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PfiEFACE  TO  THE  THffiD  EDITION. 


In  this  third  edition  of  the  Principles  of  Sociology^  YoL  I, 
several  improvements  of  importance  have  been  made.  The 
text  has  been  revised ;  references  to  the  works  qnoted  and 
cited  have  been  supplied ;  the  appendices  have  been  enlarged; 
and  the  work  has  now  an  index. 

Each  chapter  has  been  carefully  gone  throng  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  defects  of  expression  and  with  a  view 
to  condensation.  By  erasing  superfluous  words  and  phrases, 
I  have  reduced  the  text  to  the  extent  of  forty  pages,  not- 
withstanding the  incorporation  here  and  there  of  a  further 
illustration.  This  abridgment,  however,  has  not  diminished 
the  bulk  of  the  volume;  since  the  additions  above  named 
occupy  much  more  space  than  has  been  gained. 

In  the  preface  to  the  first  edition,  I  explained  how  it 
happened  that  the  reader  was  provided  with  no  adequate  means 
of  verifying  any  of  the  multitudinous  statements  quoted; 
and  with  the  explanation  I  joined  the  expression  of  a  hope 
that  I  might  eventually  remove  the  defect.  By  great  labour 
the  defect  has  now  been  removed — almost  though  not  abso- 
lutely. Some  years  ago  I  engaged  a  gentleman  who  had 
been  with  me  as  secretary,  Mr.  P.  R  Smith,  since  deceased, 
to  furnish  references;  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Descriptive 
Sociology  where  this  availed,  and  where  it  did  not  by  going 
to  the  works  of  the  authors  quoted,  he  succeeded  in  finding 
the  great  majority  of  the  passages.  Still,  however,  there 
remained  numerous  gaps.  Two  years  since  I  arranged 
with  a  skilled  bibliographer,  Mr.  Tedder,  the  libianau  ol 
the  Athenmum  Club,  to  go  through  afresh  aU  tii^  qjxoXar 
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tiofifl,  and  to  supply  the  missing  references  whUe  checTcing 
the  refei-ences  Mr.  Smith  had  given.  By  an  unwearied 
labour  wliich  surprised  me,  Mr.  Tedder  discovered  the  greater 
part  of  the  passages  to  which  references  had  not  been  sup- 
plied The  number  of  those  which  continued  undiscovered 
was  reduced  by  a  third  search,  aided  by  clues  contained 
in  the  original  MS.,  and  by  inforraation  I  was  able  to  give, 
There  now  remain  less  than  2  per  cent  of  unreferenced 
statementa 

Tlie  fluppljdng  of  references  was  not,  however,  the  sole 
purpose  to  be  achieved.  Removal  of  inaccuracies  was  a 
further  purpose.  The  Descriptive  Sodology,  from  which  nume* 
loua  quotations  were  made,  had  passed  through  stages  each  i 
of  which  gave  occasion  for  errors.  In  the  extracts  as  copied 
by  the  compilers,  mistakes,  literal  and  verbal,  were  certain 
to  be  not  imcommon.  Proper  names  of  persons,  peoples, 
and  places,  not  written  with  due  care,  were  likely  to  be  in 
many  cases  mis-spelled  by  the  printers.  Thus,  believing 
that  there  were  many  detects  which,  though  not  diminishing 
the  values  of  the  extracts  as  pieces  of  evidence,  rendered 
them  inexact,  I  desired  that  while  the  references  to  tliem 
were  furnished,  comparisons  of  them  with  the  originals 
should  be  made.  This  task  has  been  executed  by  Mr, 
Tedder  with  scrupulous  care;  so  that  his  corrections  have 
extended  even  to  additions  and  omissions  of  commas 
Concerning  the  results  of  hia  examination,  he  has  written  me 
the  following  letter  - — 

July,  1885. 
Deab  Me.  Spencer, 

In  the  second  edition  (1877)  of  the  Principlm  of  Soddogrj^ 
Vol  I,  placed  in  my  hands,  there  were  2,192  references  to  the 
379  works  quoted.  In  the  new  edition  there  are  about  2,500 
references  to  455  works,  All  of  these  references,  with  the 
exception  of  about  45,  have  been  compared  with  the  originals. 

In  the  com*se  of  verification  I  have  corrected  numerous 

trifling  errors.    They  were  chiefly  literal,  and  included  paja- 

phraaes  made  by  the  compilerB  of  the  Besei'iptive  Sociolo^ 
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wUdi  had  been  wrongly  inserted  within  qnotation  marks. 
There  was  a  small  proportion  of  verbal  errors,  among  which 
were  instances  of  facts  quoted  with  respect  to  particular 
tribes  which  the  original  authority  had  asserted  generally  of 
the  whole  cluster  of  tribes — ^facts,  therefore,  more  widely 
true  than  you  had  allq^ed. 

The  only  instances  1  can  recall  of  changes  affecting  the 
value  of  the  statements  as  evidence  were  (1)  in  a  passage 
from  the  Iliad,  originally  taken  from  an  inferior  translation ; 
(2)  the  deletion  of  the  reference  (on  p.  298  of  second  edition) 
as  to  an  avoidance  by  the  Hindus  of  uttering  the  sacred 
name  Om« 

Among  the  465  works  quoted  there  axe  only  six  which  are 
of  questionable  authority ;  but  the  citations  from  these  are 
but  few  in  number,  aud  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy 
of  the  information  for  which  they  are  specially  responsibla 

I  am. 
Faithfully  yours, 

Henry  R  Teddeb. 

The  statement  above  named  as  one  withdrawn,  was  com- 
mented on  by  Prof.  Max  MtQler  in  his  Hibbert  Lectures; 
in  which  he  also  alleged  that  I  had  erred  in  asserting  that  the 
Egyptians  abstained  from  using  the  sacred  name  Osiris.  This 
second  alleged  error  I  have  dealt  with  in  a  note  on  page  274, 
where  I  think  it  is  made  manifest  that  Prof.  Max  Miiller 
would  have  done  well  to  examine  the  evidence  more  carefully 
before  committing  himself. 

Tlie  mention  of  Prof.  Max  Miiller  reminds  me  of  another 
matter  concerning  which  a  few  words  are  called  for.  In  an 
article  on  this  volume  in  its  first  edition,  published  in 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  for  February  21st,  1877,  it  was  said 
that  the  doctrine  propounded  in  Part  I,  in  opposition  to  that 
of  the  comparative  mythologists,  "  will  shortly  be  taken  up, 
as  we  understand,  by  persons  specially  competent  in  that 
department."  When  there  were  at  length,  in  1878,  announced 
Prof.  Max  MuUer's  Lectures  on  the  OiHffin  and  Growth 
of  Bdigicn,  etc,  etc.,  I  concluded  thsit  my  curiosity  to  see  a 
ivp/jr  would  at  last  be  gratiSed.    But  on  turning  over  Wie 
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published  report  of  his  lectures,  I  discovered  no  attempt  to 
deal  with  the  Jiypothesis  that  religion  is  evolved  from  the 
ghost-tlieory ;  the  sole  reference  to  it  heing,  as  Mr.  Andrew 
Laog  remarks,  some  thirteen  lines  describing  **  psycholatry  " 
as  exhibited  in  Africa,  Tlie  work  proved  to  bo  a  super- 
fluotiB  polemic  against  the  hypothesis  that  fetishism  is  tlm 
primitive  form  of  rehgion — superfluous,  I  say,  because  this 
hypothesis  had  been,  I  think,  efliectually  disposed  of  by  me 
in  the  first  edition  of  tlds  volume,  Wliy  Prof.  Max  Mtiller 
should  have  expended  so  much  labour  in  disproving  a  doc- 
trine already  disproved,  is  not  clear.  Still  le^as  clear  is  it  why, 
having  before  him  the  volume,  and  adversely  criticizing 
certain  statements  in  it  referred  to  above,  he  entirely  ignored 
the  chapter  in  which  was  already  done  that  which  his  lectures 
proposed  to  do, 

What  was  the  mdirect  purpose  of  his  lectures  I  do  not 
undei^stand.  He  coidd  not  himself  have  supposed  that  a 
reiutation  of  the  fellsh-tlieory  was  a  refutation  of  the  theory 
now  standing  opposed  to  his  own ;  though  it  is  not  impro- 
bable  that  many  of  his  hearers  and  readers,  supposed  tliat  it 
was* 

Concerning  the^  new  matter,  Uttl&  needs  to  be  said.  To 
Appendix  A,  entitled  "Furtlicr  Illustrations  of  Primitive 
Thought."  the  additions  are  such  as  practicdly  to  constitute  it 
a  second  demonstration  of  the  thesis  deraonsti'ated  in  Part  L 
To  Appendix  B,  on  "The  Mytliologiad  Theory,"  a  section 
has  been  prefixed.  And  Appendix  C,  ou  **  The  Lijiguii^lia 
Method  of  the  ^ly tliologists,"  is  new, 

£ai/$waiei\  Jiclt/,  1885. 
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Fob  the  Science  of  Society,  the  name  "  Sociology**  was  intro- 
duced by  M.  Comte.  Partly  because  it  was  in  possession  of 
the  field,  and  partly  because  no  other  name  sufliciently  com- 
prehensive existed,  I  adopted  it.  Though  repeatedly  blamed 
by  those  who  condemn  the  word  as  "  a  barbarism,"  I  do  not 
regret  having  done  so.  To  use,  as  some  have  suggested,  the 
word  "  Politics,"  too  narrow  in  its  meaning  as  weU  as  mis- 
leading in  its  connotations,  would  be  dlliberately  to  create 
confusion  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  a  defect  of  no  practical 
moment.  The  heterogeneity  of  our  speed  is  already  so  great 
that  nearly  every  thought  is  expressed  in  words  taken  from 
two  or  three  languages.  Already,  too,  it  has  many  words 
formed  in  irregular  ways  from  heterogeneous  roots.  Seeing 
this,  I  accept  without  much  reluctance  another  such  word : 
believing  that  the  convenience  and  suggestiveness  of  our 
symbols  are  of  more  importance  than  the  legitimacy  of  their 
derivation. 

Probably  some  surprise  will  be  felt  that,  containing  as  this 
work  does  multitudinous  quotations  from  numerous  authors, 
there  are  no  references  at  the  bottoms  of  pages.  Some  words 
of  explanation  seem  needful.  If  foot-notes  are  referred  to, 
the  thread  of  the  argument  is  completely  broken ;  and  even 
if  they  are  not  referred  to,  attention  is  disturbed  by  the  con- 
sciousness that  they  are  there  to  be  looked  at.  Hence  a  loss 
of  effect  and  a  loss  of  time.  As  I  intended  to  use  as  data  for 
the  conclusions  set  forth  in  this  work,  the  compiled  and 
classified  facts  forming  the  Dr**  ~t  occurred 

to  me  that  since  the  aznua{  ^"^ 
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the  author's  name  and  the  race  referred  to  being  given,  the 
extract  may  in  each  case  be  found,  and  with  it  the  referencCf 
it  was  needless  to  waste  space  and  hinder  thought  with  these 
distracting  foot-notes.  I  therefore  decided  to  omit  them.  In 
80  far  as  evidence  furnished  by  the  uncivili2ed  races  is  con- 
cerned (wliich  forma  the  greater  part  of  the  evidence  con- 
tained in  this  volume),  there  exists  this  means  of  verification 
in  nearly  all  cases,  I  found,  however,  that  many  facts  froni 
other  sources  had  to  be  sought  out  and  incorporated ;  and  nofe 
liking  to  change  the  system  I  had  commenced  with,  I  left 
them  in  an  unverifiable  state.  I  recognize  the  defect,  and 
hope  hereafter  to  remedy  it  In  succeeding  volumes  I  pro- 
pose to  adopt  a  metliod  of  reference  which  will  give  the  ^^ 
reader  the  opportunity  of  consulting  the  authorities  cited^^^l 
while  his  attention  to  them  will  not  be  solicited. 

The  instalments  of  which  this  volume  consists  were  issued 
to  the  subscribers  at  the  following  dates : — No.  35  (pp.  1 — 80) 
in  June.  1874;  No.  36  (pp.  81—160)  in  November.  1874 ; 
No.  37  (pp.  161—240)  in  February,  1875  j  No.  38  (pp.  241— 
320)  in  May,  1875;  Na  39  (pp.  321— 400)  in  September^ 
1875  J  No.  40  (pp.  401—462,  with  Api>endices  A  &  B)  in 
December,  1875;  No.  41  (pp.  465—544)  in  April,  1876; 
No.  42  (pp.  545—624)  in  July,  1876 ;  and  No.  43  (pp.  025— 
704)  in  December,  1876;  an  extra  No*  (44)  issued  in  June, 
1877,  completing  the  volume. 

With  this  No.  44.  the  issue  of  the  System  of  Synthetic 
Philosophy  to  subscribers,  ceases  :  the  intention  being  to 
publish  the  remainder  of  it  in  volumes  only.  The  nexfc 
volume  will,  I  hope^  be  completed  in  1880. 


LoTidon,  December,  1876. 
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PART  I. 


THE   DATA   OF   SOCIOLOGY. 


CHAPTER  L 

SUPEB-OBOANIC  EVOLUTION. 

§  1.  Of  the  three  broadly-distingnished  kinds  of  Evo- 
lution outlined  in  First  Principles,  we  come  now  to  the 
third.  The  first  kind,  Inoiganic  Evolution,  which,  had  it 
been  dealt  with,  would  have  occupied  two  volumes,  one 
dealing  with  Astrogeny  and  the  other  with  Gteogeny,  was 
passed  over  because  it  seemed  undesirable  to  postpone  the 
more  important  applications  of  the  doctrine  for  the  purpose 
of  elaborating  those  less  important  applications  which  logi- 
cally precede  them.  The  four  volumes  succeeding  First 
Principles,  have  dealt  with  Organic  Evolution :  two  of  them 
with  those  physical  phenomena  presented  by  living  aggre- 
gates, vegetal  and  animal,  of  a]l  classes;  and  the  other 
two  with  those  more  special  phenomena  distinguished  as 
psychical,  which  the  most  evolved  organic  aggregates  dis- 
play. We  now  enter  on  the  remaining  division — Super- 
oiganic  Evolution. 

Although  this  word  is  descriptive,  and  although  in  First 
PfineipUs,  §  111,  I  used  it  with  an  explanatory  sentence, 
it  will  be  well  here  to  exhibit  its  meaning  more  fully. 

§  2.  While  we  are  occupied  with  the  facts  displayed  by 
an  individual  organism  during  its  growth,  matuxity,  and 
decay,  we  are  studying  Organic  Evolution.    If  we  ti 
account,  as  we  must^  the  actions  and  xeacfeume 
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between  tliis  organism  and  organisms  of  other  kinds  winch 
its  life  puts  it  in  relations  with,  we  still  do  not  go  beyond  the 
limitd  of  Organic  Evolution.  Nor  need  we  consider  that 
we  exceed  these  limits  on  passing  to  the  phenomena  that 
accompany  the  rearing  of  offspring;  though  here»  we  see  the 
germ  of  a  new  order  of  phenomena.  While  recognizing  the 
fact  that  parental  co-operation  foreshadows  processes  of  a 
class  beyond  the  simply  organic ;  and  while  recognizing  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  products  of  parental  co-operation,  such 
as  Beats,  foreshadow  products  of  the  super-organic  class;  wo 
I  may  fitly  regard  Super-organic  Evolution  as  commencing 
only  when  there  arises  something  more  than  the  combined 
eflorts  of  paretits.  Of  course  no  absolute  separation  exists. 
If  there  has  been  Evolution,  that  form  of  it  here  dis- 
tinguished as  super-organic  must  have  come  by  insensible 
steps  out  of  the  organia  iBut  we  may  conveniently  mark 
it  off  as  including  all  those  processes  and  products  wliich 
imply  Uic  co-ordinated  actions  of  many  individuals,  \ 

There  are  various  groups  of  super-organic  phenomena, 
of  wliich  certain  minor  ones  may  be  briefly  noticed  here  by 
way  of  illustration.  ^m 

§  3.  Of  such  the  most  familiar,  and  in  some  respects  the 
most  instructive,  are  furnished  by  the  social  insects. 

All  know  that  bees  and  wasps  form  communities  such  that 
the  units  and  the  ajgi'egatea  stand  in  very  definite  relations. 
Between  the  individual  organization  of  the  hive-bee  and  the 
organization  of  the  hive  as  an  orderly  aggi^egate  of  indivi- 
duals with  a  regularly-formed  habitation,  there  exists  a 
fixed  connexion.  Just  as  the  germ  of  a  wasp  evolves  into  a 
tx)mplet8  individual ;  so  does  the  adult  queen-wasp,  the  germ 
of  a  wasp-society,  evolve  into  a  multitude  of  individuals  witli 
definitely-adjusted  arrangements  and  activities.  As  evidenci:^ 
that  Evolution  of  tliia  order  has  here  arisen  after  the  same 
manner  as  the  simpler  orders  of  Evolution,  it  may  be  added 
^«4  among  both  bees  mid  wasps,  dillerent  genera  exhibit  it 
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in  different  degrees.  From  kinds  that  are  solitary  in  their 
habits,  we  pass  through  kinds  that  are  social  in  small  degrees 
to  kinds  that  are  social  in  great  degrees. 

Among  some  species  of  ants,  Super-organic  Evolution  is 
carried  much  further — some  species,  I  say ;  for  here,  also,  we 
find  that  unlike  stages  have  been  reached  by  unlike  species. 
The  most  advcmced  show  us  division  of  labour  carried  so  far 
that  different  classes  of  individuals  are  structurally  adapted 
to  diflferent  functions.  White  ants,  or  termites  (which,  how- 
ever, belong  to  a  different  order  of  insects),  have,  in  addition 
to  males  and  females,  soldiers  and  workers ;  and  there  are  in 
some  cases  two  kinds  of  males  and  females,  winged  and 
unwinged:  making  six  unlike  forms.  Of  Saiiba  ants  are 
found,  besides  the  two  developed  sexual  forms,  three  forms 
sexually  undeveloped — one  class  of  indoor  workers  and  two 
classes  of  out-door  workers.  And  then  by  some  species,  a 
further  division  of  labour  is  achieved  by  making  slaves 
of  other  ants.  There  is  also  a  tending  of  alien  insects, 
sometimes  for  the  sake  of  their  secretions,  and  sometimes 
for  unknown  purposes ;  so  that,  as  Sir  John  Lubbock 
points  out,  some  ants  keep  more  domestic  animals  than 
are  kept  by  mankind.  Moreover,  among  members  of  these 
communities,  there  is  a  system  of  signalling  equivalent 
to  a  rude  language,  and  there  are  elaborate  processes  of 
mining,  road -making,  and  building.  In  Congo,  Tuckey 
"found  a  complete  banza  [vills^ge]  of  ant-hills,  placed  with 
more  regularity  thai^the  native  banzas";  and  Schweinfurth 
says  a  volume  woiild  be  required  to  describe  the  magazines, 
chambers,  passages,  bridges,  contained  in  a  termites-mound. 

But,  as  hinted  above,  though  social  insects  exhibit  a  kind 
of  evolution  much  higher  than  the  merely  organic — though 
the  aggregates  they  form  simulate  social  aggregates  in  sundry 
ways;  yet  they  are  not  true  social  aggregates.  For  eacli 
of  them  is  in  reality  a  large  family.  It  is  not  a  union  among 
like  individuals  independent  of  one  another  in  parentage,  and 
approximately  equal  in  their  capacitiaB{  1?  '^n 
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among  the  offspring  of  one  mother,  carried  on,  in  some  cases 
for  a  single  generation,  and  in  some  cases  for  more;  and 
from  thia  community  of  parenta^^  arises  the  possihilUy  of 
dasBea  }mmng  unlike  structures  and  conuqueTd  unlike  funotimis. 
Instead  of  being  allied  to  the  specialization  which  arises  in 
a  society,  properly  so  called,  the  specialization  which  arises 
in  one  of  these  large  and  complicated  insect-families,  is  allied 
to  that  which  arises  between  the  sexes.  Instead  of  two 
kinds  of  individuals  descending  from  the  same  parenta,  there 
are  several  kinds  of  individuals  descending  from  the  same 
parents ;  and  instead  of  a  simple  co-operation  between  two 
differentiated  individuals  in  the  rearing  of  offspring,  there 
is  an  involved  co-operation  among  sundry  differentiated 
classes  of  individuals  in  the  rearing  of  offspring* 


$  4.  True  rudimentary  forms  of  Super-organic  Evolution 
are  displayed  only  by  some  of  the  higher  vertebrata. 

Certain  birds  form  communities  in  which  there  is  a  small 
amount  of  co-ordination.  Among  rooks  we  see  such  integiii* 
tion  as  is  implied  by  the  keeping-together  of  the  same 
families  from  generation  to  generation,  and  by  the  exclusion 
of  strangers*  There  is  some  vague  control,  some  recog- 
nition of  proprietorship,  some  punishment  of  offenders,  and 
occasionally  expulsion  of  them,  A  slight  specialization  is 
ehowTi  in  the  stationing  of  sentinels  while  the  flock  feedM 
And  usually  we  see  an  orderly  action  of  the  whole  com^^ 
munity  in  reapect  of  going  and  coming.  There  has  been 
reached  a  oQ^pperation  comparable  to  that  exhibited  by  thos 
small  assemblages  of  the  lowest  human  beings,  in  whic 
there  exist  no  governments. 

Gregarious  mammals  of  most  kinds  display  little  mor 
than  the  union  of  mere  association.  In  tlie  supremacy 
the  strongest  male  in  the  herd,  we  do,  indeed,  see  a  trace  of 
governmental  organization.  Some  co-operation  is  shown,  for 
offensive  purposes,  by  animals  that  hunt  in  packs,  and  for 
defensive  purpose  bj*^  animals  that  are  himtifcd  \  %&,ujccotd\ii^ 
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Rosa,  by  the  North  American  buffaloes,  the  bulls  of  which 

aaemble  to  guard  the  cows  during  the  calving-eeason  against 

rolves  and  bears.     Certain  gregarious  mammak,  however, 

"as  the  beavers,  carry  social  co-operation  to  a  considerable 

extent  in  building  habitations.     Finally,  among  sundry  of 

the  f  inmates,  gregariousnesa  is  joined  with  some  subordiiva- 

ion,  some  combination,  some  display  of  the  social  sentiments, 

here  is  obedience  to  leaders;;  there  is   union   of  efforts; 

liere  are  sentinels  and  signals ;  there  is  an  idea  of  property ; 

liere  is  exchange  of  seivices ;  there  is  adoption  of  orphans ; 

ad  the  community  makes  efforts  on  behalf  of  endangered 

members. 


§  5»  These  classes  of  truths,  which  might  be  enlarged  upon 
much  purpose,  I  have  here  indicated  for  several  reasons. 
Partly,  it  seemed  needful  to  show  that  above  organic  evolu- 
tion there  tends  to  arise  in  various  directions  a  further 
evolution.  Partly,  my  object  has  been  to  give  a  comprehensive 
idea  of  this  Super-organic  Evolution,  as  not  of  one  kind  but 
of  various  kinds,  determined  by  the  characters  of  the  various 
species  of  organisms  among  which  it  shows  itself.  And  partly, 
there  has  been  the  wish  to  suggest  tliat  Super-organic  Evolu- 
b^pn  of  the  highest  order,  arises  out  of  an  order  no  higher 
^Bian  that  variously  displayed  in  the  animal  M-orld  at  large. 
^H  Having  observed  this  much,  we  may  henceforth  restrict 
^Hirselves  to  that  form  of  Super-organic  Evolution  which  so 
^Hamensely  transcends  all  others  in  extent,  in  complication,  in 
importance,  as  to  make  them  relatively  insignificant  I  refer 
to  the  form  of  it  which  human  societies  exhibit  in  their 
growths,  structures,  functions,  products.  To  the  phenomena 
comprised  in  these,  and  grouped  under  the  general  title  ul 
Sociology,  we  now  pass. 


CHAPTER  IL 


THE  FACTORS  OF   BOCIAL  PHENOMENA. 


>  §  6.  The  behaviour  of  a  single  inanimate  object  depends 
the  co-operation  between  its  o^vll  forces  and  the  forces. 
to  which  it  is  exposed :  instance  a  piece  of  metal^  the  mole*^ 
cules  of  which  keep  the  solid  state  or  assume  the  liquid 
state,  according  partly  to  their  natures  and  partly  to  tlio , 
heat-waves  falling  on  them.     Similarly  with  any  group  d^ 
inanimate  objects.     Be  it  a  cart-load  of  bricks  shot  down, 
a  baiTOwful  of  gravel  turned  over,  or  a  boy's  bag  of  marbles  ^ 
emptied,  the  behaviour  of  the  assembled  nuisscs — bem  stand* 
ing  in  a  heap  with  steep  sides,  here  forming  one  with 
sides  much  less  inclined,  and  here  spreading  out  and  rolling. 
ju  all  directions — is  in  each  ease  determined  partly  by  the 
properties  of  the  inilividual   members  of  the   group,  and 
partly  by  the  forces  of  gmvitation,  impact,  and  friction,  they 
are  subjected  to. 

It  is  equally  so  when  tho  discrote  aggregate  consists  o! 
organic  boclies,  such  as  the  members  of  a  species.  For  a 
speoies  increases  or  decreases  in  numbers,  widens  orcontmcts 
its  habitat,  migrates  or  remains  stationary,  continues  an  old 
mode  of  life  or  lalls  into  a  new  one,  under  the  combined 
influences  of  its  intrinsic  natiu'e  and  the  environing  actions, 
inorganic  and  organic. 
It  js  thus,  too,  with  aggr^ates  of  men.    Be  it  rudimentary 
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scribable  to  the  chat-acters  of  its  units  and  to  the  conditiniis 
under  wMch  they  exkL    Here,  then,  ara  the  factors  as  pri- 
mrily  divided,      j 

§  7.  These  factors  are  re-divisibla  Withiii  each  there  are 
aupa  of  factors  that  stand  in  marked  contrasts. 
Beginning  with  the  extrinsic  factors,  we  see  that  from  tho 
itset  several  kinds  of  them  are  variously  operative.  We 
dve  climate ;  hot,  cold,  or  temperate,  moist  or  dry,  constant 
variable.  We  have  surface;  much  or  little  of  which  ia 
mailable,  and  the  available  part  of  wliich  is  fertile  in  greater 
less  degree;  and  we  have  conilguiation  of  surface^  aa 
form  or  multiform.  Next  we  have  the  vegetal  produc- 
anfl;  here  abundant  in  quantities  and  kinds,  and  thero 
Bficient  in  one  or  both.  And  besides  the  Flora  of  the  region 
^e  have  ita  Fauna,  which  is  influential  in  many  ways ;  not 
Jy  by  the  numbers  of  its  species  and  individuals,  but  by 
be  proportion  between  those  that  are  useful  and  those  that 
are  injurious.  On  these  sets  of  conditions,  inorganic  and 
organic,  characteming  the  environment,  primarily  depends 
_Llio  possibility  of  social  evolution. 

When  we  turn  to  the  intrinsic  factors  we  have  to  note 
Itst,  that,  considered  as  a  social  unit,  the  individual  man  has 
physical  traits,  such  as  degrees  of  strength,  activity,  endu- 
rance, which  affect  the  growth  and  structure  of  the  society. 
[e  is  in  every  case  distinguished  by  emotional  traits  which 
1,  or  hinder,  or  modify,  the  activities  of  the  society,  and 
its  developments.  Always,  too,  his  degree  of  intelligence 
and  the  tendencies  of  thought  peculiar  to  him,  become 
co-operating  causes  of  social  quiescence  or  social  change. 
Such  being  the  original  sets  of  factors,  we  have  now  to 
Dte  the  secondary  or  derived  sets  of  factors,  which  social 
solution  itsel f  bri  1 1  <js  i : i to  ril av^ 


§  8.  FirRt  may  hi:;  .^ot  down  t 
ko  environment,  morganic  and   - , 


easivo  moditimtirins  of 
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Among  these  are  the  alterations  of  climate  caused  hf 
clearing  and  by  drainage.  Such  alterations  may  be  favour- 
able to  social  growth,  as  where  a  rainy  region  is  made  lesa 
rainy  by  cutting  down  forests,  or  a  swampy  surface  rendered 
more  salubrious  and  fertile  by  carrying  off  water* ;  or  they 
may  be  unfavourable,  as  where,  by  destroying  the  forests,  a 
region  already  dry  is  made  arid :  witness  the  seat  of  the  old 
Semitic  civilizations,  and,  in  a  lesa  degree,  Spain, 

Kext  come  the  changes  wrought  in  the  kinds  and  quantities 
of  plant-life  over  the  surface  occupied.  These  changes  are 
three-fold.  There  is  the  increasing  culture  of  plants  con- 
ducive to  social  growth,  replacing  plants  not  conducive  to  it ; 
there  is  the  giudual  production  of  better  varieties  of  these 
useful  plants,  causing,  in  tinie,  gi*eat  divergences  irom  their 
originals ;  and  there  is,  eventually,  the  introduction  of  new 
useful  plants. 

Simultaneously  go  on  the  kindred  changes  which  social 
progress  works  in  the  Fauna  of  the  region.  We  have  the 
diminution  or  destruction  of  some  or  many  injurious  species. 
We  have  the  fostering  of  useful  species,  which  has  the  double 
effect  of  increasing  their  numbei-a  and  making  their  qualities 
more  advantageous  to  society.  Further,  we  have  the  natural- 
ization of  desirable  species  brought  from  abroad. 

It  needs  but  to  think  of  the  immense  contrast  between  a 
wolf-haunted  forest  or  a  boggy  moor  peopled  with  wild 
birds,  and  the  fields  covered  with  crops  and  flocks  which 
eventually  occupy  the  same  area,  to  be  reminded  that  the 
environmentj  inoi-ganic  and  organic,  of  a  society,  under- 

*  It  ii  worth  noting  ihjit  dniinftgo  inereiMf  wb&t  we  nmj  flgnratiTel j  caU 
l«rn!kstri&l  i^fptrntion ;  and  that  on  tairestiial  respiration  the  liire«  of  land- 
plan  U,  and  therefore  of  land-aninudj,  and  therefore  of  men,  depend*  Every 
eliango  of  atmotpKerio  preaaure  prod  noes  exitt  or  entranoee  of  the  air  into  all 
tho  interstices  of  the  eoil  The  depth  to  which  theae  irregular  inspirationa 
and  expiration*  reach,  ift  increased  bj  freedom  from  water ;  tinee  interstioea 
oeeiipied  bj  water  cannot  be  fiUed  bj  air.  Thue  thote  chemical  deoompoei* 
tions  effected  bj  the  air  thai  is  renewed  with  evetj  fall  and  rise  of  the  baro- 
awt^r,  turo  ^x^eoded  to  a  fpvater  depth  hj  drainage ;  and  the  pUnt*li£a 
d0pmsdmg  OQ  9uch  decompoMoDM  is  facilitated. 
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goes  a  continuous  transformation  during  the  progress  of  tha 
society;  and  that  this  transformation  becomea  an  all* 
important  secondary  factor  in  social  evolution* 

§  9.  Another  secondary  factor  is  the  increasing  size  of 
the  social  aggregate,  accompanied,  generally,  by  increasing 
density. 

Apart  from  social  changes  otherwise  produced,  tliere  are 
social  changes  produced  by  simple  growth.  Mass  is  both  a 
condition  to,  and  a  result  of,  organization.  It  is  clear  tliat 
heterogeneity  of  structure  is  made  possible  only  by  multi- 
plicity  of  units.  Division  of  laljour  cannot  be  carried  far 
where  there  are  but  few  to  divide  the  labour  among  them* 
Complex  co-operations,  governraental  and  industrial,  are 
impossible  without  a  population  large  enough  to  supply 
many  kinds  and  gradations  of  agents.  And  sundry  de* 
veloped  forms  of  activity,  both  predatory  and  peaceful,  are 
made  practicable  only  by  the  power  which  large  masses  of 
men  furnish. 

Hence,  then,  a  derivative  factor  which,  like  the  rest,  is  at 
I  once  a  consequence  and  a  cause  of  social  progress,  is  social 
I  growth.  Other  factors  co-operate  to  produce  this ;  and  thia 
I  joins  other  factors  ia  working  further  changes, 

5 10.  Among   derived    factors    we    may  next    note  the 

i^ciprocal  influence  of  the  society  and  its  units — the  influ- 

I  ence  of  the  whole  on  the  parts,  and  of  the  parts  on  the  whole. 

As  soon  aa  a  combination  of  men  acquires  permanence, 

j  there  begin  actions  and  reactions  between  the  community 

and  each  member  of  it,  such  that  either  afiects  the  other  in 

j  nature.    The  control  exercised  by  the  aggregate  over  its 

[units,  tends  ever  to  mould  their  activities  and  sentiments 

[and  ideas  into  congruity  with  social  requirements ;  and  these 

[activities*  sentiments,  and  ideas,  in  so  far  as  they  are  changed 

fey  changing  circumstances,  tend  to  re>mould  the  society  into 

congruity  with  themselves* 
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In  addition,  therefore,  to  the  original  nature  of  the 
individuala  and  the  original  nature  of  the  society  they  form, 
we  have  to  take  into  account  the  induced  natures  of  tlie  two, 
Eveutnally,  mutual  rnodilicution  becomes  a  jjotent  cause  of 
transformation  in  botlu 

f  11.  Yet  a  further  derivative  factor  of  extreme  imports 
ance  remains.  I  mean  the  influence  of  the  super-oiganio 
environment — the  action  and  reaction  between  a  society  and 
neighbouring  societies. 

While  there    exist  only  small,  wanderings  unorganised 
hordes,  the  conllicts   of  these   with  one  another  work   no 
permanent  changes  of   aiTungcnient  in  them.     But  whca 
there  have  arisen  the  definite  chieftainships  which  frequent 
conflicts  tend  to  initiate,  and  especially  when  the  conllictjih 
have  ended  in  subjugations,  tliere  arise  the  rudiments  of 
politie-al  organization ;  and.  as  at  first,  so  afterwards,  the  wars 
of  societies  with  one  another  have  all-important  effects  ia 
developing  social  structures,    or  rather,    certain  of    them* 
For  I  may  here,  in  passing,  indicate  the  truth  to  be  hereafter 
exhibited  in  full,  that  while  the  industrial  organization  of  a 
society  is  mainly  determined  by  its  inorganic  and  orgaii;<^ 
environments,  its  governmental  organization  is  mainly  deluMB 
mined  by  its  super-organic  environment — by  the  actions  •on 
those  adjacent  societies  with  which  it  carries  on  the  struggle* 
for  existence. 

§  12,  Tliere  remains  in  the  group  of  derived  factors  on«l 
more,  the  potency  of  which  can  scaively  be  over-estiniate<lsT 
I  mean  that  accumulation  of  super-organic  products  wliicli 
we  commonly  distinguish  a-s  artificial,  but  which,  philosu- ■ 
phically  considered,  are  no  less  natural  than  all  other  pnj* I 
ducts  of  evolution.    There  arc  several  orders  of  these.  I 

First  come  the    material    apy»liancea,   which,  bi  'I 

with  roughly-chipped  flints,  end  in  the  complex  an  ;  I 

tools  of  an  engine-taciory  driven  by  steam;  which  from 
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boomeraTigs  rise  to  eighty-ton  guns;  which  from  huts  of 
branches  and  grass  grow  to  cities  with  their  palaces  and 
cathedrals.  Then  we  have  language,  able  at  first 

only  to  eke  out  gestures  in  communicating  simple  ideas,  but 
eventually  becoming  capable  of  expressing  involved  concep- 
tions with  precision.  While  from  that  stage  in  which  it 
conveys  thoughts  only  by  sounds  to  one  or  a  few  persons, 
we  pass  through  picture-writing  up  to  steam-printing: 
multiplying  indefinitely  the  numbers  communicated  with, 
and  making  accessible  in  voluminous  literatures  the  ideas 
and  feelings  of  countless  men  in  various  places  and 
times.  ConcomitantlY  there  goes  on  the  develop- 

ment of  knowledge,  ending  in  science.  Numeration  on  the 
fingers  grows  into  far-reaching  mathematics;  observation  of 
the  moon's  changes  leads  in  time  to  a  theory  of  the  solar 
system ;  and  there  successively  arise  sciences  of  which  not 
even  the  germs  could  at  first  be  detected.  Mean- 

while the  once  few  and  simple  customs,  becoming  more 
numerous,  definite,  and  fixed,  end  in  systems  of  laws.  Eude 
superstitions  initiate  elaborate  mythologies,  theologies,  cos- 
mogonies. Opinion  getting  embodied  in  creeds,  gets  em- 
bodied, too,  in  accepted  codes  of  ceremony  and  conduct,  and 
in  established  social  sentiments.  And  then  there 

slowly  evolve  also  the  products  we  call  aesthetic ;  which  of 
themselves  form  a  liighiy-complex  group.  From  necklaces 
of  fishbones  we  advance  to  dresses  elaborate,  gorgeous,  and 
infinitely  varied ;  out  of  discordant  war-chants  come  sympho- 
nies and  operas ;  cairns  develop  into  paagnificent  temples ;  in 
place  of  caves  with  rude  makings  tliere  arise  at  length 
galleries  of  paintings ;  \and  the  recital  of  a  chiefs  deeds  with 
mimetic  accompaniment  gives  origin  to  epics,  dramas,  lyrics, 
and  the  vast  mass  of  poetry,  Action,  biography,  and  history. 
1  These  various  orders  of  super-organic  prodaccs,  each  de« 

veloping  within  itself  new  genera  and  species  while  i * — 

into  a  larger  whole,  and  each  acting  on  the  o 

whiis  reacted  on  by  them,  constitute  aa 
2 
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nous,  immenscly-coinplicated,  and  immensely-powerful  set  \ 
influences.  During  social  evolution  they  are  ever  mocUfjing 
individualB  and  modifying  society,  while  being  modified  by 
both,  i  They  gradually  form  what  we  may  consider  either  as 
a  nOn-vital  part  of  the  society  itself^  or  else  as  a  secondary 
environment,  which  eventually  becomes  more  important  than 
the  primary  environments — so  much  more  important  that 
there  arises  the  possibility  of  carrying  on  a  high  kind  of 
fiocial  life  under  inorganic  and  organic  conditions  which 
originally  would  have  prevented  it. 


§  13.  Such  are  the  factors  in  outline.  Even  when  pre* 
sented  under  tins  most  general  form,  the  combination  of 
them  is  seen  to  be  of  an  involved  kind. 

Recognizi ug   the  primary  truth  that  social   phenomena 
depend  in  part  on  the  natures  of  the  individuals  and  in  part 
on  the  forces  the  individuals  are  subject  to,  we  see  that  these 
two  fundamentally^distinct  sets  of  factors,  with  wliicli  social 
changes  commence,  give  origin  to  other  sets  as  social  changes 
i  advance.     The  pre-established   envii-oning  influences,  inor- 
fganic   and   organic,  which   are  at   first  almost  unalterable, 
become  more  and  more  altered  by  the  actions  of  the  evolvijig 
c Society,     Simple  growth  of  population  brings  into  play  fresh 
Jcauses  of   transformation  that  are  increasingly  impf»rtant^ 
The  influences  which  the  society  exerts  on  the  natures  of 
its  units,  and  those  which  the  units  exert  on  the  nature  of 
the  society,  incessantly  co-operate  in  creating  new  elements 
As  societies  progress  in  sixe  and  structure,  they  work  on  one 
aother,  now  by  tiieir  war-struggles  and  now  by  their  indus- 
trial intercourse,  profound  metamorphoses.     And  the  ever- 
accumulating,    ever  -  complicating    super- oi^anic    products, 
aaterial  and  mental,  constitute  a  further  set  of  factors  which 
Kjcome  more  and  mi>re  iulluential  causes  of  change.     So  tbatt 
involved  as  the  factors  ai'e  at  the  beginning,  each  step  in  a<l- 
^vance  increases  the  involution,  by  adding  factors  w*hich  them- 
Ivesgix^w  wore  complex  while  they  grow  more  powerfuL 
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But  now  having  glanced  at  the  factors  of  all  orders, 
original  and  derived,  we  must  neglect  for  the  present  those 
which  are  derived,  and  attend  exclusively,  or  almost  exclu- 
sively, to  those  which  are  original  The  Data  of  Sociology, 
here  to  be  dealt  with,  we  must,  as  far  as  possible,  restrict  to 
those  primary  data  common  to  social  phenomena  in  general, 
and  most  readily  distinguished  in  the  simplest  societies. 
Adhering  to  the  broad  division  made  at  the  outset  between 
the  extrinsic  and  intrinsic  co-operating  causes,  we  will  con- 
sider first  the  extrinsia 


• 


CHAPTER  IIL 

ORIGINAL  EXTERNAL  FACTORa 

§  14.  A  COMPLETE  outline  of  the  original  external  factors 
implies  a  knowledge  of  the  past  which  we  have  not  got,  and 
are  not  likely  to  get  Now  that  geologists  and  archaeologists 
are  uniting  to  prove  that  human  existence  goes  back  to  a 
time  so  remote  that  "  pre-historic "  scarcely  expresses  it, 
we  are  shown  that  the  effects  of  external  conditioiis  on 
social  evolution  cannot  be  fully  traced.  Eemembering  that 
the  20,000  years,  or  so,  during  which  man  has  lived  in  the 
Nile-vaUey,  is  made  to  seem  a  relatively-small  period  by  the 
evidence  that  he  coexisted  with  the  extinct  mammals  of  the 
drift — remembering  that  England  had  human  inhabitants  at 
an  epoch  which  good  judges  think  was  glacial — remembering 
that  in  America,  along  with  the  bones  of  a  Mastodon  im- 
bedded in  the  alluvium  of  the  Bourbense,  were  found  arrow- 
heads and  other  traces  of*  the  savages  who  had  killed  this 
member  of  an  order  no  longer  represented  in  that  part  of  tho 
world — ^remembering  that,  judging  from  the  evidence  as 
interpreted  by  Professor  Huxley,  those  vast  subsidences 
which  changed  a  continent  into  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
took  place  after  the  Negro-race  was  established  as  a  distinct 
variety  of  man ;  we  must  infer  that  it  is  hopeless  to  trace 
back  the  external  fiBU^tors  of  social  phenomena  to  an}rthing 
like  timir  £iiA  tatmB. 
^ae  important  truth  only,  implied  by  t\i^  eV\^«wi^  "Caxsa 
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glanced  at,  must  be  noted.  Geological  changes  and  meteoro- 
logical  changes,  as  well  as  the  consequent  changes  of  Floras 
and  Faunas,  must  have  been  causing,  over  all  parts  of  the 
Earth,  perpetual  emigrations  and  immigrations.  From  each 
locality  made  less  habitable  by  increasing  inclemency,  a  wave 
of  diffusion  must  have  spread ;  into  each  locality  made  more 
favourable  to  human  existence  by  amelioration  of  climate,  or 
increase  of  indigenous  food,  or  both,  a  wave  of  concentration 
must  have  been  set  up ;  and  by  great  geological  changes^ 
here  sinking  areas  of  land  and  there  raising  areas,  other  re- 
distributions of  mankind  must  have  been  produced.  Accu- 
mulating facts  show  that  these  enforced  ebbings  and  flowings 
have,  in  some  localities,  and  probably  in  most,  taken  place 
time  after  time.  And  such  waves  of  emigration  and  immi- 
gration must  have  been  ever  bringing  the  dispersed  groups  of 
the  race  into  contact  with  conditions  more  or  less  new. . 

Carrying  with  us  this  conception  of  the  way  in  which 
the  external  factors,  original  in  the  widest  sense,  have  co- 
operated throughout  all  past  time,  we  must  limit  our  atten- 
tion to  such  eflects  of  them  as  we  have  now  before  us. 

§  15.  life  in  general  is  possible  only  between  certain  limits 
of  temperature ;  and  life  of  the  higher  kinds  is  possible  only 
within  a  comparatively-narrow  range  of  temperature,  main- 
tained artificially  if  not  naturally.  Hence  social  life,  pre- 
supposing as  it  does  not  only  human  life  but  that  life  vegetal 
and  animal  on  which  human  life  depends,  is  restricted  by 
certain  extremes  of  cold  and  heat, 

Cold,  though  great,  does  not  rigorously  exclude  warm- 
blooded creatui*es,  if  the  locality  supplies  adequate  means  of 
generating  heat.  The  arctic  regions  contain  various  marine 
and  terrestrial  mammals,  large  and  small ;  but  the  existence 
of  these  depends,  directly  or  indirectly,  on  the  existence  of 
the  inferior  marine  creatures,  vertebrate  and  invertebrate, 
which  would  cease  to  live  there  did  not  the  warm  currents 
from  the  tropiot  didok  tha  formation  of  ice.    Hence  such 
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human  life  as  we  find  in  the  far  north,  dependint  as  it  is 
mainly  on  the  life  of  these  mammaJx?,  is  also  remotely  de* 
pendent  on  the  same  source  of  heat.  But  where,  as 

in  such  places,  the  temperature  which  man's  vital  fimctions 
require  can  be  maintained  with  difficulty,  social  evolution  is 
not  possible.  There  can  be  neither  a  sufficient  surplus-power 
in  each  individual  nor  a  sutficient  number  of  individuals. 
Not  only  are  the  energies  of  an  Esquimaux  expended  mainly 
in  guarding  against  loss  of  heat,  but  his  bodily  functions  are 
greatly  modified  to  the  same  end.  Without  fuel,  and,  indeed, 
nuahle  to  burn  within  his  snow-hut  anything  more  than  an 
oil-lamp,  lest  the  walls  should  melt,  he  has  to  keep  up  that 
warmth  which  even  his  thick  fur-dress  fails  to  retain,  by 
devouring  vast  quantities  of  blubber  and  oil;  and  his  diges- 
tive systetn,  heavily  taxed  in  providing  the  wherewith  to 
meet  excessive  loss  by  radiation,  suppbes  less  material  for 
other  vital  purposes*  This  great  physiological  cost  of  indi- 
vidual life,  indirectly  checking  the  multiplication  of  indivi* 
duals,  arrests  social  evolution,  A  kindred  relation 

of  cause  and  eflect  is  shown  us  in  the  Southern  hemisphere 
by  the  still-more-miserable  Fuegians.  Living  nearly  un- 
clothed in  a  region  ot  storms,  which  their  wretched  dwellings 
of  sticks  and  grass  do  not  exclude,  and  having  little  food  but 
fish  and  mollusks,  these  beings,  described  as  scarcely  human 
in  appearance,  have  such  difficulty  in  preserving  the  vital 
balance  in  face  of  the  rapid  escape  of  heat,  that  Uie  surplus 
for  individual  development  is  narrowly  restricted,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  surplus  for  producing  and  rearing  new  indivi- 
duals* Hence  the  numbers  remain  too  small  for  exhibiting 
anything  beyond  incipient  social  existence. 

Though,  in  some  tropical  regions,  an  opposite  extreme  of 
temperature  so  far  impedes  the  vital  actions  as  to  impede 
social  development,  yet  hindrance  from  this  cause  seems 
exceptional  and  relatively  imimportant  Life  in  geneml,  and 
M!  **  in  life  aloug  with  it,  is  great  in  quantity  as  well  as 

L'j'  Uf  high,  in  localities  that  are  among  the  hottesL 
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The  silence  of  the  forests  during  the  noontide  glare  in  such 
localities,  does,  indeed,  furnish  evidence  of  enervation ;  but 
in  cooler  parts  of  the  twenty-four  hours  tliere  is  a  compen- 
sating energy.  And  if  varieties  of  the  human  race  adapted 
to  these  localities,  show,  in  comparison  with  ourselves,  some 
indolence,  this  does  not  seem  greater  than,  or  even  equal  to, 
the  indolence  of  the  primitive  man  in  temperate  cli- 
mates. Contemplated  in  the  mass,  facts  do  not 
countenance  the  current  idea  that  great  heat  hinders  progress. 
All  the  earliest  recorded  civilizations  belonged  to  regions 
which,  if  not  tropical,  almost  equal  the  tropics  in  height  of 
temperature^  India  and  Southern  China,  as  still  existing, 
show  us  great  social  evolutions  within  the  tropics.  The  vast 
architectural  remains  of  Java  and  of  Cambodia  yield  proofs 
of  other  tropical  civilizations  ^n  the  East ;  while  the  extinct 
societies  of  Central  America,  Mexico,  and  Peru,  need  but  be 
named  to  make  it  manifest  that  in  the  New  Worid  also,  there 
were  in  past  times  great  advances  in  hot  regions.  It 
is  thus,  too,  if  we  compare  societies  of  ruder  types  that  have 
developed  in  warm  climates,  with  allied  societies  belonging 
to  colder  climates.  Tahiti,  the  Tonga  Islands,  and  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  are  within  the  tropics ;  and  in  them,  when  first 
discovered,  there  had  been  reached  stages  of  evolution  which 
were  remarkable  considering  the  absence  of  metals.     M 

I  do  not  ignore  the  fact  that  in  recent  times  societies  hsve 
evolved  most,  both  in  size  and  complexity,  in  temperate 
regions.  I  simply  join  with  this  the  fact  that  the  first 
considerable  societies  arose,  and  the  piimary  stages  ot  social 
development  were  reached,  in  hot  cUmates.  The  truth  would 
9eem  to  be  that  the  earlier  phases  of  progress  had  to  be 
passed  through  where  the  resistances  oflered  by  inorganic 
conditions  were  least;  that  when  the  arts  of  life  had  been 
advanced,  it  became  possible  for  societies  to  develop  in 
regions  where  the  resistances  were  greater;  and  that  further 
developments  in  the  arts  of  life,  with  the  further  discipline 
in  co-operation    accompanying  them,    enabled    subsequent 
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Bocieties  to  take  root  and  grow  in  regions  which,  by  climatio 
and  other  conditions,  offered  relatively-great  resistances. 

We  must  therefore  say  that  solar  radiation,  being  the 
source  of  those  forces  by  which  life,  vegetal  and  animal,  la 
earned  on;  and  being,  by  implication,  the  source  of  the 
forces  displayed  in  human  life,  and  consequently  in  social 
life ;  it  results  that  there  can  be  no  considerable  social  evolu- 
tion on  tracts  of  the  Earth's  surface  where  solar  radiation  is 
very  feeble.  Though,  contrariwise,  there  is  on  some  tracts  a 
solar  radiation  in  excess  of  the  degree  most  favourable  to  vital 
actions ;  yet  the  consequent  hindrance  to  social  evolution  is 
relatively  smalL  Further,  we  conclude  that  an  abundant 
supply  of  light  and  heat  is  especially  requisite  during  those 
first  stages  of  progress  in  which  social  vitality  is  smalL 

y- 
§  16.  Passing  over  such  traits  of  climate  as  variability 
and  equability,  whether  diurnal,  annual,  or  irregular,  all  of 
which  have  their  effects  on  human  activities,  and  therefore 
on  social  phenomena,  I  will  name  one  other  climatic  trait 
that  appears  to  be  an  important  factor.  I  refer  to  the 
quality  of  the  air  in  respect  of  dryness  or  moisture. 

Either  extreme  brings  indirect  impediments  to  civilization, 
which  we  may  note  before  observing  the  direct  effects, 
That  great  dryness  of  the  air,  causing  a  parched  surface  and 
a  scanty  vegetation,  negatives  the  multiplication  needed  for 
advanced  social  life,  is  a  familiar  fact  And  it  is  a  fact» 
though  not  a  familiar  one,  that  extreme  humidity,  especially 
when  joined  with  great  heat,  may  raise  unexpected  obstacles 
to  progress  ;  as,  for  example,  in  parts  of  East  Africa,  where 
"  the  springs  of  powder-flasks'  exposed  to  the  damp  snap  like 
toasted  quills ;  .  .  ."  paper,  becoming  soft  and  soppy  by 
the  loss  of  glazing,  acts  as^a  blotter;  •  .  .  metals  are 
ever  rusty ;  .  .  .  and  gunpowder,  if  not  kept  from  the 
air,  refuses  to  ignite.*'  "' 

But  it  is  the  direct  efiects  of  different  hygrometric  states, 
tvhid}  are  most  noteworthy-— the  effects  on  the  vital  processes^ 
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and,  therefore,  on  the  individual  activities,  and,  through 
them,  on  the  social  activities.    Bodily  functions  are  facilitated 
by  atmospheric  conditions  which  make  Evaporation  from  the 
skin  and  lungs  rapid.    That  weak  persons,  whose  variations 
of  health  furnish  gpo(f  tests,  are  worse  when  the  air  is 
surcharged  with  water,  and  are  better  when  the  weather  is 
fine;    and  that  commol&ly  such  persons  are  enervated  by 
residence  in  moisf  localities  but  invigorated  by  residence  in 
dry  ones,  are  facts  generally  recognized.    And  this  relation 
of  cause  and  effect,  manifest  in  individuals,  doubtless  holds  in 
races.    Throughout  temperate  regions,  differences  of  constitu- 
tional acti^ty  due  to  differences  of  atmospheric  humidity, 
are  less  traceable  than  in  torrid  regions:  the  reason  being 
that  all  ^e  inhabitants  are  subject  to  a  tolerably  quick 
escape  of  water  from  their  surfaces;    since  the  air,  though 
well  charged  with  water,  will   take    up    more    when   its 
temperature,  previously  low,  is  raised  by  contact  with  the 
body.    But  it  is  otherwise  in  tropical  regions  where  the  body 
and  the  air  bathing  it  differ  much  less  in  temperature ;  and 
where,  indeed,  the  air  is  sometimes  higher  in  temperature 
than  the  body.    Here  the  rate  of  evaporation  depends  almost 
wholly  on  the  quantity  of  surrounding  vapour.    If  the  air  is 
hot  and  moist,  the  escape  of  water  through  the  skin  and 
lungs  is  greatly  hindered ;  while  it  is  greatly  facilitated  if  the 
air  is  hot  and  dry.    He^ce  in  the  torrid  zone,  we  may  expect 
constitutional  differences  between  the  inhabitants  of  low 
steaming  tracts  and  the  inl^abitants  o£  tracts  parched  with 
heat    Needful  as  are^cul!an^aus  and  pulmmary  evaporation 
for  maintaining  the  movement  of  fluids  through  the  tissues 
and  thus  furthering  molecular  changes,  it  is  to  be  inferred 
fiiQf  nfj^fiy  t^y^tr*  ^'^**l  there  will  be  more  bodily  activity  in 
the  people  of  hot  and  dry  localities  than  in  the  people  of  hot 
and  humid  localities. 

The  evidence  justifies  this  inference.    The  earliest-recorded 

civilization  ffiew  up  in  a  hot  and  dry  region — ^Egypt;  and  in 

nrose  the  Babylonian,  Assyrian,  and 
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rhoenician  civiliEations.  But  the  facts  when  stated  in  tennfi 
of  nations  are  far  less  striking  than  when  stated  in  terms  of 
races.  On  glancing  over  a  generiil  rain-map,  there  will  be 
eeen  an  almost-continuous  area  marked  "  rainless  district/' 
extending  across  North  Africa,  Arabia,  Persia,  ajid  un  through 
Thibet  into  Mongolia;  and  from  within,  or  from  the  borders 
o(,  this  district^  have  come  all  the  conquering  races  of  tho 
Old  World.  We  have  the  Tartar  race,  which,  passing  the 
Southern  mountain-boundarsr  of  this  rainless  district,  peopled 
China  and  the  regions  between  it  and  India — thrusting  tho 
aborigines  of  these  areas  into  the  hilly  tracts ;  and  which  has 
ent  successive  waves  of  invaders  not  into'these  regions  only, 
at  into  the  West,  We  have  the  Aryan  race,  overspreading 
India  and  making  its  way  through  Europe.  We  have  tho 
Bmitic  race,  becoming  dominant  in  North  Afiica,  and^ 
spurred  on  by  Mahomniedan  fiinaticism,  subduing  parts  of 
Europe,  That  is  to  say,  besides  the  Egyptian  race,  which 
became  powerful  in  the  hot  and  dry  valley  of  the  Nile,  we 
have  three  races  widely  unlike  in  type,  which,  from  diflerent 
parts  of  the  rainless  district  have  spread  over  regions 
relatively  humid.  Original  superiority  of  type  was 

not  the  common  trait  of  these  peoples :  the  Tartar  type  is 
inferior,  as  was  the  Eg>^tian,  But  the  common  trait,  as 
proved  by  subjugation  of  other  peoples,  was  energy.  And 
when  we  see  that  this  common  tnnt  in  kinds  of  men  other- 
wise unlike,  had  for  its  concomitant  their  long-continued 
subjection  to  these  special  climatic  conditions — when  we  find, 
further,  that  from  the  region  chai-acteriied  by  these  conditions, 
the  earlier  waves  of  conquering  emigrants,  losing  in  moiste? 
countries  their  ancestral  energy,  were  over-run  by  later  waves 
of  the  same  kind  of  men,  or  of  other  kinds,  coming  from  this 
region ;  we  get  strong  reason  for  inferring  a  relation  between 
constitutional  vigour  and  the  presence  of  an  air  which,  by  its 
warmth  and  dryness,  facilitates  the  vital  actions,  A 

striking  verification  is  at  hand.  The  rain-map  ol  the  New 
W  orfd  J9^pw$  that  the  largest  of  the  paits  distinguished 
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almost  rainless,  is  that  Central-American  and  Mexican 
region  in  which  in^gejious  civilizations  developed ;  and  that 
the  only  other  rainless  district  is  that  part  of  the  ancient  yv 
Peruvian  territory,  in  -which  the  pre-Ynca  civilization  has  "^ 
left  its  most  conspicuous  traces.  Inductively,  then,  the 
evidence  justifies  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  physiological 
deduction.  Nor  are  there  wanting  minor  verifica- 

tions. Speaking  of  the  varieties  of  negroes,  Livingstone  says 
— "  Heat  alone  does  not  produce  blackness  of  skin,  but  heat 
with  moisture  seems  to  insure  the  deepest  hue";  and 
Schweinfurth  remarks  on  the  relative  blackness  of  the  Denka 
and  other  tribes  living  on  the  alluvial  plains,  and  contrasts 
them  with  "the  less  swarthy  and  more  robust  races  who 
inhabit  the  rocky  hills  of  the  interior"^:  differences  with 
which  there  go  differences  of  energy.  But  I  note  this  fact  for 
the  purpose  of  suggesting  its  probable  connexion  with  the 
fact  that  the  lighter-skinned  races  are  habitually  the  domi- 
nant races.  We  see  it  to  have  been  so  in  Egypt  It  was  so 
with  the  races  spreading  south  from  Central  Asia.  Traditions 
imply  that  it  was  so  in  Central  America  and  Peru.  Speke 
says: — "  I  have  always  found  the  lighter-coloured  savages  more 
boisterous  and  warlike  than  those  of  a  dingier  hue."  And  if, 
heat  being  the  same,  darkness  of  skin  accompanies  humidity 
of  the  air,  while  lightness  of  skin  accompanies  dryness  of  the 
air,  then,  in  this  habitual  predominance  of  the  fair  varieties 
of  men,  we  find  further  evidence  that  constitutional  activity, 
and  in  so  far  social  development,  is  favoured  by  a  climate 
conducing  to  rapid  evaporation. 

I  do  not  mean  that  the  energy  thus  resulting  determines, 
of  itself,  higher  social  development:  this  is  neither  implied 
deductively  nor  shown  inductively.  But  greater  energy, 
making  easy  the  conquest  of  less  active  races  and  the  usurpa- 
tion of  their  richer  and  more  varied  habitats,  also  makes 
possible  a  better  utilization  of  such  habitats. 

§  17.  On  passing  frap  leb  we  have  to  note. 
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first«  tbe  effects  of  its  configuration,  a»  favouring  or  hindering 
aocial  integration. 

That  the  habits  of  hunters  or  nomads  may  be  changed  into 
those  required  for  settled  life,  the  surface  occupied  must  be 
one  within  which  coercion  is  easy,  and  beyond  which  the 
tiilficuUies  of  existence  are  great.  The  unconquerableness 
mountaiu  tiibes,  diihcult  to  get  at,  has  been  in  many  times" 
and  in  many  places  exeraplvfiedj  Instance  the  Illyrians,  wlio 
remained  independent  of  the  adjacent  Greeks,  gave  trouble  to 
the  Macedonians,  and  mostly  recovei'ed  their  independence 
after  the  death  of  Alexander;  instance  the  Montenegrina ; 
instance  the  Swiss  j  instance  the  people  of  the  Caucasus, 
The  inhabitants  of  desert-tracts,  as  well  as  those  of  mountain- 
tracts,  are  ditficnlt  to  consolidate:  facility  of  escape,  joined 
with  ability  to  live  in  sterile  regions,  greatly  hinder  social 
subordination.  Within  our  own   island,  surfaces  j 

oMierwise  widely  unlike  have  similarly  hindered  political^ 
integration,  when  tlieir  physical  traits  have  made  it  difficult 
to  roach  their  o<icupants.     The  history  of  Wales  shows  us  how, 
within  that  mountainous  district  itself,  subordination  to  on^i 
ruler  was  hard  to  establish ;  and  still  more  how  bard  it  wad 
to  bring  the  whole  under  the  central  power :  from  the  OId-5 
English  period  down  to  1400,  eight  centuries  of  resistance  j 
passed  before  the  subjugation  was  complete,  and  a  furtherj 
interval  before  the  final  incorporation  with  England.     Thof 
Fens,  in  the  earliest  times  a  haunt  of  marauders  and  of  thosai 
who  escaped  from  established  power,  became,  at  the  time  of 
the  Conquest,  the  last  refuge  of  the  still-resisting  English;^ 
who,  for  many  years,  maintained  theii*  freedom  in  this  tract, 
Quide    almost    inaccessible    by   morasses.     The   prolonged 
ipy  noe  of  the  Highland  elans,  who  were  subjugated 

ouij    .,     r  General  Wade's  roads  put  their  refuges  within 
reaeh^  yields  a  later  prooL  Conversely,  aocial  inte- 

gration is  easy  within  a  ten  icht  while  able  to  support 

A  laige  population,  affonls  ...    ,  :,^3  for  coercing  the  units 
^  ii^  tim%  /)ci}>ulation  :    itspecially  if  it  is  bounded  by  regions 
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ofTering  little  sustenance,  or  peopled  by  enemies,  or  both, 
Egypt  fulfilled  these  conditions  in  a  high  degree^  Govern* 
mental  force  was  unimpeded  by  physical  obstacles  within  the. 
occupied  area;  and  escape  from  it  into  the  adjacent  desert 
involved  either  starvation  or  robbery  and  enslavement  by 
wandering  hordes.  Then  in  small  areas  surrounded  by  the 
sea,  such  as  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Tahiti,  Tonga,  Samoa, 
where  a  barrier  to  flight  is  formed  by  a  desert  of  water 
instead  of  a  desert  of  sand,  the  requirements  are  equally 
well  fulfilled.  Thus  we  may  figuratively  say  that  social 
integration  is  a  process  of  welding,  which  can  be  effected  only 
when  there  are  both  pressure  and  difficulty  in  evading  that 
pressure.  And  here,  indeed,  we  are  reminded  how, 

in  extreme  cases,  the  nature  of  the  surface  permanently 
determines  the  type  of  social  life  it  bears.  From  the  earliest 
recorded  times,  arid  tracts  in  the  East  have  been  peopled  by 
Semitic  tribes  having  an  adapted  social  type.  The  descrip- 
tion given  by  Herodotus  of  the  Scythian's  mode  of  life 
and  social  organization,  is  substantially  the  same  as  that 
given  of  the  Kalmucks  by  Pallas.  Even  were  regions  fitted 
for  nomads  to  have  their  inhabitants  exterminated,  they  would 
be  re-peopled  by  refugees  from  neighbouring  settled  societies ; 
who  would  similarly  be  compelled  to  wander,  and  would 
similarly  acquire  fit  forms  of  union.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
modem  instance  in  point :  not  exactly  of  a  re-genesis  of  an 
adapted  social  type,  but  of  a  genesis  de  novo.  Since  the 
colonization  of  South  America,  some  of  the  pampas  have 
become  the  homes  of  robber-tribes  like  Bedouins. 

Another  trait  of  the  inhabited  area  to  be  noted  as  in- 
fluential, is  its  degree  of  heterogeneity.  Other  things  equal, 
localities  that  are  unifonn  in  structure  are  unfavourable  to 
social  progress.  Leaving  out  for  the  present  its  effects  on 
the  Flora  and  Fauna,  sameness  of  surface  implies  absence  of 
varied  inorganic  materials,  absence  of  varied  experiences, 
absence  of  varied  habits,  and,  therefore,  puts  obstacles  to  in- 
dustrial development  and  the  arts  of  life.    Neither  Central 
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Asia,  not  Central  Africa,  nor  tbe  central  region  of  eitlicT 
American  continent,  has  been  the  seat  of  an  indigenoua 
civilization  of  any  height  Eegions  like  the  Kussian  steppes, 
however  possible  it  may  be  to  carry  into  them  civilisation 
elsewhere  developed,  are  regions  within  which  civilization  is 
not  likely  to  be  initiated ;  because  the  differentiating  agencies 
are  insutficient  When  quite  otherwise  caused,  uniformity 
of  habitat  has  still  tbe  like  effect  As  Professor  Dana  asks 
respecting  a  coral-island : — 

**  How  many  of  the  Tarious  arts  of  civilized  life  could  exist  in  a  land 
where  sheik  are  the  only  cutting  InBtrumouts  .  .  .  fr^ah  water 
barely  enough  for  household  purposes, — no  streams,  nor  monntainSf  nor 
hilla  I  How  much  of  the  poetry  and  literature  of  Eiu^pe  would  he 
intelligible  to  per^c^ns  whose  ideas  had  expanded  only  to  the  limits  of  m 
coral  isbntl^  who  had  never  ooncetved  of  a  surface  of  land  ahove  half  » 
mile  in  breadth — of  a  slope  higher  than  a  beach,  or  of  a  change  in 
seasons  beyond  a  variation  in  the  prevalence  of  rain  I " 

Contrariwise,  the  influences  of  geological  and  geographical 
heterogeneity  in  furthering  social  development,  are  con- 
spicuous. Though,  considered  absolutely,  the  Nile-valley  is 
nut  physically  multiform,  yet  it  is  multiform  in  comparison 
with  surrounding  tracts ;  and  it  presents  that  wliich  seems 
the  most  constant  antecedent  to  civilization^ — the  juxtaposi- 
tion of  land  and  water.  Though  the  Babylonians  and 
Assyrians  had  habitats  that  were  not  specially  varied,  yet 
they  were  more  varied  than  the  riverless  regions  lying  East 
and  West  The  strip  of  territory  in  which  the  Phceaiciaii 
society  arose,  had  a  relatively-extensive  coast;  many  rivers 
furnishing  at  their  mouths  sites  for  the  chief  cities ;  plains 
and  valleys  running  inland,  vrith  hills  between  them  and 
mountains  beyond  them.  Still  more  does  heterogeneity  dis- 
tinguish the  area  in  which  the  Greek  society  evolved :  it  is 
varied  in  its  multitudinous  and  complex  distributions  of  land 
and  sea,  in  its  contour  of  surface,  in  its  soil*  "  No  part  of 
Europe — ^perhaps  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  no  part  of 
thd  world — presents  so  great  a  variety  of  natural  features 
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within  the  same  area  as  Greece."  The  Greeks  themselves, 
indeed,  observed  the  effects  of  local  circumstances  in  so  far 
as  unlikeness  between  coast  and  interior  goes.  As  says 
Mr.  Grote  :— 

^The  ancient  philosophera  and  legislators  were  deeply  impressed 
with  the  contrast  between  an  inland  and  a  maritime  city:  in  the 
former  simplicity  and  uniformity  of  life,  tenacity  of  ancient  habits  and 
dislike  of  what  is  new  and  foreign,  great  force  of  exclusive  sympathy 
and  narrow  range  both  of  objects. and  ideas  ;  in  the  latter,  variety  and 
novelty  of  sensations,  expansive  imagination,  toleratiop  and  occasional 
preference  for  extraneous  customs,  greater  activity  of  the  individual 
and  corresponding  mutability  of  the  state." 

Though  the  differences  here  described  are  mainly  due  to 
absence  and  presence  of  foreign  intercourse ;  yet,  since  this 
itself  is  dependent  on  the  local  relations  of  land  and  sea, 
these  relations  must  be  recognized  as  primary  causes  of 
the  differences.  Just  observing  that  in  Italy  likewise,  civi- 
lization found  a  seat  of  considerable  complexity,  geological 
and  geographical,  we  may  pass  to  the  New  World,  where  we 
see  the  same  thin^  Central  America,  which  was  the  source 
of  its  indigenous  civilizations,  is  characterized  by  compara- 
tive multiformity.  So,  too,  with  Mexico  and  with  Peru. 
The  Mexican  tableland,  surrounded  by  inountains,  contained 
many  lakes:  that  of  Tezcuco,  with  its  islands  and  shores, 
being  the  seat  of  Government ;  and  through  Peru,  varied  in 
surface,  the  Ynca-power  spread  from  the  mountainous  islands 
of  the  large,  irregular,  elevated  lake,  Titicaca. 

How  soil  affects  progress  remains  to  be  observed.  The 
belief  that  easy  obtainment  of  food  is  unfavourable  to  social 
evolution,  while  not  without  an  element  of  truth,  is  by  no 
means  true  as  currently  accepted.  The  semi-civilized  peoples 
of  the  Pacific — the  Sandwich  Islanders,  Tahitians,  Tbngans, 
Samoans,  Fijjians— show  us  considerable  advances  made  in 
places  where  great  prodnotiveness  renders  life  unlaborious. 
In  Sumatra,  where  rice  yields  BO  to  140  fold,  and  in  Mada- 
[gascar,  where  it  yields  SO  to  100  fold,  sudal  development 
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has  not  been  insignificant  KafBrs,  inhabiting  a  tract  Having 
rich  and  extensive  pasturage,  contrast  favourably,  both  in- 
dividually and  socially,  with  neighbouring  races  occupying 
regions  that  are  relatively  unproductive ;  and  those  parta  of ' 
Central  Africa  in  which  the  indigenes  have  made  most  social 
ptogi'eas,  as  Achantee  and  Dahomey,  have  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tions. Indeed,  if  we  call  to  mind  the  Nile-valley,  and  the 
exceptionally-fertilizing  process  it  is  subject  to,  we  see  that 
the  most  ancient  social  development  known  to  us,  began 
in  a  region  which,  fulfilling  other  requirements,  was  also 
characterized  by  great  natural  productiveness. 
)  And  here,  with  respect  to  fertility,  we  may  recognize  a 
/  truth  allied  to  that  which  we  recognized  in  respect  to  cli* 
I  mate;  namely,  that  the  earlier  stages  of  social  evolution  are 
^  possible  only  where  the  resistances  to  be  overcome  are  small. 
As  tliose  arts  of  life  by  which  loss  of  heat  is  prevented,  must 
be  considerably  advanced  before  relatively-inclement  regions 
can  be  well  peopled ;  so,  the  agricultural  arts  must  be  con- 
siderably advanced  before  the  less  fertile  tracta  can  support 
populations  large  enough  for  civilisation.  And  since  arte  of 
every  kind  develop  only  as  societies  progress  in  size  and 
structure,  it  follows  that  there  must  be  societies  having 
habitats  where  abundant  food  can  be  procured  by  inferior 
arts,  before  there  can  arise  the  arts  required  for  dealing  with 
less  productive  habitats.  While  yet  low  and  feeble,  societiea 
can  survive  only  where  the  circumstances  are  least  trying. 
The  ability  to  survive  whei-e  circumstances  are  more  trying 
can  be  possessed  only  by  the  higher  and  stronger  societies 
descending  from  these ;  and  inheriting  their  acquired  organi- 
zation,  appliances,  and  knowledge. 

It  should  be  added  that  variety  of  soil  is  a  factor  of  im- 
portance; since  this  helps  to  cause  that  multiplicity  of 
I'egctal  products  which  largely  aids  social  progress.  In 
sandy  Damara-land,  where  four  kinds  of  mimosas  excludo 
nearly  every  other  kind  of  tree  or  bush,  it  is  clear  that»^ 
apar^iran  farther  obstacles  to  progress,  paucity  of  materiaU 
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must  be  a  great  one.    But  here  we  verge  upon  another  order 
of  factors. 

§  18.  The  character  of  its  Flora  aifects  in  a  variety  of 
ways  the  fitness  of  a  habitat  for  supporting  a  society.  At 
the  chief  of  these  we  must  glance. 

Some  of  the  Esquimaux  have  no  wood  at  all;  while 
others  have  only  that  which  comes  to  them  as  ocean-drift. 
By  using  snow  or  ice  to  build  their  houses,  and  by  the  shifts 
they  are  put  to  in  making  cups  of  seal-skin,  fishing-lines 
and  nets  of  whalebone,  and  even  bows  of  bone  or  horn, 
these  people  show  us  how  greatly  advance  in  the  arts  of  life 
is  hindered  by  lack  of  fit  vegetal  products.  With  this  Arctic 
race,  too,  as  also  with  the  nearly  Antarctic  Fuegians,  we  see 
that  the  absence  or  extreme  scarcity  of  useful  plants  is  an 
insurmountable  impediment  to  social  progress.  Evidence 
better  than  that  furnished  by  these  regions  (where  extreme 
cold  is  a  coexisting  hindrance)  comes  from  Australia ;  where, 
in  a  climate  that  is  on  the  whole  favourable,  the  paucity  of 
plants  available  for  the  purposes  of  life  has  been  a  part- 
cause  of  continued  arrest  at  the  lowest  stage  of  barbarism. 
Large  tracts  of  it,  supporting  but  one  inhabitant  to  sixty 
square  miles,  admit  of  no  approach  to  that  populousness 
which  is  a  needful  antecedent  to  civilization. 

Conversely,  after  observing  how  growth  of  population, 
making  social  advance  possible,  is  furthered  by  abundance  of 
vegetal  products,  we  may  observe  how  variety  of  vegetal 
products  conduces  to  the  same  efifect.  Not  only  in  the 
cases  of  the  slightly-developed  societies  occupying  regions 
covered  by  a  heterogeneous  Flora,  do  we  see  that  dependence 
on  many  kinds  of  roots,  fruits,  cereals,  etc.,  is  a  safeguard 
against  the  famines  caused  by  failure  of  any  single  crop ; 
but  we  see  that  the  materials  furnished  by  a  heterogeneous 
Flora,  make  possible  a  multiplication  of  appliances,  a  conse- 
quent advance  of  the  arts,  and  an  accompanying  develop- 
ment of  skill  and  intelligence.    The  Tahitians  have  on  their 
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islands,  fit  woods  for  the  frameworks  and  roofs  ef  house 
with  palm-leaves  for  thatch ;  there  are  plants  yielding  fibres 
out  of  which  to  twiat  cords,  fishingJiiies,  matting,  etc. ;  the 
tapa-barbt  duly  prepared,  fui-nishes  a  cloth  for  their  various 
articles  of  dress  ;  they  have  cocoa-nuts  for  cups,  etc.,  material 
for  baskets,  sieves,  and  various  domestic  implements ;  theyJ 
have  plants  giving  them  scents  for  their  unguents,  liowei^ ' 
for  their  wreaths  and  necklaces;  they  have  dyes  for  stamp- 
ing patterns  on  their  dresses — all  besides  the  various  foods, 
bread*fi*uit,  taro,  yams,  sweet-potatoes,  arrow-root,  fern-rootJ 
cocoa»nuts,   plantains,  bananoSi  jambo,  ti-root,  sugar-cane,] 
etc.:  enabling  them  to  produce  numerous  made  dishes.    And^ 
the  utilization  of  all  these  materials  implies  a  culture  which. 
in  various  ways  furthers  social  advance.     Kindred  resultiJ 
from  like  causes  have   arisen   among  an   adjacent  people,  i 
widely  unlike  in  character  and  political  organization.     In  aj 
habitat  characterized  by  a  like  variety  of  vegetal  produet49«| 
those  ferocious  cannibals  the  Fijians,  have  develoijed  their  1 
arts  to  a  degi-ee  comparable  witli  tJiat  of  the  Tahittans,  and| 
have  a  division  of  labour  and  a  commercial  organization  that 
\  even  superior     Among  the  thousand  species  of  iinV 
its  in  the  Fiji  Islands,  there  are  such  as  furnish  nt„ .  . 
for  all  purposes,  from  the  building  of  war-canoes  carrying  j 
300  men  down  to  the  making  of  dyes  and  perfumes.     It  may, 
indeed,  be  urged  that  the  New  Zealanders,  exhibiting  a  social 
development  akin  to  that  reached  in  Tahiti  and  Fiji,  had  a 
habitat  of  which  the  indigenous  Flora  was  not  varied.     But 
the  reply  is  that  both  by  their  language  and  their  mythology^ 
the  New  Zcalanders  are  shown  to  have  separated  from  other 
Malayo-Polynesians  after  the  arts  of  life  had  been  con- 
siderably advanced ;  and  that  they  brought  these  arts  (as 
well  as  some  cultivated  plants)  to  a  region  wMch,  though 
poot^  in  edible  plants^  auppHed  in  abundance  plants  other* 
wise  usefuL 
As  above  hinted^  mere  luxuriance  of  vegetation  is  in  soma 
f  a  ModjnnQ&  to  progress      Even  that  inclement  region 
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inhabited  by  the  Fiiegians,  is,  strange  to  say,  made  worse  by 
the  dense  growth  of  useless  underwood  which  clothes  the 
rocky  hills.  Living  though  they  do  under  conditions  other- 
wise so  diflTerent,  the  Andamanese,  too,  are  restricted  to  the 
borders  of  the  sea,  by  the  impenetrable  thickets  which  cover 
the  land.  Indeed  various  equatorial  regions,  made  almost 
useless  even  to  the  semi-civilized  by  jungle  and  tangled 
forest,  were  utterly  useless  to  the  aborigines,  who  had  no 
tools  for  clearing  the  ground.  The  primitive  man,  possessing 
rude  stone  implements  only,  found  but  few  parts  of  the 
Earth's  surface  which,  neither  too  barren  nor  bearing  too 
luxuriant  a  vegetation,  were  available:  so  again  reminding 
us  that  rudimentary  societies  are  at  the  mercy  of  environing 
conditions. 

§  19.  There  remains  to  be  treated  the  Fauna  of  the  region 
inhabited.  Evidently  this  aflFects  greatly  both  the  degree  of 
social  growth  and  the  type  of  that  growth. 

The  presence  or  absence  of  wild  animals  fit  for  food,  influ- 
ential as  it  is  in  determining  the  kind  of  individual  life,  is 
therefore  influential  in  determining  the  kind  of  social  organi- 
zation. Where,  as  in  North  America,  there  existed  game 
enough  to  support  the  aboriginal  races,  hunting  continued 
the  dominant  activity ;  and  a  partially-nomadic  habit  being 
entailed  by  migrations  after  game,  there  was  a  persistent 
impediment  to  agriculture,  to  increase  of  population,  and 
to  industrial  development.  We  have  but  to  consider  the 
antithetical  case  of  the  various  Polynesian  races,  and  to 
observe  how,  in  the  absence  of  a  considerable  land-Fauna, 
they  have  been  forced  into  agriculture  with  its  concomitant 
settled  life,  larger  population,  and  advanced  arts,  to  see  how 
great  an  effect  the  kind  and  amount  of  utilizable  animal-life 
has  on  civilization.  When  we  glance  at  that  pas- 

toral type  of  society  which,  still  existing,  has  played  in  patfc 
times  an  important  part  in  human  progress,  we  again  m0ri 
over  wide  regions  the  indigenous  Fauna  has  bew 
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influential  in  fixing  tlie  form  of  social  union.  On  the  on© 
hand,  in  the  absence  of  herbivores  admitting  of  domestication 
-^hurse.s,  cumels,  oxen,  sheep,  goats — the  pastoral  life  fol- 
lowed by  the  three  great  conquering  races  in  their  original 
habitata,  would  have  been  impossible;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  kind  of  life  was  inconsistent  with  that  formaticn 
of  lai^er  settled  unions  which  is  needed  for  the  higher  social 
relations.  On  recalling  the  cases  of  the  I^aplandera  with 
their  reindeer  and  dogs,  the  Tartars  with  their  boi-ses  and 
cattle,  and  tlie  South  Americans  with  their  llaraaa  and  guinea- 
pigs,  it  becomes  obvious,  too,  that  in  various  cases  this  nature 
of  the  Fauna,  joined  with  that  of  the  surface,  stiU  continues 
to  be  a  cause  of  arrest  at  a  ceitain  stage  of  evolution* 

While  tlie  Fauna  as  containing  an  abundance  or  scarcity 

I  of  creatures  iiseful  to  man  is  an  important  factor,  it  is  also 
an  important  factor  as  containing  an  abundance  or  scarcity 
of  injurious  creatures.  The  presence  of  the  larger  carnivores 
is,  in  some  places,  a  serious  impediment  to  social  life ;  as  in 
Sumatm,  where  villages  are  not  uncommonly  depopulated  by 
tigers ;  as  in  India,  where  *'  a  single  tigress  caused  the  destrac- 

i  tion  of  13  villages,  and  250  square  miles  of  country  were 
thrown  out  of  cultivation/'  and  where  *'in  1869  one  tigress 
killed  127  people,  and  stopped  a  public  road  for  many  weeks/* 
Indeed  we  need  but  recall  the  evils  once  suffered  in  England 
from  wolves,  and  thoso  still  suffered  in  some  parts  of 
Europe,  to  see  that  freedom  to  carry  on  out-door  occupations 
and  intercourse,  which  is   among  the  conditions  to  social 

I  advance,  may  be  hindered  by  predatory  animals.  Nor  must 
we  forget  how  greatly  agilculture  is  occasionally  interfered 

'with  by  Reptiles;  as,  again,  in  India,  where  over  25,000 
persons  die  of  snake-bite  annually.  To  which  evils  directly 
inflicted  by  the  higher  animals,  must  be  added  the  indirect 

levils  which  they  join   insects   in  inflicting,  by  destroying 

I  crops*      Sometimes  injuries  of   this  last  kind  considerably 

[affect  the  mode  of  individual  life  and  consequently  of  social 
V  SM  in  KntSrhnd,  where  crops  are  subject  to  gi*eat  depre- 
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dations  from  mammals,  birds,  and  insects,  and  where  the 
transformation  of  the  pastoral  state  into  a  higher  state  is  thus 
discouraged;  or  as  in  the  Bechuana-country,  which,  while 
"  peopled  with  countless  herds  of  game,  is  sometimes  devas- 
tated by  swarms  of  locusts."  Clearly,  where  the  industrial 
tendencies  are  feeble,  uncertainty  in  getting  a  return  for 
labour  must  hinder  the  development  of  them,  and  cause  rever- 
sion to  older  modes  of  life,  if  these  can  still  be  pursued.  • 

Many  other  mischiefs,  caused  especially  by  insects,  seri- 
ously interfere  with  social  progress.  Even  familiar  expe- 
riences in  Scotland,  where  the  midges  sometimes  drive  one 
indoors,  show  how  greatly  "the  plague  of  flies"  must,  in 
tropical  regions,  impede  outdoor  labour.  Where,  as  on  the 
Orinocd,  the  morning  salutation  is — "  How  are  we  to-day  for 
the  mosquitos  ? "  and  where  the  torment  is  such  that  a  priest 
could  not  believe  Humboldt  voluntarily  submitted  to  it 
merely  that  he  might  see  the  country,  the  desire  for  relief 
must  often  out-balance  the  already-feeble  motive  to  work. 
Even  the  effects  of  flies  on  cattle  indirectly  modify  social 
life ;  as  among  the  Kirghiz,  who,  in  May,  when  the  steppes 
are  covered  with  rich  pasture,  are  obliged  by  the  swarms  of 
flies  to  take  their  herds  to  the  mountains ;  or  as  in  Africa, 
where  the  tsetse  negatives  the  pastoral  occupation  in  some 
localities.  And  then,  in  other  cases,  great  discouragement 
results  from  the  termites,  which,  in  parts  of  East  Africa,  con- 
sume dress,  furniture,  beds,  eta  **  A  man  may  be  rich  to-day 
and  poor  to-morrow,  from  the  ravages  of  the  wliite  ants," 
said  a  Portuguese  merchant  to  Livingstone.  Nor  is  this  all. 
Humboldt  remarks  that  where  the  termites  destroy  all  docu- 
ments, there  can  be  no  advanced  civilization. 

Thus  there  is  a  close  relation  between  the  type  of  social 
life  indigenous  in  a  locality,  and  the  character  of  the  in* 
digeuous  Fauna.  The  presence  or  absence  of  useful  species, 
and  the  presence  or  absence  of  injurious  species,  have  their 
drouring  and  hindering  efl'ects.  And  there  is  not  only  so 
a  furtherance  or  retardation  of  social  progress. 
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gentmlly  considered,  but  there  is  produced  more  op  leaa 
•peciality  in  the  structures  and  activitiea  of  the  commtinity. 

§  20*  To  describe  fully  these  original  external  factors  is 
out  of  the  question.  An  approximately-complete  account  of 
the  classf^s  characterized  above,  would  be  a  work  of  years ; 
and  thero  w^ould  have  to  be  added  many  environing  con* 
ditions  not  yet  indicated. 

Efiect.^  of  differences  in  degiee  and  distribution  of  light,  as 
illtistrated  by  the  domesticity  and  ciiltui*e  which  the  Arctic  ' 
niglit  causes  among  the  Icelanders,  would  have  to  be  treated; 
•6  also  the  minor  effects  due  to  greater  or  less  brilliancy  of 
ordinary  dayliglit   in   sunny   and   cloudy   climates   on   the 
mental  states,  and  therefore  on  the  actions,  of  the  inha- 
bitants.    The  fjiniiliar  fact  that  habitual  fineness  of  weather  , 
and  habitual  inclemency,  lead  respectively  to  out*door  social 
iiitiMcourse  and  in-door  family-life,  and  so  influence  the  cba- 
tftoters  of  dti/-ens,  woidd  have  to  be  taken  into  account.     So, 
too,  would  the  modifications  of  ideas  and  feelings  wrought  by 
imposing  meteorologic  aud  geologic  phenomena.   And  beyond 
the  is0bct8»  made  much  of  by  Mr.  Buckle,  which  these  produce 
on  men's  imagimitions,  and  consequently  on  their  behaviour, 
there  woald  have  to  be  nnt^^d  their  effects  of  other  orders :  as, 
for  instance,  those  which  frequent  earthqnakea  have  on  the 
type  of  architectune — causing  a  preference  for  houses  Uui< 
«;ro  low  and  slight;  and  so  modifying  both  the  domwtie 
amuigi*mi^nts  and  the  irsthetie  culture.    Again,  the  character 
of  llie  fuel  which  a  locality  yielib  has  ooo8e(|ii«yioe9  Ibife 
Tmmiff  in  various  directiooa;  as  we  see  in  the  ecatiwt 
betwi?eii  our  own  cml^bumiog  lotidon,  willi  ila  Uackmed 
gloomy  siUt«t8«  and  the  vood-bnming  cities  of  the  ccmtinent^ 
whfse  genenil  ligHotess  and  bright  (xiIoiub  iiiduoe  a  diSaieBt 
state  of  feeling  haiing  diffetent  reenltsi    How  tbe  minenlogf 
of  a  region  acte^  ecaiody  needi  pninting  enl    Entire  aliseooe 
ofmtlalsouiyciimlMl  pioMttee  of  tbe  afoiie^ege;  pi^ 
^  itfecffpet  iB^y  i&JUaie  advance;  presence  or  jmsimiiy 
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of  tin,  rendering  bronze  possible,  may  cause  a  further  step ; 
and  if  there  are  iron-ores,  a  still  further  step  may  presentily 
be  taken.  So,  too,  the  supply  or  lack  of  lime  for  mortal', 
affects  the  sizes  and  types  of  buildings,  private  and  public ; 
and  thus  influences  domestic  and  social  habits,  as  well  as  art- 
progress.  Even  down  to  such  a  minor  peculiarity  as  the 
presence  of  hot  springs,  which  in  ancient  Central  America 
initiated  a  local  manufacture  of  pottery,  there  would  have  to 
be  traced  the  influence  of  each  physical  condition  in  deter- 
mining the  prevailing  industry,  and  therefore,  in  part,  the 
social  organization. 

But  a  detailed  account  of  the  original  external  factors, 
whether  of  the  more  important  kinds  outlined  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages  or  of  the  less  important  kinds  just  exemplified, 
pertains  to  Special  Sociology.  Any  one  who,  carrying  with 
him  the  general  principles  of  the  science,  undertook  to  inter- 
pret the  evolution  of  each  society,  would  have  to  describe 
completely  these  many  local  causes  in  their  various  kinds 
and  degrees.  Such  an  undertaking  must  be  left  for  the 
sociologists  of  the  future, 

§  21.  Here  my  purpose  has  been  to  give  general  ideas  of 
the  original  external  factors,  in  their  different  classes  and- 
orders;  so  as  to  impress' on  the  reader  the  truth,  barely 
enunciated  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that  the  charari^rfl_  of 
the  environment  co-operate  with  the  characters  of  human 
beings  in  determining^  social  phenomena. 

One  result  of  enumerating  these  original  external  factors 
end  observing  the  parts  they  play,  has  been  that  of  bringing 
into  view  the  fact,  that  the  earlier  stages  of  social  evolution 
are  far  more  dependent  on  local  conditions  than  the  later 
stages.  Though  societies  such  as  we  are  now  most  familiar 
with,  highly  organized,  rich  in  appliances,  advanced  in  know- 
ledge, can,  by  the  help  of  rv^*  ^***fice8,  thrive  in  un. 
favourable  habitats;' yet  (ties  cannot 

do  so.    They  axe  at  ^ 
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Moreover  -^b  thus  find  answers  to  the  questions  sometimes 
raised  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  social  evolution — ^How 
does  it  happen  that  so  many  tribes  of  savages  have  made  no 
manifest  progress  during  the  long  period  over  which  human 
records  extend?  And  if  it  is  true  that  the  human  race 
existed  during  the  later  geologic  periods,  why,  for  100,000 
years  or  more,  did  no  traceable  civilization  result  ?  To  these 
questions,  I  say,  adequate  replies  are  furnished.  When, 
glancing  over  the  classes  and  orders  of  original  external 
factors  above  set  down,  we  observe  how  rare  is  that  combina- 
tion of  favourable  ones  joined  with  absence  of  unfavourable 
ones,  by  which  alone  the  germs  of  societies  can  be  fostered — 
when  we  remember  that  in  proportion  as  the  appliances  are 
few  and  rude,  the  knowledge  small,  and  the  co-operation 
feeble,  the  establishment  of  any  improvement  in  face  of 
surrounding  difiSculties  must  take  a  long  time — ^when  we 
remember  that  this  helplessness  of  primitive  social  groups 
left  them  exposed  to  each  adverse  change,  and  so  caused 
repeated  losses  of  such  advances  as  were  made ;  it  becomes 
easy  to  understand  why,  for  an  enormous  period,  no  consider- 
able societies  were  evolved. 

But  now  having  made  this  general  survey  of  the  original 
^external  factors,  and  drawn  these  general  inferences,  we  may 
leave  all  detailed  consideration  of  them  as  not  further  concern- 
ing us.  For  in  dealing  with  the  Principles  of  Sociology,  we 
have  to  deal  with  facts  of  structure  and  function  displayed 
by  societies  in  general,  dissociated,  so  far  as  may  be,  from 
special  facts  due  to  special  circimistances.  Henceforth  we 
shall  occupy  ourselves  with  those  characters  of  societies 
which  depend  mainly  on  the  intrinsic  natures  of  their  imits, 
rather  than  with  the  characters  determined  by  particular 
extrinsic  influences. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ORIGINAL  INTETINAL  FACTORS. 

§  22.  As  with  the  original  external  factors,  so  with  the 
original  internal  factors — an  adequate  account  of  them  sup- 
poses a  far  greater  knowledge  of  the  past  than  we  can  get. 
On  the  one  hand,  from  men's  bones,  and  objects  betraying 
men's  actions,  found  in  recent  strata  and  in  cave-deposits, 
dating  back  to  periods  since  which  there  have  been  great 
changes  of  climate  and  re-distributions  of  land  and  sea,  we 
must  infer  that  the  habitats  of  tribes  have  been  ever  under- 
going modifications ;  though  what  modifications  we  can  but 
vaguely  guess.  On  the  other  hand,  alterations  of  habitats 
imply  in  the  races  subject  to  them  adaptive  changes  of  func- 
tion and  structure ;  respecting  most  of  which  we  can  know 
little  more  than  their  occurrence. 

Such  fragmentary  evidence  as  we  have  does  not  warrant 
definite  conclusions  respecting  the  ways  and  degrees  in  which 
men  of  the  remote  past  differed  from  men  now  existing. 
There  are,  indeed,  remains  which,  taken  alone,  indicate 
inferiority  of  type  in  ancestral  races.  The  Neanderthal-skull 
and  others  like  it,  with  their  enormous  supra-orbital  ridges  so 
simian  in  character,  are  among  these.  Tliere  is  also  the  skull 
lately  found  by  Mr.  Gillman,  in  a  mound  on  the  Detroit 
river,  Michigan,  and  described  by  him  as  chimpanzee-like  in 
the  largeness  of  the  areas  over  which  the  temporal  muscles 
were  inserted.     But  as  this  remarkable  skull  was  found 
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along  witli  others  that  were  not  remarkable,  and  as  gucli 
skulk  as  that  from  the  cave  in  the  Neanderthal  are 
not  proved  to  be  of  more  ancient  date  than  skulls  which 
deviate  little  from  conimoa  forms,  no  decisive  inferences  can 
be  drawn*  A  kindred,  but  perhaps  a  more  positive, 

statement,  may  be  made  respecting  tliat  compression  of  the 
tibiae  in  certain  ancient  race^,  which  is  expressed  by  the 
epithet  *'  platycneraic*'  First  pointed  out  by  Prof.  Busk  and 
Dr,  Falconer,  us  characterizing  the  men  who  left  their  bones 
in  the  caves  of  Gibraltar,  this  peculiarity,  shortly  afterwards 
discovei'ed  by  H  Broca  in  the  remains  of  cave-men  in 
Fmnce,  was  obser\^ed  afresh  by  llr.  Busk  in  remains  from 
eaves  in  Denbighshire;  and  more  recently  Mr.  Gillman  hiia 
shown  that  it  is  a  trait  of  tibia?  found  along  with  the  rudest 
stoue-implements  in  mounds  on  the  St.  Claire  river,  Micliig; 
As  this  trait  ia  not  known  to  distinguish  any  races  no 
living,  while  it  existed  in  races  which  lived  in  localities 
far  apart  as  Gibraltar^  Prance,  Wales,  and  North  America, 
must  infer  that  an  ancient  race,  distributed  over  a  wide  area,' 
was  in  so  far  unlike  races  which  have  survived. 

Two  general  conclusions  only  seem  waiTanted  by  the  facts 
at  present  known*  The  first  is  that  in  remote  epochs  there 
were,  as  there  are  now,  varieties  of  men  distinguished  by 
diflurences  of  osseous  structure  considerable  in  degree,  and 
probably  by  other  dilYerences ;  and  the  second  is,  that  some 
traits  of  bnitality  and  inferiority  exhibited  in  certain  of  these 
ancient  varieties,  have  either  disappeared  or  now  occur  only 
as  unusual  variations* 


lest 

LOW^H 
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§  23*  So  that  about  the  original  internal  factors,  taken  in 
that  comprehensive  sense  which  includes  the  traits  of  pre- 
historic man,  we  can  ascertain  little  that  helps  us.  Still  we 
may  fairly  draw  from  the  researches  of  geologists  and  arclixeo- 
logists  the  important  general  inferences  that  throughout 
long-past  periods,  as  since  the  commencement  of  history, 
then^  has  bean  going  on  a  continuous  difierentiation  of  races, 
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a  continuous  over-running  of  the  less  powerful  or  less 
adapted  by  the  more  powerful  or  more  adapted,  a  driving  of 
inferior  varieties  into  undesirable  habitats,  and,  occasionally, 
an  extermination  of  inferior  varieties. 

And  now,  carrying  with  us  this  dim  conception  of  primi- 
tive man  and  his  history,  we  must  be  content  to  give  it  what 
definition  we  may,  by  studying  those  existing  races  of  men 
which,  as  judged  by  their  visible  characters  and  their  im- 
plements, approach  most  nearly  to  primitive  man.  Instead 
of  including  in  one  chapter  all  the  classes  and  sub-classes  of 
traits  to  be  set  down,  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  group 
them  into  three  chapters.  We  will  take  first  the  physical, 
then  the  emotional,  lastly  the  intellectual 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  PRIMITIVE  MAN — PHYSICAL, 

§  24.  In  face  of  the  fact  that  the  uncivilized  races  include 
the  Patagonians,  who  reach  some  six  to  seven  feet  in  height, 
while  in  Africa  there  still  exist  remnants  of  the  barbarous 
people  referred  to  by  Herodotus  as  pygmies,  we  cannot  say 
that  there  is  any  direct  relation  between  social  state  and 
stature.  Among  the  North-American  Indians  there  are 
hunting  race^  decidedly  tall ;  while,  elsewhere,  there  are 
stunted  hunting  races,  as  the  Bushmen.  Of  pastoral  peoples, 
too,  some  are  short,  like  the  Kirghiz,  and  some  are  well- 
grown,  like  the  Kaffirs.  And  there  are  kindred  differences 
among  races  of  agricultural  habits. 

Still,  the  evidence  taken  in  the  mass  implies  some  con- 
nexion between  barbarism  and  inferiority  of  size.  *  In  North 
America  the  Chinooks  and  sundry  neighbouring  tribes,  are 
described  as  low  in  stature ;  and  the  Shoshones  are  said  to 
be  of  "a  diminutive  stature."  Of  the  South  American  races 
it  is  asserted  that  the  Guiana  Indian  is  mostly  much  below 
5  ft.  6  in. ;  that  the  Arawiks  are  seldom  more  than  5  ft  4  in. ; 
and  that  the  Guaranis  rarely  reach  5  ft.  So,  too,  is  it  with 
the  uncivilized  peoples  of  Northern  Asia.  The  Kirghiz 
average  5  ft.  3  or  4  in. ;  and  the  Kamschadales  "  are  in 
general  of  low  stature."  In  Southern  Asia  it  is  the  same. 
One  authority  describes,  generally,  the  Tamulian  aborigines 
of  India  as  smaller  than  the  Hindus.  Another,  writing  of 
tbe  HiQ'tnbea,  a&ya  of  the  Puttooas  that  the  men  do  not 
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exceed  5  ft.  2  in.,  nor  the  women  4  ft.  4  in.  Another  esti- 
mates the  Lepchas  as  averaging  about  5  ft.  And  the  Juangs, 
perhaps  the  most  degraded  of  these  tribes,  are  set  down  as, 
males  less  than  5  ft,  and  women  4  ft  8  in.  But  this  con- 
nexion is  most  clearly  seen  on  grouping  the  very  lowest 
races.  Of  the  Fuegians  we  read  that  some  tribes  are  "  not 
more  than  5  ft  high ; "  of  the  Andamanese,  that  the  men  vary 
from  4  ft  10  in.  to  nearly  5  ft ;  of  the  Veddahs,  that  the 
range  is  from  4  ft  1  in.  to  5  ft  3  in. — the  common  height 
being  4  ft  9  in.  Again,  the  ordinary  height  of  the  Bushmen 
is  4  ft  4i  in.,  or,  according  to  Barrow,  4  ft  6  in.  for  the 
average  man,  and  4  ft  for  the  average  woman.  While  their 
allies,  the  Akka,  are  said  by  Schweinfurth  to  vary  from  ^  ft 
1  in.  to  4  ft  10  in. :  the  women,  whom  he  did  not  see,  being 
presumably  still  smaller. 

How  far  is  this  an  original  trait  of  inferior  races,  and  how 
far  is  it  a  trait  superinduced  by  the  unfavourable  habitets 
into  which  superior  races  have  driven  them  ?  The  dwarfish- 
ness  of  Esquimaux  and  Laplanders  may  be  due  partly,  if  not 
wholly,  to  the  great  physiological  cost  of  living  entailed  by 
the  rigorous  climate  they  have  to  bear ;  and  it  no  more  shows 
the  dwarfishness  of  primitive  men  than  does  the  small  size  of 
Shetland  ponies  show  that  primitive  horses  were  smalL  So, 
too,  in  the  case  of  the  Bushmen,  who  are  wanderers  in  a 
territory  *'  of  so  barren  and  arid  a  character,  that  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  it  is  not  permanently  habitable  by  any 
class  of  human  beings,*'  it  is  supposable  that  chronic  innu- 
trition has  produced  a  lower  standard  of  growth.  Manifestly, 
as  the  wetJcep  were  always  thrust  by  the  stronger  into  the 
worst  localities,  there  must  ever  have  been  a  tendency  to 
make  greater  any  original  differences  of  stature  and  strength. 
Hence  the  smallness  of  these  most  degraded  men,  may  have 
been  original ;  or  it  may  have  been  acquired ;  or  it  may  have 
been  partly  original  and  partly  acquired.  In  one 

case,  however,  I  learn  on  good  authority  that  the  low  stature 
was  most  likely  original.    Facts  do  not  justify  the  belief  *^"*' 
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the  Bushmen,  the  Akka,  and  kindred  races  found  in  Africaj 
are  dwarfed  varieties  of  the  Negro  race;  but  suggest  the 
belief  that  they  are  remnants  of  a  race  which  the  N^roes 
dispossessed.  And  this  conclusion,  warranted  by  the  physical 
differences,  is  countenanced  by  general  probability  and  by 
analogy.  Without  making  much  of  the  rumoured  dwarf-race 
in  the  central  parts  of  Madagascar,  or  of  that  in  the  interior 
of  Borneo,  it  suffices  to  recall  the  Hill-tribes  of  India,  which 
are  surviving  groups  of  the  indigenes  islanded  by  the  flood  of 
Aryans,  or  the  tribes  further  east,  similarly  islanded  by  the 
invading  Mongols,  or  the  Mantras  of  the  Malay-peninsula^ 
to  see  that  this  process  has  probably  occurred  in  AMca ;  and 
that  these  tribes  of  diminutive  people  are  scattered  fragments 
of  a  people  originally  small,  and  not  dwarfed  by  conditions. 

Still,  other  evidence  may  be  cited  to  show  that  we  are  not 
justified  in  conceiving  primitive  man  as  decidedly  less  than 
man  of  developed  type.  The  Australians  who,  both  indivi- 
dually and  socially,  are  very  inferior,  reach  a  moderate 
stature;  as  did  also  the  now-extinct  Tasmanians.  Nor  do 
the  bones  of  races  which  have  disappeared,  yield  manifest 
proof  that  pre-historic  man  was,  on  the  average,  much 
smaller  than  historic  man. 

We  shall  probably  be  safe  in  concluding  that  with  the 
human  race,  as  with  other  races,  size  is  but  one  trait  of  higher 
evolution,  which  may  or  may  not  coexist  vdth  other  traits ; 
and  that,  within  certain  limits,  it  is  determined  by  local  con- 
ditions, which  here  favour  preservation  of  the  larger,  and 
elsewhere,  when  nothing  is  gained  by  size,  conduce  to  the 
spread  of  a  smaller  variety  relatively  more  prolific.  But  we 
may  further  conclude  that  since,  in  the  conflicts  between 
races,  superiority  of  size  gives  advantages,  there  has  been  a 
survival  of  the  larger,  which  has  told  where  other  conditions 
have  allowed :  implying  that  the  average  primitive  man  was 
somewhat  less  than  is  the  average  civilized  man« 

/  25.  As  oi  stature,  so  of  structure,  we  must  say  that  the 
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contrast  is  not  marked.  Passing  over  smaller  distinctive 
traits  of  inferior  human  races,  such  as  the  deviation  in  the 
form  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  existence  of  solid  bone  where,  in 
the  civilized,  the  frontal  sinus  exists,  we  may  limit  ourselves 
to  traits  which  have  a  meaning  for  us.        i2 

Men  of  rude  types  are  generally  characterized  by  relatively 
small  lower  limbs.  Pallas  describes  the  Ostyaks  as  having 
''  thin  and  slender  legs/'  I  find  two  authorities  mentioning 
the  "short  legs'*  and  "slender  legs"  of  the  Kamschadales, 
So,  among  the  Hill-tribes  of  India,  Stewart  says  the  Kookies 
have  1^  ''  short  in  comparison  to  the  length  of  their  bodies, 
and  their  arms  long%"  Of  sundry  American  races  the  Uke  is 
remarked.  We  read  of  the  Chinooks  that  they  have  "  small 
and  crooked  "  legs ;  of  the  Guaranis,  that  their  **  arms  and 
legs  are  relatively  short  and  thick ;"  and  even  of  the  gigantic 
Patagonians  it  is  asserted  that "  their  limbs  are  neither  so 
muscular  nor  so  large-boned  as  their  height  and  apparent 
bulk  would  induce  one  to  suppose."  This  truth  holds  in 
Australia,  too.  Even  if  the  leg-bones  of  Australians  are 
equal  in  length  to  those  of  Europeans,  it  is  unquestionable 
that  their  legs  are  inferior  in  massiveness.  Thoup[h  I  find 
no  direct  statement  respecting  the  Fuegians  under  this  head, 
yet  since,  while  said  to  be  short,  they  are  said  to  have  bodies 
comparable  in  bulk  to  those  of  higher  races,  it  is  inferable 
that  their  deficiency  of  height  results  from  the  shortness  of 
their  legs.  Lastly,  the  Akka  not  only  have  "  short,  bandy 
legs,"  but,  though  agile,  their  powers  of  locomotion  are 
defective :  "  every  step  they  take  is  accompanied  by  a  lurcli ;" 
and  Schweinfurth  describes  the  one  who  was  with  him  for 
many  months,  as  never  able  to  carry,  a  full  dish  without 
spilling.  Those  remains  of  extinct  races  lately  refened  to, 
seem  aLso  to  countenance  the  belief  that  the  primitive  man 
was  characterized  by  lower  limbs  inferior  to  our  own :  the 
platycnemic  tibiae  once  characterizing  tribes  of  mankind 
which  were  so  widely  dispersed,  seem  to  imply  this.    While 
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recognizing  differences,  we  may  fairly  say  that  this  trait  of 
relatively*inferior  legs  ia  sufficiently  marked ;  and  it  is  a 
trait  which,  remotely  siitiian,  is  also  repeated  by  the  child  of 
the  civilized  man. 

That  the  balance  of  power  between  legs  and  arms,  originally 
adapted  to  climbing  habits,  is  likely  to  have  been  changed  in 
the  course  of  progress,  is  manifest  During  the  conilicts 
between  races,  an  advantage  must  have  been  gained  by  those 
having  legs  somewhat  more  developed  at  the  expense  of  the 
body  at  large,  I  do  not  mean  chiefly  an  advantage  in  swift- 
ness or  agility ;  I  mean  in  trials  of  strength  at  close  quarters, 
In  combat,  the  force  exerted  by  arms  and  trunk  is  limited  by 
the  ability  of  the  legs  to  withstand  the  strain  thrown  on  them. 
Hence,  apart  from  advantages  in  locomotion,  tlie  stronger* 
legged  races  have  tended  to  become,  other  things  equaU 
dominant  mces. 

Among  other  structural  traits  of  the  primitive  man  which 
we  have  to  note,  the  most  marked  is  the  larger  size  of  the 
JRWS  and  teetli.  This  is  shown  not  simply  in  that  progna- 
thouB  form  characterizing  various  inferior  races,  and,  to  aa 
extreme  degree,  the  Akka,  but  it  is  shown  also  in  racea 
otherwise  chamcterized :  even  ancient  British  skulls  have 
relatively-massive  jaws.  That  this  trait  is  connected  with 
the  eating  of  coarse  food,  hard,  tough,  and  often  uncooked, 
and  perhaps  also  with  the  greater  use  of  the  teeth  in  place  of 
tools,  as  we  see  our  own  boys  use  them,  is  faiily  inferable. 
Diminution  of  fnuclion  has  brought  diminution  of  size,  both 
of  the  jaws  and  of  the  attached  muscles.  Whence,  too,  as  a 
remoter  sequence,  that  diminution  of  the  zygomatic  arches 
through  which  these  muscles  pass :  producing  an  additional 
diflerence  of  outline  in  Uie  civilized  face. 

Tliese  changes  are  noteworthy  as  illustrating,  unmistak* 
ably,  the  reaction  which  social  development,  with  all  the 
appliances  it  brings,  has  on  the  structure  of  the  social  unit. 
And  recognizing  the  externally-visible  changes  arising  from 
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this  cause,  we  can  the  less  doubt  the  occurrence  of  internal 
chancres,  as  of  brain,  arising  from  the  same  cause. 

§  26.  One  further  morphological  trait  may  be  dealt  with 
in  immediate  connexion  with  physiological  traits.  I  refer  to 
the  size  of  the  digestive  organa 

Here  we  have  little  beyond  indirect  evidence.  In  the 
absence  of  some  conspicuous  modification  of  figure. caused  by 
large  stomach  and  intestines,  this  character  is  one  not  likely 
to  have  been  noticed  by  travellers.  Still,  we  liave  some 
facts  to  the  point  The  Kamschadales  are  described  as 
having  "  a  hanging  belly,  slender  legs  and  arms."  Of  the 
Bushmen,  Barrow  writes,  **  their  bellies  are  uncommonly  pro- 
tuberant." Schweinf urth  speaks  of  the  "  large,  bloated  belly 
and  short,  bandy  legs  '*  of  the  Akka ;  and  elsewhere,  describ- 
ing the  structure  of  this  degraded  type  of  man,  he  says — 
*•  The  superior  region  of  the  chest  is  flat,  and  much  contracted, 
but  it  widens  out  below  to  support  the  huge  hanging 
belly."  Indirect  evidence  is  supplied  by  the  young, 

alike  of  civilized  and  savage  peoples.  Doubtless,  the  re- 
latively-large abdomen  in  the  child  of  the  civilized  man,  is 
in  the  main  an  embryonic  trait.  But  as  the  children  of 
inferior  races  are  more  distinguished  in  this  way  than  our 
own  children,  we  get  indirect  reason  for  thinking  that  the 
less-developed  man  was  thus  distinguished  from  the  more* 
developed.  Schweinfurth  refers  to  the  children  of  the 
African  Arabs  as  like  the  Akka  in  this  respect.  Describing 
the  Veddahs,  Tennant  mentions  the  protuberant  stomachs  of 
the  children.  Galton  says  of  the  Damara  children,  that  "  all 
have  dreadfully  swelled  stomachs."  And  from  Dr.  Hooker  I 
learn  that  the  like  trait  holds  throughout  BengaL 

The  possession  of  a  relatively-larger  alimentary  system  is,> 
indeed,  a  character  of  the  lowest  races  inferable  from  their ' 
immense    capacities    for    containing   and    digesting    food. 
Wrangel  says  each  of  the  Takute  ate  in  a  day  six  times  as 
many  fish  as  he  oookl  ea  ibes  a  five-year- 
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old  child  of  tilts  race  as  devouring  three  candles^  several 
pounds  of  sour  frozea  butter,  and  a  large  piece  of  yellow  soap ; 
and  adds — *'  I  have  repeatedly  seen  a  Yakut,  or  a  Tongouse, 
devour  forty  pounds  of  meat  in  a  day."  Of  the  Comanches^ 
Schoolcraft  says — "  After  long  abstinence  tbey  eat  voraciously^ 
and  without  apparent  inconvenience"  Thompson  remarks 
that  the  Bushmen  have  "pow era  of  stomach  similar  to  the 
beasts  of  prey,  both  in  voracity  and  in  Bupporting  hunger." 
And  no  less  clear  is  the  implication  of  the  stories  of  gluttony 
told  by  Captain  Lyon  about  the  Esquimaux,  and  by  Sir  Gr, 
Grey  about  the  Australians. 

Such  traits  are  necessary,  A  digestive  apparatus  large 
lenough  for  a  European,  feeding  at  short  and  regtilar  in- 
liervals,  would  not  be  large  enough  for  a  savage  whoso 
(meals,  somctime.tj  scanty,  sometimes  abundant,  follow  one 
j  another,  now  quickly,  and  now  after  the  lapse  of  days.  A 
[man  who  depends  on  the  chances  of  the  chase,  will  profit  by 
I  the  ability  to  digest  a  great  quantity  when  it  is  obtainable,  to 
[  compensate  for  intervals  of  semi-^tarvatiom  A  stomach  able 
I  to  deal  only  with  a  moderate  meal,  must  leave  its  possessor 
it  a  disadvantago  in  comparison  with  one  whose  stomach 
is  ablOp  by  immense  meals,  to  make  up  for  many  meals 
Itnissed.  Beyond  the  need  hence  arising  for  a  large 

|lilinientary  system,  there  is  the  need  arising  from  the  low 
jnalitj^  of  the  food.    Wild  fruits,  nuts,  roots,  shoots,  etCi 
aust  be  eMen  in  great  masses  to  yield  the  required  supplies 
af  nitrogenous  compounds,  fiits^  and  carbo-hydrates ;  and  of 
limal  food,  the  insects,  larvae,  worms,  vermin,  consumed  ia 
iefault  of  larger  prey,  contain  much  useless  matter.     Indeed, 
be  worn  taeth  of  savages  suffice  of  themselves  to  provo 
|lhat  much  indigestible  matter  is  masticated  and  swallowed* 
lence,  such  an  abdominal  development  as  the  Akka  show 
a  degree  almost  ape-like,  ii  &  trait  of  primitive  man  necea- 
litated  1  >  Ive  conditions. 

Jiist  II  at  some  waste  of  force  results  from  carrying 

alMftit  rchtiVfAy-lRTgeT  stomach  and  intestines,  let  tta  observe, 
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chiefly,  the  physiological  effects  accompanying  such  a  strac- 
ture  adapted  to  such  circumstances.    At  times  when  enormous 
meals  have  to  be  digested,  repletion  must  produce  inertness ; 
and  at  times  when,  from  lack  of  food,  the  energies  flag,  there 
can  be  none  to  spare  for  any  activities  save  those  prompted 
by  hunger.    Clearly,  the  irregular  feeding  entailed  on  the  I 
primitive  man,  prevents  .continuous  labour :  so  hindering,  in  , 
yet  another  way,  the  actions  required  to  lead  him  out  of  his  \ 
primitive  state. 

§  27.  There  is  evidence  that,  apart  from  stature  and  apart 
even  from  muscular  development,  the  imcivilized  man  is  less 
powerful  than  the  civilized  man.   (He  is  unable  to  expend    p 
suddenly  as  great  an  amount  of  force,^  and  he  is  unable  to     * 
continue  the  expenditure  of  force  for  so  long  a  time. 

Of  the  Tasmanians,  now  no  longer  existing,  P^ron  said 
that,  though  they  were  vigorous-looking,  the  dynamometer 
proved  them  to  be  inferior  in  strength.  Their  allies  by  race, 
the  Papuans,  "  although  well  made,"  are  described  as  being 
"  our  inferiors  in  muscular  power."  Eespecting  the  aborigines 
of  India,  the  evidence  is  not  quite  consistent  Mason  asserts 
of  other  Hill-tribes,  as  of  the  Karens,  that  their  strength 
soon  flags ;  while  Stewart  describes  the  Kookie  boys  as  very 
enduring:  the  anomaly  being,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
possibly  due  to  the  fact  that  he  did  not  test  their  endurance 
over  successive  days.  While  saying  that  the  Damaras  have 
"immense  muscular  development,"  Galton  says — ^''I  never 
found  one  who  was  anything  like  a  match  for  the  -average  of 
my  own  men  **  in  trials  of  strength ;  and  Andersson  makes  a 
like  remark.  Galton  further  observes  that  "  in  a  long,  steady 
journey  the  savages  [Damaras]  quickly  knock  up  unless  they 
adopt  some  of  our  usages."  Similady  with  American  races. 
King  found  the  Esquimaux  xelatividy  wade;  wd  Bqrton 
remarks  of  the  Dakotahs  that^  ''likeraU 
deficient  in  corporeal  streng^" 
There  are  probably  two 
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savage  and  civilized — relative  iimtitrition^  and  a  relativoly* 

smaller  nervous  system.  The  fact  that  a  horse  out 

at  gmss  gains  in  bulk  while  losing  his  fitness  for  continued 
exeiiion,  makes  credible  the  statement  that  a  savage  may 
have  fleshy  limbs  and  be  comparatively  weak ;  and  that  his 
weakness  may  be  still  more  marked  when  his  muscles,  fed 
by  a  blood  of  low  quality^  are,  at  the  same  time,  amall.  Men 
in  training  find  that  it  takes  months  to  mise  muscles  to  their 
lijjrhest  powers,  whether  of  sudden  exertion  or  prolonged 
exertion,  'Whence  we  may  infer  that  from  food  poor  in  kiiul 
and  irregularly  supplied,  deficiency  of  strength,  under  both 
its  forms,  M*ill  result.  The  other  cause,  less  obvious, 

is  one  whicli  must  not  be  overlooked.  As  was  shown  in  the 
Principles  of  Psychology,  Ch.  I.,  it  is  the  nervous  system  rather 
than  the  muscular  system,  which  measures  the  force  evolved. 
In  all  animals  the  initiator  of  motion,  the  nervous  system 
varies  in  size  partly  as  the  quantity  of  motion  generated  and 
partly  as  the  complexity  of  that  motion*  On  remembering 
the  failure  of  muscular  power  which  comes  along  with  flagging 
emotions,  or  desire^s  lapsing  into  indiflerence,  and,  contrariwise, 
the  immense  power  given  by  intense  passion,  we  shall  see  how 
immediate  is  the  dependence  of  strength  upon  feeling.  And, 
seeing  this,  we  shall  understand  why,  other  things  equal,  the 
savage  with  a  fimaller  brain,  geuemting  less  feeling,  is  not  so 
strong. 


§  28.  Among  the  physiological  traits  which  distinguish 
man  in  his  primitive  state  from  man  in  his  advanced  state, 
we  may,  with  certainty,  set  down  relative  hardiness.  Con- 
trast die  trial  of  constitution  which  cliild-bearing  brings  on 
the  civilized  woman,  with  that  which  it  brings  on  the  savage 
woman.  Ask  what  would  happen  to  both  mother  and  child, 
tmder  the  conditions  of  sa%'aga  life,  had  they  no  greater 
toughness  of  physiqit^  than  is  possessed  by  the  civilized 
mother  and  child  Both  the  existence  of  this  ti^t  and  its 
necessity  trill  then  be  obvious. 
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Survival  of  the  fittest  must  ever  have  tended  to  produce 
and  maintain  a  constitution  capable  of  enduring  the  pains, 
hardships,  injuries,  necessarily  accompanying  a  life  at  the 
mercy  of  surrounding  actions.  The  Fuegian  who  quietly  lets 
the  falling  sleet  melt  on  his  naked  body,  must  be  the  product 
of  a  discipline  which  has  killed  ofT  all  who  were  not  extremely 
tenacious  of  life.  When  we  read  that  the  Yakuts,  who  from 
their  ability  to  bear  cold  are  called  "  iron  men,"  sometimes 
sleep  "  completely  exposed  to  the  heavens,  with  scarcely  any 
clothing  on,  and  their  bodies  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of 
rime,"  we  must  infer  that  their  adaptation  to  the  severities  of 
their  climate  has  resulted  from  the  habitual  destruction  of 
all  but  the  most  resisting.  Similarly  with  respect  to  another 
detrimental  influence.  Mr.  Hodgson  remarks  that  a ''  capacity 
to  breathe  malaria  as  though  it  were  common  air,  charac- 
terizes nearly  all  the  Tamulian  aborigines  of  India;"  and 
the  ability  of  some  Negro-races  to  live  in  pestilential  regions, 
shows  that  elsewhere  there  has  been  produced  a  power  to 
withstand  deleterious  vapours.  So,  too,  is  it  with  the  bear- 
ing of  bodily  injuries.  The  recuperative  powers  of  the  Aus- 
tralians, and  of  other  low  races,  are  notorious.  Wounds 
which  would  be  fatal  to  Europeans  they  readily  recover 
from. 

Whether  this  gain  entails  loss  in  other  directions,  we  have 
no  direct  evidence.  It  is^known  that  the  hardier  breeds  of 
domestic  animals  are  smaller  than  the  less  hardy  breeds; 
and  it  may  be  that  a  human  body  adapted  to  extreme  pertur- 
bations, gains  its  adaptation  at  the  expense,  perhaps  of  size, 
perhaps  of  energy.  And  if  so,  this  fitness  for  primitive 
conditions  entails  yet  a  further  impediment  to  the  establish- 
ment of  higher  conditions.  - 

§  29.  A  dosely-related  physiological  ttait  must  be  added. 
Along  with  this  gieatar  sb  r  iigarious  actions, 

there  is  a  compaiatiw  is4{reeable  or 

painful 
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tions  they  cause  are  not  so  acute*  According  to  Lichtenstein, 
the  Bushmen  do  not  "  appear  to  have  any  feeling  of  even  the 
most  striking  changes  in  tlie  temperature  of  the  atmosphere/' 
Gardiner  aaya  the  Zuhia  *'  are  perfect  salamanders  *' — arranging 
the  burniri  '  ts  with  their  feet,  and  dipping  their  hands 
into  the  1  *  intents  of  cooking-vessels.     The  Abipones, 

i^ain^  are  "  extremely  tolerant  of  the  inclemencies  of  the 
sky/*  So  is  it  with  the  feelings  caused  by  bodily  injuries. 
Many  travellers  express  surprise  at  the  calmness  with  which 
men  of  inferior  types  undergo  serious  operations.  Evidently 
the  sufferings  produced  are  much  lesa  than  would  be  pro- 
duced in  men  of  higher  types. 

Here  we  have  a  further  chamcteristic  which  might  havd 
been  inferred  A  jrt*wri.    Pain  of  every  kind,  down  even  to 
the  irritatiou  produced  by  discomfort,  entails  physiological 
waste  of  a  detrimental  kind*     No  less  certain  tlian  the  fact 
that  continued  agony  is  followed  by  exhaustion,  which  ii|J 
feeble  persons  may  be  fatal,  is  the  fact  that  minor  sufferiugaJ 
including  the  disagreeable  sensations  caused  by  cold  audi 
hunger,  undermine  the  energies,  and  may,  when  the  vilafl 
balance  ia  diihcult  to  maintain,  destroy  it.    Among  primiJ 
tive  races  the  most  callous  must  have  had  the  advantage! 
when  irremediable  evib  had  to  he  borne;  and  thus'relativj 
callousness  must  have  been  made,  by  survival  of  the  fittest^ 
constitutionaL 

This  physiological  trait  of  primitive  man  has  a  meaning 
for  ua.     Positive  and  ^      '■        j  forts — the  suHeringaj 

which    come   from   ovi  s,  and  the  cravings  1 

originated  by  parts  of  the  nervous  system  debarred  from  their 
noitnal  actions — being  the  stimuli  to  exertion,  it  results  tha^J 
the  constitutionally  callous  are  less  readily  spurred  into" 
activity.  A  physical  evil  which  prompts  a  relatively-sensitive 
man  to  provide  a  remedy,  leaves  a  relatively-insensitive  maadl 
almost  or  quite  inert:  either  ho  aubmita  p;i8sivel\%  or  he  i»" 
content  with  some  make-shift  remedy. 

Bo  tliat  beyond  iK)sitive  obstacles  to  advance,  theie  exists 


^^B 

■ 

■■ 
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at  the  outset  this  negative  obstacle,  that  the  feelings  which 
prompt  efforts  and  cause  improvements  are  weak. 

§  30.  As  preliminary  to  the  summing  up  of  these  physical 
characters,  I  must  name  a  most  general  one — early  arrival 
at  maturity.  Other  things  equal,  the  less  evolved  types  of 
organisms  take  shorter  times  to  reach  their  complete  forms 
than  do  the  more  evolved;  and  this  contrast,  conspicuous 
between  men  and  most  inferior  creatures,  is  perceptible 
among  varieties  of  men.  There  is  reason  for  associating 
this  difference  with  the  difference  in  cerebral  development. 
The  greater  costliness  of  the  larger  brain,  which  so  long 
delays  human  maturity  as  compared  with  mammalian  ma- 
turity  generally,  delays  also  the  maturity  of  the  civilized 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  savage.  Causation  apart, 
however,  the  fact  is  that  (climate  and  other  conditions 
being  equal)  the  inferior  races  reach  puberty  sooner  than 
the  superior  races.  Everjrwhere  the  remark  is  made  that 
the  women  early  bloom  and  early  fade ;  and  a  corresponding 
trait  of  course  holds  in  the  men.  This  completion  of  growth 
and  structure  in  a  shorter  period,  implies  less  plasticity  of 
nature :  the  rigidity  of  adult  life  sooner  makes  modification 
difficult  This  trait  has  noteworthy  consequences :  one  being 
that  it  tends  to  increase  those  obstacles  to  progress  arising 
from  the  characters  above  described;  which,  on  now  re- 
enumerating  them,  we  shall  see  are  already  great. 

K  the  primitive  man  was  on  the  average  less  than  man  as 
we  now  know  him,  there  must  have  existed,  during  early  stages 
when  also  the  groups  of  men  were  small  and  their  weapons 
ineffective,  far  greater  difficulties  than  afterwards  in  dealing 
with  the  larger  animals,  both  enemies  and  prey.  Inferiority 
of  the  lower  limbs,  alike  in  size  and  structure,  must  also  have 
made  primitive  men  less  able  to  cope  with  powerful  and  swift 
creatures ;  whether  they  had  to  be  escaped  from  or  mastered. 
His  larger  alimentary  system,  adapted  to  an  irregular  supply 
of  food,  mostly  inferior  in  quality,  dirty«  and  unoooke 
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besides  entailing  mechanical  loss,  gave  to  the  primitive  man 
only  an  irregular  supply  of  nervous  power,  smaller  in  average 
amount  than  that  which  follows  good  feeding.  Constitutional 
callousness,  even  of  itself  adverse  to  progress,  must,  when 
coexisting  with  this  lack  of  persistent  energy,  have  hindered 
still  further  any  change  for  the  better.  So  that  in  three  ways 
the  impediments  due  to  physical  constitution  were  at  first 
greater  than  afterwards.  By  his  structiure  man  was  not  so 
well  fitted  for  dealing  with  his  difiiculties ;  the  energies  re- 
quired for  overcoming  them  were  smaller  as  well  as  more 
irregular  in  flow ;  and  he  was  less  sensitive  to  the  evils  he 
had  to  bear.  Aj^  the  time  when  his  environment  was  entirely 
unsubjugated,  he  was  least  able  and  least  anxious  to  sub- 
jugate it  While  the  resistances  to  progress  were  greatest, 
the  ability  to  overcome  them  and  the  stimulus  to  overcome 
them  were  smallest 


CHAPTER  VL 

THB  PRIMITIVB  MAN — EMOTIONAL. 

§  31,  A  MEASURE  of  evolution  in  living  things,  is  the 
degree  of  correspondence  between  changes  in  the  organism 
and  coexistences  and  sequences  in  the  environment.  In  the 
Principles  of  Psychology  (§§  139 — 176),  it  was  shown  that 
mental  development  is  •'an  adjustment  of  inner  to  outer 
relations  that  gradually  extends  in  Space  and  Time,  that 
becomes  increasingly  special  and  complex,  and  that  has  its 
elements  ever  more  precisely  co-ordinated  and  more  com- 
pletely integrated."  Though  in  that  place  chiefly  exemplified 
as  the  law  of  intellectual  progress,  this  is  equally  the  law  of 
emotional  progress.  The  emotions  are  cgifp^^^rlfd  out  of  j 
simple  feelings,  or  I'atter,  out  of  the  ideas  of  them ;  the  ' 
higher  emotions  are  compounded  out  of  the  lower  emotions ; 
and  thus  there  is  progressing  integration.  For  the  same 
reason  there  is  progressing  complexity :  each  larger  aggregate 
of  ideal  feelings  contains  more  varied,  as  well  as  more  nume- 
rous, clusters  of  components.  Extension  of  the  correspon- 
dence in  Space,  too,  though  less  manifest,  is  visible :  witness 
the  difference  between  the  proprietary  feeling  in  the  savage, 
responding  only  to  a  few  adjacent  objects — food,  weapons, 
decorations,  place  of  shelter — and  the  proprietary  feeling  in 
the  civilized  man*  who  owns  land  in  Canada,  shares  in  an 
Austnliii  'AH  stock,  and  mortgage-bonds  on  an 

Indi  ' '   'red  extension  of  the  corre- 
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spondence  in  Time  occurs,  will  be  manifest  on  remembering 
how,  in  ourselves,  tlie  Bentiment  of  possession  prompts  acts 
of  wliich  the  fruition  can  come  only  after  many  years,  and  is 
Bven  gratified  by  on  ideal  power  over  bequeatlied  property. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  a  later  division  of  the  Principles  of 
P^l/nholo^i/  (§§  47 y — 483),  a  more  special  measure  of  mental 
development  is  the  degree  of  representativeness  in  the  states 

consciousness.  Cognitions  and  feelings  were  both  claa- 
^fied  in  the  ascending  order  of  presentative,  presentative- 
representative,  representative,  and  re-representative.  It  was 
shown  that  this  more  special  standard  harmonizes  with  the 
more  general  standard  ;  since  higher  representativeness  is 
implied  by  the  more  expensive  integrations  of  ideas,  by  the 
increased  definiteue.ss  with  which  ideas  are  formed,  by  the 
ater  complexity  of  the  integrated  groups,  as  well  as  by  the 

eater  heterogeneity  among  their  elements ;  and  here  it  may 
he  added  that  higher*  representativeness  is  also  shown  by  the 
wider  range  iu  Space  and  in  Time  reached  by  the  representa- 
tions 

There  is  a  further  raensure  which  may  be  serviceably  used 
^ong  with  the  other  two.     In  tlie  Princijjlm  of  Fsycholoijtf^ 

253,  we  saw  that — 

"Mental  evohition, Iwth  intellectual  and  eifiotioualjmflybe  mca 
by  the  degrt^e  of  remoteness  from  primitive  reflex  action.    The  fo 
tion  of  8ii«M«n,  irreversible  conduidoufi  on  the  slenderest  evidence, 
leas  diiflAut  from  reflex  action  than  is  the  formation  of  deliberate  i 
fflodifialjle  concliiBionB  af  t^t^r  much  evidence  haa  been  collect^    And 
Bttnilai*ly,  the  qtiick  pnfii?age  of  aiiuple  emolionB  into  the  particular  kind 
of  conduct  they  prompt,  is  less  distant  from  reflex  action  than  is  th 
Ci»ini>:U'atively-heaitAting  pasatigo  of  compound  emotions  into  kinds « 
conduct  determined  by  the  joint  iuBtigation  of  their  comj;ionentsL** 

Here,  then,  are  our  guides  in  studying  the  emotional 
nature  of  primitive  man.  Being  less  evolved,  we  must 
expect  to  find  him  deficient  in  those  complex  emotions  whicli 
nsspond  to  luultitudinous  and  remote  proliabilities  and  con- 
tiugencies.  Ilis  consciousness  differs  from  that  of  the  civil-^ 
ijEed  nmi^  by  consisting  more  of  sensations  and  the  simpld 
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representative  feelings  directly  associated  with  them,  and  less 
of  the  involved  representative  feelings.  And  the  relatively- 
simple  emotional  consciousness  thus  characterized,  we  may 
expect  to  be  consequently  characterised^^  more  of  that 
irregularity  which  results  when  each  desire  as  it  arises 
discharges  itself  in  action  before  counter-desires  have  been 
awakened. 

§  32.  On  turning  from  these  deductions  to  examine  the 
facts  with  a  view  to  induction,  we  meet  difficulties  like  those 
met  in  the  last  chapter.  As  in  size  and  structure,  the  inferior 
races  differ  from  one  another  enough  to  produce  some  indefi- 
niteness  in  our  conception  of  the  primitive  man — ^physical ; 
so  in  their  passions  and  sentiments,  the  inferior  races  present 
contrasts  which  obscure  the  essential  traits  of  the  primitive 
man — emotional 

This  last  difficxilty,  like  the  first,  is  indeed  one  that  might 
have  been  anticipated.  Widely-contrasted  habitats,  entailing 
widely-unlike  modes  of  life,  have  necessarily  caused  emo- 
tional specialization  as  well  as  physical  specialization. 
Further,  the  inferior  varieties  of  men  have  been  made  to 
differ  by  the  degrees  and  durations  of  social  discipline  they 
have  been  subject  to.  Referring  to  such  unlikenesses, 
Mr.  Wallace  remarks  that  "  there  is,  in  fact,  almost  as  much 
difference  between  the  various  races  of  savage  as  of  civilized 
peoples." 

To  conceive  the  primitive  man,  therefore,  as  he  existed 
when  social  aggregation  commenced,  we  must  generalize  as 
well  as  we  can  this  entangled  and  partially-conflicting  evi- 
dence :  led  mainly  by  the  traits  common  to  the  very  lowest* 
and  finding  what  guidance  we  may  in  the  d  priori  conclusiona 
set  down  above. 

§  33.  The  fundamental  trait  of  impulsiveness  is  not  every- 
where omspicuous.  Taken  in  the  mass,  the  aborigines  of  the 
Neiw  Wocid  loeni  impassive  in  comparison  with  those  of  the 
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Old  World :  some  of  them,  indeed,  exceeding  the  civilized 

peoples  of  Europe  in  ability  to  control  their  emotions,  Tho 
Dakotahs  suffer  with  patience  both  physical  and  moral  pains. 
The  Creeks  display  •*  phlegmatic  coldness  and  indifference*" 
According  to  Bernau,  the  Guiana  Indian,  though  **  strong  in 
his  affections,  ,  .  •  is  never  seen  to  weep,  but  will  l>ear 
the  most  excruciating  pains  and  the  loss  of  his  (^earest  rela- 
tions with  apparent  stoical  insensibility;"  and  Humboldt 
©peaks  of  his  "  resignation*"  Wallace  comments  on  '*  the 
apathy  of  the  Indian,  who  scarcely  ever  exhibits  any  fL44ing3 
of  regret  on  parting  or  of  pleasure  on  his  retura/'  And  that 
a  character  of  this  kind  was  wide-spread,  seems  implied  by_ 
accounts  of  the  ancient  Mexicans^  Peruvians,  and  peoples  ^ 
Central  America,  Jfevertheless,  there  are  among 

these  races  traits  of  a  contrary  kind,  more  congruous  with 
those  of  the  uncivilized  at  large.     Spite  of  their  usually^ 
miinipassioned  behaviour^  the  Dakotahs  rise  into  frightful 
states  of  bloody  fury  when  killing  buffaloes ;  and  among  th^^j 
phlegmatic  Creeks,  there  are  **  very  frequent  suicides  **  caused 
by  *' trifling  disappointments."     Some  of  the  American  in 
digencs,  too,  do  not  show  this  apathy  ;  as,  in  the  North,  the! 
Chinook  Indian,  who  is  said  to  be  "a  mere  child,  iiTitated 
by^  and  pleased  with,  a  trifle;"  and  as,  in  the  South,  the 
Brazilian,  of   whom  we  read  that   "if  a  savage    struck  aj 
foot  against  a  stone,  he  raged  over  it,   and  bit  it  like  ai 
dog/'  Such  non-impulsiveness  as   exists  in  the 

American  races,  may  possibly  be  due  to  constitutional  inert- 
ness.    Among  ourselves,  there  are  people  whose  equanimity 
it^ults  from  want  of  vitality :  being  but  half  alive,  the  emo^l 
tions  roused  in  them  by  irritations  have  less  than  the  usual 
intensities.    That  apathy  thue  caused  may  account  for  this  ^ 
peculiarity,  seems,  in  South  America,  imphed  by  the  alleged 

tual  coldness, 

Becognizing  what  anomaly  there  may  be  in  tliese  facts,] 
we  find,  throughout  the  rest  of  the  world,  a  genei^  con- 
it^.    Passing  from  North  America  to  Asia,  we  come  to^ 
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the  Eamschadales,  who  are  ''excitable,  not  to  say  (for  men) 
hysterical.  A  light  matter  sent  them  mad»  or  made  them 
commit  suicide;"  and  we  come  to  the  Kirghiz,  who  are 
said  to  be  "tickle  and  uncertain."  Turning  to  Southern 
Asiatics,  we  find  Burton  asserting  of  the  Bedouin  that  his 
valour  is  "  fitful  and  uncertain."  And  while,  of  the  Arabs, 
Denham  remarks  that  "their  common xconversational  inter- 
course appears  to  be  a  continual  strife  and  quarrel,"  Palgrave 
says  they  will  "  chaffer  half  a  day  about  a  penny,  while  they 
will  throw  away  the  worth  of  pounds  on  the  first  asker."  In 
Africa  like  traits  occur.  Premising  that  the  East- African  is, 
''like  all  other  barbarians,  a  strange  mixture  of  good  and 
evil,"  Burton  describes  him  thus : — 

"He  is  at  once  very  good-tempered  aiid  hard-hearted,  combative 
and  cautious;  kind  at  one  moment^  cruel,  pitiless,  and  violent  at 
another;  sociable  and  imaffectionate ;  superstitious  and  grossly  irre- 
verent ;  brave  and  cowardly ;  servile  and  oppressive ;  obstinate,  yet 
fickle  and  fond  of  change ;  with  points  of  honour,  but  without  a  trace 
of  honesty  in  word  or  deed ;  a  lover  of  life,  yet  addicted  to  suicide ; 
covetous  and  parsimonious,  yet  thoughtless  and  improvident 

With  the  exception  of  the  Bechuanas,  the  like  is  true  of 
the  races  further  south.  Thus,  in  the  Damara,  the  feeling 
of  revenge  is  very  transient — *' gives  way  to  admiration*^f 
the  oppressor."  Biirchell  describes  the  Hottentots  as  passing 
from  extreme  laziness  to  extreme  eagerness  for  action.  And 
the  Bushman  is  quick,  generous,  headstrong,  vindictive — 
very  noisy  quarrels  are  of  daily  occurrence :  father  and  son 
will  attempt  to  kill  each  other.  Of  the  scattered  societies 
inhabiting  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  those  in  which  the 
Malay-blood  predominates,  do  not  exhibit  this  ti-ait  The 
Malagasy  are  said  to  have  "passions  never  violently 
excited;"  and  the  pure  Malay  is  described  as  not  demon- 
strative. The  rest,  however, 'have  the  ordinary  variability. 
Among  the  Negritos,  the  Papuan  is  "impetuous,  excitable 
noisy ;"  the  Vqiaiis  have  ''  emotions  easily  roused,  but  tran- 

diangeable  in  their  disposition;" 
l]y  passionate  and  revenge- 
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ftil ;"  and  of  the  Tasmanians  we  read  that,  *'  like  all  savages, 
they  quickly  changed  from  smiles  to  teai3.**  So,  too,  of  the 
otlier  lowest  races :  there  are  the  Fuegkns,  who  **  have  hasty 
tempers/'  and  "  are  luud  and  fiirious  talkers  f  there  are  th€ 
Australians,  whose  impulsiveness  Ha3rgjjrth  implies  by  eay-i^ 
ixxp^  that  the  an^ry  Australian /m  exceeds  the  European  scoH 
and  that  a  man  remarkable  for  huughtiiies-s  and  reservfl 
Bohbcd  long  when  Ids  nephew  was  taken  from  him.  Bearing 
in  mind  that  such  non-impulsiveness  as  is  shown  by  the* 
Malays  occurs  in  a  partially-civilized  race,  and  that  the 
lowest  THces,  as  the  Andamanese,  Tasmanians,  Fuegians, 
Australians,  hetmy  impulsiveness  in  a  very  decided  manner ; 
we  may  saitily  assert  it  to  be  a  trait  of  primitive  man. 
What  the  earliest  character  was,  is  well  suggested  by  the 
I  toUowing  vivid  description  of  a  Bushmaa  Indicating  bis 
simian  appearance,  Lichteustein  continues: — 

*•  Wiiat  gives  tins  more  verity  to  such  &  comparison  was  the  vivacity  J 
'    of  hia  eyeji,  oiid  the  flesdbility  of  his  eyebrows,  which  he  worked  up  audi 
dowji  with  every  change  of  oouDtenimce.     Even  hia  nostrils  aod  therj 
€5urucw  of   hia  moiiUi,  nay,  his  very   ears,  moved   involuntarily,  ex* 
prtsfiing  his  hasty  tranj^itions  from  eager  desire  to  watchfnl  distrusL] 
,  *  *  When  a  piece  of  mejit  was  given  him,  and  half -rising  he  etretchedl 
out  a  diatriistful  arm  to  take  it,  he  snatched  it  hastily,  and  stuck  it  J 
iainit*dUtely  into  the  fire,  peering  around  with  his  little  keen  eyes,  na] 
if  fearing  that  i*ome  one  should  lake  it  away  again  : — all  this  was  done 
with  sncli  looks  >ind  gestures,  that  anyone  must  have  been  ready  to 
swear  he  hftd  taken  the  example  of  them  entirely  from  an  ape." 

Evidence   that  early  human   nature   diftered   from  later 
(  human  natui'e  by  having  this  exti*eme  emotional  variability, 
is  yielded  by  the  contract  hetween  tlie  cldld  and  the  adult 
among  ourselves.     For  on  tlie  hypotlicais  of  evolutioni  the 
I  eivilized  man,  passing  through  phases  representing  phases  I 
I  paused  tlirough  by  the  race,  will,  eaily  in  hfe,  betray  this  i 
impulsiveness   which  the  early  race  had.     The  saying  tliat  ' 
th«  savage  has  the  mind  ol  a  child  with  the  pasaions  of 
a  man  (or,  mther,  has  adult  passions  which  act  in  a  childish 
'  manner)  [Xisse^ses  a  deeper  meaning  than  appears^    There  ta 
Ji  rvJntianshlp  between  the  two  natures  such  that»  allowing 
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for  differences  of  kind  and  degree  in  the  emotions,  we  may 
regard  the  co-ordination  of  them  in  the  child  as  analogous  to 
the  co-ordination  in  the  primitive  man. 

§  34  The  more  special  emotional  traits  are  in  large  part 
dependent  on,  and  further  illustrative  of,  this  general  trait. 
This  relative  impulsiveness,  this  smaller  departure  from 
primitive  reflex  action,  this  lack  of  the  re-representative 
emotions  which  hold  the  simpler  ones  in  check,  is  accom- 
panied by  improvidence. 

The  Australians  are  *' incapable  of  anything  like  perse- 
vering labour,  the  reward  of  which  is  in  futurity;"  the 
Hottentots  are  **  the  laziest  people  under  the  sun ;"  and  with 
the  £ushmen  it  is  ''always  either  a  feast  or  a  famine." 
Passing  to  the  indigenes  of  India,  we  read  of  the  Todas  that 
they  are  "  indolent  and  slothful;"  of  the  Bhils,  that  they  have 
"a  contempt  and  dislike  to  labour" — will  half  starve  rather 
than  work ;  of  the  Santals,  that  they  have  not  **  the  uncon- 
querable laziness  of  the  Very  old  Hill-tribes."  So,  from 
Northern  Asia,  the  Kirghiz  may  be  taken  as  exemplifying 
idleness.  In  America,  we  have  the  fact  that  none  of  the 
aboriginal  peoples,  if  imcoerced,  show  capacity  for  industry : 
in  the.  North,  cut  off  from  his  hunting  life,  the  Indian, 
capable  of  no  other,  decays  and  disappears;  and  in  the 
South,  the  tribes  disciplined  by  the  Jesuits  lapsed  into  their 
original  state,  or  a  worse,  when  the  stimuli  and  restraints 
ceased.  All  which  facts  are  in  part  ascribable  to  inadequate 
consciousness  of  the  futura  Where,  as  in  sundry  Malayo- 
Polynesian  societies,  we  find  considerable  industry,  it  goes 
along  with  a  social  state  implying  discipline  throughout  a 
long  past.  It  is  true  that  perseverance  with  a  view  to 
remote  benefit  occurs  among  savages.  They  bestow  much 
time  and  pains  on  their  weapons,  etc. :  six  months  to  make 
as  many  arrows,  a  year  in  hollowing  out  a  bowl,  and  many 
years  in  drilling  a  hole  through  a  stone.  But  in  these 
cases  little  muscular  effort  is  required,  and  the  activity  is 
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thrown  on  perceptive  faculties  which  are  constitutionally 
active* 

A  trait  which  naturally  goes  along  with  inability  so  to 
conceive  the  future  as  to  be  influenced  by  the  conception^ 
is  a  childish  mirthfulness.  Though  sundry  races  of  the  New 
Worlds  along  with  their  general  impassiveness,  are  little 
inclined  to  gaiety,  and  though  among  the  Malay  nices  and 
the  Byaks  gi'a\aty  is  a  characteristic,  yet,  generally,  it  is 
otherwise.  Of  the  New  Caledonians,  Fijians,  Tahitiana,  New 
Zealandors.  we  read  that  tliey  are  always  laughing  and 
joking,  Tlirouf;hout  Africa  the  Negro  has  the  same  tmit; 
and  of  other  races,  in  other  lands,  the  descriptious  of  various 
travellers  are — *'  full  of  fun  and  memment/'  **  full  of  life  and 
spiritfi,**  "merry  and  talkative/'  ** sky«larking  in  all  ways/' 
"boisterous  gaiety/'  "laugliing  immoderately  at  tritiea.'* 
Even  the  Esquimaux,  notwithstanding  all  tlieir  privations, 
are  described  as  "a  happy  people."  Wo  have  but  to  re- 
member how  greatly  anxiety  about  coming  events  moderates 
the  spirits — we  have  but  to  conti-ast  the  lively  but  improvi- 
dent Irishman  with  the  grave  but  provident  Scot— to  see 
that  there  is  a  rektion  between  these  trait^s  in  tlie  uncivilized 
mau.  Thoughtless  absorption  in  the  present  causes  at  th« 
same  time  these  excesses  of  gaiety  and  this  inattention  to 
threatened  evils. 

Along  with  improvidence  there  goes,  both  as  cause  and 
consequence,  an  undeveloped  proprietary  sentiment  Under 
his  conditions  it  is  impossible  for  the  savage  to  have  au 

•  Tt  fthorild  be  renjarlw'd  as  &  qualifjing  ffwt,  which  hn^  its  p^ 
iit  w«U  ai  its  eociologicttl^  interest,  tliat  men  and  womon  are  in  t^  ^ 

dc«ci>ibod  OA  unlike  in  powem  of  application^  Among  the  Bhib«  v^itdn  tba 
inrti  butc  lubour,  Qmny  of  tho  women  are  said  to  be  industnous.  Amorjg 
the  Kookiea  the  woBien  are  **  quitG  as  indiiatrtoiia  and  iudcfativ^ible  i\s  the 
Nngn  women  !**  the  men  of  both  tribct  being  inclined  to  be  lar.v.  SimilMrljr 
in  Africa*  In  LoangOi  though  the  men  are  incrt^  the  women  '*pivtf  tht?in- 
•elTca  ttp  to  "  huftbandrj  *'  wiih  indufftiigabU*  urdour  ;'*  aud  our  recent  expe- 
rience* on  the  Gold-Coast  show  that  a  like  contiii^t  holda  there.  TJio 
eitahU&hment  of  this  dilferenoe  seemi  to  imply  the  liiuil^tiou  of  herv^dirj 
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extended  consciousness  of  individual  possession.  Estab* 
lished,  as  the  sentiment  can  be,  only  by  experiences  of  the 
gratifications  which  possession  brings,  continued  through 
successive  generations,  it  cannot  arise  where  the  circum- 
stances do  not  permit  many  such  experiences.  Beyond  the 
few  rude  appliances  ministering  to  bodily  wants  and  decora- 
tions, the  primitive  man  has  nothing  to  accumulate.  Where 
he  has  grown  into  a  pastoral  life,  there  arises  a  possibility  of 
benefits  from  increased  possessions :  he  profits  by  multiplying 
his  flocks.  Still,  while  he  remains  nomadic,  it  is  difficult  to 
supply  his  flocks  with  unfailing  food  when  they  are  large, 
and  he  has  increased  losses  from  enemies  and  wild  animals ; 
so  that  the  benefits  of  accumulation  are  kept  within  narrow 
limits.  Only  as  the  agricultural  state  is  reached,  and  only  as 
the  tenure  of  land  passes  from  the  tribal  form,  through  the 
family  form,  to  the  individual  form,  is  there  a  widening 
of  the  sphere  for  the  proprietary  sentiment 

Distinguished  by  improvidence,  and  by  deficiency  of  that  i 
desire  to  own  which  checks  improvidence,  the  savage  is  thus  I 
debarred  from  experiences  which  develop  this  desire  and 
diminish  the  improvidence. 

V 

§  35.  Let  us  turn  now  to  those  emotional  traits  which 
directly  affect  the  formation  of  social  groups.  Varieties  of 
mankind  are  social  in  different  degrees;  and,  further,  are 
here  tolerant  of  restraint  and  there  intolerant  of  it.  Clearly, 
the  proportions  between  these  two  characteristics  must 
greatly  affect  social  unions. 

Describing  the  Mantras,  indigenes  of  the  Malay-peninsula, 
p^ro  Bourien  says — **  liberty  seems  to  be  to  them  a  necessity 
of  thoir  veiy  existence;"  "every  individual  lives  as  if  there 
were  no  other  person  in  the  world  but  himself;"  they 
separate  if  they  dispute.  So  is  it  with  the  wild  men  in  the 
interior  of  Borneo,  "who  do  not  associate  with  each  other;" 
and  whose  children,  when  "old  enough  to  shii't  for  them- 
selves, usually  sepanite,  neither  one  afterwards  thinking  of 
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tLe  other/*    A  nature  of  this  kind  shows  its  effecU  in  the 
Bolitary  famih'es  of  the  wood*Veddahs,  or  those  of  the  Bush- 
men, whom  Arbousset  describes  m  **  independent  and  poor^ 
Wyond  measure,  as  if  they  had  sworn  to  remain  always  free 
and  without  possessions/*    Of  sundry  races  that  remain  in  a 
low  state,  this  trait  is  remarked;  as  of  Brazilian  Indians, 
who.  tractable  when  quite  young,  begin  to  display  "im- 
patience of  all  restraint "  at  puberty ;  as  of  the  Caribs,  who 
are  *'  impatient  under  the  least  infringement "  of  their  inde- 
pendence.   Among  Indian  HiJl-tribes  the  savage  Bhils  have 
"a  natural  spirit  of  independence;'*  the  Bodo  and  Dhimal 
*' resist  injunctions  injudiciously  urged,  with  dogged   ob- 
stinacy /*  and  the  Lepchas  "  undei'go  great  privations  rather  j 
than  submit  to  oppression/'     This  trait  we  meet  with  again  j 
among  some  nomadic  races,     "A  Bedouin/'  says  Burckhaitlt,  1 
"  will  not  submit  to  any  command,  but  readily  yields  to 
persuasion;"  and  he  is  said  by  Palgrave  to  have  "a  high  j 
iippreciation  of  national  and  personal  lilierty/*    That  this 
mor>il  tmit  is  injurious  during  early  stages  of  social  progresSj 
is  in  some  casea  observed  by  travellers,  as  by  Earl,  who  says  i 
of  the  New  Guinea  people  that  their  "impatience  of  control"  ] 
prp'jludes  oiganization.  Not,  indeed,  that  absence^ 

0     independence  will  of   itself  cause  an  opposite  result..  J 
Tu<3  Kunischadales  exhibit  **  slavishnesa  to  people  who  use  ] 
them  hard/*  and  '*contem|tt  of  those  who  treat  them  with  ' 
gentleness;**  and  while   the  Bamaras    have  *'no   indepen- 
deace/*  they  "court  slavery:  admiration  and  fear**  being 
iheir  only  strong  sentiments,     A  certain  ratio  between  the 
feelings    prompting    obedience    and    prompting    re«istancei 
fteems  required.     The  Malaya,  who  have  evolved  *  'val 

semi-civilized  societies,  are  said  to  be  submissive  t-  ^^ty;  | 

and  yet  each  is  '^sensitive  to  ,  .  ,  any  interference  with  1 
the  personal  liberty  of  himself  or  another/'  Clearly,  how-  ^ 
ever,  be  the  cause  of  subordination  what  it  may,  a  relatively-  i 
subordinate  nature  is  everywhere  shown  by  men  composing  ] 
sods^  aggregsi%e&  of  considerable  sizes.    In  such  semi-civilized 
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communities  as  tropical  Africa  contains,  it  is  conspicuous ; 
and  it  characterized  the  peoples  who  formed  the  extinct 
oriental  nations,  as  also  those  who  formed  the  extinct  nations 
of  the  New  World. 

If,  as  among  the  Mantras  above  named,  intolerance  of 
restraint  is  joined  with  want  of  sociality,  there  is  a  double 
obstacle  to  social  union :  a  cause  of  dispersion  is  not  checked 
by  a  cause  of  aggregation.  If,  as  among  the  Todas,  a  man 
will  sit  inactive  for  hours,  "  seeking  no  companionship,"  lie  is 
under  less  temptation  to  tolerate  restrictions  than  if  solitude 
is  unbearable.  Clearly,  the  ferocious  Fijian  in  whom,  strange 
as  it  seems,  "the  sentiment  of  friendship  is  strongly  de- 
veloped," is  impelled  by  this  sentiment,  as  well  as  by  his 
extreme  loyalty,  to  continue  in  a  society  in  which  despotism 
based  on  cannibalism  is  without  check. 

Induction  thus  sufficiently  verifies  the  deduction  that 
primitive  men,  who,  before  any  arts  of  life  were  developed, 
necessarily  lived  on  wild  food,  implying  wide  dispersion  of 
small  numbers,  were,  on  the  one  hand,  not  much  habituated 
to  associated  life,  and  were,  on  the  other  hand,  habituated 
to  that  uncontrolled  following  of  immediate  desires  which 
goes  along  with  separateness.  So  that  while  the  attractive 
force  was  small  the  repulsive  force  was  great.  Only  as  they 
were  led  into  greater  gregariousiiess  by  local  conditions 
which  furthered  the  maintenance  of  many  persons  on  a  small 
area,  could  there  come  that  increase  of  sociality  required 
to  check  unrestrained  action.  And  here  we  see  yet  a  further 
difficulty  which  stood  in  the  way  of  social  evolution  at  the 
outset. 

§  36.  Led  as  we  thus  are  from  emotions  of  an  exclusively 
egoistic  kind  to  emotions  which  imply  the  presence  of  othc  . 
individuals,  let  us  take  first  the  ego-altruistic.  (Frin,  of  Fsy , 
§§  519 — 23.)  Before  there  exist  in  considerable  degrees  the 
sentiments  which  find  satisfaction  in  the  happiness  of  others, 
there  exist  in  considerable  degiees  the  sentiments  which  fiudL 
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satisfaction  in  the  admiration  given  by  others.  Even  animals 
show  themselves  gratified  by  applause  after  achievement; 
and  in  men  the  gregarious  life  early  opeus  aud  enlarges  thia 
source  of  pleasure. 

Great  as  is  the  vanity  of  the  civiliaied,  it  is  exceeded  by 
that  of  the  uncivilized.     Tlie  red  pigment  and  the  sea-shells 
pierced  for  suspension,  found  with  other  traces  of  men  in  the 
Dordogne  caves,  prove  that  in  that  remote  past  when  the 
rein-deer  and  the  mammoth  inhabited  southern  France,  men 
drew  to  themselves  admiring  glances  by  colours  and  orna- 
ments.    Self-decoration  occupies  the  savage  chief  even  more 
than  it  does   the   fashionable  lady  among  ourselves.     Th©  . 
painting  of  the  skin,  about  which  so  much  trouble  is  taken 
before  clothes  are  used,  shows  this.     It  is  shown  again  by 
submission  to  prolonged  and  repeated  tortures  while  being 
tattooed  ;  and  by  tolerance  of  those  pains  and  inconveniences 
which  accompany  the  distension  of  the  mider-lip  by  a  block 
of  %voixl,  the  wearing  of  stones  in  holes  made  thixjugh  t!ie  j 
cheeksj  or  of  quills  through  the  nose*     The  srtrength  of  tha  j 
desire  to  gain  approbation  is,  in  these  cases,  proved  by  tho  J 
universality  of  the  fashion  in  each  tribe.     When  the  age  j 
comes,  there  is  no  escape  for  the  young  savage  from  the 
ordained  mutilation.     Fear  of  the  frowns  and  taunts  of  his 
felliws  is  so  great  tliat  dissent  is  almost  imknown-  j 

It  is  thus,  too,  with  tl\e  regulation  of  conduct.    The  pre-  | 
cept^  of  the  religion  of  emuity  are,  in  early  stages  of  social  ] 
development,  enforced  mainly  by  the  aid  of  this  ego-alt ruistie^  ] 
sentiment,     The  duty  of  blofxl-revcnge  is  made  Imperative 
by  tribal  opinion,     Apj^roval  comes  to  the  man  who»  having 
lost  a  relative,  never  ceases  his  pursuit  of  the  suppo.«cd 
murderer;  while  scowls  and  gibes  mak^^  '      '     ible  the  life 
of  one  who  fails.     Similarly  with  the   1^  t  of  various 

usages  that  have  become  established.    In  some  uiicivilis:ed 
societies  it  b  not  uncommon  for  u  man  to  ruin  himself  by  a  , 
funeral  feast ;  and  in  some  semi-civilized  societies,  one  motive 
for  kiUing  a  female  infant  is  avoidance  of  the  future  cost  of  a 
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marriage  festival — a  cost  made  great  by  the  prevailing  love 
of  display. 

This  ego-altruistic  sentiment,  increasing  in  strength  as 
social  aggregation  advances,  is,  during  early  stages,  an  im- 
portant controlling  agency ;  as,  indeed,  it  continues  still  to 
be.  Joined  with  sociality,  it  has  ever  been  a  power  helping 
to  bind  together  the  imits  of  each  group,  and  tending  to 
cultivate  a  conduct  furthering  the  general  welfare.  Pro- 
bably a  kind  of  subordination  was  produced  by  it  before 
there  was  any  political  subordination;  and  in  some  cases 
it  secures  social  order  even  now.    Mr.  Wallace  says : — 

^  I  have  lived  with  oommunities  of  savages  in  South  Amenca  and  in 
the  Eaat,  who  have  no  laws  or  law  courts  but  the  public  opinion  of  the 
village  freely  expressed.  Each  man  scrupulously  respects  the  rights  of 
his  fellow,  and  any  infraction  of  those  rights  rarely  or  never  takes  place. 
In  such  a  community  all  are  nearly  equal" 

§  37.  Traits  of  the  primitive  nature  due  to  presence  or 
absence  of  the  altruistic  sentiments,  remain  to  be  glanced  at. 
Having  sympathy  for  their  root,  these  must,  on  the  hypothesis 
of  evolution,  develop  in  proportion  as  ciicumstances  make 
sympathy  active ;  that  is — in  proportion  as  they  foster  the 
domestic  relations,  in  proportion  as  they  conduce  to  sociality, 
and  in  proportion  as  they  do  not  cultivate  aggressiveness. 

Evidence  for  and  against  this  a  priori  inference  is  difficult 
to  disentangle  and  to  generalize.  Many  causes  conspire  to 
mislead  us.  We  assume  that  there  will  be  tolembly  imiform 
manifestations  of  character  in  each  race ;  but  we  are  wrong. 
Both  the  individuals  and  the  groups  differ  considerably ;  as 
in  Australia,  where  one  tribe  "is  decidedly  quiet,"  and 
another  "  decidedly  disorderly."  We  assume  that  the  traits 
shown  will  be  similar  on  successive  occasions,  which  they  are 
not :  the  behaviour  to  one  traveller  is  unlike  the  behaviour  to 
another^  probably  because  their  own  behaviours  are  unlike. 
Commonly,  too,  the  displays  of  character  by  an  aboriginal 
race  revisited,  depend  on  the  treatment  received  from  pre- 
vious visitors :  being  changed  £rom  frifinjliiiflii.  to  enmity  by 
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painful  experiences.  Thus,  of  Australian  travellers,  it  is 
remarked  that  the  earlier  speak  more  favourably  of  the 
natives  than  the  later;  and  Earl  says  of  the  Java  people, 
that  those  inhabiting  parts  little  \xsed  by  Europeans  "are 
much  superior  in  point  of  morality  to  the  natives  of  the 
north  coast/'  whose  intercourse  with  Europeans  has  been 
greater.  When,  led  by  his  experiences  in  the  Pacific, 
Erskine  remarks,  "  nor  is  it  at  all  beyond  the  range  of  pro- 
bability that  habits  of  honesty  and  decorum  may  yet  be 
forced  upon  the  foreign  trader  by  those  whom  he  has  hitherto 
been  accustomed  to  consider  as  the  treacherous  and  irre- 
claimable savages  of  the  sandal- wood  islands ; "  when  we 
loam  that  in  Yate,  the  native  name  for  a  white  man  is  a 
•'sailing  profligate;"  and  when  we  remember  that  worse 
names  are  justified  by  recent  doings  in  those  regions;  we 
shall  understand  how  conflicting  statements  about  native 
cliaractcrs  may  result 

Beyond  the  difficulty  hence  arising,  is  the  difficulty  arising 
from  that  primitive  impulsiveness,  which  itself  causes  a 
variability  perplexing  to  one  who  would  form  a  conception 
of  the  average  nature.  As  Livingstone  says  of  the  Makololo 
— "  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  make  these  people  appear 
excessively  good  or  uncommonly  bad  ;**  and  the  inconsistent 
tniits  alH)ve  quoted  from  Captain  Burton,  imply  a  parallel 
exi)orienoe.  lience  we  have  to  strike  an  average  among 
manik'estations  naturally  chaotic,  which  are  further  distorted 
by  the  var}*ing  relations  to  those  who  witness  them. 

We  may  best  guide  ourselves  by  taking,  first,  not  the 
altruistic  sentiments,  but  the  feeling  which  habitually  co- 
operates with  them — ^the  parental  instinct^  the  love  of  the 
helpless  (Priiu  qf  Fsy.,  §  532.)  Of  necessity  the  lowest 
human  races,  in  common  with  inferior  animals,  have  large 
endowments  of  this.  Those  only  can  survive  in  posterity  in 
whom  the  love  of  ofiTspring  prompts  due  care  of  oflspring  ;;.and 
among  the  savage>  the  self-sacrifice  lequured  is  as  great  as 
umapg  th9  civiliied    Henoe  the  foidnefia  to  children  which 
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even  the  lowest  of  mankind  display ;  though,  with  their  habi- 
tual impulsiveness,  they  often  join  with  it  great  cruelty.  The 
Fuegians,  described  as  "  very  fond  "  of  their  children,  never- 
theless sell  them  to  the  Patagonians  for  slaves.  Great  love 
of  offspring  is  ascribed  to  the  New  Guinea  people ;  and  yet 
a  man  will  "  barter  one  or  two  '*  with  a  trader  for  something 
he  wants.  The  Australians,  credited  by  Ejrre  with  strong 
parental  afiection,  are  said  to  desert  sick  children ;  and  Angas 
asserts  of  them  that  on  the  Murmy  they  sometimes  kill  a 
boy  to  bait  their  hooks  with  his  fat  Though  among  the 
Tasmanians  the  parental  instinct  is  described  as  strong,  yet 
they  practised  infanticide ;  and  though,  among  the  Bushmen, 
the  rearing  of  ofispring  under  great  ditilculties  implies  much 
devotion,  yet  Moffat  says  they  "  kill  their  children  without 
remorse  on  various  occasions."  Omitting  further  proofs  of 
parental  love  on  the  one  hand,  qualified  on  the  other  by 
examples  of  a  violence  which  will  slay  a  child  for  letting 
fall  something  it  was  carrying,  we  may  safely  say  of  the 
primitive  man  that  his  philoprogenitiveness  is  strong,  but  its 
action,  like  that  of  his  emotions  in  general,  irregular. 

Keeping  this  in  mind,  we  shall  be  aided  in  i^oconciling  the 
conflicting  accounts  of  his  excessive  egoism  and  his  fellow 
feeling — his  cruelty  and  his  kindness.  The  Fuegians  are 
affectionate  towaixis  each  other ;  and  yet  in  times  of  scarcity 
they  kill  the  old  women  for  food,  Mouat,  who  describes  the 
Andamanese  as  a  merciless  race,  nevertheless  says  that  the 
one  he  took  to  Calcutta  had  a  "  very  kind  and  amiable  cha- 
racter." Many  and  extreme  cruelties  are  proved  against  the 
Australians.  Yet  Eyre  testifies  to  their  kindness,  their  self- 
sacrifice,  and  even  their  chivalry.  So,  too,  of  the  Bushmen, 
lichtenstein  thinks  that  in  no  savage  is  there  "so  high  a 
degree  of  brutal  ferocity ; "  but  Moffat  was  "  deeply  affected 
by  the  sympathy  of  these  poor  Bushmen,"  and  Burchell  says 
that  they  show  to  each  other  "hospitality  and  generosity 
often  in  an  extraordinary  degree."  When  we  come  to  races 
higher  in  social  state,  the  testimonies  to  good  feelinsr  are 
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abundant  The  New  Caledonians  are  said  to  be  ^  of  a  mild 
and  good-natured  temper;"  the  Tannese  are  "ready  to  do 
any  service  that  lies  in  tlieir  power;"  the  New  Guinea 
people  are  "  good-natured,"  "  of  a  mild  disposition."  Passing 
from  Negritos  to  Malayo-Polynesians,  we  meet  with  like 
characteristics.  The  epithets  applied  to  the  Sandwich 
Islanders  are  "  mild,  docile ; "  to  the  Tahitians,  **  cheerful  and 
good-natured  ;  *'  to  the  Dyaks,  "  genial ; "  to  the  Sea-Dyaks, 
"  sociable  and  amiable ; "  to  the  Javans,  "  mild,"  "  cheeriul 
and  good-humoured ; "  to  the  Malays  of  Northern  Celebes, 
*'  quiet  and  gentle."  We  have,  indeed,  in  other  cases,  quite 
opposite  descriptions.  In  the  native  Brazilians,  revenge  is 
said  to  be  the  predominant  passion :  a  trapped  animal  they 
kill  with  little  wounds  that  it  may  "  suffer  as  much  as  pos- 
sible." A  leading  trait  ascribed  to  the  Fijians  is  "  intense 
and  vengeful  malignity."  Galton  condemns  the  Damaras  as 
"  worthless,  thieving,  and  murderous,"  and  Andersson  as  "  un- 
mitigated scoundrels."  In  some  cases  adjacent  tribes  show 
us  these  opposite  natures;  as  among  the  aborigines  of  India. 
While  the  Bhils  are  reputed  to  be  cruel,  revengeful,  and  ready 
to  play  the  assassin  for  a  trifling  recompense,  the  Nagas  are 
described  as  "good-natured  and  honest;"  the  Bodo  and 
Dhimal  as  "  full  of  amiable  qualities,"  **  honest  and  truthful," 
"  totally  free  from  arrogance,  revenge,  cruelty ; "  and  of  the 
Lepcha,  Dr.  Hooker  says  his  disposition  is  "amiable," 
"  peaceful  and  no  brawler : "  thus  **  contrasting  strongly  with 
his  neighbours  to  the  east  and  west."  '  ^ 

Manifestly,  then,  uncivilized  man,  if  he  has  but  Utile  active 
benevolence,  is  not,  as  often  supposed,  distinguished  by 
active  malevolence.  Indeed,  a  glance  over  the  facts  tends 
rather  to  show  that  while  wanton  cruelty  is  not  common 
among  the  least  civilized,  it  is  common  among  the  more 
civilized.  The  sanguinary  Fijians  have  reached  a  considerable 
social  development.  Buiton  says  of  the  Fan  that  "  caruelty 
seems  to  be  with  him  a  necessary  of  life ;"  and  yet  the  Fans 
have  /advanced  arts  and  appliances,  and  live  in  villages  having, 
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some  of  them,  four  thousand  inhabitants.  In  Dahomey., 
where  a  large  population  considerably  organized  exists,  the 
love  for  bloodshed  leads  to  frequent  horrible  sacrifices ;  and 
the  social  system  of  the  ancient  Mexicans,  rooted  as  it  was 
in  cannibalism,  and  yet  highly  evolved  in  many  ways,  shows 
us  that  it  is  not  the  lowest  races  which  are  the  most  inhuman. 

Help  in  judging  the  moral  nature  of  savages  is  furnished 
by  the  remark  of  Mr.  Bates,  that  ^  the  goodness  of  these 
Indians,  like  that  of  most  others  amongst  whom  I  lived,  con- 
sisted perhaps  more  in  the  absence  of  active  bad  qualities, 
than  in  the  possession  of  good  ones ;  in  other  words,  it  was 
negative  rather  than  positive.  .  •  .  The  good-fellowship 
of  our  Cucamas  seemed  to  arise,  not  from  waim  sympathy, 
but  simply  from  the  absence  of  eager  selfishness  in  small 
matters."  And  we  shall  derive  further  help  in  reconciling 
what  seem  contradictory  traits,  by  observing  how  the  dog 
unites  great  aflfectionateness,  sociality,  and  even  sympathy, 
with  habitual  egoism  and  bursts  of  ferocity — how  he  passes 
readily  from  playful  friendliness  to  fighting,  and  while  at  one 
time  robbing  a  fellow  dog  of  his  food  will  at  another  succour 
him  in  distress. 

One  kind  of  evidence,  however,  there  is  which  amid  all 
these  conflicting  testimonies,  affords  tolerably-safe  guidance. 
The  habitual  behaviour  to  women  among  any  people,  indi- 
cates with  approximate  truth,  the  average  power  of  the 
altruistic  sentiments;  and  the  indication  thus  yielded  tells 
against  the  character  of  the  primitive  man.  The  actions  of 
the  stronger  sex  to  the  weaker  among  the  uncivilized  are 
frequently  brutal ;  and  even  at  best  the  conduct  is  unsym- 
pathetic. That  slavery  of  women,  often  joined  with  cruelty 
to  them,  should  be  normal  among  savages,  accepted  as  right 
not  by  men  only  but  by  women  themselves,  proves  that 
whatever  occasional  displays  of  altruism  there  may  be,  the 
ordinary  flow  of  altruistic  feeling  is  smalls 

§  38.  A  summary  of  these  kid^  oal  traits  must 
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be  prefaced  by  one  which  affects  all  the  others — the  fixity  of 
habit :  a  trait  connected  vrith  that  of  early  arrival  at  matu- 
rity, added  at  the  close  of  the  last  chapter.  The  primitive' 
man  is  conservative  in  an  extreme  degree.  Even  on  con^ 
trasting  higher  races  with  one  another,  and  even  on  con- 
trasting dift'erent  classes  in  the  same  society,  it  is  observable 
tliat  the  least  developed  are  the  most  averse  to  change. 
AmoTj^  the  common  people  an  improved  method  is  difficult 
to  introduce ;  and  even  a  new  kind  of  food  is  usually  disliked* 
The  uncivilized  man  is  thus  characterized  in  yet  a  greater 
degree.  His  simpler  nervous  system,  sooner  losing  its  plas- 
ticity, is  still  less  able  to  take  on  a  moiliHed  mode  of  action. 
Hence  both  an  xmconscious  adhesion,  and  an  avowed  adhesion, 
to  that  winch  is  established-  "  Because  same  ting  do  for  my 
father,  same  ting  do  for  me/*  say  the  Houssa  negroes*  The 
Creek  Indians  laughed  at  those  who  suggested  that  they 
should  "alter  their  long-e.stablished  customs  and  habits  of 
living."  Of  some  Africans  Livingstone  says — "  I  often  pre- 
sented my  friends  with  iron  spoons,  and  it  was  curious  to  ' 
observe  how  the  habit  of  hand-eating  pi-evailed,  though  they 
were  delighted  with  the  spoons.  They  lifted  out  a  little 
[milk]  with  the  utensil,  then  put  it  on  the  left  hand,  and  ate 
it  out  of  that.**  How  this  tendency  leads  to  unchangeable 
social  T  '''^  well  shown  by  the  Dyaks;  who,  as  Mr.  Tylor 

gays,  '  I  their  disgust  at  the  innovation  by  levying  a 

fine  on  any  of  their  own  people  who  should   be  caught 
cT"  !t  the  European  fashion*" 

.  ^  idating  the  emotional  ti-aits,  severally  made  mora 
marked  by  this  relative  fixity  of  habit,  we  have  first  to  note 
tlie  impulsiveness  which,  pervading  the  conduct  of  primitive 
men,  so  greatly  impedes  co-operation.  That  "  wavering  and 
inconstant  disposition,"  which  commonly  makes  it  "impos- 
sible to  put  any  dependence  on  their  promises/'  negatives 
that  mutual  trust  required  for  social  progress.  Governed 
as  he  is  by  despotic  emotions  that  successively  depose 
€me  nnother^  instead  of  by  a  council  of  the  emotions  shared 
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in  by  all,  the  primitive  man  has  an  explosive,  chaotic,  in- 
calculable behaviour,  which  makes  combined  action  very 
difl&cult  One  of  the  more  special  traits,  partly  re- 

sulting from  this  general  trait,  is  his  improvidence.  Imme- 
diate desire,  be  it  for  personal  gratification  or  for  the  applause 
which  generosity  brings,  excludes  fear  of  future  evils ;  while 
pains  and  pleasures  to  come,  not  being  vividly  conceived, 
give  no  adequate  spur  to  exertion :  leaving  a  light-hearted, 
careless  absorption  in  the  present.  Sociality,  strong 

in  the  civilized  man,  is  less  strong  in  the  savage  man.  Among 
the  lowest  types  the  groups  are  small,  and  the  bonds  holding 
their  units  together  are  relatively  feeble.  Along  with  a  ten- 
dency to  disruption  produced  by  the  ill-controlled  passions  of 
the  individuals,  there  goes  comparatively  little  of  the  sen- 
timent causing  cohesion.  So  that,  among  men  carried  from 
one  extreme  to  another  by  gusts  of  feeling — men  often  made 
very  irritable  by  hunger,  which,  as  Livingstone  reniarlcs, 
"  has  a  powerful  effect  on  the  temper" — ^there  exists  at  once 
a  smaller  tendency  to  cohere  from  mutual  liking,  and  a 
greater  tendency  to  resist  an  authority  otherwise  causing 
cohesion.  Though,  before  there  is  much  sociality, 

there  cannot  be  much  love  of  approbation ;  yet,  with  a  mode- 
rate progress  in  social  grouping,  there  develops  this  simplest 
of  the  higher  sentiments.  The  great  and  immediate  benefits 
brought  by  the  approval  of  fellow-savages,  and  the  serious 
evils  following  their  anger  or  contempt,  are  experiences  which 
foster  this  ego-altruistic  sentiment  into  predominance.  And 
by  it  some  subordination  to  tribal  opinion  is  secured,  and  some 
consequent  regulation  of  conduct,  even  before  there  arises  a 
rudiment  of  political  controL  In  social  groups 

once  permanently  formed,  the  bond  of  union — here  love  of 
society,  there  obedience  caused  by  awe  of  power,  elsewhere  a 
dread  of  penalties,  and  in  most  places  a  combination  of  these 
— may  go  along  with  a  very  variable  amount  of  altruistic 
feeling.  Though  sociality  fosters  sympathy,  yet  the  daily 
doings   of  the  primitive  man  repress  sympathy.      Active 
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fullow-fooliiip;,  cvor  awako  and  ever  holding  egoism  in  check, 
ilooH  not  cluiractorise  him ;  as  we  see  conclusively  shown  by 
tho  tnuitiuent  of  women.  And  that  highest  form  of  altruistic 
Nnutiiiiont  distinguishod  by  us  as  a  sense  of  justice,  is  very 
little  devul()i>od. 

'riu*He  emotional  traits  harmonize  with  those  which  we 
auiiinpatud — a  less  extended  and  less  varied  correspondence 
with  tlio  environment,  loss  representativeness,  less  remote- 
nt^M^  fiHtm  rt'llex  notion.  The  cardinal  trait  of  impulsiveness 
implies  tlio  sutMiMi,  or  approximately-reflex,  passing  of  a 
single  i^assion  into  the  conduct  it  prompts ;  implies,  by  the 
ulviitMUH)  of  op]>osing  feelings,  that  the  consciousness  is  formed 
of  fowor  it^pu^sontations ;  and  implies  that  the  adjustment  of 
iutorual  actions  to  external  actions  does  not  take  account  of 
(Hmseiiuouot^  so  distant  in  space  and  time.  So  with  the 
ACi^uui^tun'iug  improvidonco :  desire  goes  at  once  to  gratifica- 
tion; there  is  fiH^Wo  imagination  of  secondary  results ;  remote 
iuhhU  are  ui^t  nu't.  The  love  of  approbation  which  grows  as 
g\>*gtvriv>usne*s  incivase$,  involves  increased  representative- 
lu^^ :  instead  of  iuuueiUate  results  it  contemplates  reeults  a 
s(ai^>  funlier  otV;  in^^ioad  of  actions  prompted  by  single 
dec^ire*.  tlu>n>  e\>me  actions  cheeked  and  modified  by  secondary 
de^ures.  lUit  though  the  emotional  nature  in  which  this  ^o- 
aUrui^tio  sentiment  be^vmes  dominant,  is  made  by  its  pre- 
*^*noo  le^  I\^^le.\,  more  repiesoniaiive»  and  is  adjusted  to 
Vk.vler  and  mor«  varied  leiiuiremencs^  it  is  still,  in  these 
K«{Hvt^  belv>w  ihj^c  develo(W  emotional  nature  d  the 
ei\  illml  man.  mArk^\i  by  activity  of  the  altxtusdc  sentinbenc^ 
LackiiVj:  theti!^\  the  primirivia  man  lacks  the  benevoknc? 
^h:ch  ^oju^$  cvtaiuc:  for  the  lwne£s  of  ethers  cistaiLfi  in 
*i\w  Aiid  tixe>  tbie  e^ui;y  whici  implies  repiesect^Qca  of 
biV^u^v  cv>m('Iex  ausi  a*:*tf^uu>rc  r^I;iU0Ci$  uiioxig  hgrran  acciccs^ 
U)M  ^ivs^  oif  c*jl;v  wc.u:a  ciirb«  jeSfehnesa  whsea  then  an 
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TIIE  PRIMITIVB  MAN — INTELLECTUAL. 

§  39.  The  three  measures  of  mentnl  evolution  which,  in 
the  last  chapter,  helped  us  to  delineate  the  emotional  uatui-e 
of  the  primitive  man,  will,  in  this  chapter,  help  us  to 
delineate  his  intellectual  nature.  And  further  to  aid  our- 
selves we  must  recall,  in  connexion  with  these  measures, 
those  traits  of  thought  which,  in  the  Principles  of  Psychology 
(§§484-93),  were  shown  to  characterize  a  lower  evolution  as 
compared  vfiWi  a  higher. 

Conceptions  of  general  facts  being  derived  from  experiences  ' 
of  particular  facts  and  coming  later,  are  deficient  in  the  pri- 
mitive man.  Consciousness  of  a  general  truth  implies  more' 
heterogeneous  correspondence  than  does  consciousness  of 
any  included  particular  truth ;  it  implies  higher  representa- 
tiveness, since  it  colligates  more  numerous  and  varied  ideas ; 
and  it  is  more  remote  from  reflex  action — will  not,  indeed,  of 
itself,  excite  action  at  alL  Having  no  records,  man, 

in  his  uncivilized  state,  cannot  recognize  long  sequences. 
Hence  prevision  of  distant  results,  such  as  is  possible  in  a 
settled  society  having  measures  and  written  language,  is  im- 
possible to  him :  correspondence  in  time  comes  within  nar- 
row limits.  The  representations  include  few  successions  of 
phenomena,  and  these  not  comprehensive  ones.  And  there  is 
but  a  moderate  departure  from  the  reflex  life  in  which  stimulus 
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and  act  Btand  in  immediate  connexion.  Ignorant 

of  localities  outside  his  own,  the  associations  of  ideas  tlie 
primitive  man  fonns  are  little  liable  to  be  changed.  As 
experiences  (multiplying  in  number,  gathered  from  a  wider 
area,  and  added  to  by  those  which  other  men  record)  become  j 
more  heterogeneous,  the  narrow  notions  first  framed  arel 
shaken  and  made  more  plastic — there  comea  greater  modi- 
fiahiliiy  of  hcUef,  In  his  relative  rigidity  of  belief  we  see  a 
smaller  correspondence  with  an  environment  containing 
adverse  facta ;  less  of  that  representativeness  which  simul- 
taneously  grasps  and  averages  much  evidence ;  and  a  smaller 
divergence  from  those  lowest  actions  in  which  impressions 
cause,  irresistibly,  the  appropriate  motions.  Con- 

ditioned as  he  is,  tha   savage  lacks  abstract  vlea»,    Diiiwn 
from  many  concrete  ideas,   an  abstract  idea  becomes  de- 
tachable  from   tlicm   only  as  fast  as  their  variety  leads 
to  mutual  cancellings  of  differences,  and  leaves  outstand^i 
ing    that    which    they  have    in    common,      Tliis    implies| 
growth  of  tlie  con'espondence  in  lunge  and  heterogeneity  a 
wider  representation  of  the   concretes  whence  the  idea  iii 
abstracted;  and  gi eater  remoteness  from  reflex  action.    Such 
abstract  ideas  as  those  of  property  and  cause,  belong  to  a 
still  higher  stage.    For  only  after  many  special  properties 
and  many  special  causes  have  been  abstracted,  can  tlier^  j 
arise  the  re-abstracted  ideas  of  property  in  general  and  causM 
in  general.  The  conception  of  uniftmuity  in  thai 

order  of  phenomena,  develops  simultaneously.  Only  alonn 
with  the  use  of  meagurt^  does  there  grow  up  the  means  ofl 
ascertaining  uniformity ;  and  only  after  a  great  accuraula* 
tion  of  measured  results  does  the  idea  of  Utio  becoma- 
possibla  Here,  again,  the  indices  of  mental  cvolutionJ 
serve.  The  conception  of  natural  order  presupposed  iiu 
advanced  correspondence;  it  involves  re-representativeneaJ 
in  a  high  degree;  and  the  implied  divergence  from  redeu 
action  is  exti^eme.  Until  the  notion  of  uniformity  haq 

dovelopcd  along  with  the  use  of  measures,  thought  cannotl 
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have  much  definUmeas.  In  primitive  life,  there  is  little  to 
yield  the  idea  of  agreement ;  and  so  long  as  there  are  few 
experiences  of  exact  equality  between  objects,  or  perfect  con- 
formity between  statements  and  facts,  or  complete  fulfilment 
of  anticipations  by  results,  the  notion  of  truth  cannot  become 
clear.  Once  more  our  general  tests  answer.  The  concep- 
tion of  truth,  being  the  conception  of  correspondence  between 
Thoughts  and  Things,  implies  advance  of  that  correspond- 
ence ;  it  involves  representations  which  are  higher,  as  being 
better  adjusted  to  realities ;  and  its  growth  causes  a  decrease 
of  the  primitive  credulity  allied  to  reflex  action — ^allied, 
since  it  shows  us  single  suggestions  pix)ducing  sudden  beliefs 
which  forthwith  issue  in  conduct.  Add  that  only  as  this 
conception  of  truth  advances,  and  therefore  the  correlative 
conception  oi  untruth,  can  scepticism  and  critidsni  grow 
common.  Lastly,  such  imagination  as  the  primitive 

man  has,  small  in  range  and  heterogeneity,  is  reminiscent 
only,  not  constructive.  An  imagination  which  invents,  shows 
extension  of  the  correspondence  from  the  region  of  the 
actual  into  that  of  the  potential ;  implies  a  representativeness 
not  limited  to  combinations  which  have  beeu,  or  are,  in  the 
environment,  but  including  non-existing  combinations  there- 
after made  to  exist;  and  exhibits  the  greatest  remoteness 
from  reflex  action,  since  the  stimulus  issuing  in  movement  is 
unlike  any  that  ever  before  acted. 

And  now,  having  enumerated  these  leading  traits  of  in- 
tellectual evolution  in  its  latter  stages,  as  deduced  from 
psychological  principles,  we  are  prepared  to  observe  the 
significance  of  the  facts  as  described  by  travellers. 

§  40.  Testimonies  to  the  acute  senses  and  quick  percep- 
tions of  the  uncivilized,  are  given  by  nearly  everyone  who 
describes  them. 

Lichtenstein  says  the  vision  of  the  Bushman  is  telescopic ; 
and  Barrow  speaks  of  his  "keen  eye  always  in  motion." 
Of  Asiatics  may  be  named  the  Karens,  who  see  as  far  with 
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naked  eyes  as  we  do  with  opera-glasses ;  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Siberian  steppes  are  celebrated  for  their  *' distant  and 
perfect  sight*'  Of  the  Brazilians,  Herndon  writes — ^''Tho 
Indians  have  very  keen  senses,  and  see  and  hear  things  that 
are  inaudible  and  invisible  to  us  ;"  and  the  like  is  remarked 
of  the  Tupis.  The  Abipones,  "like  apes,  are  always  in 
motion ; "  and  Dobrizhoffer  asserts  that  they  discern  things 
which  escape  "  the  most  quick-sighted  European,"  Eespect- 
ing  hearing,  too,  there  is  similar,  if  less  abundant,  evidence. 
All  have  read  of  the  feats  of  North  American  Indians  in 
detecting  faint  sounds;  and  the  acute  hearing  of  the 
Yeddahs  is  shown  by  their  habit  of  finding  bees'  nests  by 
the  hum. 

Still  more  abundant  are  the  testimonies  respecting  their 
active  and  minute  observation.  "  Excellent  superficial  ob- 
servers," is  the  characterization  Palgrave  gives  of  the 
Bedouins.  Burton  refers  to  the  "high  organization  of  the 
perceptive  faculties  "  among  them ;  and  Petherick  proved,  by 
a  test,  their  marvellous  powers  of  tracking.  In  South  Africa 
the  Hottentots  show  astonishing  quickness  **in  everything 
relating  to  cattle;"  and  Galton  says  the  Damaras  "have  a 
wonderful  faculty  of  recollecting  any  ox  that  they  have 
once  seen."  It  is  the  same  in  America.  Burton,  speaking 
of  the  Prairie  Indians,  comments  on  the  "  development  of 
the  perceptions  which  is  produced  by  the  constant  and 
minute  observations  of  a  limited  number  of  objects."  In- 
stances are  given  showing  what  exact  topographers  the 
Chippewayans  ai*e ;  and  the  like  is  alleged  of  the  Dakotahs. 
Bates  notices  the  extraordinary  "  sense  of  locality  '•'  of  the 
Brazilian  Indians.  Concerning  the  Arawaks,  Hillhouse 
says — "  Where  an  European  can  discover  no  indication 
whatever,  an  Indian  will  point  out  the  footsteps  of  any 
number  of  negroes,  and  will  state  the  precise  day  on 
which  they  have  passed ;  and  if  on  the  same  day  he  will 
state  the  hour."  A  member  of  a  Guiana  tribe  "  will  tell 
how  many  men,  women,  and  childi'en  have  passed,  where  a 
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stranger  could  only  see  faint  and  confused  marks  on  the 
path."  "Here  passes  one  who  does  not  belong  to  our 
village,"  said  a  native  of  Guiana  searching  for  tracks ;  and 
Schomburgh  adds  that  their  power  "  borders  on  the  magical" 

Along  with  this  acuteness  of  perception  there  naturally 
goes  great  skill  in  those  actions  depending  on  immediate 
guidance  of  perception.  The  Esquimaux  show  great 
dexterity  in  all  manual  works.  Kolben  asserts  that  the 
Hottentots  are  very  dexterous  in  the  use  of  their  weapons. 
Of  the  Fuegians  it  is  said  that  "their  dexterity  vdth  the 
sling  is  extraordinary."  The  skill  of  the  Andamanese  is 
shown  in  their  unerring  shots  with  arrows  at  forty  or  fifty 
yards.  Tongans  "  are  great  adepts  in  managing  their 
canoes."  The  accuracy  with  which  an  Australian  propels  a 
spear  with  his  throwing-stick,  is  remarkable ;  while  all  have 
heard  of  his  feats  with  the  boomerang.  And  from  the  Hill- 
tribes  of  India,  the  Santals  may  be  singled  out  as  so  "  very 
expert  with  the  bow  and  arrow  "  that  they  kill  birds  on  the 
wing,  and  knock  over  hares  at  full  speed 

Recognizing  some  exceptions  to  this  expertness,  as  among 
the  now-extinct  Tasmanians  and  the  Veddahs  of  Ceylon ; 
and  observing  that  survival  of  the  fittest  must  ever  have 
tended  to  establish  these  traits  among  men  whose  lives  from 
hour  to  hour  depended  on  their  keen  senses,  quick  observa- 
tions, and  efficient  uses  of  their  weapons;  we  have  here  to 
note  this  trait  as  significant  in  its  implications.  For  in 
virtue  of  a  general  antagonism  between  the  activities  of 
simple  faculties  and  the  activities  of  complex  faculties,  this 
dominance  of  the  lower  intellectual  life  hinders  the  higher 
intellectual  life.  In  proportion  as  the  mental  energies  go 
out  in  restless  perception,  they  cannot  go  out  in  deliberate 
thought  This  truth  we  will  contemplate  from  another  point 
of  view. 

$  41.  Not  having  special  senses  by  which  to  discriminil 
the  worm  swallows  bodily  tho  mould  oantiMPiiig 
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matter  partially  decayed:  leaviug  ita  alimentary  canal  to 
absorb  what  nulrimeut  it  can,  and  to  eject,  in  the  shape  of 
worra-cast,  thft  95  per  cent,  or  so  that  is  in  nutritive*  Con* 
versely,  the  higher  annulose  creature,  with  special  senses,  as 
the  bee,  selects  from  plants  conc-entrated  nutritive  mattt'is 
wherewith  to  feed  its  larvte,  or,  as  the  spider,  sucks  tlie  ready- 
prepared  juices  fnim  the  flies  it  entraps.  The  progress  from 
tlie  less  intelligent  to  the  more  intelligent  and  the  most  intel- 
ligent among  the  Vertcbrata,  is  similarly  accompanied  by 
increasing  ability  in  the  selection  of  food*  By  herbivorous 
mammals  the  comparatively  innutritive  parts  of  plants  have 
to  be  devoured  in  great  quantities,  that  the  requisite  amomits 
of  nutriment  may  be  obtained;  while  carnivorous  animals, 
which  arc  mostly  more  sagacious,  live  on  concentrated  foods 
of  which  small  quantities  suffice.  Though  the  monkey  and 
the  elephant  ore  not  carnivorous,  yet  both  have  powers  which, 
certainly  by  the  one  and  probably  by  the  other,  are  used  in 
choosing  Uie  nutritive  parts  of  plants  when  these  are  to  bo 
had*  Coming  to  nmnkiiul,  we  observe  that  the  diet  is  of  the 
most  concentrated  kind  obtainable;  but  that  the  uncivilized 
man  is  less  choice  in  his  diet  than  tlie  civilized.  And  then 
among  the  highly  civilized  the  most  nutritive  food  is  cai^efully 
separated  from  tlie  rest;  even  to  the  extent  iliat  at  table 
ftvigments  of  inferior  quality  are  uneaten. 

My  purpose  in  naming  these  seemingly-irrelevant  contrasts, 
is  to  point  out  the  analogy  between  progress  in  bodily  nutri- 
tion and  progress  in  mental  nutrition.  The  psychitMlly 
liiglier,  like  the  physically  higher,  have  greater  powers  of 
selecting  materials  fit  for  assimilation.  Just  as  by  appearance, 
texture,  and  odour,  the  superior  animal  is  guided  in  choosing 
food,  and  swallows  only  tilings  which  contain  much  organiz- 
able  matter ;  so  the  superior  mind,  aided  by  what  we  may 
figuratively  call  intellectual  scent,  passes  by  multitudes  of 
unorgardzable  facts,  but  quickly  detects  facts  full  of  signifi- 
cance, and  takes  them  in  as  materials  out  of  which  cardinal 
Iruths  may  be  elaborated    The  less-developed  intelligences^ 
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unable  to  decompose  these  more  complex  facts  and  assimilate 
their  components,  and  having  therefore  no  appetites  for  them, 
devour  with  avidity  facts  which  are  mostly  valueless ;  and 
out  of  the  vast  mass  absorb  very  little  that  helps  to  form 
general  conceptions.  Concentrated  diet  furnished  by  the 
experiments  of  the  physicist,  the  investigations  of  the  political 
economist,  the  analyses  of  the  psychologist,  is  intolerable  to 
them,  indigestible  by  them ;  but  instead,  they  swallow  with 
greediness  the  trivial  details  of  table-talk,  the  personalities 
of  fashionable  life,  the  garbage  of  the  police  and  divorce 
courts;  while  their  reading,  in  addition  to  trashy  novels, 
includes  memoirs  of  mediocrities,  volumes  of  gossiping  cor- 
respondence, with  an  occasional  history,  from  which  they 
carry  away  a  few  facts  about  battles  and  the  doings  of 
conspicuous  men.  By  such  minds,  this  kind  of  intellectual 
provender  is  alone  available ;  and  to  feed  them  on  a  higher 
kind  would  be  as  impracticable  as  to  feed  a  cow  on  meat 

Suppose  this  contrast  exaggerated — suppose  the  descent 
from  the  higher  to  the  lower  intellects  among  ourselves,  to 
be  continued  by  a  second  descent  of  like  kind,  and  we  get 
to  the  intellect  of  the  primitive  man.  A  still  greater  atten- 
tion to  meaningless  details,  and  a  still  smaller  ability  to  select 
facts  from  which  conclusions  may  be  drawn,  characterize  the 
savage.  Multitudes  of  simple  observations  are  incessantly 
made  by  him ;  but  such  few  as  have  significance,  lost  in  the 
mass  of  insignificant  ones,  pass  through  his  mind  without 
leaving  behind  any  data  for  thoughts,  worthy  to  be  so  called. 
Already  in  a  foregoing  section,  the  extreme  perceptive 
activity  of  the  lowest  races  has  been  illustrated ;  and  here 
may  be  added  a  few  illustrations  showing  the  reflective 
inactivity  going  along  with  it  Of  the  Brazilian  Indian 
Mr.  Bates  remarks — "  I  believe  he  thinks  of  nothing  except 
the  jnatters  that  immediately  concern  his  daily  material 
wants."  "He  observes  well,  but  he  can  deduce  nothing 
profitable  from  his  perceptions,'*  says  Burton,  describing  the 
East  African ;  and  he  adds  that  the  African's  mind  ^  will  no^ 
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and  appnrently  cannot,  escape  from  the  circle  of  sense,  nor 
will  it  occupy  itself  with  aught  but  the  present."  Still  more 
definite  testimony  is  there  respecting  the.  Damara,  "who 
never  generalizes."  Mr.  Galton  states  that  one  "  who  knew 
the  road  perfectly  from  A  to  B  and  again  from  B  to  G 
would  have  no  idea  of  a  straight  cut  from  A  to  C :  he  has 
no  map  of  the  country  in  his  mind,  but  an  infinity  of  local 
details."  Even  the  Bedouin,  as  Mr.  Palgrave  remarks, 
"judges  of  things  as  he  sees  them  present  before  him,  not  in 
their  causes  or  consequences."  Some  semi-civilized  peoples, 
as  the  Tahitians,  Sandwich-Islanders,  Javans,  Sumatrans, 
Malagasy,  do,  indeed,  manifest  "  quickness  of  apprehension, 
•  .  .  penetration  and  sagacity."  But  it  is  in  respect 
of  simple  things  that  their  powers  are  shown  ;  as  witness  the 
assertion  of  Mr.  Ellis  concerning  the  Malagasy,  that "  facts, 
anecdotes,  occurrences,  metaphors,  or  fables,  relating  to  or 
derived  from  sensible  and  visible  objects,  appear  to  form  the 
basis  of  most  of  their  mental  exercises."  And  how  general 
is  this  trait  of  unreflectiveness  among  inferior  races,  is 
implied  by  Dr.  Pickering's  statement  that,  in  the  courae  of 
much  travel,  the  Fijians  were  the  only  savage  people  he  had 
met  with  who  could  give  reasons,  and  with  whom  it  was 
possible  to  hold  a  connected  conversation* 

§  42.  "  The  eccentricity  of  genius "  is  a  current  phrase 
implying  the  experience  that  men  of  original  powers  are 
prone  to  act  in  ways  unlike  ordinary  ways.  To  do  what  the 
world  does,  is  to  guide  behaviour  by  imitation.  Deviating 
from  ordinary  usages  is  declining  to  imitate.  And  the 
noticeable  fact  is  that  a  smaller  tendency  to  imitate  goes 
along  with  a  greater  tendency  to  evolve  new  ideas.  Under 
its  converse  aspect  we  may  trace  this  relationship  back 
through  early  stages  of  civilization.  There  was  but  little 
originality  in  the  middle  ages;  and  there  was  but  little 
tendency  to  deviate  from  the  modes  of  living  established  for 
the  VBTJOUB  ranks.     Still  more  was  it  so  in  the  extinct 
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societies  of  the  East.  Ideas  were  fixed;  and  prescription 
was  irresistible. 

Among  the  partially-civilized  races,  we  find  imitativeness 
a  marked  trait  Everyone  has  heai-d  of  the  ways  in  which 
Negroes,  when  they  have  opportunities,  dress  and  swagger  in 
gi-ote^que  mimicry  of  the  whites.  A  characteristic  of  the 
New  Zealanders  is  an  aptitude  for  imitation.  The  Dyaks, 
too,  show  "  love  of  imitation ; "  and  of  other  Malayo-Poly- 
nesians  the  like  is  alleged.  Mason  says  that  ''while  the 
Karens  originate  nothing  they  show  as  great  a  capability  to 
imitate  as  the  Chinese."  We  read  that  the  Kamschadales 
have  a  "peculiar  talent  of  mimicking  men  and  animals;" 
that  the  Nootka-Sound  people  "are  very  ingenious  in 
imitating;"  that  the  Mountain  Snake  Indians  imitate  animal 
sounds  "to  the  utmost  perfection."  South  America  yields 
like  evidence.  Herndon  was  astonished  at  the  mimetic 
powers  of  the  Brazilian  Indians.  Wilkes  speaks  of  the 
Patagonians  as  "  admirable  mimics.'*  And  DobrizhofiTer  joins 
with  his  remark  that  the  Guaranis  can  imitate  exactly,  the 
further  remark  that  they  bungle  stupidly  if  you  leave  any- 
thing to  their  intelligence.  But  it  is  among  the  lowest  races 
that  proneness  to  mimicry  is  most  conspicuous.  Several 
travellers  have  commented  on  the  "  extraordinary  tendency 
to  imitate  "  shown  by  the  Fuegians.  They  will  repeat  with 
perfect  correctness  each  word  in  any  sentence  addressed  to 
them — ^mimicking  the  manner  and  attitude  of  the  speaker. 
So,  too,  according  to  Mouat,  the  Andamanese  show  high 
imitative  powers ;  and,  like  the  Fuegians,  repeat  a  question 
instead  of  answering  it.  Sturt  gives  a  kindred  account  of 
the  South  Australians,  who,  he  says,  "evinced  a  strange 
perversity "  "  in  i*epeating  words  "  which  "  tliey  knew  were 
meant  as  questions." 

In  this  imitativeness,  shown  least  by  the  highest  members 
of  civilized  races  and  most  by  the  lowest  savages,  we  see 
again  the  antagonism  between  perceptive  activity  and  refleo* 
live  activity.    Among  inferior  gregarious  creatures,  ui  xooki 
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that  rise  in  a  flock  wlieu  one  rises,  or  as  sheep  that  follow  a 
leader  in  leaping,  we  see  an  aliiioat  automatic  repetition  of 
actions  witnessed  in  others ;  and  this  ps*ciiliarity»  common  to 
the  lowest  human  types — this  tendency  to  **  ape  "  others,  as 
we  significantly  call  it— implies  a  smaller  departure  from  the 
brute  type  of  mind.  It  sliows  us  a  mental  action  which  is, 
Trom  moment  to  moment,  chiefly  determined  by  outer  inci- 
dents ;  and  is  therefore  but  little  determined  by  causes  in- 
volving excursivenesa  of  thought^  imagination,  and  original 
idea. 


§  43.  Our  conception  of  the  primitive  man — intellectual. 
will  grow  clearer  when,  with  the  above  inductions,  we  Join 
illustrations  of  liis  feeble  grasp  of  thought. 

Common  speech  fails  to  distinguish  between  mental  activi- 
ties of  difieveiit  grades,  A  boy  is  called  clever  who  takes  in 
simple  ideas  rapidly,  though  he  may  prove  incapable  of 
taking  in  complex  ideas ;  and  a  boy  is  condemned  as  stupid 
because  he  is  slow  in  rote-leaniing,  though  he  may  apprehend 
abstract  truths  more  quickly  than  his  teacher.  Contrasts  of 
this  nature  must  be  recognized,  if  we  would  interpret  the 
conflicting  evidence  respecting  the  capacities  of  the  un- 
civilixed*  Even  of  the  Fuegians  we  read  that  they  "  ai'e  not 
usually  deficient  in  intellect;"  even  the  Andamanese  are 
described  as  "  excessively  quick  and  clever ;  '*  and  the  Aus- 
tralians ai^  said  to  be  as  intelligent  as  our  own  peasants. 
But  the  ability  thus  referred  to  as  possessed  by  men  of  the 
los^'est  types,  is  one  for  which  the  simpler  facultiea  suffice ; 
and  goes  along  with  inability  when  any  demand  is  made  on 
tlie  complex  faculties*  A  passage  which  Sir  John  Lubbock 
quotes  fram  Mr.  Sproafs  account  of  the  Ahts  may  be  taken 
as  descriptive  of  the  average  state  : — 

^'The  native  tnindi   to  an  educAtod   man,  see  ma  generally  to  b©j 
Asleep,  .   *  .    On  his  utteution  being  hilly  arou^aed,  he  often  ahov 
much  qxnckiiesa  in  reply  and  ingenuity  in  argument     Bat  a  short  am 
renfiitSoa  tre^ieti  Iiiiu,  particuhtrJy  if  queatioua  are  naked  that  r«quij 
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efforts  of  thoaght  or  memory  on  his  part  The  mind  of  the  savage 
then  appears  to  rock  to  and  fro  out  of  mere  weakness." 

Spix  and  Martius  tell  us  of  the  Brazilian  Indian  that 
*'  scarcely  has  one  begun  to  question  him  about  his  language, 
when  he  grows  impatient,  complains  of  headache,  and  shows 
that  he  is  unable  to  bear  the  exertion ; "  and  according  to 
Mr.  Bates,  ^it  is  difficult  to  get  at  their  notions  on  subjects 
that  require  a  little  abstract  thought."  When  the  Abipones 
"  are  unable  to  comprehend  any Uiing  at  first  sight,  they  soon 
grow  weary  of  examining  it,  and  cry — '  What  is  it  after  all  V  " 
It  is  the  same  with  Negroes.  Burton  says  of  the  East 
Africans,  **  ten  minutes  sufficed  to  weary  out  the  most  intel- 
lectual" when  questioned  about  their  system  of  numbers. 
And  even  of  so  comparatively  superior  a  race  as  the  Malagasy, 
it  is  remarked  that  they  "  do  not  seem  to  possess  the  quali- 
ties of  mind  requisite  for  close  and  continued  thought." 

On  observing  that  to  frame  the  idea  of  a  species,  say  trout, 
it  is  needful  to  think  of  the  characters  common  to  trout  of 
different  sizes,  and  that  to  conceive  of  fish  as  a  class,  we  must 
imagine  various  kinds  of  fish,  and  see  mentally  the  like- 
nesses which  unite  them  notwithstanding  their  unlikenesses ; 
we  perceive  that,  rising  from  the  consciousness  of  individual 
objects  to  the  consciousness  of  species,  and  again  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  genera,  and  orders,  and  classes,  each  further 
step  implies  more  power  of  mentally  grouping  numerous 
things  with  approximate  simultaneity.  And  perceiving  th.is, 
we  may  understand  why,  lacking  the  needful  representative- 
ness, the  mind  of  the  savage  is  soon  exhausted  with  any 
thought  above  the  simplest  Excluding  those  referring  to 
individual  objects,  our  most  familiar  propositions,  such  even 
as  "  Plants  are  green,"  or  "  Animals  grow,"  are  propositions 
never  definitely  framed  in  his  consciousness ;  because  he  has 
no  idea  of  a  plant  or  an  animal,  apart  from  kind.  And  of 
course  until  he  has  become  familiar  with  geoocal  idaat 
abstract  ideas  of  the  lowest  grades,  tho0e  a  gnck 
generality  and  abstractness  are  inoouoeivabb;] 
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will  be  elucidated  by  an  illustration  taken  from  Mr.  Oalton's 
account  of  the  Daraaras,  showing  how  the  concrete,  made  to 
serve  in  place  of  the  abstract  as  far  as  possible^  soon  fails^  and 
leaves  the  mind  incapable  of  higher  thought : — 

"  They  puzzle  very  much  after  five  [in  counting],  hecause  no  i 
hand  remains  to  grasp  and  secure  the  finders  that  are  required  for  units 
Yet  they  eeldora  lose  oxen  ;  the  way  in  which  they  diBcover  the  losa  of 
one  is  not  by  the  nuraher  of  the  herd  being  diminiBhed,  but  by  the 
abflenoe  of  a  face  they  know^  When  bartering  is  going  on,  each  sheep 
must  be  paid  for  aeparately.  Thus,  suppose  two  sticks  of  tobacco  to  be 
the  rate  of  exchange  for  one  sheep,  it  would  sorely  puzzle  a  Damani  to 
take  two  sheep  and  give  him  four  sticks^^ 

This  mental  state  is,  in  another  direction,  exemplified  by 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Hodgson  concerning  the  Hill-tribes  of 
India,  *'  Light,"  he  says,  *'  is  a  high  abstraction  which  none 
of  my  informants  can  grasp,  though  they  readily  give  equiva- 
lents for  simshine  and  candle  or  fire-flame,"  And  Spix  and 
Martius  further  exemplify  it  when  they  say  that  it  would  be 
vain  to  seek  in  the  language  of  the  Brazilian  ImLians  **  words 
for  tlie  abstract  ideas  of  plant,  animal,  and  the  still  more 
abstract  notions,  colour,  tone,  sex,  species,  etc. ;  such  a 
generalization  of  ideas  is  found  among  them  only  in  the 
frequently  used  infinitive  of  the  verbs  to  wollc,  to  eat^  to 
drink^  to  dance,  to  sing,  to  hear,  etc** 


§  44.  Not  until  there  is  formed  a  general  idea*  by  colli- 
gating many  special  ideas  which  have  a  common  trait  amid 
their  difterences — not  until  there  follows  the  possibility  of_ 
connecting  in  thought  this  common  trait  with  some  other  tmi 
also  possessed  in  common,  can  there  arise  the  idea  of  a  causal 
relation ;  and  not  until  many  different  causal  relations  have 
been  observed*  can  there  result  tlie  conception  of  causal 
relation  in  the  abstract  By  the  primitive  man,  therefure, 
such  distinction  aa  we  make  between  natural  and  unnaturtd 
cannot  be  made.  Just  as  tho  child,  ignorant  of  the  course  of 
tilings,  gives  credence  to  on  impossible  fiction  as  readily  aa 
ioa  famiU&r  fact;  so  the  savage,  similarly  without  classified 
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and  systematized  knowledge,  feels  no  incongruity  between 
any  absurd  falsehood  propounded  to  him  and  some  general 
truth  which  we  class  as  established :  there  being,  for  him,  no 
such  established  general  truth. 

Hence  his  credulity.  If  the  young  Indian  takes  as  his 
totem,  and  thereafter  regards  as  sacred,  the  first  animal  he 
dreams  about  during  a  fast — ^if  the  Negro,  when  bent  on  an 
important  undertaking,  chooses  for  a  god  to  help  him  the  first 
object  he  sees  on  going  out,  and  sacrifices  to  it  and  prays  to  it 
— ^if  the  Veddah,  failing  in  a  shot  with  his  arrow,  ascribes  the 
failure  not  to  a  bad  aim  but  to  insufficient  propitiation  of  his 
deity;  we  must  regard  the  implied  convictions  as  normal 
accompaniments  of  a  mental  state  in  which  the  organization 
of  experiences  has  not  gone  far  enough  to  evolve  the  idea  of 
natural  causation. 

§  45.  Absence  of  the  idea  of  natural  causation,  implies 
absence  of  rational  surprise. 

Until  there  has  been  reached  the  belief  that  ceitain  con- 
nexions in  things  are  constant,  there  can  be  no  astonishment 
on  meeting  with  cases  seemingly  at  variance  with  this  belief. 
The  behaviour  of  the  uncultivated  among  ourselves  teaches 
us  tMs.  Show  to  a  rustic  a  remarkable  experiment,  such  as 
the  rise  of  liquid  in  a  capillary  tube,  or  the  spontanea.: 
boiling  of  warm  water  in  an  exhausted  receiver,  and  inst*. :  u 
of  the  amazement  you  expected  he  shows  a  vacant  \;J  i- 
ference.  That  which  struck  you  with  wonder  when  fii  ■!.  \  ou 
saw  it,  because  apparently  irreconcilable  with  your  general 
ideas  of  physical  processes,  does  not  seem  wonderfid  to  him, 
because  ho  ia  without  those  general  ideas.  And  now  if  we 
suppose  the  rustic  divested  of  what  general  ideas  he  has,  and 
the  causes  of  surprise  thus  made  still  fewer,  we  get  tlie 
mental  state  of  the  primitive  man. 

Of  the  l0ve8ip  nMik*  AmBaid  of  novelties  is  almost 
onif onnly  all^gsAi  •  'BVii^ans.  showed 

utter  iiulifWiifwei  l  entirely  new 
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to  tliem.  *  The  same  voyager  observed  in  the  Australians  a 
like  peculiarity;  and  Dampier  says  thoae  he  had  oa  board 
"  did  not  notice  anything  else  in  the  sliip  "  than  what  they 
to  eat  So,  too,  the  Tasmanians  were  characterized  by 
Cook's  surgeon  as  exhibiting  no  surprise.  Wallis  asserts  of 
the  Patagonians,  that  they  showed  the  most  **  unaccountable 
indifference  "  to  everything  around  them  on  shipboard ;  even 
the  looking-glass,  though  it  afforded  great  diversion,  excited 
no  astonishment ;  and  Wilkes  describes  like  conduct  I  also 
find  it  stated  of  the  village  Yeddahs  that  two  of  them 
•*  showed  no  surprise  at  a  looking*glass."  And  of  the 
^Samoiedes  we  read  that  **  nothing  but  the  looking-glasses 
lused  any  surprise  in  them  for  an  instant;  again  a  moment 
and  this  ceased  to  di'aw  their  attention.*' 


§  46.  Along  with  absence  of  surprise  there  goes  absence  of 
curiosity ;  and  where  there  is  least  faculty  of  thought,  even 
-^astonishment  may  be  excited  without  causing  inquiry. 
^Illustrating  this  trait  in  the  Bushmen^  BurcheU  says — "I 
showed  them  a  looking-glass;  at  this  they  laughed,  and 
ed  with  vacant  surprise  and  wonder  to  see  their  own 
ces ;  but  expressed  not  the  least  cuiiosity  about  it"  Where 
curiosity  exists  we  find  it  among  races  of  not  so  low  a 
ie.  That  of  the  New  Caledonians  was  remai-ked  by  Cook ; 
id  that  of  the  Kew  Guinea  people  by  Earl  and  by  Jukes. 
Still  more  decided  is  an  inquiring  nature  among  the  rela- 
tively-advanced Malayo-Polynesians.  According  to  Boyle, 
the  Dyaks  have  an  insatiable  curiosity.  The  Samoans^  too, 
"are  usually  very  inquisitive;"  and  the  Tahitians  "are 
remarkably  curious  and  inquiaitiva** 

Evidently  tliia  absence  of  desire  for  information  about  new 
things,  which  characterizes  the  lowest  mental  state,  prevents 
the  growth  of  that  generalized  knowledge  which  makes  rational 
Burprise,  and  consequent  rational  inquLsitivenesSj  possible.  If 
his  "  want  of  curiosity  is  extreme/*  as  Mr.  Bates  says  of  t)ie 
Oucdma  Indian,  the  implication  ia  that  he  "  troubles  himself 
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very  little  concerning  the  causes  of  the  natnral  phenomena 
around  him."  Lacking  ability  to  think,  and  the  accom- 
panying desire  to  know,  the  savage  is  without  tendency  to 
speculate.  Even  when  there  is  raised  such  a  question  as  that 
often  put  by  Park  to  the  Negroes — "  What  became  of  the  sun 
during  the  night,  and  whether  we  should  see  the  same  sun,  or 
a  different  one,  in  the  morning/'  no  reply  is  forthcoming. 
*  I  found  that  they  considered  the  question  as  very  childish : 
.  .  .  they  had  never  indulged  a  conjecture,  nor  formed  any 
hypothesis,  about  the  matter." 

The  general  fact  thus  exemplified  is  one  quite  at  variance 
with  current  ideas  respecting  the  thoughts  of  the  primitive 
man.  He  is  commonly  pictured  as  theorizing  about  sur- 
rounding appearances ;  whereas,  in  fact,  the  need  for  explana- 
tions of  them  does  not  occur  to  him. 

§  47.  One  more  general  trait  must  be  named — I  mean  the 
lack  of  constructive  imagination.  This  lack  naturally  goes 
along  with  a  life  of  simple  perception,  of  imitativeness,  of 
concrete  ideas,  and  of  incapacity  for  abstract  ideas.  ; 

The  collection  of  implements  and  we^ipons  arranged  by 
General  Pitt-Kivers,  to  show  their  relationships  to  a  common 
original,  suggests  that  primitive  men  are  not  to  be  credited 
with  such  inventiveness  as  even  their  simple  appliances  seem 
to  indicate.  These  have  arisen  by  small  modiiications ;  and 
the  natural  selection  of  such  modifications  has  led  unobtru- 
sively to  various  kinds  of  appliances,  without  any  distinct 
devising  of  them. 

Evidence  of  another  kind,  but  of  like  meaning,  is  furnished 
by  Sir  Samuel  Baker's  paper  on  the  "Eaces  of  the  Nile 
Basin,"  in  which  he  points  out  that  the  huts  of  the  respective 
tribes  are  as  constant  in  their  types  as  are  the  nests  of  birds  : 
each  tribe  of  the  one,  like  each  species  of  the  other,  having  a 
peculiarity.  The  like  permanent  differences  he  says  hold 
among  their  head-dresses;  and  he  further  asserts  of  head- 
dresaes,  aa  of  huts,  that  they  have  diverged  from  one  a\iol\i^t 
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in  proportion  as  the  languages  liave  diverged.    All  wlucli 
facts  show  us  that  in  these  races  tlie  thuuglits,  restrainetlJ 
within  narrow   establislied   courses,  have   not  the  freedom 
required  for  entering  into  new  combinations,  and  so  initiating 
Dew  modes  of  action  and  new  forms  of  product 

Where  we  find  ingenuity  ascribed,  it  is  to  races  such  as  the 
Tahitians,  Javans,  etc.,  who  have  risen  some  stages  in  civili- 
zation, who  have  considerable  stocks  of  abstract  woi*ds  and 
ideas,  who  show  rational  surprise  and  curiosity,  and  who  thus 
evince  higher  intellectual  development. 


§  48,  Here  we  come  to  a  general  truth  allied  to  those  with 
which,  in  the  two  foregoing  chapters,  I  have  preluded  the  J 
Bummaries  of  results — the  truth  that  the  primitive  inteUecfc 
develops  rapidly,  and  early  reaches  its  limit 

In  the  Principles  of  Psychology,  §  165,  I  have  shown  that 
the  children  of  Australians,  of  Negroes  in  the  United  States, 
of  Negroes  on  the  Nile,  of  Andamanese,  of  New  Zealandera,  , 
of  SiAiwiwich  Islanders,  are  quicker  than  European  cliUJren  in] 
acquiring  simple  ideas,  but  presently  stop  short  from  inability  i 
to  grasp  the  complex  ideas  readily  grasped  by  European 
children,  when  they  arrive  at  them.     To  testimonies  before 
quoted  I  may  add  the  remark  of  Mr.  Heade,  that  in  Equa- 
torial Africa  the  children  are  ^'absui'dly  precocious;"  thei 
statement  of  Captain  Burton,  that  *'  the  negro  child,  like  the 
liast  Indian,  ia  much  'sharper'  than  the  European    .    ,    . 
at  the  yge  of  puberty  this  precocity   ,    .    ,    disappears;*'  and 
the  description  of  the  Aleuts  of  Alaska,  who  **  up  to  a  certain 
point  are  readily  taught"     This  early  cessation  of  devalo|>- 
ment  implies   botli    low  intellectual    nature    and  a  great 
impediment  to  intellectual  advance ;    since  it  makes  tlio 
larger  part  of  life  unmodifiable  by  further  experiences.     On 
reading  of  the  East  Airican,  that  he  "  unites  the  incapacity 
of  infancy  with  the  unpliancy  of  age,"  and  of  the  Autttraliana 
that "  after  twenty  their  mental  ngour  seems  to  dcclinCj  and 
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at  the  age  of  forty  seems  nearly  extinct;"  we  cannot  fail  to 
see  how  greatly  this  arrest  of  mental  evolution  hinders 
improvement  where  improvement  is  most  required. 

The  intellectual  traits  of  the  uncivilized,  thus  made 
specially  difl&cult  to  change,  may  now  be  recapitulated  while 
observing  that  they  are  traits  recurring  in  the  children 
of  the  civilized. 

Infancy  shows  us  an  absorption  in  sensations  and  percep- 
tions akin  to  that  which  characterizes  the  savage.  In  pulling 
to  pieces  its  toys,  in  making  mud-pies,  in  gazing  at  each  new 
thing  or  person,  the  child  exhibits  great  tendency  to  observe 
with  little  tendency  to  reflect  There  is,  again,  an 

obvious  parallelism  in  the  mimetic  propensity.  Children  are 
ever  dramatizing  the  lives  of  adults ;  and  savages,  along  with 
their  other  mimicries,  similarly  dramatize  the  actions  of  their 
civilized  visitors.         '  Want  of  power  to  discriminate 

between  useless  and  useful  facts,  characterizes  the  juvenile 
mind,  as  it  does  the  mind  of  the  primitive  man.  This 
inability  to  select  nutritive  facts  necessarily  accompanies 
low  development ;  since,  until  generalization  has  made  some 
progress,  and  the  habit  of  generalizing  has  become  established, 
there  cannot  be  reached  the  conception  that  a  fact  has 
a  remote  value  apart  from  any  immediate  value  it  may 
have.  Again,  we  see  in  the  young  of  our  own  race 

a  similar  inability  to  concentrate  the  attention  on  anything 
complex  or  abstract  The  mind  of  the  child,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  savage,  soon  wanders  from  sheer  exhaustion  when 
generalities  and  involved  propositions  have  to  be  dealt 
with.  From  feebleness  of  the  higher  intellectual 

faculties  comes,  in  both  cases,  an  absence,  or  a  paucity, 
of  ideas  grasped  by  those  faculties.    The  child,  like  the 
savage,  has  few  words  of  even  a  low  grade  of  abstractedneai. 
and  none  of  a  higher  grade.    For  a  long  time  it  is  haafl^ 
with    cat,   dog,    horse,    cow,    but   has   no    conoept'' 
animal  apart  from  kind;  and  years  elapee  hdm 
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ending  ia  im,  and  lYy  occur  in  its  vocabulary.    Tims,  in 
both  cases,  tlie  very  implementpS  of  developed  tliought  qx%^ 
wanting.  Unsupplied  as  its  niiud  is  with  general 

truths,  and  with  the  conception  of  natural  order,  the  civilijsed 
child  wlieu  quite  young,  like  the  savage  throughout  life, 
shows  but  little  rational  surprise  or  rational  curiosity. 
Something  startling  to  the  senses  makes  it  stare  vacantly,  op 
perhaps  cry ;  but  let  it  see  a  chemical  experiment,  or  draw 
its  attention  to  the  behaviour  of  a  gyroscope,  and  its  interest 
h  like  tliat  shown  in  a  common-place  new  toy.  After  a  time, 
indeed,  when  the  higher  intellectual  powers  it  inherits  are 
beginning  to  act,  and  when  its  stagu  of  mental  development 
represents  tlmt  of  such  semi-civilized  race-s  as  the  Malayo- 
Polynesians,  rational  surprise  and  rational  curiosity  about 
causes,  l>cgin  to  show  themselves*  But  even  then  its  extreme 
credulity,  like  that  of  the  savage,  shows  us  the  result  of 
undeveloped  ideas  of  causation  and  law.  Any  story,  however 
monstitjus,  is  believed;  and  any  explanation, however  absurd, 
is  accepted. 

And  here,  in  final  elucidation  of  these  intellectual  traits  of 
the  primitive  man»  let  me  point  out  that,  lilce  the  emotional 
traits,  they  could  not  be  other  than  they  are  in  the  absence 
of  the  conditions  brought  about  by  social  evolution.  In 
the  Principles  of  rf^jchdogy,  §§  48-4 — 493,  it  was  shown  in 
various  ways  that  only  as  societies  grow,  become  organized, 
and  gain  stability,  do  there  arise  those  experiences  by  assinii- 
lating  which  the  powers  of  thought  develop.  It  needs  but 
to  ask  what  would  happen  to  ourselves  were  the  whole  mass 
of  existing  knowledge  obliterated,  and  were  children  with 
nothing  beyond  tlieir  nursery-language  left  to  grow  up  with- 
out guidance  or  instruction  fi^om  adults,  to  perceive  that  even 
now  the  higher  intellectual  faculties  woidd  be  almost  inope- 
rative, from  lack  of  the  materials  and  aids  accumulated  by 
past  civil izatioUp  And  seeing  this,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that 
development  ot:  the  higher  intellectual  faculties  has  gone  on 
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pari  passu  widi  social  advance,  alike  as  cause  and  conse 
quence;  that  the  primitiye  man  could  not  evolve  these 
higher  intellectual  faculties  in  the  absence  of  a  fit  environ- 
ment ;  and  that  in  tins,  as  in  other  respects,  his  progress  was 
retarded  by  the  absence  of  capacities  which  only  progress 
could  bring. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

PBIMmyS  IDEAS. 

§  49.  Yet  a  further  preparation  for  interpreting  social 
phenomena  is  needed.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  should 
acquaint  ourselves,  first  with  the  external  factors,  and  then 
with  those  internal  factors  treated  of  in  the  foregoing  three 
chapters.  The  behaviour  of  the  social  unit  as  exposed  to 
environing  conditions — ^inorganic,  organic,  and  super-organic 
—depends  in  part  on  certain  additional  traits.  Beyond 
those  visible  specialities  of  organization  which  the  body 
displays,  and  beyond  those  hidden  specialities  of  organiza- 
tion implied  by  the  inental  type,  there  are  those  specialities, 
still  less  traceable,  implied  by  the  acquired  beliefs.  As 
accumulated  ancestral  experiences,  moulding  the  nervous 
structures,  produce  the  mental  powers;  so  personal  ex- 
periences, daily  elaborated  into  thoughts,  cause  small  modi- 
lications  of  these  structures  and  powers.  A  complete  account 
of  the  original  social  unit  must  include  these  modifications — 
or  rather,  must  include  the  correlative  ideas  implying  them. 
For,  manifestly,  the  ideas  he  forms  of  himself  of  other 
beings  and  of  the  surrounding  world,  greatly  afiect  his 
conduct 
A  description  of  these  final  modifications,  or  of  the  corre- 
spondiD^  ideas,  is  difficult  to  give.    Obatadea  aVaiA  ycl  >i3tkft 
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way  alike  of  inductive  interpretation  and  deductive  intei^ 
pretation.    We  must  first  glance  at  these. 

§  50.  To  determine  what  conceptions  are  truly  primitive 
would  be  easy  if  we  had  accounts  of  truly  primitive  men. 
But  there  are  reasons  for  suspecting  that  men  of  the  lowest 
tyx>es  now  known,  forming  social  groups  of  the  simplest 
kinds,  do  not  exemplify  men  as  they  originally  wera  Pro- 
bably most  of  them  had  ancestors  in  higher  states;  and 
among  their  beliefs  remain  some  which  were  evolved  during 
those  higher  states.  While  the  current  degradation  theory 
is  untenable,  the  theory  of  progression,  in  its  ordinary  form, 
seems  to  me  untenable  also.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  notion 
that  savagery  is  caused  by  lapse  from  civilization,  is  irre- 
concilable with  the  evidence;  there  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
inadequate  warrant  for  the  notion  that  the  lowest  savagery 
has  never  been  any  higher  than  it  is  now.  It  is  possible, 
and,  I  believe,  probable,  that  retrogression  has  been  as 
frequent  as  progression. 

Evolution  is  commonly  conceived  to  imply  in  everything 
an  intrinsic  tendency  to  become  something  higher.  This] 
is  an  erroneous  conception  of  it.  In  all  cases  it  is  deter- 
mined by  the  co-operation  of  inner  and  outer  factors,  Thisj 
co-operation  works  changes  until  there  is  reached  an  equi- 
librium between  the  environing  actions  and  the  actions 
which  the  aggregate  opposes  to  them — a  complete  equi- 
librium if  the  aggregate  is  without  life,  and  a  moving 
equilibrium  if  the  aggregate  is  living.  Thereupon  evolution, 
continuing  to  show  itself  only  in  the  progressing  integration 
that  ends  in  rigidity,  practically  ceases, )  If,  in  the  case  of 
the  living  aggr^ates  forming  a  species,  the  environing 
actions  remain  constant,  the  species  remains  constant.  If 
the  enviioning  mdaaa^  ^^  M  toeoies  changes  until  it 

re-equilibfiatat  ib  ^^no  means  follows 

ihat  this  d»  UsnaUy 
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pfeviDcisIy-acquired    structures   being  rendered  superilaoits, 

ihcro  results  a  simpler  form.  Only  now  and  then  docs  the 
€iivii*oning  change  initiate  in  the  organism  a  new  complica* 
tion^  and  m  produce  a  somewhat  higher  structure.  Heuco 
the  truth  that  while  for  immeasurable  periods  some  types 
liave  not  sonisibly  altered,  and  while  in  other  types  there  has 
been  farther  evolution,  there  are  many  types  in  which 
retrogn*8s*ioa  \\m  liapjmned.  I  do  not  refer  merely  to  such 
facts  m  that  the  highest  orders  of  reptiles,  the  Pterosauria 
and  ZHnommia,  which  once  had  many  genera  superior  in 
stnictiifo  and  gigunttc  in  si/*e,  have  become  extinct,  while 
lower  orders  of  reptiles  have  survived;  or  to  such  facts  as 
tliat  in  many  genera  of  mammals  there  onoe  existed  species 
larger  thau  any  of  their  allies  existing  now;  but  I  refer 
more  esipecially  to  the  fact  that  of  parasitic  creatures  in- 
numerable kinds  are  degraded  modiiications  of  higher 
creatures.  Of  all  existing  species  of  animals^  if  we  include 
parasitci^,  the  greater  number  have  retrograded  from  struc- 
tures U>  which  tlieir  ancestors  hod  once  advanced.  Indeed, 
progression  in  some  typtjs  often  involves  retrogression  in 
others.  For  tlie  more  evolved  type,  conq[uering  by  the  aid 
of  its  acquired  superiority,  habitually  drives  competing  types 
into  inferior  habitats  and  less  profitable  modes  of  life: 
aally  implying  disuse  and  decay  of  their  higher  powers. 
^As  with  organic  evolution,  so  with  super-oi^nic  evolu- 
tion. Though,  taking  the  entire  assemblage  of  societies, 
evolution  may  be  held  inevitable  as  an  ultimate  effect  of 
the  co-operating  factors,  intrinsic  and  extrinsic,  acting  on 
them  ftll  through  indefinite  periods;  yet  it  cannot  be  held 
tnevitftblo  in  each  particular  society,  or  even  probable.     A 

fsocial  organism,  like  an  individual  organism,  undei-goes 
modifications  until  it  comes  into  equilibrium  with  environing 
conditions;  and  thereupon  continues  without  further  change 

,  of  structure*  When  the  conditions  are  changed  meteorologi- 
cally, or  geologically,  or  by  alterations  in  the  Flora  and 

Fauna^  at  b/  mi^^tion  oonse^juent  on  pressiure  of  popula- 
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tion,  or  by  flight  before  usurping  races,  some  change  of 
social  structure  results.  But  this  change  does  not  necessaiily 
imply  advance.  Often  it  is  towards  neither  a  higher  nor 
a  lower  structure.  Wliere  the  habitat  entails  modes  of  life 
that  are  inferior,  degradation  follows.  Only  occasionally 
does  the  new  combination  of  factors  produce  a  change 
constituting  a  step  in  social  evolution,  and  initiating  a  social 
type  which  spreads  and  supplants  inferior  social  types.  And 
with  these  super-oiganio  aggregates,  as  with  tiie  oiganic 
aggregates,  progression  in  some  causes  retrogression  in  others. 
The  more-evolved  societies  drive  the  less-evolved  societies 
into  unfavourable  habitats;  and  so  entail  on  them  decrease 
of  size,  or  decay  of  structure,  or  both. 

Direct  evidence  forces  this  conclusion  upon  us.  Lapse 
from  higher  civilization  to  lower  civilization,  made  familiar 
during  school-days,  is  further  exemplified  as  our  knowledge 
widens,  i^gyptians,  Babylonians,  Assyrians,  Phoenicians, 
Persians,  Jews,  Greeks,  Bomans — ^it  needs  but  to  name 
these  to  be  reminded  that  many  large  and  highly-evolved 
societies  have  either  disappeared,  or  have  dwindled  to  bar- 
barous hordes,  or  have  been  long  passing  through  slow 
decay.  Buins  show  us  that  in  Java  there  existed  in  the 
past  a  more-developed  society  than  exists  now ;  and  the  like 
is  shown  by  ruins  in  Cambodia.  Peru  and  Mexico  were 
once  the  seats  of  societies  large  and  elaborately  organized, 
which  have  been  disorganized  by  conquest ;  and  where  the 
cities  of  Central  America  once  contained  great  populations 
carrying  on  various  industries  and  arts,  there  are  now  but 
scattered  tribes  of  savages.  Unquestionably,  causes  like 
those  which  produced  these  retrogressions,  have  been  at 
work  during  the  whole  period  of  human  existence.  Always 
there  have  been  cosmical  and  terrestrial  changes  going 
on,  which,  bettering  some  habitats,  have  made  others  worse ; 
always  theie  have  been  over-populations,  spreadings  of 
tribes^  pfmBii  *  tajbeB^  and  escape  of  the  defeated 

iato:!  loed  social  life  as  they 
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had  reached ;  aJway«,  where  evolution  has  been  tininterfered 
with  externally,  there  have  been  those  decays  and  dis- 
solutions which  complfte  the  cycles  of  social  changes. 
And  the  implication  is  that  remnants  of  inferior  races^^ 
taking  refuge  in  inclement,  barren,  or  otherwise  unfit  regions, 
have  retrograded- 

l*robably,  then,  most  of  the  tribes  known  sts  lowest,  exhibit 
some  social  phenomena  which  are  due,  not  to  causes  now 
operating,  but  to  causes  that  operated  during  past  social 
states  higher  than  the  present  This  a  priori  conclusion 
harmoniBes  with  the  facts ;  and,  indeed,  is  suggested  by  facta 
otherwise  inexplicable.  Take,  for  example,  some  furnished 
by  the  Australians,  Divided  into  tribes  wandering  over  a 
wide  area,  these  savages  have,  notwithstanding  their  antago- . 
nisms,  a  complex  system  of  relationships,  and  consequent 
interritcts  on  mamage,  which  could  not  possibly  have  been 
framed  by  any  agreement  among  them  as  they  now  exist ; 
but  which  are  comprehensible  as  having  survived  from  a  state 
in  which  tliere  was  closer  union,  and  subordination  to  some 
common  rule.  Such,  also,  is  the  implication  of  the  circum- 
cisioQ,  and  the  knocking-out  of  teeth,  which  we  find  among 
them.  For  when  we  come  hereafter  to  deal  with  bodily 
mutilations,  we  shall  see  that  they  all  imply  a  subordination, 
political^  or  ecclesiastical,  or  botli,  such  as  these  races  do  not 
now  exhibit* 

Hence,  then,  a  difficulty  in  ascertaining  inductively  what 
are  primitive  ideas.  Of  the  ideas  current  among  men  now 
formin  :    '  '  thei^  are  most  likely  some  which 

have  (1  11  from  higher  stntes.    These  have 

to  be  discriminated  from  truly  primitive  ideas;  so  that  simple 
induction  does  not  suffice. 


§  5L  To  the  deductive  method  there  are  obstacles  ot 

another  kind    but    equally  great     Comprehension   of    the 

thoughts  generated  in  the  primitive  man  by  conversfi  with 

i^e  sitrtvtwdwg  worlds  am  be  had  only  by  looking  at  the 
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Burronnding  world  from  his  stand-point  The  acoumnlated 
knowledge  acquired  during  education,  must  be  suppressed ; 
and  we  must  divest  ourselves  of  conceptions  which,  partly  by 
inheritance  and  partly  by  individual  culture,  have  been  firmly 
established.  None  can  do  this  completely,  and  few  can  do  it 
even  partially. 

It  needs  but  to  observe  what  unfit  methods  are  used  by 
teachers,  to  be  convinced  that  even  among  the  disciplined 
the  power  to  frame  thoughts  which  are  widely  unlike  their 
own,  is  very  smalL  When  we  see  the  juvenile  mind  plied 
with  generalities  before  it  has  any  of  the  concrete  facts  to 
which  they  refer — when  we  see  mathematics  introduced 
under  the  purely  rational  form,  instead  of  imder  that  empiri- 
cal form  with  which  it  should  be  commenced  by  the  child,  as 
it  was  commenced  by  the  race — when  we  see  a  subject  so 
abstract  as  grammar  put  among  the  first  instead  of  among 
the  last,  and  see  it  taught  analytically  instead  of  syntheti- 
cally ;  we  have  ample  evidence  of  the  prevailing  inability  to 
conceive  the  ideas  of  undeveloped  minds.  And  if,  though 
lately  children  themselves,  men  find  it  hard  to -re-think  the 
thoughts  of  the  child;  still  harder  must  they  find  it  to 
re-think  the  thoughts  of  the  savage.  To  keep  out  auto- 
morphic  interpretations  is  beyond  our  power.  To  look  at 
things  with  the  eyes  of  absolute  ignorance,  and  observe 
how  their  attributes  and  actions  originally  grouped  them- 
selves in  the  mind,  implies  a  self-suppression  that  is  im- 
practicable. 

Nevertheless,  we  must  here  do  our  be^t  to  conceive  the 
tmrrounding  world  as  it  appeared  to  the  primitive  man ;  that 
we  may  be  able  the  better  to  interpret  deductively  the  evi- 
dence available  for  induction.  And  though  we  are  incapable 
of  reaching  the  conception  by  a  direct  process,  we  may 
approach  to  it  by  an  indirect  process.  The  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion will  help  us  to  delineftte  primitive  idau  in  some  of  their 
leading  traits.    Having  inS&tni-  ^vacten  of 

those  ideas,  we  shall  be  ai  i  ^ 
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tliem  in  imagination^  and  then  to  discern  them  as  actually 
existing* 


§  52.  Our  postulate  must  be  that  primitive  ideas  are 
natural,  and,  under  the  conditions  in  which  they  occur, 
rational  In  early  life  we  have  been  taught  that  human 
nature  is  everywhere  the  same.  Led  thus  to  contemplate  the 
beliefs  of  savages  as  beliefs  entertained  by  minds  like  our 
own,  we  marvel  at  theti  strangeness,  and  ascribe  pervei^ity 
to  those  who  hold  them.  This  error  we  roust  replace  by  the 
tnith  that  the  laws  of  thought  are  everywhere  the  same;  and 
that,  given  the  data  as  known  to  him,  the  primitive  man*d 
inference  is  the  reasonable  inference, 

From  its  lowest  to  its  highest  grades,  intelligence  proceeds 
by  the  classing  ot  objects  and  the  classing  of  relations ; 
which  are,  in  fact  different  aspects  of  the  same  process. 
{PriTwiplcs  of  Psychology,  §§  309—316,  §  381.)  On  the  one 
hand,  perception  of  an  object  implies  that  its  attributes  are 
severally  classed  with  like  before-known  attributes,  and  the 
relations  in  wliich  tliey  stand  to  one  another  with  like  before* 
known  relations ;  while  the  object  itself,  in  being  known,  is 
classed  with  its  like  as  such  or  fiuch.  On  the  other  hand. 
every  step  in  reasoning  implies  that  the  object  of  which  any- 
thing is  predicated,  is  classed  with  objects  previously  known 
of  like  kind  ;  iiipliea  that  the  attribute,  power,  or  act,  predi- 
cated, is  classed  as  like  othei  previously-known  attributes, 
powers,  or  acta ;  and  implies  that  the  relation  between  the 
object  and  this  predicated  attribute,  power,  or  act,  is  classed 
witJi  previously-known  like  relations.  This  assimilation  of 
states  of  consciousness  of  all  orders  with  their  likes  in  past 
experience,  which  is  the  universal  intellectual  procesSj  anima 
and  human,  leads  to  results  that  are  correct  in  proportion 
to  the  power  of  appi^eciating  likenesses  and  unlikenesse 
Where  simple  terms  stand  in  relations  that  are  simple,  directj 
and  close,  the  classing  can  be  rightly  carried  on  by  simple 
inlnds;  but  in  pioportion  as  the  terms  are  complex  and  the 
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relations  between  them  involved,  indirect,  remote,  the  classing 
can  be  rightly  carried  on  only  by  minds  developed  to  a  corre- 
sponding complexity.  In  the  absence  of  this  corresponding 
complexity,  the  terms  of  relations  are  grouped  with  those 
which  they  conspicuously  resemble,  and  the  relations  them- 
selves are  grouped  in  like  manner.  But  this  leads  to  error ; 
since  the  most  obvious  traits  are  not  always  those  by  which 
things  are  really  allied  to  one  another,  and  the  most  obvious 
characters  of  relations  are  not  always  their  essential  charac- 
ters. 

Let  us  observe  a  few  of  the  common  mistakes  thus  caused. 
In  old  works  on  natural  history,  whales  are  called  fishes: 
living  in  the  water,  and  fish-like  in  shape,  what  else  should 
they  be  ?  Nine  out  of  ten  cabin-passengers,  and  ninety-nine 
out  of  a  hundred  of  those  in  the  steerage,  would  be  amazed 
were  you  to  tell  them  that  the  porpoises  playing  about  the 
steamer's  bow,  are  nearer  akin  to  dogs  than  to  cod.  Take, 
again,  the  name  shell-fish,  as  popularly  used.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  supposed  to  be  some  alliance  between  shell-fish 
and  fish  proper,  because  both  are  aquatic  In  the  second 
place,  the  fishmonger  includes  under  shell-fish  both  oysters 
and  crabs :  these,  though  far  more  remote  in  type  than  an  eel 
is  from  a  man,  having  in  common  the  character  that  their 
softer  parts  are  inclosed  in  hard  cases.  After  re- 

minding ourselves  of  these  mistakes  to  which  classing  by 
cbvious  characters  leads  our  own  people,  we  shall  see  how 
natural  are  the  mistakes  into  which  uncivilized  men  are 
similarly  led.  Hayes  could  not  make  the  Esquimaux  under- 
stand that  woollen  cloth  was  not  a  skin.  "Glass"  they 
"*  took  for  ice,  and  biscuit  for  the  dried  flesh  of  the  musk-ox." 
Having  so  small  an  acquaintance  with  things,  these  were  the 
most  rational  groupings  they  could  make— quite  as  rational 
as  those  above  instanced.  If  his  erroneous  classing  led  the 
Esquimaux  to  the  erroneous  inference  that  gltts  would  melt 
in  his  mouth,  this  was  not  more  eRaMOW  tf*"*  i 

ship-passenger  who,  instead  of  whst  ka  1 
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iQ  the  porpoise  hot  blood,  and  lungs  to  breathe  air  with.  So, 
too,  remembering  that  they  had  no  experiences  of  metala,  we 
shall  see  nothing  irrational  in  the  question  put  to  Jackson  by 
the  Fijions — "  how  we  coiild  get  axes  hard  enough  in  a  natural 
couTitry,  to  cut  down  the  trees  which  the  barrels  of  muskets 
were  made  of/'  For  were  not  tubular  canes  the  only  objects 
to  which  musket  barrels  bore  any  resemblance  ?  When, 
again,  certain  Hill-people  with  whom  Dr.  Hooker  came  in 
contact,  saw  thrown  on  the  ground  a  spring-box  tneasuring- 
tape,  that  had  just  been  extended  for  use,  and  when,  seeing 
the  coils  of  tape  disappearing  into  the  box  they  ran  away 
shrieking,  it  is  manifest  that  the  tape  was  considered  in 
virtue  of  its  spontaneous  movement  as  something  alive,  and 
in  virtue  of  its  shape  and  behaviour  as  some  kind  of  snake. 
Witliout  knowledge  of  mechanical  contrivances,  and  seeing 
nothing  of  the  internal  spring,  this  belief  was  perfectly  natural 
— any  other  woidd  have  been  irrational  Turn,  now, 

from  the  cliissing  of  objects  to  the  classing  of  relations. 
We  may  again  aid  ourselves  by  analyzing  some  errors  current 
ia  our  own  society.  It  is  a  common  recommendatiou  of  some 
remedy  for  a  bum,  that  it  **  draws  the  lire  out :  **  the  implica- 
tion being  that  between  the  thing  applied  and  the  heat  sup- 
posed to  bo  lodged  in  the  tissues,  there  is  a  connection  like 
that  between  some  object  and  another  which  it  polls.  Again, 
after  a  long  frost,  when  air  highly  charged  with  water  comes 
in  contact  with  a  cold  sipooth  surface,  such  as  that  of  a 
painted  wall,  the  water  coj^densed  on  it  collects  in  drops  and 
trickles  down;  whereup<|B^ may  be  heard  the  remark  that 
**  the  wall  sweats/*  Becatise  the  water,  not  visibly  brought 
from  elsewh^e,  makes  its  appearance  on  the  wall  as  perspira- 
tion does  on  the  skin,  it  is  assumed  to  come  out  of  the  wall 
as  perspiration  does  out  of  the  skin.  Here,  as  before,  we  see 
a  relation  classed  with  another  which  it  supei*fieially  re- 
sembles, but  from  which  it  is  entirely  alien.  If,  now,  we 
consider  what  must  happen  where  ignorance  is  still  greater, 
we  shall  no  longer  he  astonished  at  primitive  iuterpretationa. 
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The  Orinoco  Indians  think  that  dew  is  ''the  spittle  of  the 
stars."  Observe  the  genesis  of  this  belief.  Dew  is  a  clear 
liquid  to  which  saliva  has  some  resemblance.  It  is  a  liquid 
which^  lyiiig  on  leaves,  etc.,  seems  to  have  descended  from 
above,  as  saliva  descends  from  the  mouth  of  one  who  spits. 
Having  descended  during  a  cloudless  night,  it  must  have 
come  from  the  only  things  then  visible  above ;  namely,  the 
stars.  Thus  the  product  itself,  dew,  and  the  relation  between 
it  and  its  supposed  source,  are  respectively  assimilated  with 
those  like  them  in  obvious  characters ;  and  we  need  but  recall 
our  own  common  expression  "  it  spits  with  rain/*  to  see  how 
natural  is  the  interpretation. 

Another  trait  of  savage  conceptions  is  explicable  in  a 
kindred  way.  Only  as  knowledge  advances  and  observation 
becomes  critical,  does  there  grow  up  the  idea  that  the  power 
of  any  agent  to  produce  its  peculiar  effect,  may  depend  on 
some  one  property  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest,  or  on  some 
one  part  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest,  or  not  on  one  or  more  of 
the  properties  or  parts  but  on  the  arrangement  of  them. 
What  character  it  is  in  a  complex  whole  which  determines 
its  efficiency,  can  be  known  only  after  analysis  has  advanced 
somewhat ;  and  until  then,  the  efSciency  is  necessarily  con- 
ceived as  belonging  to  the  whole  indiscriminately.  Further, 
this  unanalyzed  whole  is  conceived  as  standing  towards  some 
unanalyzed  effect,  in  some  relation  that  is  unanalyzed.  This 
trait  of  primitive  thought  is  so  pregnant  of  results,  that  we  must 
consider  it  more  closely.  Let  us  symbolize  the  several 

attributes  of  an  object,  say  a  sea-shell,  by  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  and 
the  relations  among  them  by  w,  x,  y,  z.  The  ability  of  this 
object  to  concentrate  sound  on  the  ear,  is  due  in  part  to  the 
smoothness  of  its  internal  surface  (which  we  will  express 
by  C),  and  in  part  to  those  relations  among  the  portions  of 
this  surface  constituting  its  sliape  (which  we  will  symbolize 
by  y).  Now,  that  the  ability  of  the  shell  to  produce  a  hissing 
murmur  when  held  to  the  ear,  may  be  understood  as  thus 
resulting,  it  is  needful  that  C  and  y  should  be  separated 
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in  thought  from  the  rest  Until  this  can  be  done,  the 
8oimd-multipl}^g  power  of  the  shell  caimot  he  known  not 
to  depend  on  its  colour,  or  hardness,  or  rouglmess  (supposing 
these  to  be  separately  thinkable  as  attributes).  Evidently, 
before  attributes  are  distinguished,  this  power  of  the  shell 
can  be  thought  of  only  as  belonging  to  it  generally — residing 
in  it  as  a  whole.  But,  as  we  have  seen  (§  40),  attributes  or 
properties,  as  we  understand  tliem,  are  not  recognizable  by 
the  savage — are  abstractions  which  neither  his  faculties  can 
gi'asp  nor  his  language  express.  Thus,  of  necessity,  he 
associates  this  strange  murrauring  with  tlie  shell  bodily — 
regartls  it  as  related  to  the  shell  as  weight  is  related  to  a 
stoue.  Hence    ceitain    beliefs,  everywhere    con- 

spicuous among  the  uncivilized.  A  special  potency  which 
some  object  or  part  of  an  object  displays,  belongs  to  it  in 
such  wise  that  it  may  be  acquired  by  consuming  or  possessing 
this  object  or  part.  The  powers  of  a  conquered  ai^tagonist 
are  supposed  to  be  gained  by  devouring  him.  The  Dakotah 
6ats  the  heart  of  a  slain  foe  to  increase  his  own  courage ; 
the  New  Zealunder  swalla\\^  his  dead  enemy*8  eyes  that 
he  may  see  the  further  j  the  Abi|>one  consumes  tiger*s  flesh, 
thinking  so  to  gain  the  tiger's  strength  and  ferocity :  cases 
wliicli  recall  the  legend  about  Zeus  devouring  Metis  that  he 
might  become  possessed  of  her  wisdom.  The  like  trait  is  seen 
in  such  beliefs  as  that  of  the  Guaranis,  whose  "pregnant 
women  abstained  from  eating  the  flesh  of  the  Anta,  lest  the 
child  should  have  a  large  nose ;  and  from  small  birds,  lest  it 
shuuld  prove  diminutive;"  or  again,  in  such  beliefs  as  that 
which  led  the  Caribs  to  sprinkle  a  male  infant  with  his 
father's  blood  to  give  him  his  father's  courage ;  or  again,  in 
such  beliets  as  that  of  the  Bulloms,  who  hold  that  possessing 
part  of  a  successful  person's  body,  gives  them  **  a  portion  of 
his  good  fortune/'  Clearly  the  implied  moile  of  thought, 
shown  even  in  the  medical  prescriptions  of  past  ages,  and 
continuing  down  to  recent  days  in  tho  notion  that  cliaiacter 
Z9  absorbed  with  mother's  milk,  is  a    mode    of  thought 
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necessarily  persisting  until  analysis  lias  disclosed  the  com- 
plexitie49  of  causal  relations. 

While  physical  conceptions  are  few  and  vague,  any  ante- 
cedent serves  to  account  for  any  consequent  Ask  a  quarry- 
man  what  he  thinks  of  the  fossils  his  pick-axe  is  exposing, 
and  he  will  tell  you  they  ate  "sports  of  nature:"  the 
tendency  of  his  thought  to  pass  from  the  existence  of  the 
fossils  as  an  effect,  to  some  agent  as  cause,  is  satisfied,  and 
his  curiosity  ceases.  The  plumber,  cross-examined  about  the 
working  of  the  pump  he  is  repairing,  says  that  the  water 
rises  in  it  by  suction.  Having  classed  the  process  with  one 
which  he  can  perform  by  the  muscular  actions  of  his  mouth 
applied  to  a  tube,  he  thinks  he  understands  it — never  asks 
what  force  makes  the  water  rise  towards  his  mouth  when  he 
performs  these  muscular  actions.  Similarly  with  an  explana- 
tion of  some  unfamiliar  fact  which  you  may  often  hear  in 
cultivated  society — '-*  it  is  caused  by  electricity."  The  mental 
tension  is  sufficiently  relieved  when,  to  the  observed  result, 
there  is  joined  in  thought  this  something  with  a  name; 
though  there  is  no  notion  what  the  something  really  is,  nor 
the  remotest  idea  how  the  result  can  be  wrought  by  it. 
Having  such  illustrations  furnished  by  those  around  us,  we 
shall  have  no  difficulty  in  seeing  how  the  savage,  with  fewer 
experiences  more  vaguely  grouped,  adopts,  as  quite  adequate, 
the  Urst  explanation  which  feuniliar  associations  suggest.  If 
Siberian  tribes,  finding  mammoths  imbedded  in  ice  and  the 
bones  of  mammoths  in  the  ground,  ascribe  earthquakes  to  the 
burrowing  of  these  huge  beasts;  or  if  savages  living  near 
volcanoes,  think  of  them  as  fires  lighted  by  some  of  their 
ancestors  to  cook  by ;  they  do  but  illustrate  in  a  more  marked 
way,  the  common  readiness  to  till  up  the  missing  term  of  a 
causal  relation  by  the  first  agency  which  occurs  to  the 
mind.  Further,  it  is  observable  that  proximate 

interpretations  suffice — there  is  no  tendency  to  ask  for  any- 
thing beyond  theuL  The  Africans  who  denied  the  alleged 
obligations  to  Grod,  "by  saying  that ''  the  earth,  and  not  God, 
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gave  them  gold,  which  was  dug  out  of  its  bowels ;  that  th© 
earth  yielded  them  maize  and  rice;  .  .  .  tliat  for  fniits 
they  were  obliged  to  the  Portuguese,  who  had  planted  the 
treus;"  and  so  on;  show  us  that  a  relation  between  tlie  last 
consequent  and  its  immediate  antecedent  having  been  estab- 
lished, nothing  further  happens.  Thei-e  is  not  enough  mental 
excursiveness  to  raise  a  question  respecting  any  remoter 
antecedent 

One  other  trait,  consequent  on  the  foregoing  traits,  should 
be  added.  There  result  conceptions  tliat  are  inconsistent  and 
confuserl  CerUiin  fimdaraental  ideas  as  found  among  the 
Iroquois,  are  described  by  Morgan  as  *'  vague  and  diversifted  ;** 
as  found  among  the  Creeks,  are  cliaracterized  by  Schoolcraft 
as  '*  confused  and  irregular;**  as  found  among  tlie  Karens,  are 
said  by  Mason  to  be  "  confused,  indefinite^  and  contradictory/' 
Everywhei-e  occur  gross  inconsistencies  which  arise*  from 
leaving  propositions  uncompai'edj  as  wlien,  in  almost  the 
same  bre^^th,  a  Malagasy  "  will  express  Ixis  bcliel  that  when 
he  dies  he  ceases  altogether  to  exist,  .  .  .  and  yet  confess 
the  fact  that  he  is  in  the  habit  of  praying  to  his  ancestors  ** — 
a  special  inconsistency  occurring  among  many  peoples.  How 
illogicalities  go  extreme  are  possible,  we  shall  the  more  easily 
see  on  recalling  certain  of  our  own  illogicalities.  Instance 
the  popular  notion  that  killing  a  mad  flog  preserves  from 
a  person  just  bitten  by  it ;  or  instance  tliat  familiar 
fcbsiirdity  fallen  into  by  believers  in  ghosts,  who,  admitting 
that  ghosts  are  seen  clothed,  admit,  by  implication,  that  coats 
have  ghosts — an  implication  they  had  not  perceived.  Among 
rnen  of  low  type,  then,  far  more  ignorant  and  with  less 
capacity  for  thought,  we  must  expect  to  find  a  chaos  of 
notions,  and  a  ready  acceptance  of  doctrines  which  are  ludi- 
ci*ougly  incongruous. 

And  now  we  have  prepared  ourselves,  so  far  as  may  be,  for 
understanding  primitive  ideas.  We  have  seen  that  a  truo 
interpretation  of  these  must  bo  one  which  recognizes  their 
m^tiiralness  under  the  conditions.    Th©  mind  oC  the  savage^ 
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like  the  mind  of  the  civilized,  proceeds  by  classing  objects 
and  relations  with  their  likes  in  past  experience.  In  the 
absence  of  adequate  mental  power,  there  result  simple  and 
vague  classings  of  objects  by  conspicuous  likenesses,  and  of 
actions  by  conspicuous  likenesses;  and  hence  come  crude 
notions,  too  simple  and  too  few  in  their  kinds,  to  represent 
the  facts.  Further,  these  crude  notions  are  inevitably 
inconsistent  to  an  extreme  degree.  Let  us  now  glance  at  the 
sets  of  ideas  thus  formed  and  thus  characterized. 

§  53.  In  the  sky,  clear  a  few  moments  ago,  the  savage  sees 
a  fragment  of  cloud  which  grows  while  he  gazes.  At 
another  time,  watching  one  of  these  moving  masses,  he 
observes  shreds  of  it  drift  away  and  vanish ;  and  presently 
the  whole  disappears.  What  thought  results  in  him?  He 
knows  nothing  about  precipitation  of  vapour  and  dissolution  of 
vapour ;  nor  has  there  been  any  one  to  stop  his  inquiry  by  the 
reply — '*  It  is  only  a  cloud."  Something  he  could  not  before 
see  has  become  visible ;  and  something  just  now  visible  has 
vanished.  The  whence,  and  the  where,  and  the  why,  he 
cannot  tell ;  but  there  is  the  fact. 

In  this  same  space  above  him  occur  other  changes.  As 
day  declines  bright  points  here  and  there  show  themselves, 
becoming  clearer  and  more  numerous  as  darkness  increases ; 
and  then  at  dawn  tliey  fade  gradually,  until  not  one  is  left 
DifiTering  from  clouds  utterly  in  size,  form,  colour,  etc.; 
differing  also  as  continually  re-appearing  in  something  like 
the  same  places,  in  the  same  relative  positions,  and  in  moving 
but  very  slowly  always  in  the  same  way ;  they  are  yet  like 
them  in  becoming  now  visible  and  now  invisible.  That 
feeble  lights  may  be  whoUy  obscured  by  a  bright  light,  and 
that  the  stars  are  shining  during  the  day  though  he  does  not 
see  them,  are  facts  beyond  the  imagination  of  the  savage. 
The  truth,  as  he  perceives  it,  is  that  these  existences  now  show 
ihemselyes  and  now  are  hidden. 

Utterly  imlike  clonda  and  stars  in  their  aspects  as  Sun 
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and  Moon  are,  they  show,  in  comroon  with  them^  tliis  same 
aUcirnation  of  visibility  with  invisibility.  The  Sun  rises  on 
tlie  other  side  of  the  mountains ;  from  time  to  time  covered 
by  a  cloud  presently  comes  out  dgain ;  and  at  length  hides 
below  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Moon,  besides  doing  the  like, 
first  increases  slowly  night  aft^^r  mght,  and  then  wanes:  by 
and  by  re-appearing  as  a  thin  bright  streak,  with  the  rest  of 
her  disc  so  faintly  perceptible  as  to  seem  only  half  existing. 

Added  to  these  commonest  and  most  regtihir  occultations 
and  manifestations,  are  various  others,  even  more  striking — 
comets,  meteors,  and  the  aurora  with  its  arch  and  pulsating 
streams  ;  flashes  o!  lightning,  rainbows,  halos.  Differing  from 
the  rest  and  from  one  another  as  these  do,  they  similarly 
appear  and  disappear.  So  that  by  a  being  absolutely  ignorant 
but  able  to  remember,  and  to  group  the  things  he  remembers, 
the  heavens  must  be  regarded  as  a  scene  of  arrivals  and 
departures  of  many  kinds  of  existences ;  some  gradual,  some 
sudden,  but  alike  in  this,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  whence 
the  existences  come  or  whiUier  they  go. 

Not  the  sky  only,  but  also  the  Earth's  surface,  supplies 
various  instances  of  these  disappearances  oi  things  which 
have  unaccountably  appeared.  Now  the  savage  sees  little 
pools  of  water  termed  by  the  rain  drops  coming  from  a  source 
he  cannot  reach  j  and  now,  in  a  few  hours,  the  gathered  liquid 
has  made  itself  invisible.  Here,  again,  is  a  log^ — perhaps  lying 
isolated  iu  a  hollow,  perhaps  enwrapping  ev^rything^ — which 
came  awhile  since,  and  presently  goes  without  leaving  a  trace 
of  its  whereabouts.  Alar  ofi  is  perceived  water — obviously  a 
great  lake ;  but  oa  approaching  it  the  seeming  lake  recedes, 
and  cannot  be  found  In  the  desert,  what  we  know  as  sand- 
whirlwinds,  and  on  the  sea  what  we  know  as  water-spouts,  are 
to  the  primitive  man  moving  things  wliich  come  out  of 
nothing  and  then  vanish  into  nothing.  Looking  over  the 
ocean  he  recognizes  an  island  known  to  l>e  a  long  way  off, 
and  commonly  invisible,  but  which  has  now  risen  fi-om  the 
water;  and  tomorrow,  he  observes,  unsupported  in  space*  an 
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inyerted  figure  of  a  boat,  perhaps  by  itself,  or  perhaps  joined 
to  an  erect  figure  abova  In  one  place  he  sometimes 
perceives  land-objects  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  or  in  the  air 
over  it — afaia  morgana  ;  and  in  another,  opposite  to  him  on 
the  mist,  there  occasionally  comes  into  view  a  gigantic 
duplicate  of  himself — ^"  a  Brocken  spectre."  These  occur- 
rences, some  familiar  and  some  imfamiliar,  repeat  the  same 
experience — show  transitions  between  the  visible  and  the 
invisible. 

Once  more,  lot  us  ask  what  must  be  the  original  concep- 
tion of  wind.  Nothing  in  early  experiences  yields  the  idea 
of  air,  as  we  are  now  familiar  with  it ;  and,  indeed,  most  can 
recall  the  difficulty  they  once  had  in  thinking  of  the  sur- 
rounding medium  as  a  material  substance.  The  primitive 
man  cannot  regard  it  as  a  something  which  acts  as  do  the 
things  he  sees  and  handle&  Into  tMs  seemingly-empty  space 
on  all  sides,  there  from  time  to  time  comes  an  invisible  agent 
which  bends  the  trees,  drives  along  the  leaves,  disturbs  the 
water;  and  which  he  feels  moving  his  hair,  fanning  his 
cheek,  and  now  and  then  pushing  his  body  with  a  force  he 
has  some  difficulty  in  overcoming.  What  may  be  the  nature 
of  this  agent  there  is  nothing  to  tell  him ;  but  one  thing  is 
irresistibly  thrust  on  his  consciousness— that  sounds  are 
made,  things  about  him  are  moved,  and  he  himself  is  buf- 
feted, by  an  existence  he  can  neither  grasp  nor  see. 

What  primitive  ideas  arise  out  of  these  experiences  de- 
rived from  the  inorganic  world?    In  the  absence  of  hypo- 
thesis (which  is  foreign  to  thought  in  its  earliest  stages), 
what  mental  association  do  these  occurrences,  some  at  long 
intervals,  some  daily,  some  hourly,  some  from  minute  to 
minute,  tend  to  establish  ?    They  present,  under  many  forms, 
the  relation  between  a  perceptible  and  an  impeioeptibla  woC 
of  existence.    In  what  way  does  the  savage  thi 
relation  ?    He  cannot  think  of  it  in  temu  tf  dM 
vapour  and  condensation  from  it^  nor  in  tBiv 
relations  producing  illusions,  nor  in  aaj  tqs 
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science.  How,  then,  does  he  formulate  it?  A  cine  to  the 
answer  will  be  fiiniiahed  by  recalling  certain  remarks  of 
young  children.  When  an  image  from  the  magic  lantern 
thrown  on  a  screen,  suddenly  disappears  on  withdrawal  of  the 
slide,  or  when  the  reflection  from  a  looking-glass,  cast  for  a 
child's  amusemetit  on  the  wall  or  ceiling,  is  made  to  vanish 
by  changing  tlie  attitude  of  the  glass,  the  child  asks — "  Where 
is  it  gone  to  ?  **  The  notion  siking  in  its  mind  is,  not  that 
tliis  something  no  longer  seen  has  become  non-existent,  but 
that  it  has  become  non-apparent ;  and  it  is  led  to  think  this 
by  daily  observing  persons  disappear  behind  adjacent  olyects, 
by  watching  while  things  are  put  out  of  sight,  and  by  now 
and  again  finding  a  toy  that  had  been  hidden  or  lost,  Siioi- 
hirly,  the  primitive  idea  is,  that  these  various  entities  now 
manifest  themselves  and  now  conceal  themselves.  As  the 
animal  which  he  has  wounded  hides  itself  in  the  brushwoods 
and,  if  it  cannot  be  founds  is  supposed  by  the  savage  to  have 
escaped  in  some  incomprehensible  way,  but  to  be  still 
existing;  so,  in  the  nbsence  of  aceumidated  and  organized 
knowledge,  the  implication  of  all  these  experiences  is,  that 
many  of  the  things  above  and  around  pass  often  from 
visibility  to  invisibility,  and  conversely.  Bearing  in  mind 
how  tlie  actions  of  wind  prove  that  there  is  an  invisible 
form  of  existence  which  possesses  power,  we  shall  see  this 
belief  to  be  plausible. 

It  remains  only  to  point  out  that  along  with  this  concep- 
tion of  a  visible  condition  and  an  invisible  condition,  which 
each  of  these  many  things  has,  there  comes  the  conception  of 
duality,  Kach  of  them  is  in  a  sense  double;  since  it  has 
these  two  complementary  modes  of  being. 


5  54  Significant  facts  of  another  order  may  next  be  noted — 

fact^  impressing  the  primitive  man  with  the  belief  tJiat  things 

are  transmutable  from  one  kind  of  substance  into  anothtir,     I 

refer  to  the  facts  forced  on  his  iittention  by  imbedded  remains 

of&mm&ls  and  plants. 
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Wliile  gathering  food  on  the  sea-shore,  he  finds,  protrading 
from  a  rock,  a  shell,  which,  if  not  of  the  same  shape  as  the 
shells  he  picks  up,  is  so  similar  that  he  naturally  classes  it 
with  them.  But  instead  of  being  loose,  it  is  part  of  a  solid 
block ;  and  on  breaking  it  off,  he  finds  its  inside  as  hard  as 
its  matrix.  Here,  then,  are  two  kindred  fonns,  one  of  which 
consists  of  shell  and  flesh,  and  the  other  of  shell  and  stone. 
Near  at  hand,  in  the  mass  of  clay  dSbris  detached  from  an 
adjacent  cliff,  he  picks  up  a  fossil  ammonita  Perhaps,  like 
the  Qryjtuxa  just  examined,  it  has  a  shelly  coating  with  a 
stony  inside.  Perhaps,  as  happens  with  some  liassic  ammo- 
nites of  which  the  shell  lias  been  dissolved  away,  leaving  the 
masses  of  indurated  clay  that  filled  its  chambers  locked 
loosely  together,  it  suggests  a  series  of  articulated  vertebrae 
coiled  up ;  or,  as  with  other  liassic  ammonites  of  which  the 
shell  has  been  replaced  by  iron  pyrites,  it  has  a  glistening 
appearance  like  that  of  a  snake's  skin.  As  such  fossils  are 
sometimes  called  *'  snake-stones,"  and  are,  in  Ireland,  supposed 
to  be  the  serpents  St  Patrick  banished,  we  cannot  wonder  if 
the  uncritical  savage,  classing  this  object  with  those  it  most 
resembles,  thinks  it  a  transmuted  snake — once  flesh  and  now 
stone.  In  another  place,  where  a  gully  has  been  cut  through 
sandstone  by  a  stream,  he  observes  on  the  surface  of  a  slab 
the  outline  of  a  fish,  and,  looking  closely,  sees  scales  and  the 
traces  of  fins ;  and  elsewhere,  similarly  imbedded  in  rock,  he 
finds  bones  not  imlike  those  9f  the  animals  he  kills  for  food : 
some  of  them,  indeed,  not  unlike  those  of  men. 

Still  more  suggestive  are  the  fossil  plants  occasionally  dis- 
covered. I  do  not  refer  so  much  to  the  prints  of  leaves  in 
shale,  and  the  stony  stems  found  in  strata  accompanying 
coaL  I  refer,  more  especially,  to  the  silicified  trees  here  and 
there  met  with.  Retaining,  not  their  general  forms  only  but 
their  minute  structures,  so  that  the  annual  growths  are 
k  lyy  lings  of  colour  such  as  mark  them  in  living  stems, 
I J  -^dence  of  transmutation.    With 

ill  I  to  understand  how 
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Bilica  can  so  replace  the  components  of  the  wood  as  to  pre- 
aerve  the  appearance  thus  perfectly;  and  for  the  primitive 
man,  knowing  nothing  of  molecular  action  and  unable  to 
conceive  a  process  of  substitution,  there  is  no  possible  thought 
but  diat  the  wood  is  changed  into  stone  * 

Thus,  if  we  ignom  those  conceptions  of  physical  causation 
wliich  havo  arisen  only  as  experiences  have  been  slowly 
organized  during  civilization,  we  shall  see  that  in  their 
absence  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  us  from  putting 
on  these  facts  the  interpretations  which  the  primitive  man 
puts  on  them,  looking  at  the  evidence  through  his  eyes,  we 
find  his  belief  that  things  change  fi^om  one  kind  of  substance 
to  another,  to  be  the  inevitable  btilief. 

And  here  let  ua  not  omit  to  note  that  along  with  the  notion 
of  transmutation  is  involved  the  notion  of  duality.  These 
things  have  obviously  two  states  of  existenca 


§  55,  Did  we  not  thoughtlessly  assume  that  truths  made 
obvious  by  culture  are  naturally  obvious,  we  should  see  that 
an  unhmited  belief  in  change  of  shape,  as  well  as  in  change 
of  substance,  is  one  which  the  savage  cannot  avoid.  Pi-om 
early  childhood  we  hear  remarks  implying  that  certain  trans- 
formations which  living  things  undergo  are  matters  of  course, 
while  other  transformations  are  impossible.  This  distinction 
we  suppose  to  have  been  manifest  at  the  outset.  But  at  the 
outset,  the  observed  metamorphoses  suggest  that  any  meta^  ^ 
morphosis  may  occur. 

Consider  the  immense  contrast  in  form  as  in  texture 

•  Let  me  hero  give  an  instimce  of  the  way  in  whioli  facts  of  this  kind 
naj  nlTect  men^s  beiief*.  In  his  Tico  year*  in  a  Lctantias  Family ,  Mr.  St* 
Jobji,  comnifinting  on  tlie  citpeme  <jrcduiity  of  the  Egjptian«»  uamoA,  in 
illmtration,  a  report  which  wag  spread  and  widely  credited  that  cortain 
nllagers  had  been  turned  into  stones.  Belit'f  of  thifi  report  soema,  U>  ut| 
ftitoniahing ;  but  it  leemt  testi  astonishing  wbcn  all  tho  circumsUtices  «fi 
{tnovriL  Not  many  milea  from  CaLro  there  giIaU  an  oxt«niive  eLlicilIe 
^areit— stumps  and  prone  trunks  in  gn^at  numbers.  If  trees  eon  be  turncdJ 
into  t^loaes,  why  not  men  P  To  the  UJisci«Dtt£C|  one  erent  look*  jiut  »  likely 
ms  the  olhee. 
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between  the  seed  and  the  plant.  Look  at  this  nut  with  hard 
brown  shell  and  white  kernel,  and  ask  what  basis  there  is  for 
the  expectation  that  from  it  will  presently  come  a  soft  shoot 
and  green  leaves.  When  young  we  are  told  that  the  one 
QWWB  into  the  other;  and  the  blank  form  of  explanation 
being  thus  filled  up,  we  cease  to  wonder  and  inquire.  Yet  it 
needs  but  to  consider  what  thought  would  have  arisen  had 
there  been  no  one  to  give  this  mere  verbal  solution,  to  see 
that  the  thought  would  have  been — ^transformation.  Apart 
from  hypothesis,  the  bare  fact  is  that  a  thing  having  one  size, 
shape,  and  colour,  becomes  a  thing  having  an  utterly  different 
size,  shape,  and  colour. 

Similarly  with  the  eggs  of  birds.  A  few  days  since  this 
nest  contained  five  rounded,  smooth,  speckled  bodies ;  and  now 
iu  place  of  them  are  as  many  chicks  gaping  for  food.  We  are 
brought  up  to  the  idea  that  the  eggs  have  been  hatched  ;  and 
with  this  semblance  of  interpretation  we  are  content. 
This  extreme  change  in  visible  and  tangible  characters  being 
recognized  as  one  constantly  occurring  in  the  order  of  nature, 
is  therefore  regarded  as  not  remarkable.  But  to  a  mind 
occupied  by  no  generalized  experiences  of  its  own  or  of 
others,  there  would  seem  nothing  more  strange  in  the  pro- 
duction of  chicks  from  nuts  than  in  the  production  of  chicks 
from  eggs:  a  metamorphosis  of  the  kind  we  think  impossible, 
would  stand  on  the  same  footing  as  one  which  familiarity  has 
made  us  think  natural  Indeed,  on  remembering  that  there 
still  survives,  or  till  lately  survived,  the  belief  that  barnacle- 
geese  arise  from  barnacles — on  learning  that  in  the  early 
Transactions  of  the  Boyal  Society,  there  is  a  paper  describing 
a  barnacle  as  showing  traces  of  the  young  bird  it  is  about  to 
produce ;  it  will  be  seen  that  only  by  advanced  science  has 
there  been  discriminated  the  natural  oiganic  transformatiop* 
from  transformations  which  to  ignorance  seem  just  as  like 

The  insect-world  yields  instances  of  metamoiphQ 
more  misleading.    To  a  branch  above  his  ^ 
saw  a  few  days  ago,  a  caterpillar  hai? 
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wards.  Now  in  the  same  place  bangs  a  differently  formed 
and  coloui*ed  tiling — a  chrysalis.  A  fortnight  after  there 
C01I1B8  out  a  butterfly:  leaving  a  thin  empty  caaa  These 
insect-metamorphoses,  as  we  call  them,  which  we  now 
interpret  as  processes  of  evolution  presenting  certain  defi- 
nitely-marked stages,  are  in  the  eyes  of  the  primitive  man, 
metamorphoses  in  the  original  sense*  He  accepts  them  as 
actual  changes  of  one  thing  into  another  thing  utterly 
unlike  it. 

How  readily  the  savage  confounds  these  metamorphoses 
wliich  really  occur,  with  metamorphoses  which  seem  to  occur 
but  are  impossible,  we  shall  perceive  on  noting  a  few  cases  of 
mimicry  by  insects,  ^ind  the  conclusions  they  lead  to*  Many 
caterpillars,  beetles,  moths,  buttei-flies,  simulate  the  objects  by 
which  they  are  commoiily  surrounded.  The  Ofii/ehccerus 
morpio  is  so  exactly  like,  "  in  colour  and  rugosity/'  to  a  piece 
of  the  bark  of  the  particular  tree  it  frequents,  "  that  imtil  it 
moves  it  is  absolutely  invisible :  '*  thus  raising  the  idea  that 
a  piece  of  the  bark  itself  has  become  alive.  Another  beetle, 
OnihophUns  sulcatus,  is  **like  the  seed  of  an  umi)elliferou3 
plant;*'  another  is  " undistinguishable  by  the  eye  from  the 
dung  of  caterpillars ;  '*  some  of  the  Cihssula:  "  resemble  glitter- 
ing dew-drops  upon  the  leaves;**  and  there  is  a  weevil  so 
coloured  and  formed  that,  on  rolling  itself  up,  it  **  becomes 
a  mere  oval  brown isli  lump,  wliich  it  is  hopeless  to  look  for 
among  the  similarly-coloured  little  stones  and  earth  pellets 
among  which  it  lies  motionlejss,"  and  out  of  which  it  emej^es 
after  its  friglit,  as  though  a  pebble  had  become  animated 
To  these  examples  given  by  Mr.  Wallace^  may  be  added  that 
of  the  ^*  walking-stick  insects/'  so  called  **  from  their  singular 
resemblance  to  twigs  and  branches/* 

•*  Some  of  theae  are  a  foot  long  and  aa  thick  as  one's  finger,  and  their 
whole  colouiing,  form,  nigosity,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  head,  legs, 
wad  antenniB,  are  such  aa  to  render  them  absolutely  identical  in  appear- 
ance with  dead  sticka.  They  hang  loosely  about  shrubs  m  the  forest, 
ADt]  }mve  the  extniordinary  habit  of  stretching  out  their  legs  un* 
s^mmetticailiyj  so  aii  to  render  the  deception  mote  com^leUt." 
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What  wondertui  resemblances  exist,  and  what  illusions 
they  may  lead  to,  will  be  fully  perceived  by  those  who 
have  seen,  in  Mr.  Wallace's  collection,  butterflies  of  the 
Indian  genus  Kallima,  placed  amid  the  objects  they  simulate. 
Settling  on  branches  bearing  dead  leaves,  and  closing  its 
wings,  one  of  these  then  resembles  a  dead  leaf,  not  only 
in  general  shape,  colour,  markings,  but  in  so  seating  itself 
that  the  processes  of  the  lower  wings  unite  to  form  the 
representation  of  a  foot-stalk.  When  it  takes  flight,  the 
impression  produced  is  that  one  of  the  leaves  has  changed 
into  a  butterfly.  This  impression  is  greatly  strengthened 
when  the  creature  is  caught.  On  the  under-side  of  the 
closed  wings,  is  clearly  marked  the  mid-rib,  running  right 
across  them  both  from  foot-stalk  to  apex;  and  here,  too, 
are  lateral  veins.    Nay,  this  is  not  alL    Mr.  Wallace  says — 

"  We  find  representations  of  leaves  in  every  stage  of  decay,  variously 
blotched  and  mildewed  and  pierced  with  holes,  and  in  many  cases 
irregularly  covered  with  powdery  black  dots  gathered  into  patches  and 
spots,  so  closely  resembling  the  various  kinds  of  minute  fungi  that 
grow  on  dead  leaves  that  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  thinking  at  first 
sight  that  the  butterflies  themselves  have  been  attacked  by  real 
fungi* 

On  recalling  the  fact  that,  a  few  generations  ago,  civilized 
people  believed,  as  many  civilized  people  believe  still,  that 
decaying  meat  is  itself  transformed  into  maggots — on  being 
reminded  that  our  peasantry  at  the  present  time,  think  the 
thread-like  aquatic  worm  Gordius,  is  a  horsehair  that  has 
fjBllen  into  the  water  and  become  living ;  we  shall  see  that 
these  extreme  resemblances  inevitably  raise  a  suspicion  of 
actual  metamorphoses.  That  this  suspicion,  so  suggested, 
becomes  a  belief,  is  a  proved  fact.  In  Java  and  neighbour- 
ing regions  inhabited  by  it,  that  marvellous  insect,  "the 
walking  leaf,''  is  positively  asserted  to  be  a  leaf  that  has 
become  animated.  What  else  should  it  be  ?  In  the  absence 
of  that  explanation  of  mimicry  so  happily  hit  upon  by 
Mr.  Bates,  no  other  origin  for  suoli 
between  things  wholly  unallidd  cut 
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Once  establisbed,  the  belief  in  transformation  easily 
extemk  itself  to  other  classes  of  things^  Between  an  egg 
and  a  young  bird,  there  is  a  far  greater  contrast  in  appear- 
ance and  struct uinj  than  between  one  mammal  and  another* 
The  tadpole,  with  a  tail  and  no  limbs,  differs  from  the 
youn^r  fro;^  with  ftiur  limbs  and  no  tail,  more  than  a  man 
diifer^  from  a  hyania ;  for  both  of  these  have  four  limbs,  and 
both  laugL  Hence  there  seems  ample  justification  for  the 
bLdief  that  any  kind  of  creature  may  }:>e  transformed  into  any 
Other;  and  so  Uiere  results  the  theory  of  metamorphosis 
in  general,  which  rises  into  an  explanation  everywhere  em- 
ployed witliout  check 

Here,  again,  we  have  to  note  that  wliile  initiating  anil 
fostering  the  notion  that  things  of  all  kinds  may  suddenly 
change  their  forms,  the  experiences  of  transformations  con- 
firm the  notion  of  duality.  Each  object  ia  not  only  what  it 
seems,  but  ia  potentially  something  else. 


^  fiCh  Wliat  are  shadows?  Familiar  as  has  become  the 
interpretation  of  theui  in  terms  of  physical  causation,  we  do 
not  ask  how  they  look  to  the  absolutely  ignorant. 

Those  from  whose  niitids  the  thoughts  of  childhood  have 
not  wholly  vauislied,  will  remember  the  interest  they  once 
folt  in  watching  their  ehadows^moving  legs  and  arms  and 
fingers,  and  observing  how  corresi^nding  parts  of  the 
shallows  moved.  By  a  child  a  shadow  is  thought  of  as  an 
entity.  I  do  not  assort  this  without  evidence.  A  memo- 
randum made  in  1858-9,  in  elucidation  of  the  ideas  de- 
scribed in  the  book  of  Williams  on  the  Fijians,  then  recently 
published,  concerna  a  little  girl  seven  years  old,  who  did  not 
know  what  a  sliadow  was»  and  to  whom  I  could  give  no  con- 
ception of  its  true  nature.  On  ignoring  acquired 
knowledg*?,  we  shall  see  this  difficulty  to  be  quite  natural 
A  thing  having  outlines,  and  dilTering  from  surrounding 
tilings  in  colour,  and  especially  a  thing  which  moves^  is,  in 
oihar  casBS,  a  reshty.    Why  is  not  this  a  reality!    The 
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conception  of  it  as  merely  a  n^ation  of  lights  cannot  be 
framed  until  after  the  behaviour  of  light  is  in  some  degree 
understood.  Doubtless  the  uncultured  among  ourselves, 
without  formulating  the  truth  that  light,  proceeding  in 
straight  lines,  necessarily  leaves  unlighted  spaces  behind 
opaque  objects,  nevertheless  regard  a  shadow  as  naturally 
attending  an  object  exposed  to  light,  and  as  not  being  any- 
thing real  But  this  is  one  of  the  countless  cases  in  which 
inquiry  is  set  at  rest  by  a  verbal  explanation.  "  It's  only  a 
shadow,"  is  the  answer  given  in  early  days;  and  this 
answer,  repeatedly  given,  deadens  wonder  and  stops  further 
thought. 

The  primitive  mra,  left  to  himself,  necessarily  concludes 
a  shadow  to  be  aii  actual  existence,  which  belongs  to  the 
person  casting  ft^  He  simply  accepts  the  facts.  Whenever 
the  sun  or  mpfm  is  visible,  he  sees  this  attendant  thing  which 
rudely  resembles  him  in  shape,  which  moves  when  he  moves, 
which  now  goes  before  him,  now  keeps  by  his  side,  now 
follows  him,  which  lengthens  euid  shortens  as  the  ground  in- 
clines this  way  or  that,  and  which  distorts  itself  in  strange 
ways  as  he  passes  by  irregular  surfaces.  True,  he  cannot  see 
it  in  cloudy  weather;  but,  in  the  absence  of  a  physical 
interpretation,  this  simply  proves  that  his  attendant  comes 
out  only  on  bright  days  and  bright  nights.  It  is  true,  also, 
that  such  resemblance  as  his  shadow  bears  to  him,  and  its 
approximate  separateness  from  him,  are  shown  only  when 
he  stands  up:  on  lying  down  it  seems  to  disappear  and 
partially  merge  into  him.  But  this  observation  confirms 
his  impression  of  its  reality.  The  greater  or  less  separateness 
of  his  own  shadow,  reminds  him  of  cases  where  a  shadow  is 
quite  separate.  When  watching  a  fish  in  the  water  on  a  fine 
day,  he  sees  a  dark,  fish-shaded  patch  on  the  bottom  at  a  con- 
aideiahle  distance  from  the  fish,  but  nevertheless  following  it 
hither  and  thither.  Lifting  up  his  eyes,  he  observes  dark 
tracts  moving  along  the  mountain  aides — ^tracts  which, 
whether  tiBoedoriKit to tha^  'ii^omk^tx^  iu^\i 
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to  be  widely  disconnected  from  objects.  Hence  it  is  clear 
that  shadows,  otlen  so  closely  joined  with  their  objects  as  to 
be  Imrdly  distinguishable  I'rom  theuij  may  become  distinct 
and  remote. 

Thus,  by  minds  beginning  to  generalize,  shadows  must 
be  conceived  as  existences  appended  to,  but  capable  of 
separation  from,  material  things.  And  that  they  are  so 
conceived  is  abundantly  proved.  The  Beniu-negi-oes  n^gard 
men's  shadows  as  their  souls ;  and  the  Wanika  are  afmid  of 
their  own  sliadows :  possibly  thinking,  as  some  other  negroes 
do,  that  their  shadows  watcli  all  their  actions,  and  bear 
witness  against  them.  The  Greenlandera  say  a  man's 
shadow  is  one  of  his  two  souls — the  one  which  goes  away 
from  liis  body  at  night  Among  the  Fijians,  too,  the  shadow 
is  called  **  the  dark  spirit/*  as  distinguished  from  another 
which  each  man  possesses.  And  the  community  of  meaning, 
hereafter  to  be  noted  more  fully,  which  various  unallied 
languages  betray  between  shade  and  spirit^  shows  ua  the 
same  thing. 

These  illustrations  suggest  more  than  I  here  wish  to  show. 
The  ideas  of  the  uncivilized  as  we  now  find  them,  have 
developed  from  their  first  vague  forms  into  forms  having 
more  coherence  and  definiteneas.  We  must  neglect  the 
special  characters  of  these  ideas,  and  consider  only  that  most 
general  character  with  which  they  began.  This  proves  to  be 
the  character  inferred  above.  Shadows  are  realities  which, 
always  intangible  and  often  invisible,  nevertheless  severally 
belong  to  their  visible  and  tangible  con-elativea ;  and  the 
facts  they  present,  furnish  further  materials  for  developing 
both  the  notion  of  apparent  and  unapparent  states  of  being, 
and  the  notion  of  a  duality  in  things. 


: 


§  57.  Other  phenomena,  in  some  respects  alliedi  yield  to 
these  notions  still  more  materials,     I  i^efer  to  reflections. 
If  the  rude  resemblance  w^hich  a  shadow   bears  to   the 
person  casting  it,  raises  the  idea  of  a  second  entity,  much 
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more  must  the  exact  resemblance  of  a  reflection  do  this.  Ee- 
peating  all  the  details  of  form,  of  light  and  shade,  of  colour, 
and  mimicking  even  the  grimaces  of  the  original,  this  image 
cannot  at  first  be  interpreted  otherwise  than  as  an  ex- 
istence. Only  by  experiment  is  it  ascertained  that  to  the 
visual  impressions  there  are  not,  in  this  case,  those  corre- 
sponding tactual  impressions  yielded  by  most  other  things. 
What  results  ?  Simply  the  notion  of  an  existence  which  can 
be  seen  but  not  felt.  Optical  interpretation  is  impossible. 
That  the  image  is  formed  by  reflected  rays,  cannot  be  con- 
ceived while  physical  knowledge  does  not  exist;  and  in  the 
absence  of  authoritative  statement  that  the  reflection  is  a 
mere  appearance,  it  is  inevitably  taken  for  a  reality — a 
reality  in  some  way  belonging  to  the  person  whose  traits  it 
simulates  and  whose  actions  it  mocks.  Moreover,  these 
duplicates  seen  in  the  water,  yield  to  the  primitive  man  veri- 
fications of  certain  other  beliefs.  Deep  down  in  the  clear 
pool,  are  there  not  clouds  like  those  he  sees  above  ?  The 
clouds  above  appear  and  disappear.  Has  not  the  existence 
of  these  clouds  below  something  to  do  with  it  ?  At  night, 
again,  seeming  as  though  far  underneath  the  surface  of  the 
water,  are  stai-s  as  bright  as  those  overhead.  Are  there,  then, 
two  places  for  the  stars  ?  and  did  those  which  disappeared 
during  the  day  go  below  where  the  rest  are  ?  Once  more, 
overhanging  the  pool  is  the  dead  tree  from  which  he  breaks 
off  branches  for  firewood.  Is  there  not  an  image  of  it  too  ? 
and  the  branch  which  he  burns  and  which  vanishes  while 
burning — ^is  there  not  some  connexion  between  its  invisible 
state  and  that  image  of  it  in  the  water  which  he  could  not 
touch,  any  more  than  he  can  now  touch  the  consumed 
branch? 

That  reflections  thus  generate  a  belief  that  each  person 
has  a  duplicate,  usually  unseen,  but  which  may  be  seen  on 
going  to  the  water-side  and  looking  in,  is  not  an  a  priori  in- 
ference only:  there  are  facts  verifying  it.  Besides  "  tlie 
dark  spirit,"  identified  with  the  shadow,  which  the  Fiiiana 
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say  goes  to  Hades,  they  say  each  man  has  another — ^"hia 
likeness  reflected  in  water  or  a  looking-glass,"  whicli  *'  i^ 
supposed  to  stay  near  the  place  in  which  a  man  dies,"  Thisl 
belief  in  two  spirits,  is,  indeed,  the  most  consistent  one.  For 
are  not  a  man's  shadow  and  his  reflection  separate  ?  and  arc 
they  not  co-existent  with  one  another  and  with  himself? 
Can  he  not,  standing  at  the  water-side,  observe  that  the 
lection  in  the  water  and  the  shadow  on  the  shore,  siraul- 
aeously  move  as  he  moves  ?  Clearly,  while  both  belong 
to  him,  the  two  are  independent  of  him  and  one  another ; 
for  both  may  be  absent  together,  and  either  may  be  present 
in  the  absence  of  the  other. 

Early  theories  about  the  nature  of  this  duplicate  are  now 
side  the  question.  We  ai-e  concerned  only  with  the  fact 
^t  it  is  thought  of  as  real  Here  is  revealed  another  class  of 
facts  con6rmiug  the  notion  that  existences  have  their  visibleJ 
and  invisible  states,  and  strengthening  the  implication  of  a 
duality  in  each  existence. 


§  58,  Let  any  one  ask  himself  what  would  be  his  thought 
if,  in  a  state  of  child-like  ignomnce,  he  were  to  hear  repeated 
a  shout  which  he  uttered.  Would  he  not  inevitably  concluda^ 
that  the  answering  shout  came  from  another  person  ?  Suc- 
ceeding shouts  severally  responded  to  in  tones  like  his  own,j 
yet  without  \isible  source,  would  rouse  the  idea  that  this; 
person  was  mocking  him,  and  at  the  same  time  concealing 
liimself.  A  futile  search  in  the  wood  or  under  the  clifl', 
would  end  in  the  conviction  that  the  hiding  person  was  very 
cunning :  especially  when  joined  to  the  fact  that  here»  in  the 
spot  whence  the  answer  before  came,  no  answer  was  now 
given — obviously  because  it  would  disclose  the  mocker's 
whereabouts.  If  at  this  same  place  on  subsequent  occasions, 
a  responsive  shout  always  came  to  any  passer*by  who  called 
out,  the  resulting  thought  would  be  that  in  this  place  there 
dwelt  one  of  these  invisible  forms — a  man  who  had  passed  into 
an  invisible  state,  or  who  could  become  invisible  when  sought 
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No  phjrsical  explanation  of  an  echo  can  be  framed  by  the 
uncivilized  man.  What  does  he  know  about  the  reflection  of 
sound-waves  ? — ^what,  indeed,  is  known  about  the  reflection  of 
sound-waves  by  the  mass  of  our  own  people  ?  "Were  it  not 
that  the  spread  of  knowledge  has  modified  the  mode  of 
thought  throughout  all  classes,  producing  everywhere  a 
readiness  to  accept  what  we  call  natural  interpretations,  and 
to  assume  that  there  are  natural  interpretations  to  occur- 
rences not  comprehended ;  there  would  even  now  be  an 
explanation  of  echoes  as  caused  by  unseen  beings. 

That  to  the  primitive  mind  they  thus  present  themselves, 
is  shown  by  facts.  Of  the  Abipones,  we  read  that "  what 
became  of  the  Lokal  [spirit  of  the  dead]  they  knew  not,  but 
they  fear  it,  and  believe  that  the  echo  was  its  voice."  The 
Indians  of  Cumana  (Central  America)  **  believed  the  soul  to 
be  immortal,  that  it  did  eat  and  drink  in  a  plain  where  it 
resided,  and  that  the  echo  was  its  answer  to  him  that  spoke 
or  called."  Narrating  his  voyage  down  the  Niger,  Lander 
says  that  from  time  to  time,  as  they  came  to  a  turn  in  the 
creek,  the  captain  of  the  canoe  halloed  "to  the  fetish,  and 
where  an  echo  was  returned,  half-a-glass  of  rum,  and  a  piece  of 
yam  and  fish,  were  thrown  into  the  water  ...  on  asking 
Boy  the  reason  why  he  was  throwing  away  the  provisions 
thus,  he  asked :  'Did  you  not  hear  the  fetish  ? ' " 

Here,  as  before,  I  must  ask  the  reader  to  ignore  these 
special  interpretations,  acceptance  of  which  forestalls  the 
aigument  Attention  is  now  drawn  to  this  evidence  simply 
as  confirming  the  inference  that,  in  the  absence  of  physical 
explanation,  an  echo  is  conceived  as  the  voice  of  some  one 
who  avoids  being  seen.  So  that  once  more  we  have  duality 
implied — an  invisible  state  as  well  as  a  visible  state* 

§  69.  To  a  mind  unfurnished  with  any  ideas  save  those  of 
its  own  gathering,  surrounding  nature  thus  presents  multi- 
tudinous cases  of  seemingly-arbitrary  change.  In  the  sky  and 
on  the  earth,  things  make  their  appearance  and  disa9^e;dx\ 
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and  there  is  nothing  to  show  why  they  do  so.  Here  on  the 
surface  and  there  imbedded  in  the  ground,  are  things  tliat 
have  been  transmuted  in  substance — changed  from  flesli  to 
stone,  from  wood  to  flint.  Living  bodies  on  all  sides  exemplify 
metamorphosis  in  ways  marvellous  enough  to  the  instructed, 
and  DO  the  primitive  man  quite  incompreliensible.  And  the 
conception  of  two  or  more  inter-cJiangeable  states  of  existence, 
impressed  on  him  by  such  phenomena,  is  again  impressed  on 
him  hy  shadows,  reflections,  and  echoes. 

Did  we  not  thoughtlessly  accept  as  self-evident  the  truths 
elaborated  during  civilization  and  acquired  insensil>ly  during 
our  early  days*  we  should  at  once  see  that  these  ideas  which 
the  primitive  man  forms,  are  inevitably  formed.  The  laws  of 
mental  association  necessitate  these  primitive  notions  of 
transmutation,  of  metamorphosis,  of  duality;  and,  tmtil 
experiences  have  been  systematized,  no  restraints  are  put 
on  thenu  With  the  eyes  of  developed  knowledge  we  look 
at  snow  as  a  particular  form  of  crystallized  water,  and  at  hail 
as  drops  of  rain  which  congealed  as  they  fell.  When  these  i 
become  fluid  we  say  they  have  thawed^ — ^thinkiug  of  the] 
change  as  a  physical  effect  of  heat ;  and,  similarly^  when  the 
hoar  frost  fringing  the  sprays  turns  into  hanging  drops,  or 
when  the  surface  of  the  pool  solidiiies  and  again  liquelies, 
But  looked  at  with  the  eyes  of  absolute  ignorance,  these 
changes  are  transmutations  of  substance — ^paasings  from  one 
kind  of  existence  into  another  kind  of  eicistence.  ^Ind  in  like  , 
ways  are  conceived  all  the  changes  above  enumerated.  I 

Let  us  now  risk  what  happens  in  the  primitive  mind  wheai 
there  has  been  accumulated  this  chaotic  assemblage  of  crudt  j 
ideas,  having,  amid  their  differences,  certain  resemblances.  1 
In  conformity  with  the  law  of  evolution,  every  aggregate] 
tends  to  integrate,  and  to  differentiate  while  it  inttjgrates, 
Tlje  aggregate  of  primitive  ideas  must  do  this.    After  what 
manner  will  it  do  it?    These  multitudinous  vague  notions 
form  a  loose   mass  without  order.     They  slowly  segregate^ 
like  cohering  with  like,  and  bo  forming  indetinitely- marked 
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groups.  When  these  groups  begin  to  fonn  a  cousolidated 
whole,  constituting  a  general  conception  of  the  way  in  which 
things  at  large  go  on,  they  must  do  it  in  the  same  way :  such 
coherence  of  the  groups  as  arises,  must  be  due  to  some  likeness 
among  the  members  of  all  the  groups.  We  have  seen  that 
there  is  such  a  likeness — this  common  trait  of  duality  joined 
with  this  aptitude  for  passing  from  one  mode  of  existence  to 
another.  Integration  must  be  set  up  by  the  recog- 

nition of  some  conspicuous  typical  case.  When,  into  a  heap 
of  detached  observations,  is  introduced  aft  observation  akin  to 
them  in  which  a  causal  relation  is  discernible,  it  forthwith  com- 
mences assimilating  to  itself  from  this  heap  of  observations, 
those  which  are  congruous;  and  tends  even  to  coerce  into 
union  those  of  which  the  congruity  is  not  manifest.  One  may 
say  that  as  the  protoplasm  forming  an  unfertilized  germ, 
remains  inert  until  the  matter  of  a  sperm-cell  is  joined  with 
it,  but  begins  to  organize  when  this  addition  is  made ;  so  a 
loose  mass  of  observations  continues  imsystematized  in  the 
absence  of  an  hypothesis,  but  under  the  stimidus  of  an  hypo- 
thesis undergoes  changes  bringing  about  a  coherent  systematic 
doctrine.  What  particular  example,  then,  of  this 

prevalent  duality,  plays  the  part  of  an  organizing  principle  to 
the  aggregate  of  primitive  ideas  ?  We  must  not  look  for  an 
hypothesis  properly  so  called :  an  hypothesis  is  an  implement 
of  inquiry  not  to  be  framed  by  the  primitive  mind.  We  must 
look  for  some  experience  in  which  this  duality  is  forcibly 
thrust  on  the  attention.  As  a  consciously-held  hypothesis  is 
based  on  some  obtrusive  instance  of  a  relation,  which  other 
instances  are  suspected  to  be  like ;  so  the  particidar  primitive 
noVlon  which  is  to  serve  as  an  unconscious  hypothesis,  setting 
up  organization  in  this  aggregate  of  primitive  notions,  must 
be  one  conspicuously  exemplifying  their  common  trait 

First  identifying  this  typical  notion,  we  must  afterwards 
enter  on  a  survey  of  the  conceptions  which  result  It  wiU  be 
needful  to  pursue  various  lines  a£  inanirv  and  exposition  not 
manifestly  xeLevaDt  to  our '  "lao  be  needful 
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to  contemplate  much  evidence  famished  by  men  who  have 
advanced  beyond  the  savage  state.  But  this  discursive 
treatment  is  unavoidable.  Until  we  can  figure  to  ourselves 
with  approximate  truth  the  primitive  system  of  thought,  we 
cannot  understand  primitive  conduct ;  and  rightly  to  conceive 
the  primitive  system  of  thought^  we  must  compare  the 
systems  found  in  many  societies:  helping  ourselves  by 
observing  its  developed  forms,  to  verify  our  conclusions 
respecting  its  undeveloped  form.* 

*  The  reader  who  is  snrprised  to  find  in  the  raooeeding  ohapten  to  much 
space  devoted  to  the  geoesis  of  thoee  "  superstitionB/'  as  we  call  them,  which 
constitute  the  primitiTO  man's  Theory  of  Things,  will  get  a  clae  on  turning 
to  the  first  part  of  mj  £ssaj  on  "  Manners  and  Fashion,"  originallj  pab* 
lished  in  1864  (see  Bi$ays,  &o.,  ToL  I).  The  conception,  there  brieflj  indi- 
cated, of  the  vnj  in  which  social  organization  is  affected  hy  the  waj  in 
which  his  emotions  are  guided  hj  his  beliefs,  I  have  been,  since  that  date, 
slowlj  developing;  and  the  following  chapters  present  it  in  a  complete  form* 
Beyond  pnblishing  an  article  on  "  The  Origin  of  Animal- Worship  "  in  May, 
1870,  I  haye,  in  the  meantime,  done  nothing  towards  setting  lorth  thaw 
d«feloped  liews  i  other  sutgects  haying  had  prior  claims. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  IDEAS  OP  THE  ANIB1A.TE  AND  THE  INANIMATE. 

§  60.  At  first  sight,  the  diiference  between  an  animal  and 
a  plant  seems  greater  than  the  difference  between  a  plant 
and  a  lifeless  object.  Its  frequent  movements  distinguish 
a  quadruped  or  a  bird  from  inert  things ;  but  a  plant,  inert  in 
most  respects,  is  not  thus  distinguished.  Only  to  beings 
capable  of  making  those  comparisons  between  past  and 
present  by  which  growth  is  detected  and  the  cycle  of  repro- 
ductive changes  traced,  can  it  become  manifest  that  plants  are 
allied  with  animals  more  than  with  other  entities.  The 
earliest  classification,  then,  puts  animals  into  one  group  and 
the  rest  of  things  into  another. 

Hence,  in  considering  how  there  arises  in  consciousness  the 
distinction  between  the  living  and  the  not-living,  we  may,  for 
a  while,  neglect  the  phenomena  of  plant-life  and  consider 
only  those  of  animal-life. 

To  understand  the  nature  of  the  conceived  distinction  in 
the  mind  of  the  primitive  man,  we  must  observe  the  develop- 
ment of  it  through  lower  forms  of  consciousness. 

§  61.  If,  when  wandering  some  sunny  day  on  the  sea-shore 
among  meusses  of  rock  covered  with  *'  acom-shells,"  one  stops 
to  examine  something,  a  feeble  hiss  may  be  heard.  On 
investigation,  it  will  be  found  that  this  sound  proceeds  from 
the  acorn-shells.  During  low  tide  they  commonly  zev 
with  their  valves  not  quite  shut;   but  those  OH 
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fitiadow  is  sudfkiily  cast  begin  to  close,  and  by  simultaneous 
closum  of  the  ^reat  numbers  covered  by  the  shadow,  this 
faint  noiso  is  produced.  Here  the  fact  to  be  observed  43 
that  these  cirrhipedii,  which  are  tran&fonned  crustaceans 
having  aborted  eyes  imbedded  in  their  bodies,  and  vision 
which  snlBces  only  to  diacriniinate  light  from  darkness,  draw 
to  the  doors  of  their  cells  when  the  light  is  all  at  once  inter"- 
cepted.  Ordinarily,  somethiiig  alive  casts  the  shadow — there 
is  an  adjacent  source  of  dfiugcT.  But  as  the  shadow  may  ba 
ca%t  by  a  sharp-edged  cloud,  which  obscures  the  sun  with 
adequate  suddenness,  an  adjacent  living  body  is  not  always 
the  cause ;  the  k'st  is  an  imperfect  one.  Still,  we  see  that 
deep  dovm  among  creatures  thus  unintelligent,  there  is  a 
VM  ral  response  to  an  indication  of  adjacent  life :  the 

iml :,..  :,  l)eing  a  change  that  implies  a  moving  body. 

Various  inferior  types  whose  lives  are  carried  on  mainly  by 
reflex  actions,  display  no  very  marked  advance  on  this  mode 
of  discriminating  the  living  from  the  not-living,  as  visually 
presented.  Further  along  the  shoi'c,  in  the  tide-pools,  are 
shrimps,  which  dart  in  all  dii'cctions  when  a  large  body  comes 
near ;  and  when  decaying  sea-weed  is  disturbed,  the  sea- 
fleas  jump  at  random,  whatever  may  have  caused  the  dis- 
turbance. So  in  the  neighbouring  fields,  the  insects,  not 
distinguishing  the  shapes  of  moving  objects  or  their  kinds 
of  motion,  Qy  or  leap  when  sudden  great  cliauge^  of  visual 
impression  are  made  on  them — each  such  change  usually 
imr '  '  ludy  near  at  hand.    In  these  cases,  as  in 

[  till  ^     ars  tliat  roll  themselves  up  when  touched, 

the  action  is  automatic.    After  the  vivid  nervous  stimulus 
(oemes  m  sti  dot  discharge,  resulting  in  flight  or  in 

tdiflufiidoont  nf  the  mu^les. 

Ill  mieh  eases  the  motion  which  implies  life  is  confounded 
witli  the  motion  which  does  not    The  kind  of  mentftl  aci  is 
ih«a  occurring  in  our»elve$  vbea  soiue  Urgfi  objeet 
cnly  passes  dose  in  front*     Au  involuntaiy  startresults^ 
ctoK  is  time  to  deddo  whether  Uie  object  is  aliv«  or 
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dead — a  source  of  danger  or  not.  The  primary  suggestion  with 
us,  as  with  these  lower  creatures,  is  that  motion  implies  life  ,* 
but  whereas  with  us  conscious  observation  instantly  disproves 
or  verifies  this  suggestion,  with  them  it  does  not. 

.  §  62.  What  is  the  first  specialization  of  this  original  con- 
sciousness ?  How  do  superior  creatures  begin  to  qualify 
this  association  between  motion  and  life,  in  such  way  as  to 
exclude  from  the  class  of  living  things  a  number  which  move 
but  are  not  living?  Where  intelligence  rises  beyond  the 
merely  automatic,  the  motion  implying  life  begins  to  be 
distinguished  from  other  motion  by  its  sporUaneity.  With- 
out being  struck  or  pushed  by  anything  external,  bodies 
which  are  alive  suddenly  change  from  rest  to  movement,  or 
from  movement  to  rest.  Rooks  show  appreciation  of  this 
difierence.  Watching  doubtfully  as  you  pass  in  the  distance, 
they  rise  into  the  air  if  you  stop ;  or,  not  doing  this,  do  it 
when  you  walk  on. 

That  the  spontaneity  of  the  motion  serves  as  a  test,  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  behaviour  of  animals  in  presence  of  a 
railway  train,  which  shows  no  spontaneity.  In  the  early  days 
of  railways  they  displayed  great  alarm;  but  after  a  time, 
familiarized  with  the  roar  and  the  swift  motion  of  this  some- 
thing which,  appearing  in  the  distance  rushed  by  and  disap- 
peared in  the  distance,  they  became  regardless  of  it.  The 
cattle  now  continue  to  graze ;  and  even  the  partridges  on  the 
embankment-slopes  scarcely  raise  their  heads. 

Converse  evidence  is  yielded  by  the  behaviour  of  a  dog 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Darwin.  Like  others  of  his  kind,  and  like 
superior  animals  generally,  he  was  regardless  of  the  swaying 
flowers  and  the  leaves  occasionally  rustled  by  the  summer 
breeze.  But  there  happened  to  be  on  the  lawn  an  opened 
parasoL  From  time  to  time  the  breeze  stirred  this ;  and  when 
it  did  so,  the  i|og  groyled  fiercely  and  barked  Conscious,  as 
his  experiences  had  made  him,  that  the  familiar  agency  which 
be  felt  raising  his  own  hair,  sufficed  also  to  move  the  lea.N^& 
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abnat^  and  that  consequently  their^  motion  was  not  bbH 
pmducci!,  he  had  not  observed  so  lai^e  a  tldng  as  a  parasol 
,  thus  mov  ecL  Hence  arose  the  idea  of  soma  living  power — an 
intruder. 

Again,  appearances  which  at  first  vividly  suggest  life, 
prcaently  ceaso  to  suggest  it  if  spontaneity  is  absent.  The 
behaviour  of  a  dog  before  a  looking-glass  proves  this.  At 
first  oonceiving  the  reflected  image  to  be  another  dog,  he  is 
excited ;  and  if  the  back  of  the  looking-glass  is  aeoessiblei 
makes  attempts  to  reach  the  supposed  stranger.  When,  how- 
ever, the  glass  is  so  placed*  say  in  a  chiffonier,  as  to  show  him 
the  image  very  frequently,  he  becomes  indifferent  to  it.  Por 
what  reason  ?  The  appearance  does  not  spontaneously  move. 
While  he  is  still,  it  remains  still;  and  any  motion  in  it-j 
follows  motion  in  himselt 


§  63.  Yet  a  further  test  used  by  intelligent  animals  to 
discriminate  the  living  fix}m  the  not-living,  is  the  adaptation 
motion  to  ends.     Amusing  herself  with  a  mouse  she  has 
aght,  the  cat»  if  it  remams  long  stationary,  touches  it  with  I 
her  paw  to  make  it  run.    Obviously  the  thought  is  that  a 
living  thing  disturbed  will  try  to  escai^e,  and  so  bring   a^ 
renewal  of  the  chase.     Not  only  is  it  expected  that  there  will 
be  self-produced  motion ;  but  it  is  expected  that  this  motion 
will  be  away  from  danger.     Habitually  it  is  observable  ot|^ 
animals  tlvat  when  failing  to  decide  by  the  odour  whether  il 
:lKunething  smelt  at  is  a  living  creature  or  not,  there  is  an 
anticipation  that  disturbance  will  cause  it  to  nm  away  if  it  is 
all va    And  even  the  beha^^ou^  of  some  gregarious  birds  whe 
one  of  their  number  has  been  shot^  shows  thnt  the  absence  < 
response  to  the  cries  and  movements  of  the  tlock,  leads  to  i 
impression  that  their  companion  is  no  longer  one  of  that  ^ 
of  objceta  known  as  animated. 

1 64  Thus  in  the  i^eent  from  low  to  high  types  oi 
^titn^  tim  power  of  distinguishing  the  animate  from 
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inanimate  inci8afles.7  'Si9t  tiu^Mffi^tken  spantaTieatis  motion, 
/  then  adapted  spontaoedOii  motiimif^ie  the  successive  tests 
I  used  as  intelligence  pr^gressea  y^' 

Doubtless  other  traits  .ai^  '-Sniffing  the  air,  a  deer  -pegr 
ceives  by  something  in  it'tfae  proximity  of  an  enemy;  and'i^ 
carnivore  often  follows  prey  by  the  scent  it  has  left  But 
certain  odours,  though  concomitants  of  life,  are  not  used  as 
tests  of  life ;  for  when  found,  the  objects  which  exhale  the 
odours  are  not  regarded  as  living  if  they  exhibit  none  of  the 
expected  motions.  Sounds,  too,  serve  as  indications;  but 
these,  when  caused  by  animals,  are  the  results  of  spontaneous 
motions,  and  are  taken  to  imply  life  only  because  they 
accompany  other  spontaneous  motions.  / 

It  should  be  added  that  the  ability  thus  to  class  apart  the 
animate  and  the  inanimate,  is  inevitably  developed  in  the 
course  of  evolution.  Under  penalties  of  death  by  starvation 
or  destruction,  there  has  been  a  constant  cultivation  of  the 
power  to  discriminate  the  two,  and  a  consequent  inciease  of  it 

§  65.  Shall  we  say  that  the  primitive  man  is  less  intelli- 
gent than  the  lower  mammals,  less  intelligent  than  birds  and 
reptiles,  less  intelligent  even  than  insects  ?  Unless  we  say 
this,  we  must  say  that  the  primitive  man  distinguishes  the 
living  from  the  not-living;  and  if  we  credit  him  with  intel- 
ligence higher  than  that  of  brutes,  we  must  infer  that  he 
distinguishes  the  living  from  the  not-living  better  than  brutes 
da  The  tests  which  other  creatures  use,  and  which  the 
superior  among  them  rightly  use  in  nearly  all  cases,  he  also 
must  use:  the  only  difference  being  that  occasional  errors  of 
classing  into  which  the  most  developed  among  other  creatures 
fall,  he  avoids. 

It  is  true  that  the  uncivilized  man  as  we  now  find  him, 

oommonly  errs  in  his  classification  when  shown  certain  pro- 

duGta  of  civilized  art,  Iiaving  traits  of  structure  or  behaviour 

.  like  those  of   living  things.     By  the  Esquimaux,  Boss's 

veMels  were  thought  alive — amoving  as  they  didi  "wSficsL^^xiV* 
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oara;  and  Thomson  sajrs  of  the  New  Zealandera,  that 
**  whea  Cook's  ship  hove  in  sight,  the  people  took  her  for  a 
wlmle  with  wings "  And^rsson  tells  us  that  by  tlje  Bush- 
men, a  waggon  was  supposed  to  be  animated,  aud  to  want 
grass :  its  complexity,  its  symmetry,  and  its  moving  wheels, 
being  irreconcilable  with  their  experiences  of  inanimate 
things.  *'  It  is  alive  *'  said  an  Arawak  to  Brett,  on  seeing 
a  poeket'Compass,  Tliact  a  watch  is  taken  by  savages  for 
a  living  creature,  is  a  fact  frequently  noted.  And  we 
have,  again,  the  story  of  the  Esquimaux,  who,  ascribing  life 
to  a  musical  box  and  a  barrel*organ,  regarded  the  one  as  the 
child  of  the  other.  But    automatic    instrumenta 

emitting  various  sounds,  are  in  that  respect  strikingly  like 
many  animated  bodies.  The  motions  of  a  watch  seem 
spontfiueous ;  and  hence  the  ascription  of  life  is  quite  natural. 
We  must  exclude  mistakes  made  in  classing  those  things 
which  advanced  arts  have  made  to  simulate  living  things; 
since  such  things  mislead  the  primitive  man  in  ways  unlike 
those  in  wliich  he  can  be  misled  by  the  natural  objects  around 
hiia  Limiting  ourselves  to  his  conceptions  of  these  natural 
objects,  we  cannot  but  conclude  that  his  classification  of  them 
iut-o  animate  and  inanimate,  is  substantially  correct. 

Concluding  this,  we  are  obliged  to  diverge  at  the  outset 
from  certain  interpretations  currently  given  of  his  super- 
stitions, The  belief,  tacit  or  avowed,  that  the  primitive  man 
thinks  there  is  life  in  things  which  are  not  living,  is  clearly 
untenable  belief.      Consciousness  of  the  difference  be- 

pen  the  two,  growing  ever  more  definite  as  intelligence 
evolves,  must  be  in  him  more  definite  than  in  all  lower 
creatures.  To  suppose  that  without  cause  he  begins  to  con- 
found them,  is  to  suppose  the  process  of  evolution  is  in* 
verted. 


• 


§  66,  It  is,  indeed,  uiged  that  undeveloped  human  intel-jj 
Ji^renoe  daily  shows  a  tendency  to  confound  Uiem,     CerUiitt' 
fiices  aw  named  as  implying  that  children  fail  ia  the  dia- 
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crimination.  Were  not  this  evidence  vitiated  by  the  sug- 
gestions of  adults,  it  would  have  weight  But  on  remember- 
ing that  when  trying  to  pacify  a  child  that  has  hurt  itself 
against  some  inanimate  object,  a  mother  or  nurse  will  affect 
to  take  the  child's  part  against  this  object,  perhaps  saying, 
"Naughty  chair  to  hurt  baby — ^beat  it!"  we  shall  suspect 
that  the  notion  does  not  originate  with  the  child  but  is  given 
to  it.  The  habitual  behaviour  of  children  to  surrounding 
things  implies  no  such  confusion.  Unless  an  inanimate 
object  so  far  resembles  an  animate  one  as  to  suggest  the  idea 
that  it  may  be  a  motionless  living  creature  which  will  pre- 
sently move,  a  child  shows  no  fear  of  it.  True,  if  an  inani- 
mate thing  moves  without  a  perceived  external  force,  alarm 
results.  Unlike  as  a  thing  may  be  to  living  things,  yet  if  it 
displays  this  spontaneity  characteristic  of  living  things,  the 
idea  of  life  is  aroused,  and  a  scream  may  be  caused.  But 
otherwise,  life  is  no  more  ascribed  by  a  child  than  by  a 
puppy  or  a  kitten.*  Should  it  be  said  that  an 

older  child,  endowing  its  playthings  with  personalities, 
speaks  of  them  and  fondles  them    as  though    they    were 

*  Nofc  long  after  the  aboye  passage  was  published  I  met  with  a  good 
iUostration  of  the  waj  in  which  such  ideas  are  indirectly  suggested  to 
chUdren  bj  remarks  made,  and  then  ascribed  to  them  as  original;  and, 
strange  to  saj,  this  iUustration  was  furnished  bj  the  mistaken  interpretation 
put  bj  a  distinguished  pejchologist,  M.  Taine,  on  his  own  child's  question. 
In  the  Bevue  Fhilosophique  for  January,  1S76,  p.  14,  he  wrote  : — 

"  Un  soir  (trois  ans)  oomme  elle  s*enqu^ruit  de  la  lune,  on  lui  dit  qu'ello 
•it  alUe  se  ooucher,  et  Ik-dessus  elle  reprend  :  '  Oh  done  est  la  bonne  de  la 
lone  ? '  Tout  ceci  ressemble  fort  aux  Amotions  et  aux  conjectures  des 
peuples  enfants,  k  leur  admiration  yive  et  profonde  en  face  des  grandes 
ehoses  naturelles,  k  la  puissance  qu*exercent  sur  euz  I'analogie,  le  langage  et 
1ft  m^pbore  pour  les  oonduire  aux  mjthes  solaires,  lunaires,  etc.  Admettez 
qu'nn  paieil  ^tat  d'esprit  soit  universel  k  une  ^poque ;  on  devine  tout  de 
•ttite  les  cultes  et  les  l^gendos  qui  se  formeraient.  Ce  sont  cellos  dci  Vidas, 
da  VEdda,  et  mSme  d*Hom^ro." 

Now«  it  needs  but  to  observe  that  the  child  had  been  told  that  the  moon 
mm  going  to  bed  to  see  that,  hj  implication,  life  had  already  been  ascribed  to 
the  moon.  The  thought  obyiously  was— If  the  moon  goes  to  bed  it  must  haye 
ft  nuna^  as  I  baye  ft  nurse  when  I  go  to  bed,  and  the  moon  must  be  ali^« 
•alftOL 
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living;  the  reply  is  that  this  shows  not  belief  but  de* 
liberate  fiction.  Though  pretending  that  the  things  are 
alive,  the  child  does  not  really  think  them  so.  Were  ita 
doll  to  bite,  it  would  be  no  less  astounded  than  an  adult 
would  be.  To  secure  that  pleasurable  action  of  unused 
faculties  called  play,  many  intelligent  creatures  thus 
dnimatize:  lacking  the  living  objects,  they  will  accept  as 
representing  them,  non-living  objects^ — especially  if  these 
can  bo  made  to  simulate  life.  But  the  dog  pursuing  a  stick 
doe3  not  think  it  alive.  If  he  gnaws  it  after  catching  it,  ho 
does  but  carry  out  his  dramatized  chase.  Did  he  think  the 
•tick  alive,  he  would  bite  it  as  eagerly  before  it  was  thrown 
as  after.  It  is  further  alleged  that  even  tlie  grown  man 
sometimes  betrays  a  lurking  tendency  to  think  of  inanimate 
objects  an  animate.  Made  angry  by  resistance  to  his  eiforts, 
ho  may  in  a  fit  of  ragts  swear  at  some  senseless  thing,  or  dash 
it  on  the  ground,  or  kick  it  But  the  obvious  interpiiatation 
is  that  anger,  like  every  strong  emotion,  tends  to  discharge 
itself  in  violent  muscular  actions,  which  must  take  some 
dii*ection  or  other ;  that  when,  as  in  many  post  cases,  the 
cause  of  the  anger  has  been  a  living  object,  tlie  muscular 
actions  have  been  directed  towards  the  injury  of  such  object; 
and  that  the  established  association  directs  the  muscular 
discliarges  in  the  same  way  when  the  abject  is  not  living,  if 
there  is  nothing  to  determine  them  in  any  other  way.  But 
the  man  who  thus  vents  his  f ory  cannot  be  said  to  think  the 
Uiiug  19  alive,  though  this  mode  of  showing  his  irritation 
makes  him  seem  to  think  so. 

None  of  these  facts,  then,  imply  any  real  confusion 
between  the  animate  and  the  inanimate.  The  power  to 
distinguish  between  the  two.  which  is  one  of  the  first  powers 
Rw^guely  shown  even  by  creatures  devoid  of  special  senses, 
which  goes  on  increasing  as  intelligence  evolves,  and  wliich 
becomes  complete?  in  the  civilized  man,  must  bo  regarded  as 
approaching  completeness  in  the  uncivilized  man*    It  cannot 
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be  admitted  that  he  confuses   things  which,  through  all 
lower  forms  of  mind,  have  been  growing  clear. 

§  67.  "  How,  then,  are  we  to  explain  his  superstitions  ?  ** 
it  will  be  asked.  "  That  these  habitually  imply  the  ascrip- 
tion of  life  to  things  not  alive,  is  undeniable.  If  the 
primitive  man  has  no  proclivity  to  this  confusion,  how  is  it 
possible  to  explain  the  extreme  prevalence,  if  not  the-  uni- 
versality, of  beliefs  which  give  personalities,  and  tacitly 
ascribe  animation,  to  multitudes  of  inanimate  things  ?  " 

The  reply  is,  that  these  cannot  be  primary  beliefs,  but 
must  be  secondary  beliefs  into  which  the  primitive  man  is 
betrayed  during  his  early  attempts  to  understand  the  sur- 
rounding world.  The  incipiently-speculative  stage  must 
come  after  a  stage  in  which  there  is  no  speculation — a 
stage  in  which  there  yet  exists  no  sufGicient  language  for 
carrying  on  speculation.  During  this  stage,  the  primitive 
man  no  more  tends  to  confound  animate  with  inanimate 
than  inferior  creatures  do.  If,  in  his  first  efforts  at  inter- 
pretation, he  forms  conceptions  inconsistent  with  this  pre- 
established  distinction  between  animate  and  inanimate,  it 
must  be  that  some  striking  experience  misleads  him — ^intro- 
duces a  germ  of  error  which  develops  into  an  erroneous  set 
of  interpretations. 

What  is  the  germinal  error  ?  We  may  fitly  seek  for  it 
amid  those  experiences  which  mask  the  distinction  between 
animate  and  inanimate.  There  are  continually-recurring 
states  in  which  living  things  simulate  things  not  alive ;  and 
in  certain  attendant  phenomena  we  shall  find  the  seed  of 
that  system  of  superstitions  which  the  primitive  man  forms. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  IDEAS  OF  SLEEP  AND  DHEASia 

§  GS.  A  CONCEPTION  which  is    made  so   familiar  to   ua 
during  education  that  we  mistake   it  for  on  orighial   and 
nec^^asaiy  one,  ia  the  conception  of  Mind,  as  an  iiitemi 
existence  distinct  from  body.     The  hypothesis  of  a  sentieni 
thinking  entity,  dwelling  within    a    corporeal   frameworkj 
is  now  so  deeply  woven  into   our  beJiefs  and  into  our 
language,  that  we  can  scarcely  imagine  it  to  be  one  whicl 
the  primitive  roan  did  not  entertain,  and  could  not  enterta; 

Yet  if  we  ask  what  is  given  in  experience  to  the  unt^mgl 
human  being,  we  find  that  there  is  nothing  to  tell  lum  of  air 
such  existence.  From  moment  to  moment  he  sees  thin; 
around,  touches  them^  handles  them,  moves  them  hither  and 
thither.  He  knows  nothing  of  sensations  and  ideas — has  no 
words  for  them.  Still  less  has  he  any  such  highly-abstract 
word  or  conception  as  consciousness*  He  thinks  without 
dbserving  that  he  thinks ;  and  therefore  never  asks  how  he 
thinks,  and  what  it  is  which  tliinks.  His  senses  make  him 
conversant  only  with  objects  extenially  existing,  and  with 
his  own  body ;  and  be  transcends  his  senses  only  far  enough 
to  draw  concrete  inferences  respecting  the  actions  of  these 
objects.  An  invisible,  intangible  entity,  such  as  Mind  ia! 
supposed  to  be,  is  a  high  abstraction  unthinkable  by  him,  and 
inexpressible  by  his  vocabulaiy, 
TJiis,  which  is  obvious  a  jpTvori^  ia  xeinJofe^  a  yysttTwci> 
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The  savage  cannot  speak  of  internal  intuition  except  in 
terms  of  external  intuition.  We  ourselves,  indeed,  when 
sajing  that  we  see  something  that  has  been  clearly  explained, 
or  grasp  an  BTgament  paipcMy  true,  still  express  mental  acts 
by  words  originally  used  to  express  bodily  acts.  And  this 
use  of  words  implying  vision  and  touch,  which  with  us  is 
metaphorical,  is,  with  the  savage,  not  distinguished  from 
literal.  He  symbolizes  his  mind  by  his  eye.  (See  Pritmples 
of  Psychology,  §  404.) 

But  until  there  is  a  conception  of  Mind  as  an  internal 
principle  of  activity,  there  can  be  no  such  conception  of 
dreams  as  we  have.  To  interpret  the  sights  and  sayings  and 
doings  we  are  conscious  of  during  sleep,  as  activities  of  the 
thinking  entity  which  go  on  while  the  senses  are  closed, 
is  impossible  until  the  thinking  entity  is  postulated.  Hence 
arises  the  inquiry — ^What  explanation  is  given  of  dreams 
before  the  conception  of  Mind  exists. 

§  69.  Hunger  and  repletion,  both  very  common  with  the 
primitive  man,  excite  dreams  of  great  vividness.  Now,  after 
a  bootless  chase  and  a  long  fast,  he  lies  exhausted;  and, 
while  slumbering,  goes  through  a  successful  hunt — Skills, 
skins,  and  cooks  his  prey,  and  suddenly  wakes  when  about 
to  taste  the  first  morseL  To  suppose  him  saying  to  himself 
— "  It  was  all  a  dream,"  is  to  suppose  him  already  in  posses- 
sion of  that  hypothesis  which  we  see  he  cannot  have.  He 
takes  the  facts  as  they  occur.  With  perfect  distinctness  he 
recalls  the  things  he  saw  and  the  actions  he  performed ;  and 
he  accepts  undoublingly  the  testimony  of  memory.  True,  he 
ail  at  once  finds  himself  lying  stUl.  He  does  not  under- 
stand  how  the  change  took  place;  but,  as  we  have  lately 
seen,  the  surrounding  world  familiarizes  him  with  unaccount- 
able appearances  and  disappearances,  and  why  should  not 
this  be  one  ?  If  at  another  time,  lying  gorged  with  food, 
the  disturbance  of  his  circulation  causes  niglitmare — if,  try- 
ii^  to  escape  and  being  unable,  he  fancies  himseli  ycl  >}cl<^ 
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cluteb^  of  a  hmr,  bM  wakaft  with  a  ahriefc ;  whf  AoM 
OfiDcliidd  that  tins  ahriek  waa  not  doe  to  an  adaal  dan 
Though  bis  squaw  is  there  to  teU  him  that  ahe  saw  ik>  bearj^ 
7«t  aba  beard  liis  ahriak ;  and  like  him  has  not  the  dtnuaesl 
DDtioa  that  a  mere  subjective  etate  can  produce  such  an 
aflect — ^hiui|  indood^  no  terms  in  which   to  {rame  audi 
notion. 

Tho  belief  that  dreams  arc  actual  experiences  is  confirmed 
by  narrations  of  them  in  inijierfect  language.  We  forget 
that  discriniinfttions  easy  to  us,  are  impossible  to  those  who 
have  but  few  words,  all  concrete  in  their  meanings^  and  only 
rii  '  Nositional  forms  in  winch  to  combine  these  worJs. 

^^  I  reatl  that  in  the  luiigiuige  of  so  advanced  a  people 

as  the  ancient  Peruvians^  tlie  word  htiaca  meant  *'idol^ 
temple,  flaerefl  pkce,  tcnub,  liill,  figures  of  men  and  animals/' 
wo  may  judge  how  iudclimte  must  be  the  best  statements 
which  the  vocabularies  of  the  rudest  men  enable  them 
t-o  nmka  Whan  wo  read  of  an  existing  South  American 
tribe,  that  the  proposition — **  I  am  an  Abipon©/*  is  expres* 
sible  only  in  thu  vo^ue  way—"  I,  Abipone ; "  we  cannot  but 
hifer  that  by  such  undeveloped  grammatical  stj'uctures,  only 
thu  simplest  thoughts  can  be  rightly  conveyed.  When, 
fuithcr,  wo  learn  that  among  the  lowest  men  inadequate 
words  indefinitely  combined  are  also  imperfectly  pronounced, 
for  instance,  among  the  Akka,  whose  speech  struck 
chwcinfurth  by  its  iututiculuteness,  we  recognijfiO  a  third 
m\im  of  confusion.  And  thus  prepared,  we  need  feel  no 
surprise  on  being  told  that  the  Zuni  Indians  require  **  much 
facial  contortion  and  UxUly  gesticidation  to  make  their 
aentenoes  perfectly  intelligible ;  **  that  the  language  of  th^ 
Bushmen  needs  so  many  signs  to  eke  out  its  meanings 
that  "  tliey  aiu  unintelligible  in  the  d^uk ; "  and  that  the 
Ara^iahoa  "  can  hardly  oonvetse  with  one  another  in  the 
duAJ*  If  J  now,  rememberii^  all  this,  we  ask  what 

must  happoii  wbm  a  dream  ia  aanat^  by  a  savage,  we  shall 
sea  tlmt  erefi  supposing  be  suspects  some  distinction  between 
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ideal  actions  and  real  actions,  he  cannot  e3rpres3  it     Hia 
language  does  not  enable  him  to  say — **I  dreamt  tliat  I  saw,** 

I  instead  of— "I  saw"  Hence  each  relates  hia  dreams  as 
though  they  were  realities ;  and  thus  strengthens  in  every 
other,  the  belief  tliat  his  own  dreams  are  realities* 

What  then  is  the  resulting  notion?  The  flleeper  on 
awaking  recalls  various  occurrences,  and  repeats  them  to 
others.  He  thinks  he  has  been  elsewhere ;  witnesses  say  he 
lias  not ;  and  their  testimony  is  verified  by  finding  himself 
where  he  was  when  he  went  to  sleep.    The  simple  course  is 

I  to  believe  both  that  he  has  remained  and  that  he  has  been 

[away — that  he  has  two  individualities,  one  of  which  leaves 
the  other  and  presently  comes  back.     He,  too,  has  a  double 

f  existence,  like  many  other  things. 


§  70.  From  all  quarters  com©  proofs  that  this  is  the 
conception  actually  formed  of  dreams  by  savages,  and  wliich 
survive-s  after  considerable  advances  in  civilization  have 
been  made*    Here  ai^  a  few  of  the  testimonies. 

Schoolcmft  tells  us  that  the  Noilh  American  Indians  in 

igeneml,  think  **  there  are  duplicate  souls,  one    of  which 

remains  with  the  body,  while  the  other  is  free  to  depart  on 

excursions  during  sleep ; "   and,  according  to  Cmntz,  the 

Greenlanders  hold  "  that  tlie   soul  can   forsake  the  body 

during  the  interval  of*  sleep."    The  theory  in  New  Zealand 

*Hhat  during  sleep  the  mind  left  the  body,  and  that 

i^amg  are  the  objects  seen  during  its  wanderings  ; "  and  iu 

iji,  **it  is  believed  that  the  spirit  of  a  man  who  still  lives 

ill  leave  the  body  to  trouble  other  people  when  asleep," 

imilarly  in  Borneo,    It  is  the  conviction  of  the  Dyaks  tlxat 

lie  soul  during  sleep  goes  on  expeditions  of  its  own,  and 

sees,  hears,  tind  talks/'    Among  Hill-tribes  of  India,  such 

the  Karens,  the  same  doctrine  is  held:  their  statement 

ing  that  "in  sleep  it  [the  XA,  spirit  or  ghost]  wanders 

away  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  our  dreams  are  what  the 

sees  and  experiences  in  his  perambulationsw"     By  Uie 
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ancient  Peruvians,  too,  developed  as  was  the  social  state  they 
had  retu2hed,  the  same  inteqii-etation  was  put  upon  the  facts. 
They  held  that  "  the  soul  leaves  the  body  while  it  is  sleeping. 
They  asserted  that  the  soul  could  not  sleep,  and  that  the 
things  we  dream  are  what  the  soul  sees  in  the  world  while 
the  body  sleeps/*  And  we  are  told  the  like  even  of  the 
Jews :  **  Sleep  is  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  death,  when 
the  soul  departs  from  the  body,  but  is  restored  again  in 
awaking" 

Occurring  rarely,  it  may  be,  somnambulism  serves,  when 
it  does  occur,  to  confirm  this  interpretation.  For  to  the 
uncritical,  a  sleep-walker  seems  to  be  exemplifying  that 
activity  during  sleep,  which  the  primiti\*e  conception  of 
dreams  implies.  Each  phase  of  somnambulism  furnishes 
its  evidence.  Frequently   tlie    sleeper    gets    up, 

performs  various  actions,  and  returns  to  rest  without 
waking;  and,  recalling  afterwards  these  actions,  is  told 
by  witnesses  that  he  actually  did  the  things  he  thought 
he  had  been  doing.  What  construction  must  be  put  on 
Buch  an  experience  by  primitive  men?  It  proves  to  the 
somnamTmlist  that  he  may  lead  an  active  life  during  his 
sleep,  and  yet  find  himself  afterwaids  in  the  place  where  he 
lay  down*  With  equal  conclusiveness  it  proves  to  those 
wbo  saw  him,  that  men  really  go  away  during  their  sleep ; 
that  they  do  the  things  they  dream  of  doing;  and  may 
even  sometimes  be  visible,  Tnie»  a  careful  examination 
of  the  facts  would  show  that  in  this  case  the  man's 
body  was  absent  from  its  place  of  rest  But  savages  da 
not  carefully  examine  the  facts*  Again,  in  cases 

where  the  sleep-walker  does  not  recollect  tbe  things  he  j 
did,  there  is  still  the  testimony  of  others  to  show  him  that 
he  was  not  quiescent;  and  occasionally  thera  is  more, 
AVhen,  as  often  happens,  his  night-ramble  brings  him 
against  an  obstacle  and  the  collision  wakes  him,  he  haii  a 
demonstration  of  the  alleged  fact  that  he  goes  hither  and 
thither  during  sleep*     On  returning  to  hia  sleeping-placaj 
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he  does  sot,  indeed,  find  a  second  self  there;  but  this 
discovery,  irreconcilable  with  the  accepted  notion,  simply 
increases  the  confusion  of  his  ideas  about  these  matters. 
Unable  to  deny  the  evidence  that  he  wanders  when  asleep, 
he  takes  his  strange  experience  in  verification  of  the  current 
belief,  without  dwelling  on  the  inconsistency. 

Wlien  we  consider  what  tradition,  with  its  exaggerations, 
is  likely  to  make  of  these  abnormal  phenomena,  now  and 
then  occurring,  we  shall  see  that  the  primitive  interpretation 
of  dreams  must  receive  from  them  strong  support, 

5  71.  Along  with  this  belief  there  of  course  goes  the 
belief  that  persons  dreamt  of  were  really  met.  If  the 
dreamer  thinks  his  own  actions  real,  he  ascribes  reality  to 
whatever  he  saw — place,  thing,  or  living  being.  Hence  a 
group  of  facts  similarly  prevalent. 

Morgan  states  that  the  Iroquois  think  dreams  real,  and 
obey  their  injunctions — do  what  they  are  told  by  those  they 
see  in  dreams ;  and  of  the  Chippewas,  Keating  asserts  that 
they  fast  for  the  purpose  of  "producing  dreams,  which 
they  value  above  all  things.'*  The  Malagasy  "have  a 
religious  regard  to  dreams,  and  think  that  the  good  damon 
.  .  .  comes,  dnd  tells  them  in  their  dreams  when  they 
ought  to  do  a  thing,  or  to  warn  them  of  some  danger."  The 
Sandwich  Islanders  say  the  departed  member  of  a  family 
"  appears  to  the  survivors  sometimes  in  a  dream,  and  watches 
over  their  destinies;"  and  the  Tahitians  have  like  beliefs. 
In  Africa  it  is  the  sama  The  Congo  people  hold  that  what 
they  see  and  hear  in  "dreams  come  to  them  from  spirits;" 
and  among  East  Africans,  the  Wanika  believe  that  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  appear  to  the  living  in  dreams.  The 
Kafiirs,  too,  "  seem  to  ascribe  dreams  in  general  to  the 
spirits."  Abundant  evidence  is  furnished  by  Bishop  Callaway 
concerning  the  Zulus,  whose  ideas  he  has  written  down  from 
their  own  mouths.  Intelligent  as  these  people  are,  some- 
what advanced  in  social  state,  and  having  language  enabling 
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tliotn  to  ilistingtiish  between  dream-perceptions  and  ordinary 
perceptions,  we  nevertheless  find  among  them  (joined  with  an 
sional  scepticism)  a  prevalent  belief  that  the  persons  who 
Itppear  in  dreams  are  real     Out  of  many  illustrations,  hci 
18  ono  furnished  by  a  man  who  complains  that  he  is  plagui 
by  Uio  spirit  of  his  brother.     He  tells  liis  neighbours : — 

"  I  Imvo  uren  my  brother.**  Tliey  aak  what  he  eaid.  He  says, 
flrcamod  that  he  wiw  lK?ating  me,  and  saying,  *How  »  it  that  ycm  do 
no  luii^^r  know  that  I  am  T  I  ariawci-ed  him,  wvying,  *When  I  do  know 
yoUj  whttt  Clin  1  do  that  you  may  see  I  know  you  ?  I  know  that  yoa 
aro  my  hrotUor/    Ho  answered  me  as  soon  oa  I  said  this^  and  ajsked^ 

*  Whoa  you  BiM!Htic<3  a  Lullock,  why  do  you  not  call  upon  me  V    I 
repiicMl^  •  I  do  call  on  you,  and  land  you  by  your  laud-giving  nami 
JuMt  tell  mo  tho  bullock  which  I  havo  killed,  without  catling  on  yoi 
For  I  killed  an  ox,  I  called  on  yon  ;  I  killed  a  barren  cow,  I  called 
you/    He  answered,  saying,  *I  wish  for  meat*    I  refused  him,  sayicj 

*  No,  my  brother,  I  havu  no  bullock  ;  do  you  see  any  in  the  cattle-pen  V 
He  replied,  *Thoujfh  tjiere  be  but  one,  I  demand  it'  When  I  awok^  I 
had  a  piin  in  my  nido.'* 

Thougli  this  conception  of  a  dead  brother  as  a  living  being 
who  demaiula  meat,  and  intUctg  pain  for  non-compliance,  is 
so  remote  from  our  own  conceptions  as  to  seem  scarcely  pos- 
sibly ;  yet  wo  shall  soo  its  possibility  on  remembering  how 
little  it  differs  fntm  the  conceptions  of  early  civilized  races. 
At  the  opening  of  the  second  book  of  the  Uiad,  we  find  the 
dn^am  sent  by  Zens  to  mislead  the  Gi'eeks,  described  as  a 
real  person  rt»ceiving  from  Zeus's  directions  what  ho  is  to  say 
to  the  sleeping  Agamemnon.  In  like  manner,  the  soul 
Patn>alus  appeared  to  Achilles  when  ajsh3ep  "in  all  thi 
like  himselft*'  saying  •*  bury  me  soon  that  I  may  pass  t 
gates  uf  Hades/'  and,  when  grasped  at,  "  like  smoko  vanish 
with  a  shriek  :**  tho  appearance  being  accepted  by  Achillea 
as  a  ttttlity,  and  its  it^onction  as  imperative.  Hebrew 
WTitiiijrs  show  us  tho  like.  Wlien  we  read  that  •*  God  came 
to  x\biint*lech  iu  a  dream  by  night,'*  that  •*  the  Loird  ctme^ 
and  stood*  luid  called  as  at  other  iimes«  Samuel,  Samuel  ;"*  we 
eoe  an  equally  uuhesttatiAg  biUef  la  an  equally  olyiective; 
imlitr^    Daring;  dvHuiitictt  liua  bi^  ttta  tem  botk 
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losing  ground^  and:  even  still  survives ;  as  is  proved  by  the 
stories  occasiotially  told  of  people  who  when  just  dead 
appeared  to  distant  relationSi  and  as  is  proved  by  the  super* 
stitioDS  of  the  "  spiritualLsts." 

Indeed,  after  recalling  these  last,  we  have  bat  to  imagine 
ourselves  de-civUked — ^we  have  but  to  suppose  faculty  de- 
creased, knowledge  losU  langu^e  vague,  and  scepticism 
absent,  to  understand  how  inevitably  the  piiinitive  man 
conceives  as  real,  the  drcam-peisonagea  we  know  to  be 

deal 
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^H  §  72.  A  reflex  action  on  other  behefs  is  exercised  by  these 
^■Ijeliefs  concerning  dreams.  Besides  fostering  a  system  of 
^■erroneous  ideas,  tins  fundamental  misconception  discredits 
^B  the  true  ideas  which  accumulated  experiences  of  things  are 
^m  ever  tending  to  establish. 

^K  For  while  the  events  dreamed  are  accepted  as  events  that 
^Bliave  really  occurred — while  the  order  of  phenomena  tliey 
^■exhibit  is  supposed  to  be  an  actual  older;  what  must  bo 
™  thought  about  tlie  order  of  phenomena  observed  at  other 
times?  Such  uniformities  in  it  as  daily  repetition  makes 
conspicuous^  cannot  produce  that  sense  of  certainty  they 
miglit  jifoduce  if  taken  by  themselves ;  for  in  dreams  these 
uniformities  are  not  maintained.  Though  trees  and  stones 
seen  when  awake,  do  not  give  place  to  other  things  which 
panoramically  change,  yet»  when  the  eyes  are  closed  at  night 
^they  do.  While  looking  at  him  in  broad  daylight,  a  man 
loes  not  transform  himself ;  but  during  shunber,  something 
just  now  recognized  as  a  companion,  turns  into  a  furious 
[beasts  threatening  destruction ;  or  what  was  a  moment  since 
,  pleasant  lake,  has  become  a  swarm  of  crocodiles.  Though 
rhen  awake^  the  ability  to  leave  the  earth's  surface  is 
limited  to  a  leap  of  a  few  feet ;  yet,  when  asleep,  tliere  some- 
les  comes  a  consciousness  of  flying  with  ease  over  vast 
Tlius,  the  experiences  in  dreams  habi  tual ly 
.v.-dict  the  experiences  received  during  the  day;  and  tend 
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to  cancel  the  conclusiond  drawn  from  day-experienceai  Or 
mtberf  thoy  tend  to  confirm  the  erroneous  conclusions 
suj^sted  by  day-experit^uees,  instead  of  the  correct  conclu- 
siona,  For  do  not  these  sudden  appearances  and  disappear- 
ances in  dreama,  prove,  like  many  facts  observed  when 
awake,  that  things  can  pass  unaccountably  from  visible  to 
invisible  slates,  and  vice  vermi  And  do  not  these  dream* j 
transfonnations  thoroughly  accord  with  those  other  trans* 
formations,  some  real  and  some  apparent,  wliich  make  the 
primitive  man  believe  in  an  unlimited  possibility  of  meta- 
morphosis ?  When  that  which  in  liis  dream  he  picked  up 
as  a  stone,  becomes  alive,  does  not  the  change  harmonize 
with  his  discoveries  of  fossils  having  the  hardness  of  stoneaJ 
and  the  shapes  of  living  things  ?  And  is  not  the  sudden  1 
cxeliange  of  a  tiger-shape  for  the  sliape  of  a  man,  which 
his  dream  shows  him,  akin  to  the  insect  metamorphoses 
he  has  noticed,  and  akin  to  the  seeming  transfonnations  of 
leaves  into  walking  cr**aiurcs? 

Clearly,  then,  the  acceptance  of  dream-activities  as  real 
activities »  stmngthena  allied  misconceptions  otherwise  gene- 
rated. It  strengthens  them  both  negatively  and  positively. 
It  rliacrodits  those  waking  experiences  from  which  right 
beliefs  are  to  bo  drawn;  and  it  yields  support  to  those 
waiving  experiences  which  suggest  wrong  beliefs. 


§  73.  Tliat  the  primitive  man's  conception  of  dreaming  is 
natural^  will  now  be  obvious.  As  said  at  the  outset^  his 
notions  scrni  strange  because^  in  thiuldng  about  them,  we 
carry  with  us  the  tlicory  of  Mind  whicJx  ci\aliziition  has 
slowly  established*  Hind^  however,  as  wo  conceive  it,  is 
unknown  to  the  savage;  being  neither  disclosed  by  the 
senses,  nor  directly  revealed  as  an  internal  entity.  The  fact 
that  even  now  some  metaphysicians  hold  that  nothing  beyond 
rmpms^sions  and  i«!e:is  can  be  known  to  exist,  while  others 
hold  that  imprvssionH  and  idejis  imply  a  something  of  which 
i/iej"  uw  status,  proves  that  Mind,  as  conceivdl  by  us,  is  not 
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an  intnition  but  an  implication;  and  therefore  cannot  bo 
conceiyed  until  reasoning  has  made  some  progress. 

like  every  child,  the  primitive  man  passes  through  a  phase 
of  intelligence  during  which  there  has  not  yet  arisen  the 
power  of  introspection  implied  by  saying — '*  1  think — I  have 
ideas."  The  thoughts  that  accompany  sensations  and  the 
perceptions  framed  of  them,  are  so  unobtrusive,  and  pass  so 
rapidly,  that  they  are  not  noticed :  to  notice  them  implies  a 
self-criticism  impossible  at  the  outset  But  these  faint 
states  of  consciousness  which,  during  the  day,  are  obscured 
by  the  vivid  states,  become  obtrusive  at  night,  when  the 
eyes  are  shut  and  the  other  senses  dulled.  Then  the 
subjective  activities  clearly  reveal  themselves,  as  the  stars 
reveal  themselves  when  the  sun  is  absent  That  is  to  say, 
dream-experiences  necessarily  precede  the  conception  of  a 
mental  self;  and  are  the  experiences  out  of  which  the  con- 
cfption  of  a  mental  self  eventually  grows.  Mark  the  order 
of  dependence: — ^The  current  interpretation  of  dreams 
implies  the  hypothesis  of  mind  as  a  distinct  entity;  tha 
hjrpothesis  of  mind  as  a  distinct  entity  cannot  exist  before 
the  experiences  suggesting  it ;  the  experiences  suggesting  it 
are  the  dream-experiences,  which  seem  to  imply  two  entities ; 
and  originally  the  supposition  is  that  the  second  entity 
difiTers  from  the  first  simply  in  being  absent  and  active  at 
night  while  the  other  is  at  rest  Only  as  this  assumed 
duplicate  becomes  gradually  modified  by  the  dropping  of 
physical  characters  irreconcilable  with  the  facts,  does  the 
hypothesis  of  a  mental  self,  as  we  understand  it,  become 
established. 

Here,  then,  is  the  germinal  principle  which  sets  up  such 
organization  as  the  primitive  man's  random  observations 
of  things  can  assume.  This  belief  in  another  self  belonging 
to  him,  harmonizes  with  all  those  illustrations  of  duality 
furnished  by  things  around;  and  equally  harmonizes  with 
those  multitudinous  cases  in  which  things  pass  from  visible 
to  invisible  states  and  back  again.    Nay  more.     Comparison 
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shows  him  a  kinship  between  his  own  double  and  the 
doubles  of  other  objects.  For  have  not  these  objects  their 
shadows?  Has  not  he  too  his  shadow?  Does  not  his 
shadow  become  invisible  at  night?  Is  it  not  obvious,  then, 
that  this  shadow  which  in  the  day  accompanies  his  body  is 
that  other  self  which  at  night  wanders  away  and  has  adven- 
tures? Clearly,  the  Greenlanders  who,  as  we  have  seen* 
believe  this,  have  some  jostifieation  for  the  belief 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE      IDEAS     OF     SWOON,    APOPLEXY,    CATALEPSY,    SCSTASY, 
AND  OTHEfi  FOBMS  07  INSENSIBILITY. 

§  74.  The  quiescence  of  ordinary  sleep  is  daily  seen  by 
the  savage  to  be  quickly  exchanged  for  activity  when  the 
slumberer  is  disturbed.  Differences  between  the  amounts  of 
the  required  disturbances  are,  indeed,  observable.  Now  the 
slightest  sound  suffices ;  and  now  it  needs  a  shout,  or  rough 
handling,  or  pinching.  Still,  his  experience  shows  that 
when  a  man's  body  lies  motionless  and  insensible,  a  mere 
calling  of  the  name  usually  causes  re-animation. 

Occasionally,  however,  something  different  happens.  Here 
is  a  companion  exhibiting  signs  of  extreme  pain,  who,  all  at 
once,  sinks  down  into  an  inert  state ;  and  at  another  time,  a 
feeble  person  greatly  terrified  or  even  overjoyed,  undergoes  a 
like  change.  In  those  who  behave  thus,  the  ordinary  sensi- 
bility cannot  be  forthwith  re-established.  Though  the  Fijian, 
in  such  case,  calls  the  patient  by  his  name,  and  is  led  by  the 
ultimate  revival  to  believe  that  his  other  self  may  be  brought 
back  by  calling,  yet  there  is  forced  on  him  the  fact  that  this 
absence  of  the  other  self  is  unlike  its  usual  absences. 
Evidently,  the  occurrence  of  this  special  insensibility, 
commonly  lasting  for  a  minute  or  two  but  sometimes  for 
hours,  confirms  the  belief  in  a  duplicate  that  wanders  away 
firom  the  body  and  returns  to  it :  the  desertion  of  the  body 
being  now  more  determined  than  usual,  and  being  followed 
by  silence  as  to  what  has  been  done  or  seen  in  the  interval 
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Our  familiar  speech  bears  witness  to  this  primitive  inter- 
pretatiou  of  syncope*  We  say  of  one  who  revivea  from  a 
fainting  fit,  that  she  is  "coming  back  to  herself  *' — ^"returning 
to  herself/'  Though  we  no  longer  explain  insensibihty  aa 
due  to  an  absence  of  the  sentieiit  entity  from  tlie  body,  yet 
Dtir  phrases  bear  witness  to  a  time  when  insensibility  was 
so  <!xphuned, 

5  75.  Apoplexy  *"  is  liable  to  be  confounded  with  syncope  or 
fainting,  and  with  natural  sleep/*  The  instructed  medical 
man  thus  describes  it  Jndge  then  how  little  it  can  be  dis- 
criminated by  savages* 

Suddenly  falling,  the  apoplectic  patient  betrays  a  **  total 
lo«s  of  consciousness,  of  feeling,  and  of  voluntiiry  movement " 
The  breathing  is  sometimes  natuml,  aa  in  quiet  sleep ;  Mid 
sometimes  the  patient  liea  "  snoring  loudly  as  in  dcop  sleep/' 
In  either  Cixse,  however,  it  presently  turns  out  that  the 
sleeper  cannot  be  *'  brought  back  to  huuself  "  as  ustial :  shouts  i 
and  shakes  have  no  eHect. 

AVliat  must  the  savage  think  about  a  fellow-savage  in  this 
state;  which  contiimca  perhaps  for  a  few  hours,  but  ooca- 
sionally  for  several  days  ?  Clearly  the  belief  in  duality  is 
strengthened.  The  second  self  has  gone  away  fur  a  time 
beyond  recall ;  and  when  it  eventually  comes  back,  nothing 
can  be  learnt  about  its  experiences  whUe  absents 

If,  as  commonly   iiappens,   after  months  or  years  thero 
oomes  a  like  faU,  a  like  prolonged  insensibUity,  and  a  like 
return,  there  is  again  a  silence  about  what  has  b*^      ' 
And  then,  on  a  third  occasion,  the  absence  is  lon^* 
before — tho  relatives  wait  and  wait,  and  there  is  no  cotuiiig^. 
back :  the  coming  back  seems  postponed  indefinitely. 


§  76,  Similar  in  its  sudden  onset,  but  otherwise  dissimilar^ 
is  the  nervous  seizure  called  c^italepsy;  which  also  lasts  some- 
times several  hours  and  sometimes  several  days.     Instan* 
[iaaeoas  loss  at  consciousness  is  followed  by  a  state  in  whicli 
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the  {Mitient  "*  presents  the  air  of  a  statue  rather  than  that  of 
an  animated  being."  The  limbs  placed  in  this  or  that  position, 
remain  fixed :  the  agent  which  controlled  them  seems  absent; 
and  the  body  is  passive  in  the  hands  of  those  around. 

Besumption  of  tlie  ordinary  state  is  as  sudden  as  was 
cessation  of  it.  And,  as  before,  **  there  is  no  recollection  of 
anything  which  occurred  during  the  fit."  That  is  to  say, 
in  primitive  terms,  the  wandering  other-self  will  give  no 
account  of  its  adventures. 

That  this  conception,  carr3'ing  out  their  conception  of 
dreams,  is  entertained  by  savages  we  have  direct  testimony* 
CJonceming  the  joumeyings  of  souls,  the  Chippewas  say  that 
some  "are  the  souls  of  persons  in  a  lethar^  or  trance. 
Being  refused  a  passage  [to  the  other  world],  these  souls 
return  to  their  bodies  and  re-animate  them."  And  that  a 
kindred  conception  has  been  general,  is  inferable  from  the 
fact  named  by  Mr.  Fiske  in  his  Myths  and  MytJwmakerSy  that 
*  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  phenomena  of  trance  and  catalepsy 
were  cited  in  proof  of  the  theory  that  the  soul  can  leave  the 
body  and  afterwards  return  to  it." 

§  77.  Another,  but  allied,  form  of  insensibility  yields  evi- 
dence similarly  interpretable.  I  refer  to  ecstasy.  While,  by 
making  no  responses  to  ordinary  stimuli,  the  ecstatic  subject 
shows  that  he  is  "  not  himself,"  he  seems  to  have  vivid  per- 
ceptions of  things  elsewhere. 

Sometimes  "  induced  by  deep  and  long-sustained  contem- 
plation," ecstasy  is  characterized  by  "  a  high  degree  of  mental 
excitement,  co-existing  with  a  state  of  unconsciousness  of  all 
surrounding  things."  While  the  muscles  are  "  rigid,  the  body 
erect  and  inflexible,"  there  is  "  a  total  suspension  of  sensi- 
bility and  voluntary  motion."  During  this  state,  "  visions  of 
an  extraordinary  nature  occasionally  occur,"  and  "can  be 
minutely  detailed  afterwards." 

Witnessing  such  phenomena  is  evidently  calculated  tio 
^j^reogthen  the  primitive  belief  that  each  man  is  douYAe,  ovv^sX. 
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that  one  part  can  leave  the  other ;  and  that  it  does  strengthen 
them  we  have  facts  to  show,  Bp,  Callaway,  describing  Zulu 
ideas,  say3  a  man  in  ecstasy  is  believed  to  see  "  things  which 
he  would  not  see  if  he  were  not  in  a  state  of  ecstasy :  *'  a 
statement  which,  joined  with  their  interpretation  of  dieams, 
implies  that  the  vkions  ot  his  ecstatic  state  were  regarded 
by  the  Zulus  as  experiences  of  his  wandering  other *self. 


§  78*  I  need  not  detail  the  phases  of  coma,  having  tho 
common  tmit  of  an  unconsciousness  more  or  less  unlike 
that  of  sleep,  and  all  of  them  explicable  in  the  same 
way.  But  there  is  one  other  kind  of  insensibility,  higlily 
significant  in  its  implications,  which  remains  to  be  noticed — 
the  insensibility  whicii  direct  injmy  produces.  This  has 
two  varieties :  the  one  following  loss  of  blood ;  the  othef 
following  concussion. 

When  treating  of  the  familiar  in'sensibility  known  as 
swoon,  I  purposely  refrained  from  including  loss  of  blood 
among  the  causes  named:  this  origin  not  being  visibly 
allied  to  its  other  origins.  Leaduig,  as  he  does,  a  life  of 
violence,  the  primitive  man  often  witnesses  fainting  from 
anaemia.  Not  that  he  connects  canse  and  effect  in  this  defi- 
nite way*  What  he  sees  is,  that  after  a  serious  wound  comes 
a  sudden  collapse,  with  closed  eyes,  immobility,  speechless- 
ness.  For  a  while  there  is  no  response  to  a  shake  or  a  call. 
Presently  his  woimded  fellow-warrior  "returns  to  himself" 
— ^opens  his  eyes  and  speaks.  Again  the  blood  gushes  from 
his  wound,  and  after  a  time  he  is  again  absent  Perhaps 
there  is  a  revival  and  no  subsequent  unconsciousness ;  or. 
perhaps,  there  comes  a  third  quietude — a  quietude  so  pro- 
longed that  hope  of  immediate  return  is  given  up, 

Sometimes  the  insensibility  has  a  partially-different  ante* 
cedent,  fn  battle,  a  blow  from  a  waddy  lays  low  a  com- 
panion, or  a  club  bi*ouglit  down  with  force  on  the  head  of 
an  enemy  reduces  him  to  a  motionless  mass.  The  one  or  the 
other  may  be  only  stunned ;  and  presently  there  ia  a  *'  re-ani- 
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matioiL*  Or  the  stroke  may  have  been  violent  enough  to 
cause  concussion  of  the  brain,  or  fracture  of  the  skull  and 
consequent  pressure  on  the  brain;  whence  may  result  pro- 
longed insensibility,  followed  by  incoherent  speech  and  feeble 
motion ;  after  which  may  come  a  second  lapse  into  uncon- 
sciousness— ^perhaps  ending  after  another  interval,  or  perhaps 
indefinitely  continued. 

§  79.  Joined  with  the  evidence  which  sleep  and  dreams 
furnish,  these  evidences  yielded  by  abnormal  states  of  in- 
sensibility, originate  a  further  group  of  notions  concerning 
temporary  absences  of  the  other-self. 

A  swoon,  explained  -as  above,  is  not  unfrequently  pre- 
ceded by  feelings  of  weakness  in  the  patient  and  signs  of 
it  to  the  spectators.  These  rouse  in  both  a  suspicion  that 
the  other-self  is  about  to  desert ;  and  there  comes  anxiety  to 
prevent  its  desertion.  Eevival  of  a  fainting  person  has  often 
taken  place  while  he  was  being  called  to.  Hence  tlic  question 
— will  not  calling  bring  back  the  other-self  when  it  is  going 
away  ?  Some  savages  say  yes.  The  Fijian  may  sometimes 
be  heard  to  bawl  out  lustily  to  his  own  soul  to  return  to  him. 
Among  the  Karens,  a  man  is  constantly  in  fear  lest  his  other- 
self  should  leave  him :  sickness  or  languor  being  regarded  as 
signs  of  its  absence ;  ond  offerings  and  prayers  being  made  to 
bring  it  back.  Especially  odd  is  the  behaviour  which  this 
belief  causes  at  a  funeral. 

"  On  returning  from  the  grave,  each  person  provides  himself  with 
three  little  hooka  made  of  branches  of  trees,  and  calling  his  spirit  to 
follow  him,  at  short  intervals,  as  he  returns,  he  makes  a  motion  as  if 
hookiug  it,  and  then  thrusts  the  hook  into  the  ground.  This  is  done 
to  prevent  the  spirit  of  the  living  from  staying  behind  with  the  spirit 
of  the  dead." 

Similarly  with  the  graver  forms  of  insensibility.  Mostly 
occurring,  as  apoplexy,  trance,  and  ecstasy  do,  to  persons 
otherwise  imweU,  these  prolonged  absences  of  the  othet- 
BoJ/  become  mentally  associated  with  its  impending  ato^^xx^^^ 
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ftt  other  times ;  snd  hence  an  interpretation  of  ill-health  or 
iiokneM.  Anion^Bome  Korthem  Asiatics  disease  is  ascribed 
to  thts  muVn  deintrttire.  By  the  Alj^nquins,  a  sick  man  is 
1%'anied  a»  a  man  wlioae  "shadow**  is  " utisettled,  or  de- 
tachml  from  his  body/'  And  in  some  cases  the  KareBS 
suppose  one  who  is  taken  ill  and  djring  to  be  one  who 
lifld  Ids  Houl  tmnsftjrrod  to  another  by  witchcraft, 

Various  beliefs  naturally  arise  respecting  the  doings  of 
the  other-self  during  these  long  deseitions.  Among  tho 
llyaks,  "elders  and  priestesses  often  assert  that  in  their 
dreams  they  have  visited  the  mansion  of  Tapa  [the  Supremo 
OfK]],  and  seen  the  Creator  dwelling  in  a  house  like  that  of 
a  Malay,  the  interior  of  which  was  adorned  with  guns  and 
gongs  and  jars  iimumerable.  Himself  being  clothed  like  a 
Dyak**  And  Ilind  speaks  of  a  Cree  Indian  who  asserted 
tliat  ho  had  once  boon  deml  and  visited  the  Bpirit-world :  his 
oUeged  visit  being  probably,  like  the  alleged  visits  of  tho 
Dyaks,  a  vision  during  abnormal  insensibility.  For,  habi^ 
aally^  a  joiiniey  to  the  world  of  spirits  is  assigned  as  tljo 
80  for  oao  of  these  long  alienees  of  tho  other-selt  In- 
stances are  given  by  Mr.  Tylor  of  tlus  explanation  among, 
the  Australians,  tlie  Khonds,  the  Greenlanders,  the  Tatars ; 
and  ho  names  Scandinavian  and  Greek  legends  implying  tho 
^10  notion, 

I  may  add,  as  one  of  tlie  strangest  of  these  derivative 
beliefs,  that  of  certain  Greenlanders,  who  think  that  tho 
[yiOnl  can  **go  astray  out  of  the  body  for  a  considenible  timew 
some  oven  pretend,  that  when  going  on  a  long  journey  their 
can  leave  their  souls  at  home,  and  yet  remain  sound  and 
h.-althy;' 

Thus  what  have   hecomo  with  us  figura! 
ranain  with  men  in  lower  states  liteml  cK 

applied  by  Southoni  Austndtaoa  to  one  who  is  nncon* 
in9  **  withivut  soul ; "  and  wo  say  that  sudt  an  oo# 
fa  lite."     ^imil^rly*  thouj;h  our  ihoagbts  x^ssppwtiog 

dehthmuxi  person  na«  no  loiig«yr  like  IkoGO  of  the 
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yet  the  words  we  use  to  convey  them  have  the  same  original 
implication :  we  speak  of  him  as  having  "  lost  his  spirit** 

§  80.  The  beliefs  just  instanced,  like  those  instanced 
in  foregoing  chapters,  carry  us  somewhat  beyond  the 
mark.  Evolution  has  given  to  the  superstitions  we  now 
meet  with,  more  specific  characters  than  had  the  initial 
ideas  out  of  which  they  grew.  I  must  therefore,  as  before, 
ask  the  reader  to  ignore  the^  specialities  of  these  interpreta- 
tions, and  to  recogmse  only  the  trait  common  to  them. 
The  fact  to  be  ol)serve&  i^  that  the  abnormal  insensibilities 
now  and  then  witnessed,  are  inevitably  interpreted  in  the 
same  general  way  as  the  normal  insensibility  daily  witnessed: 
the  two  interpretations  supporting  one  another. 

The  primitive  man  sees  various  durations  of  the  insensible 
state  and  various  degrees  of  the  insensibility.  There  is  the 
doze  in  which  the  dropping  of  the  head  on  the  breast  is 
followed  by  instant  waking;  there  is  the  ordinary  sleep, 
ending  in  a  few  minutes  or  continuing  many  hours,  and 
varying  in  profundity  from  a  state  broken  by  a  slight  sound 
to  a  state  not  broken  without  shouts  and  shakes;  there 
is  lethargy  in  which  slumber  is  still  longer,  and  the  waking 
short  and  imperfect  •,  there  is  swoon,  perhaps  lasting  a  few 
seconds  or  perhaps  lasting  hours,  from  which  the  patient 
now  seems  brouglit  back  to  himself  by  repeated  calls,  and 
now  obstinately  stays  away;  and  there  are  apoplexy,  cata- 
lepsy, ecstasy,  etc.,  similar  in  respect  of  the  long  persistence  ol 
insensibility,  though  dissimilar  in  respect  of  the  accounts 
the  patient  gives  on  returning  to  himselt  Further,  these 
several  comatose  states  differ  as  ending,  sometimes  in  revival, 
and  sometimes  in  a  quiescence  which  becomes  complete 
and  indefinitely  continued :  the  other-self  remaining  so  long 
away  that  the  body  goes  cold. 

Most  significant  of  all,  however,  are  the  insensibilities 
which  follow  wounds  and  blows.  Though  for  other  lossea  ol 
cou9C2ousness  the  aaviige  saw  no  antecedents,  yet  lox  eaic^v 
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of  these  the  obvious  antecedent  was  tiie  act  of  an  enemy. 
And  this  act  of  an  enemy  produced  variable  results.  Now 
the  injured  man  shortly  "  returned  to  himself/'  and  did  not 
go  away  again;  and  now,  returning  to  himself  only  after  a 
long  al»ence,  he  presently  deserted  his  body  for  an  indefinite 
tima  Lastly,  instead  of  these  temporary  returns  followed 
by  final  absence,  there  sometimes  occurred  cases  in  which 
a  violent  blow  caused  continuous  absence  from  the  first: 
the  other-self  never  came  back  at  alL 


CHAPTER  XIL 

Tins  IDEAS  OP  DEATH  AND  RESURRECTION* 

§  81.  We  assume  without  hesitation  that  death  is  easily 
distinguished  from  life;  and  we  assume  without  hesitation 
that  the  natural  ending  of  life  by  death,  must  have  been 
always  known  as  it  is  now  known.  Each  of  the  assumptions 
thus  undoubtingly  made,  is  erroneous. 

"  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  death ;  nothing  is  at  times  more  un- 
certain than  its  reality:  and  numerous  instances  are  recorded  of 
persona  prematurely  buried,  or  actually  at  the  verge  of  the  grave, 
before  it  was  discovered  that  life  still  remained;  and  even  of  some  who 
were  resuscitated  by  the  knife  of  the  anatomist." 

This  passage,  which  I  extract  from  Forbes  and  Tweedie's 
Cj/clopcBdia  of  Practical  Medicine,  is  followed  by  an  exami- 
nation of  the  tests  commonly  trusted :  showing  that  they 
are  all  fallacious.  If,  then,  having  the  accumulated  expe- 
riences bequeathed  by  civQization,  joined  to  that  acquaint- 
ance with  natural  death  gained  through  direct  observation 
in  every  famQy,  we  cannot  be  sure  whether  revival  will  or 
will  not  take  place;  what  judgments  are  to  be  expected 
from  the  primitive  man,  who,  lacking  all  this  recorded 
knowledge,  lacks  also  our  many  opportunities  of  seeing 
natural  death  ?  Until  facts  have  proved  it,  he  cannot  know 
that  this  permanent  quiescence  is  the  necessary  termination 
to  the  state  of  activity;  and  his  wandering,  predatory  life 
keeps  out  of  view  most  of  the  evidence  which  QSti&\A\s^\i^ 
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iter  . 

.^1 


So  circumstanced,  then,  what  ideas  does  the  primitive  man 
form  of  death  I  Let  us  observe  the  course  of  his  thought^ 
and  the  resulting  conduct. 

§  82.  He  witnesses  insensibilities  various  in  their  lengUia 

and  various  in  their  degrees.     After  the  immense  majority  of 

L  them  there  come  re-animations-— daily  after  eleep^  frequently 

fter  swoon,  occasionally  after  coma,  now  and  then  after 
wounds  or  blows.    What  about  this  other  form  of  insensi! 
lity  ? — will  not  re-animation  follow  this  also  ? 

The  inference  that  it  will,  is  strengthened  by  the  occasional 
experience  that  revival  occurs  unexpectedly.  One  in  coutse 
of  being  buried,  or  one  al>out  to  be  burned,  suddenly  comes 
bock  to  himself.  The  savage  does  not  take  this  for  proof 
that  the  man  supposed  to  be  dead  was  not  dead  j  but  it  helps 
to  convince  him  that  the  insensibility  of  death  is  like  all  the 
other  insensibilities — only  temporary.  Even  were  he  critical, 
instead  of  being  incapable  of  criticism,  the  facts  would  go  far 
to  justify  his  belief  that  in  these  cases  re*animation  has  beiO^H 
only  longer  postponed.  *       ^B 

That  tliis  confusion,  nattually  to  bo  inferred,  actually  exists, 
we  have  proof,  Arlxjusset  and  Daumas  quote  the  proverb  of 
the  Bushmen — ^"^  Death  is  only  a  sleep."  Concerning  the 
Tasmanians,  Bonwick  writes  :■ — **  When  one  was  asked  the 
reason  of  the  spear  being  stuck  in  the  tomb,  he  replii 
quietly,  '  To  fight  wiUi  when  he  sleep.' "  Even  so  superior 
race  as  the  Dyaks  have  great  difficulty  in  distinguishing 

eep  from  death.  When  u  Toda  dies,  the  people  "  ente: 
I  lingering  hope  that  Ull  putrefaction  commences,  reanlraatioi 
may  possibly  take  place.'*  More  clearly  still  is  this  notion  of 
revival  implied  in  the  reasons  given  for  their  practices  by  two 
tribes— one  in  the  Old  World  and  one  in  the  New^ — ^who 
both  unite  great  brutality  with  great  stupidity.  The  corpse 
of  a  Damara,  having  been  sewn-up  sitting  '*  in  an  old  ox-hide,** 
h  buried  in  a  hole,  and  *•  the  spectators  jump  backwards  and 
forwards  over  the  grave  to  keep  the  deceased  Cv^^m  liaing  oi 
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of  it**  And  among  the  Tapis,  ^the  corpse  had  all  its  limbs 
tied  fast,  that  the  dead  man  might  not  be  able  to  get  up,  and 
infest  his  friends  with  his  visits." 

Apart  from  avowed  convictions  and  assigned  reasons, 
abundant  proofs  are  furnished  by  the  behaviour ;  as  in  the 
instances  last  given.  Let  us  observe  the  various  acts  prompted 
by  the  belief  that  the  dead  return  to  life. 

§  83.  First  come  attempts  to  revive  the  corpse — to  bring 
back  the  other-self.  These  are  sometimes  very  strenuous, 
and' very  horrible.  Alexander  says  of  the  Araw&ks,  that  a 
man  who  had  lost  two  brothers  ''  cut  thorny  twigs,  and  beat 
the  bodies  all  over,  uttering  at  the  same  time  '  Heia!  Heial ' 
&si{  he  felt  the  pain  of  the  flagellation.  .  .  .  Seeing  that 
it  was  impossible  to  reanimate  the  lifeless  clay,  he  opened 
their  eyes,  and  beat  the  thorns  into  the  eyeballs,  and  all  over 
the  face."  Similarly,  the  Hottentots  reproach  and  ill-use  the 
dying,  and  those  just  dead,  for  going  away. 

This  introduces  us  to  the  widely-prevalent  practice  of 
talking  to  the  corpse :  primarily  with  the  view  of  inducing 
the  wandering  duplicate  to  return,  but  otherwise  for  purposes 
of  propitiation.  The  Fijian  thinks  that  calling  sometimes 
brings  back  the  other-self  at  death ;  as  does,  too,  the  Banks' 
Islander,  by  whom  "the  name  of  the  deceased  is  loudly 
called  with  the  notion  that  the  soul  may  hear  and  come 
back ; "  and  we  read  that  the  Hos  even  call  back  the  spirit  of 
a  corpse  which  has  been  burnt.  The  Fantees  addj*ess  the 
corpse  "  sometimes  in  accents  of  reproach  for  leaving  them ; 
at  others  beseeching  his  spirit  to  watch  over  and  protect 
them  from  eviL"  During  th<)ir  lamentations,  the  Caribs 
asked  ''the  deceased  to  declare  the  cause  of  his  departure 
from  the  world."  In  Samoa  ''the  friends  of  the  deceased 
.  .  .  went  with  a  present  to  the  priest,  and  begged  him 
to  get  the  dead  man  to  speak  and  confess  the  sins  which 
caused  his  death;"  in  Los  u  a  dead  man's  relatives  ques- 
tion him  lor  i  *  y  he  died;  and  oii  VX^k^ 
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Gold  Coast,  "  Uie  dead  person  ia  himself  interrogated"  as  to 

the  cause  of  his  death.    Even  by  the  Hebrews  "it  was 
lieved  that  a  dead  man  could  hear  anything/*      So,  too, 

irhen  depositing  food,  etc.  Among  the  Todas,  the  sacrificer 
addressed  the  deceased,  and,  naming  the  cow  killed^  **  said 
they  had  sent  her  to  accompany  him;*  Moflat  tells  us 
of  the  Bechuanas  that,  on  bringing  things  to  the  grave,  an  old 
woman  speaks  to  the  corpse  the  words — "  There  are  all  your 
articles."  And  the  Innuits  visit  tlie  graves,  talk  to  the  dead, 
leave  food,  furs,  etc.,  saying — "  Here,  Nukertou,  is  something 
to  oat,  and  something  to  keep  you  warm/' 

As  implied  by  the  last  case,  this  behaviour,  originally 
adopted  towards  those  just  dead,  extends  to  those  dead  some 
time.  After  a  burial  among  the  Bagos, "  a  dead  man's  relations 
come  and  talk  to  him  under  the  idea  that  he  hears  what  they 
say/*  After  burning,  also,  the  same  thing  sometimes  happens : 
among  the  old  Kookies  the  ashes  are  "addressed  by  the 
Mends  of  the  deceased,  and  his  good  qualities  recited'^  The 
Malagasy  not  only  "address  themselves  in  an  impassioned 
manner  to  the  deceased/*  but,  on  entering  the  bmial-ploce, 
inform  the  surrounding  dead  that  a  relative  is  come  to  join 
them,  and  bespeak  a  good  reception.  Even  by  such  compara- 
tively-advanced j>eoples  as  those  of  ancient  America,  this 
practice  was  continued,  and,  indeed,  highly  developed.  The 
Mexicans,  giving  to  the  deceased  certain  papers,  said : — "  By 
means  of  this  you  will  pass  without  danger  between  the  two 
mounttiins  which  fight  against  each  other.  With  the  second, 
they  said :  By  means  of  this  you  will  walk  without  obstruOi^M 
tion  along  the  road  which  is  defended  by  tlie  great  serpent-^B 
With  the  third:  By  this  you  will  go  securely  through  the 
place  where  there  is  the  crocodile  XochitonaL"  So,  too, 
among  the  Peruvians,  the  young  knights  on  their  initiation, 
addressed  tlieir  embalmed  aneestom,  beseeching  "  them  to 
make  their  descendants  as  fortunate  and  brave  as  they  had 
been  tliemselvcs." 

JJiier  learning  that  death  ia  at  first  regarded  as  one  kind 
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rf  qmescent  life,  these  proceedings  no  longer  appear  so 
absurd.  B^;inning  with  the  call,  which  wakes  the  sleeper 
and  sometimes  seems  effectual  in  reviying  one  who  has 
swooned,  this  speaking  to  the  dead  develops  in  various 
directions ;  and  continues  to  be  a  custom  even  where  imme- 
diate re-animation  is  not  looked  for. 

§  84  The  belief  that  death  is  a  long-suspended  animation, 
has  a  further  effect,  already  indicated  in  some  of  the  fore- 
going extracts.  I  refer  to  the  custom  of  giving  the  corpse 
food:  in  some  cases  actually  feeding  it;  and  in  most  cases 
leaving  eatables  and  drinkables  for  its  use. 

Occasionally  in  a  trance,  the  patient  swallows  morsels  put 
into  his  mouth.  Whether  or  not  such  an  experience  led  to 
it,  there  exists  a  practice  implying  the  belief  that  death  is  an 
allied  state.  Kolff  says  of  the  Arm  Islanders,  that  after  one 
has  died,  these  Papuans  try  to  make  him  eat ;  "  and  when 
they  find  that  he  does  not  partake  of  it,  the  mouth  is  filled 
with  eatables,  siri,  and  arrack,  until  it  runs  down  the  body, 
and  spreads  over  the  floor."  Among  the  Tabitians,  **  if  the 
deceased  was  a  chief  of  rank  or  fame,  a  priest  or  other 
person  was  appointed  to  attend  the  corpse,  and  present  food 
to  its  mouth  at  different  periods  during  the  day."  So  is  it 
with  the  Malanaus  of  Borneo :  when  a  chief  dies,  his  slaves 
attend  to  his  imagined  wants  with  the  fan,  sirih  and  betel- 
nut  The  Curumbars,  between  death  and  burning,  frequently 
drop  a  little  grain  into  the  mouth  of  the  deceased. 

Mostly,  however,  the  aim  is  to  give  the  deceased  available 
supplies  whenever  he  may  need  them.  In  some  cases  he  is 
thus  provided  for  while  awaiting  burial;  as  among  the 
Fantees,  who  place  **  viands  and  wine  for  the  use  of  the 
departed  spirit,"  near  the  sofa  where  the  corpse  is  laid ;  and 
as  among  the  Karens,  by  whom  "  meat  is  set  before  the  body 
as  food,"  before  burial  Tahitians  and  Sandwich  Islanders, 
too,  who  expose  their  dead  on  stages,  place  fruits  and  water 
beside   them;  and  the  New   ^^landers,    who    fiixruiaiVj 
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furnish  provisions,  "  aver  that  at  night  the  spirit  comes  and 
feeds  from  tho  sacred  calabashes."  Herrcra  tells  us  of 
coriain  lirazilians,  that  they  put  the  dead  man  in  "  the  net 
or  hammock  he  used  to  lie  in,  and  during  the  first  days  thej 
hrin^  Mm  meat,  thinkitig  he  lies  in  his  bed  "  And  the  belief 
that  the  unburied  required  refreshment,  was  otherwise  shown 
by  the  Peruvians,  who  held  a  funeral  feast,  "  expecting  tixe 
soul  of  the  deceased,  which,  they  say,  must  come  to  eat  and 
to  drink/' 

So  general  is  tlie  placing  of  provisions  in  or  upon  the 
grave,  that  an  enumeration  of  the  cases  before  me  would  be 
wearisome :  a  few  must  suffice*  In  Africa  may  be  instanced 
tho  Sherbro  people,  who  "  are  in  the  habit  of  carrying  rice 
and  other  eatables  to  the  graves  of  their  departed  friends ; " 
the  Loango  people,  who  deposit  provisions  at  the  tomb ;  the 
Inluml  Negroes,  who  put  food  and  wine  on  the  graves ;  and 
the  sanguinary  Dahomans,  who  place  on  the  grave  an  iron 
'*  asen,**  on  wliich  "  water  or  blood,  as  a  drink  for  the  deceased, 
is  poured.'*  Turning  to  Asia,  we  find  the  practice 

among  the  HilMribos  of  India.  The  Bhils  cook  rice  and 
leave  some  where  the  body  was  burnt,  and  the  rest  at  the 
**thresliold  of  his  late  dwelling  *  •  .  as  provision  for 
the  spirit;**  and  kindred  customs  are  observed  by  Santals, 
Koukies,  Karens.  In  America,  of  the  unciv 

races,  juay  be  named  the  Caribs  ;  who  put  the  corpse  "  in 
cavern  or  sepulchre  '*  with  water  and  eatables.  But  it  Wi 
by  the  extinct  civilized  races  that  this  practice  was  mosl 
elaborated*  Tho  Chibchas,  shutting  up  the  dead  in  artificial 
caves,  wi-api^d  tliem  in  fine  mantles  and  placed  round  them 
many  maize  cakes  and  mit^itras  of  chicha  [a  diink] ;  and  of 
the  Peruvians,  Tschudi  tells  us  that  "  in  front  of  the  bodies 
they  used  to  place  two  rows  of  pots  filled  with  quii^a,  maize^ 
potatoes,  dried  llama-flesh,  etc*" 

The  like  is  done  even  along  with  cramation.    Among  the 

JCookies,  the  widow  places  "  rice  and  yegetablcs  on  the  ashea 

of  hat  liusb&niL'*    The  ancient  Centttd  Aniii^tvciaiia  had 
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Idndred  habit  Oviedo  gives  thus  the  statement  of  an 
Indian: — ^"When  we  are  about  to  bum  the  body  we  put 
beside  it  some  boiled  maize  in  a  calabash,  and  attach  it  to 
the  body  and  bum  it  along  with  it"  Though  where  the 
corpse  is  destroyed  by  fire,  the  conception  of  re-animation  in 
its  original  form  must  have  died  out,  this  continued  practice 
of  supplying  food  indicates  a  past  time  when  re-animation 
was  conceived  literally:  an  inference  verified  by  the  fact 
that  the  Kookies,  some  of  whom  bury  their  dead  while  others 
bum  them,  supply  eatables  in  either  casa 

§  85.  What  is  the  limit  to  the  time  for  the  return  of  the 
other-self?  Hours  have  elapsed  and  the  insensible  have 
revived ;  days  have  elapsed  and  the  insensible  have  revived ; 
will  they  revive  after  weeks  or  months,  and  then  want  food  ? 
The  primitive  man  cannot  say.  The  answer  is  at  least  doubt- 
ful, and  he  takes  the  safe  course :  he  repeats  the  supplies  of 
food. 

It  is  thus  with  the  indigenes  of  India.  Among  the  Bodo 
and  Dhimals,  the  food  and  drink  laid  on  the  grave  are 
renewed  after  some  days,  and  the  dead  is  addressed ;  among 
the  Kookies  the  corpse  being  "  deposited  upon  a  stage  raised 
under  a  shed,"  food  and  drink  are  "  daily  brought,  and  laid 
before  it"  By  American  races  this  custom  is  carried  much 
further.  Hall  tells  us  of  the  Innuits  that  "  whenever  they 
return  to  the  vicinity  of  the  kindred's  gmve,  a  visit  is  made 
to  it  with  the  best  of  food "  as  a  present ;  and  Schoolcraft 
says  most  of  the  North  American  Indians  '*  for  one  year  visit 
the  place  of  the  dead,  and  carry  food  and  make  a  feast  for 
the  dead,  to  feed  the  spirit  of  the  departed."  But  in  this,  as 
in  other  ways,  the  extinct  civilized  races  of  America  provided 
most  carefully.  In  Mexico  •'  after  the  burial,  they  returned 
to  the  tomb  for  twenty  days,  and  put  on  it  food  and  roses ; 
60  they  did  after  eighty  days,  and  so  on  from  eighty  to 
eighty."  The  aboriginal  Peruvians  used  to  open  the  ti0iclb^» 
Bod  ivnew  the  clothes  and  food  which  were  placed  in  tii^m. 
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StiU  further  were  such  practices  carried  with  the  einbalS 
ho(h*es  of  the  Yncas.  At  festivals  they  brought  provisions  to 
them,  saying — "  When  you  were  alive  you  used  to  eat  and 
drink  of  this ;  may  your  soul  now  receive  it  and  feed  on  it, 
wheresoever  you  may  be/'  And  Pedro  Pizaixo  says  they 
brought  out  the  bodies  every  day  and  seated  them  in  a  row, 
according  to  their  antiquity.  While  the  servants  feasted* 
they  put  the  food  of  the  dead  on  a  fire,  and  their  chi 
vessels  before  them. 

Here  the  primitive  practice  of  repeating  the  supplies  of 
food  for  the  corpse,  in  doubt  how  long  the  revival  may  be 
delayed,  has  developed  into  a  system  of  observances  con- 
eiderably  divergent  from  the  original  onea» 

§  80.  Other  sequences  of  the  belief  in  re*animation,  equally 
lemarkable,  may  next  be  named.  If  the  corpse  is  still  in 
some  way  alive,  like  one  in  a  tmnce,  must  it  not  breathe,  and 
does  it  not  require  warmth  ?  Tliese  questions  sundry  racca 
practically  answer  in  the  allirmativa 

The  Guamnis  "believe  that  the  soul  continued  with  the 
body  in  the  grave,  for  which  reason  they  were  careful  to  leave 
room  for  it "    .    •    .    they  would  remove  "  part  of  the  earth, 
lest  it  should  lie  he^ivy  upon  thera  *'    .    .    ,    and  sometimes 
'*  covered  the  face  of  the  corpse  with  a  concave  dish,  thq 
the  soul  might  not  be  stifled."    It  is  an  Esquimaux  belid 
•*  that  any  weight  pressing  upon  the  corpse  would  give  paiu" 
to  the  deceased,**   And  after  the  conquest,  tlio  Peruvians  used 
to  disinter  people  buried  ia  the  churches,  saying  that  Uie 
bfHlies  were  very  uneasy  when  pressed  by  the  aoU,  and  like 
belter  to  stay  in  the  open  air. 

A  fire  serves  both  to  give  warmth  and  for  cooking;  ai 

one  or  other  of  the^e  conveniences  is  in  some  cases  provide 

for  the  decea«ieiL     By  the  Iroquois  "  a  fire  was  built  upon  thi 

grave  at  night  to  enable  the  spirit  to  prepare  its  food-** 

Among  the  IJnizilians  it  is  the  habit  to  "light  fures  by  this 

3uh  of  iio  vvly-inade  graves     •    •    •    Iot:  tXi^e^  ijfeTK.^Ti'!^  ^^uvlott 
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of  the  deftmct,"  Of  the  Sherbro  people  (Coast  N^roes) 
Pchon  sajrs  that  "frequently  in  cold  or  wet  nights  they  will 
light  a  fire"  on  the  grave  of  a  departed  friend.  By  the 
Western  Australians,  too,  fires  are  kept  burning  on  the  burial 
place  for  days ;  and  should  the  deceased  be  a  person  of  dis- 
tinction, sudi  fires  are  lighted  daily  for  three  or  four  years. 

§  87.  Besuscitation  as  originally  conceived,  cannot  take 
place  unless  there  remains  a  body  to  be  resuscitated.  Expec- 
tation of  a  revival  is  therefore  often  accompanied  by  recog- 
nition of  the  need  for  preserving  the  corpse  from  injury. 

Note,  first,  sundry  signs  of  the  conviction  that  if  the 
body  has  been  destroyed  resurrection  cannot  take  place. 
When  Bruce  tells  us  that  among  the  Abyssinians,  criminals 
are  seldom  buried ;  when  we  learn  that  by  the  Chibchas  the 
bodies  of  the  greatest  criminals  were  left  unburied  in  the 
fields ;  we  may  suspect  the  presence  of  a  belief  that  renewal 
of  life  is  prevented  when  the  body  is  devoured.  This  belief 
we  elsewhere  tind  avowed.  "No  more  formidable  punish- 
ment to  the  Egyptian  was  possible  than  destroying  his  corpse, 
its  preservation  being  the  main  condition  of  immortality." 
The  New  Zealanders  held  that  a  man  who  was  eaten  by  them, 
was  destroyed  wholly  and  for  ever.  The  Damaras  think  that 
dead  men,  if  buried,  "  cannot  rest  in  the  grave.  .  .  .  You 
must  throw  them  away,  and  let  the  wolves  eat  them ;  then 
they  won't  come  and  bother  us."  The  Matiamba  negresses 
believe  that  by  throwing  their  husbands'  corpses  into  the 
water,  they  drown  the  souls :  these  would  otherwise  trouble 
them.  And  possibly  it  may  be  under  a  similar  belief  that 
the  Kamschadales  give  corpses  "  for  food  to  their  dogs." 

Wliere,  however,  the  aim  is  not  to  insure  annihilation  of 
the  departed,  but  to  further  his  well-being,  anxiety  is  shown 
that  the  corpse  shall  be  guarded  against  ill-treatment.  This 
anxiety  prompts  devices  which  vary  according  to  the  views 
taken  of  the  deceased '5  state  of  existence. 

la  some  cases  security  is  sought  in  secrecy,  or  inaceeasv-^ 
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bility,  or  both.  Over  certain  sepiilclires  the  Chibchas 
planted  trees  to  conceal  them.  Aftt^r  a  time  tlie  remains 
of  New  Zealand  cliiefs  were  *'  secretly  deposited  by  priests 
in  septilchres  on  bill-tops,  in  forests,  or  in  caves."  The 
lliimts  of  Borneo  place  the  bones  of  their  chiefs  in  boxes  on 
the  ridges  of  the  highest  hills ;  and  sometimes  the  Tahitians, 
to  prevent  the  bones  from  being  stolen,  deposited  them 
on  the  tops  of  almost  inaccessible  mountains.  Among  the 
Kaffirs,  while  the  bodies  of  common  people  are  exposed  to  be 
devoured  by  wolves,  those  of  chiefs  are  buried  in  tlieir  cattle- 
pena.  So,  too,  a  Bechuana  cliief  *'is  buried  in  his  cattle- 
pen,  and  all  tlie  cattle  are  driven  for  an  hour  or  two  around 
and  over  the  gmve.  so  that  it  may  l>e  iiuite  obliterated**'  Still 
stranger  %va3  the  precaution  taken  on  behalf  of  the  niler  of 
Bogota-  **  They  diveit,"  says  Simon,  "  the  course  of  a  river, 
and  in  its  bed  make  the  grave.  .  .  •  As  soon  as  the 
cazique  is  buried,  they  let  the  stream  return  to  its  natural 
course/*  The  interment  of  Alaric  was  similarly  conducted ; 
and  Cameron  tells  us  that  in  the  Afiican  state  of  Uiua,  the 
like  method  of  burying  a  king  is  still  in  use. 

Wliile  in  these  cases  the  desire  to  liide  the  corpse  and  its 
v4>elongings  from  enemies^  brute  and  human,  predominates ;  in 
Bpther  cases  the  deaii'o  to  protect  the  corpse  against  imagined 
discomfort  predominates.  We  have  already  noted  the  means 
noraetimes  used  to  iosui-e  its  safety  without  stopping  its 
breathing,  supposed  to  be  still  going  on;  and  probably  a 
kindred  purpose  originated  the  practice  of  raising  the  corpse 
to  a  height  above  the  ground.  Sundry  of  the  Polynesians 
place  dead  l)odies  on  scaflblds*  In  Australia,  too,  and  in  tho 
Andaman  Islands^  the  corpse  is  occasionally  thus  disposed  oil 
Among  the  Zulus,  while  some  bury  and  some  burn,  others 
expose  in  trees ;  and  Dyaks  and  Kyans  have  a  similar  custom. 
But  it  is  in  America,  whei-e  the  natives,  as  we  see,  betray  in 
other  ways  the  desire  to  sliield  the  corpse  from  pressure,  that 
f^xposme  on  mised  stages  is  commonest.  The  Dakotahs  adopt 
f/jis  method;  at  one  time  it  was  t\ie  ptuclic^  Q^l  IW  \x^>^\iv^\ 
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Catlin,  describing  the  Mandans  as  having  scaffolds  on  which 
*  their  'dead  live/  as  they  term  it/'  remarks  that  they  are 
tlins  kept  out  of  the  way  of  wolves  and  dogs ;  and  School- 
craft says  the  same  of  the  Chippewas.  Among  South- 
American  tribes,  a  like  combination  of  ends  was  sought  by 
using  chasms  and  caverns  as  places  of  sepulture.  The  Caribi 
did  this.  The  Guiana  Indians  bury  their  dead,  only  in  the 
absence  of  cavities  amid  the  rocks.  The  Chibchas  interred  in 
a  kind  of  "  bobedas  **  or  caves,  which  had  been  made  for  the 
purpose.  And  the  several  modes  of  treating  the  dead  adopted 
by  the  ancient  Peruvians,  all  of  them  attained,  as  far  as  might 
be,  both  ends — ^protection,  and  absence  of  supposed  incon- 
venience to  the  corpse.  Where  they  had  not  natural  clefts 
in  the  rocks,  they  made  "  great  holes  and  excavations  with 
closed  doors  before  them ;"  or  else  they  kept  the  embalmed 
bodies  in  temples. 

Leaving  the  New  World,  throughout  which  the  primitive 
conception  of  death  as  a  long-suspended  animation  seems  to 
have  been  especially  vivid,  we  find  elsewhere  less  recognition 
of  any  sensitiveness  in  the  dead  to  pressure  or  want  of  air : 
there  is  simply  a  recognition  of  the  need  for  preventing 
destruction  by  animak,  or  injury  by  men  and  demons.  This 
is  the  obvious  motive  for  covering  over  the  corpse;  and, 
occasionally,  the  assigned  motive.  Earth  is  sometimes  not 
enough;  and  then  additional  protection  is  given.  By  the 
Mandingoes,  "prickly  bushes  are  laid  upon"  the  grave,  "to 
prevent  the  wolves  from  digging  up  the  body;"  and  the 
Joloffs,  a  tribe  of  Coast  Negroes,  iise  the  same  precaution. 
Tlie  Arabs  keep  out  wild  beasts  by  heaping  stones  over  the 
body;  and  the  Esquimaux  do  the  like.  The  Bodo  xtnd 
Dhimdls  pile  stones  "  upon  the  grave  to  prevent  disturbance 
by  jackals,"  etc.  In  Damara-land,  a  chief's  tomb  "  consists 
of  a  largo  heap  of  stones  surrounded  by  an  enclosure  of 
th»)m-brushes."  And  now  observe  a  remarkable 

sequence.  The  kindred  of  the  deceased,  from  real  ot  igto- 
iessed  affection,  and  others  from  tear  of  what  lie  may  ^o 
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wben  Ilia  double  returns,  join  in  augmenting  the  protective 

niass.  Among  the  Inland  Negroes,  large  cairns  are  formed 
j^ver  graves,  by  passing  relatives  who  continually  add  stones 
the  heap ;  and  it  was  a  custom  with  the  aborigines  of  San 
Salvador  *'  to  throw  a  handful  of  earth,  or  a  stone,  upon  the 
grave  of  the  distinguished  dead,  as  a  tribute  to  their  memory." 
Obviously,  in  proportion  as  the  deceased  is  loved,  reverenced, 
or  dreaded,  this  process  is  carried  further.  Hence  an  in- 
creasing of  the  heiip  for  protective  purposes,  brings  about  an 
increasing  of  it  as  a  mark  of  honour  or  of  power.  Thus,  the 
luatemala  Americans  "  raised  mounds  of  earth  corresponding 
in  height  with  the  importance  of  the  deceased."  Of  the 
Chil)clms,  Cicza  says — ^"they  pile  up  such  masses  of  earth  in 

making  theii*  tombs,  that  tliey  look  like  small  inllsi"  and . 

Acosta,  describing  certain  other  burial  mounds  in  those  part^^f 
as  "  heaped  up  during  the  mourning/*  adds — "  as  that  extended^^ 
as  long  as  drink  was  granted,  the  size  of  the  fumulus  shows 
the  fortune  of  the  deceased*'*    UUoa  makes  a  kindi'ed  remark 
respecting  the  monuments  of  the  reruvians. 

So  that,  beginning  with  the  small  mound  necessarily  re- 
sulting from  the  displacement  of  earth  by  the  buried  body, 
we  come  at  length  to  such  structures  as  the  Egyptian  pyramids : 
the  whole  series  originating  in  the  wish  to  preserve  the  body^ 
from  injuries  hindering  resuscitation* 


§  88*  Another  group  of  customs  having  the  same  purpose, 
must  be  named.  Along  with  the  belief  that  re-animation  wdl 
be  prevented  if  the  returning  other-self  finds  a  mutilated 
corpse,  or  none  at  all;  there  goes  the  belief  that  to  insure 
re*animation,  putrefaction  must  be  stojiped.  That  this  idea 
leaves  no  tmces  among  men  in  very  low  states,  is  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  no  methods  of  arresting  decomposition 
have  been  discovered  by  them*  But  among  more  advanced 
races,  we  find  proofs  that  the  idea  arises  and  Uiat  it  leads  to 
action. 
The  prompting  motive  was  shown  by  cetto.vaot  tho  oiicient 
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Mexicans,  who  believed  that  ^the  dead  were  to  rise  again, 
and  when  their  bones  were  dry,  they  laid  them  together  in  a 
basket,  and  hung  them  up  to  a  bough  of  a  tree,  that  they 
might  not  have  to  look  for  them  at  the  resurrection.** 
Similarly,  the  Peruvians,  explaining  their  observances  to 
Garcilasso,  said — **  We,  therefore,  in  order  that  we  may  not 
have  to  search  for  our  hair  and  nails  at  a  time  when  there 
will  be  much  hurry  and  confusion,  place  them  in  one  place, 
that  they  may  be  brought  together  more  conveniently,  and, 
whenever  it  is  possible,  we  are  also  careful  to  spit  in  one 
place." 

With  such  indications  to  guide  us,  we  cannot  doubt  the 
meaning  of  the  trouble  taken  to  prevent  decay.  When  we 
read  that  in  Africa  the  Loango  people  smoke  corpses,  and 
that  in  America  some  of  the  Chibchas  "  dried  the  bodies  of 
their  dead  in  barbacoas  on  a  slow  fire;"  we  must  infer  that 
the  aim  is,  or  was,  to  keep  the  flesh  in  a  state  of  integrity 
against  the  time  of  resuscitation.  And  on  finding  that  by 
these  same  Chibchas,  as  also  by  some  of  the  Mexicans,  and 
by  the  Peruvians,  the  bodies  of  kings  and  caziques  were  em- 
balmed; we  must  conclude  that  embahning  was  adopted 
simply  as  a  more  effectual  method  of  achieving  the  same  end : 
especially  after  noting  that  the  preservation  was  great  in  pro- 
portion as  the  rank  was  high ;  as  is  shown  by  Acosta's  remark 
that  "the  body  [of  an  Ynca]  was  so  complete  and  well  pre- 
served, by  means  of  a  sort  of  bitimien,  that  it  appeared  to  be 
alive." 

Proof  that  like  ideas  suggested  the  like  practices  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  has  already  been  given, 

5  89.  Some  further  funeral  rites,  indirectly  implying  the 
belief  in  resurrection,  must  be  added ;  partly  because  they 
lead  to  certain  customs  hereafter  to  be  explained.  I  refer  to 
the  bodily  mutilations  which,  in  so  many  cases,  are  marks  of 
mourning. 

We  read  in  the  Iliad  that  at  tito  funeral  of  Patrodxia,  \K^ 
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Myrmidons  **  heaped  all  the  corpse  with  thdr  hair  that  they 
cut  off  and  threw  thei*eoii ; "  furtlier,  that  Achillea  placed 
"agoldeu  lock"  in  the  hands  of  the  corpse;  and  that  this 
act  went  along  with  the  dedication  of  himself  to  avenging 
PatrocluSj  and  with  the  promise  to  join  him  afterward.  Hair 
is  thus  used  as  a  gage:  a  jx>rtiou  of  the  body  is  given  as 
symkilizing  a  gift  of  the  wliole.  And  tliis  act  of  affection, 
or  mode  of  propitiation,  or  both,  prevails  widely  among  un- 
dvilized  races.  ^ 

As  further  showing  what  the  rite  means,  I  may  begin  with 
Bonwick's  statement  that,  by  Tasmanian  women,  "  the  hair, 
cut  off  in  grief,  was  thrown  upon  the  mound;"  and  may  add 
the  testimony  of  Winterbottom  respecting  the  Soosoos,  that 
one  grave  was  seen — that  of  a  woman — with  her  eldest 
daughter's  hair  placed  upon  it  Wlier©  we  do  not 

learn  what  becomes  of  the  hair,  we  yet  in  numerous  cases 
karn  tluit  it  is  cut  off*  Among  the  Coast  Negroes  a  dead 
man's  more  immediate  relations  shave  off  all  the  hair;  and 
some  iJiunaras,  on  the  death  of  a  valued  friend,  do  tlie  like, 
^Similarly  with  the  ilpongwe,  the  Kaffii-s,and  the  Hottent^its. 
In  Hawaii  and  Samoa  the  hair  is  cut  or  torn ;  the  Tongans 
shave  the  head ;  tlie  New  Zealanders,  in  some  ernes,  clip  half 
the  head- hair  short;  among  the  Tannese  ''cutting  off  tho 
hair  is  a  sign  of  mourning;'*  end  on  the  death  of  the  lato 
Queeu  of  Madagascar,  '*  the  entire  coimtry  round  Ant^ina- 
narivo  was  clean  clipped,  except  the  Europeans  and  some 
score  or  so  of  privileged  Malagasy/'  In  America  it  is  tho 
same,  A  Greenlander*s  widow  sacrifices  her  tresses;  the 
near  relatives  of  a  dead  Chinook  cut  their  hair  off;  and  tho 
Chippewayans,  the  Comanches,  the  Dakotahs,  the  Mandans, 
Uio  Tiipis,  have  the  same  custom*  The  signilicanco 

of  this  rite  as  a  sign  of  subordination,  made  to  propitiate  the 
presently-reviving  dead,  is  shown  by  sundry  facts.  Among 
the  Todas,  tlicre  is  a  cutting  ofl'  of  the  hair-  at  a  death,  but 
only  "By  the  younger  members  to  denote  their  respect  for 
^Iiejr  seniors;  '*  4ind  among  the  Arabs,  "  ou  tha  death  of  Ok  _ 
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father^  the  chfldren  of  both  sexes  cat  off  their  kerouns  or 
tresses  of  hair  in  testimony  of  grief."  By  South  Americans, 
both  political  and  domestic  loyalty  are  thus  marked.  We 
read  that  among  the  Abipones,  **  on  the  death  of  a  cacique, 
all  the  men  under  his  authority  shave  their  long  hair  as 
a  sign  of  grief."  So  was  it  with  the  Peruvians :  the  Indians 
of  Ilacta-cunya  made  ''great  lamentations  over  their  dead, 
and  the  women  who  are  not  killed,  with  all  the  servants,  are 
,  shorn  of  their  hair.*'  Tliat  is  to  say,  those  wives  who  did 
not  give  themselves  wholly  to  go  with  the  dead,  gave  their 
hair  as  a  pledge. 

Like  in  their  meanings  are  the  accompanying  self- 
bleedings,  gashings,  and  amputations.  At  fimerals,  the 
Tasmanians  ''lacerated  their  bodies  with  sharp  shells  and 
stones."  The  Australians,  too,  cut  themselves;  and  so  do, 
or  did,  the  Tahitians,  the  Tongans,  and  the  New  Zealanders. 
We  read  that  among  the  Greenlanders  the  men  "some- 
times gash  their  bodies;"  and  that  the  Chinooks  "dis- 
figure and  lacerate  their  bodies."  The  widows  of  the 
Comanches  "cut  their  arms,  legs,  and  bodies  in  gashes, 
until  they  are  exhausted  by  the  loss  of  blood,  and 
frequently  commit  suicide ;"  and  the  Dakotulis  "  not  un- 
frequently  gash  themselves  and  amputate  one  or  more 
fingers."  In  this  last  instance  we  are  introduced 

to  the  fact  that  not  blood  only,  but  sometimes  a  portion 
of  the  body,  is  given,  where  the  expression  of  reverence  or 
obeilienco  is  intended  to  be  great.  In  Tonga,  on  the  death 
of  a  high  priest,  the  first  joint  on  the  little  finger  is  ampu- 
tated ;  and  when  a  king  or  chief  in  the  Sandwicli  Islands 
died,  the  mutilations  undergone  by  his  subjects  were — 
tatooing  a  spot  on  the  tongue,  or  cutting  the  ears,  or  knocking 
out  one  of  the  front  teeth.  On  remembering  that 

blood,  and  portions  of  the  body,  are  offered  in  religious 
sacrifice— on  reading  that  the  Dahomans  sprinkle  human 
blood  on  the  tombs  of  their  old  kings,  to  get  the  aid  of  their 
ghosts  ID  war— on  Ending  that  the  Mexicans  gave  l\\e\i  idioV^ 
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their  blood  to  drink,  that  some  priests  bled  tliemsclves  daily, 
and  that  even  male  infants  were  bled— on  being  told  tliat 
the  like  was  done  in  Yucatan,  and  Guatemala,  and 
Salvador,  and  that  the  coast-people  of  Peru  offered  bio 
alike  to  idols  and  on  sepulchres;  wo  cannot  doubt  tliab 
propitiation  of  the  dead  man*s  double  is  the  original  purpo 
of  tJieso  funeral  rites. 

That    such    is    the    meaning    is^   indeed,    in    one 
distinctly  asserted.    Turner   tells  us  that  a  Samoan  cere*! 
nioiiy  on  the  occasion  of  a  decease,  was  '*  beating  the  head'3 
with  stones  tiU  the  blood  runs;  and  this  tliey  called  *au 
offering  of  blood '  for  the  dead*" 


§  90-  All  these  various  observances,  then,  imply  the  con- 
viction that  death  m  a  loDg-suspended  animation.  The 
endeavours  to  revive  the  corpse  by  ill-usage ;  the  calUog 
it  by  name,  and  addressing  to  it  reproaches  or  inquiries ;  the 
endeavours  to  feed  it,  and  the  leaving  with  it  food  and 
drink;  the  measures  taken  to  prevent  its  discomfort  from 
pressure  and  impedimeuts  to  breathing;  the  supplying  of 
fire  to  cook  by,  or  to  keep  off  cold;  the  care  taken  to 
prevent  injury  by  wild  beasts,  and  to  anest  decay ;  and  even 
these  various  self -injuries  symbolizing  subordination; — all 
unite  to  show  this  belief.    And  this  belief  is  avowed^ 

Thus  in  Africa,  the  Anibamba  i^eople  think  that  "men 
and  youths  are  tliruwn  by  the  fetich  priests  into  a  torpid 
state  lasting  for  three  days,  and  sometimes  buried  in  tlie 
futich-house  for  Uiaiiy  yeai*s,  but  being  subsequently  restored 
to  lile."  Iteferriug  to  a  man  wlio  had  died  a  few  days  before 
among  tlie  Iidand  Negi-oes,  Lauder  eayg  '*  there  was  a  public 
declaration  that  his  tutelary  god  had  resuscitated  hinu'* 
And  Livingst^jne  was  thought  by  a  Ztimbesi  chief,  to  be  an 
Italian,  Siriatomba,  risen  from  the  dead  Turning  to  Poly- 
nesia, wo  fmd,  among  the  iiicongnious  beliefs  of  the  Fijians, 
one  showing  a  transition  between  the  primitive  idea  of  a 
jvnewod  ordinary  Uh,  and  the  idea  of  another  life  elsewhere.* 
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they  think  that  death  became  universal  because  the  children 
of  the  first  man  did  not  dig  him  up  again,  as  one  of  the 
gods  commanded.  Had  they  done  so,  the  god  said  all  men 
would  have  lived  again  after  a  few  days'  interment  And 
then,  in  Peru,  where  so  much  care  was  taken  of  the  corpse, 
resuscitation  was  an  article  of  faith.  ^  The  Yncas  believed 
in  a  universal  resurrection — ^not  for  glory  or  punishment, 
but  for  a  renewal  of  this  temporal  life." 

Just  noting  past  signs  of  this  belief  among  higher  races — 
such  as  the  fiEtct  that  "  in  Moslem  law,  prophets,  martyrs,  and 
saints  are  not  supposed  to  be  dead :  their  property,  there- 
fore, remains  their  own;"  and  such  as  the  fact  that  in 
Christian  Europe,  distinguished  men,  from  Charlemagne 
down  to  the  first  Napoleon,  have  been  expected  to  reappear ; 
let  us  note  the  still  existing  form  of  tliis  belief.  It  differs 
from  the  primitive  form  less  than  we  suppose.  I  do  not 
mean  merely  that  in  saying  ^by  one  man  sin  entered  into 
the  world,  and  death  by  sin,"  the  civilized  creed  implies  that 
death  is  not  a  natural  event;  just  as  clearly  as  do  the 
savage  creeds  which  ascribe  death  to  some  difference  of 
opinion  among  the  gods,  or  disregard  of  their  injunctions. 
Nor  do  I  refer  only  to  the  further  evidence  that  in  our  State 
Prayer-Book,  bodily  resurrection  is  unhesitatingly  asserted ; 
and  that  poems  of  more  modem  date  contain  descriptions  o" 
the  dead  rising  again.  I  have  in  view  facts  showing  that, 
even  still,  many  avow  this  belief  as  clearly  as  it  was  lately 
avowed  by  a  leading  ecclesiastic.  On  July  5th,  1874,  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  preached  against  cremation,  as  tending  to 
imdermine  men's  faith  in  bodily  resurrection.  Not  only,  in 
common  with  the  primitive  man,  does  Dr.  Wordsworth  hold 
that  the  corpse  of  each  buried  person  Mrill  be  resuscitated; 
but  he  also  holds,  in  common  with  the  primitive  man, 
that  destruction  of  the  corpse  wlQ  prevent  resuscitation. 
Had  he  been  similarly  placed,  the  bishop  would  doubtless 
have  taken  the  same  course  as  the  Ynca  Atahuallpa,  who 
turned  Christian  in  order  to  be  hanged  instead  of  burnt 
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because  (he  said  to  his  wives  and  to  the  Indians)  if  his  body 
was  not  burnt,  his  father,  the  Sun,  would  raise  him  again. 

And  now  observe,  finally,  the  modification  by  which  the 
civilized  belief  in  resurrection  is  made  partially  unlike  the 
savage  belief.  There  is  no  abandonment  of  it :  the  antici- 
pated event  is  simply  postponed.  Supematuralism,  gradually 
discredited  by  science,  transfers  its  supernatural  occurrences 
to  remoter  places  in  time  or  spaca  As  believers  in  special 
creations  suppose  them  to  happen,  not  where  we  are,  but  in 
distant  parts  of  the  world ;  as  miracles,  admitted  not  to  take 
place  now^  are  said  to  have  taken  place  during  a  past  dispen- 
sation;  so,  re-animation  of  the  body,  no  longer  expected  as 
immediate,  is  expected  at  an  indefinitely  far-ofT  time.  The 
idea  of  death  differentiates  slowly  from  the  idea  of  temporary 
insensibility.  At  fii'st  revival  is  looked  for  in  a  few  hours,  or 
in  a  few  days,  or  in  a  few  years ;  and  gradually,  as  death 
becomes  more  definitely  conceived,  revival  is  not  looked  for 
till  the  end  of  all  things. 


CHAPTER  XnL 

THE  IDEAS  OP  SOULS,  GHOSTS,  SPIRITS,  DEMONS,  ETC, 

§  91.  The  traveller  Mungo  Park,  after  narrating  a  sudden 
rencontre  with  two  negro  horsemen,  who  galloped  oflF  in 
terror,  goes  on  to  say: — *'  Ahout  a  mile  to  the  westward,  they 
fell  in  with  my  attendants,  to  whom  they  related  a  frightful 
story:  it  seems  their  fears  had  dressed  me  in  the  flowing 
robes  of  a  tremendous  spirit ;  and  one  of  them  affirmed  that 
when  I  made  my  appearance,  a  cold  blast  of  wind  came  pour- 
ing down  upon  him  from  the  sky,  like  so  much  cold  water." 

I  quote  this  passage  to  remind  the  reader  how  effectually 
fear,  when  joined  with  a  pre-established  belief,  produces 
illusions  supporting  that  belief;  and  how  readily,  therefore^ 
the  primitive  man  finds  proof  that  the  dead  reappear. 

Another  preliminary: — A  clergyman  known  to  me,  ac- 
cepting in  full  the  doctrine  of  the  natural  evolution  of 
species,  nevertheless  professes  to  acccjjt  literally  the  state- 
ment that  "God  fonned  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground, 
and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life:"  an  in- 
congruity of  beliefs  which  may  pair  off  with  that  of  Eoman 
Catholics  who,  seeing,  touching,  and  tasting  the  unchanged 
wafer,  yet  hold  it  to  be  flesh. 

These  acceptances  of  irreconcilable  conceptions,  even  by 
cultivated  members  of  civilized  communities,  I  instance  as 
suggesting  how  readily  primitive  men,  low  in  intelligence 
and  without  knowledge,  may  entertain  conceptions  which  are 
mutually  destructive.  It  is  difficult  to  picture  them  as 
thinking  that  the  dead,  though  buried,  come  back  in  tan^\ila 
shapes.   And  where  they  assert  that  the  duplicate  gooa  a\\^.Y » 
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leaving  the  corpse  behind,  there  seems  no  consistoncy  in  tho 
accompanying  supposition  tliat  it  needs  the  food  and  drink 
tliey  provide,  or  wants  clothing  and  fire.  For  if  they  conceive 
it  as  auriforai  or  ethereal,  then  how  can  they  suppose  it  to 
consume  solid  food,  as  in  many  cases  they  do ;  and  if  they 
regard  it  as  substantial,  then  how  do  they  conceive  it  to 
co-exist  with  the  corpse,  and  to  leave  the  grave  without  dis- 
turhing  its  covering  ? 

But  after  reminding  ourselves,  as  ahove,  of  tho  extremes 
of  credulity  and  illogicality  possible  even  in  educated  men 
of  developed  races,  we  shall  infer  tlmt  the  primitive  man's 
ideas  uf  the  other-self,  impossiUe  though  tliey  look  to  us^ 
can  nevortlieless  be  euterttuned. 


§  D2.  Typical  as  it  is,  I  must  set  out  with  the  often-cited 
notion  of  the  Australians,  ao  deEnitely  expressed  by  the  con- 
demned criminal  who  said  that  after  his  execution  he  should 
Jump  up  a  wliite-fcllow  and  have  plenty  of  sixpences.  Many 
have  heard  of  the  case  of  Sir  George  Gi-ey,  who  was  recog- 
nized and  caressed  by  an  Australian  woman  as  her  deceasetl 
son  come  back;  and  equally  illustrative  is  the  case  of 
Mrs,  Thomson,  who,  regarded  as  the  returned  other-self  of  a 
lato  member  of  the  tribe,  was  sometimes  spoken  of  by  tho 
Auftti-alians  she  lived  with  as  "  Poor  tiling  I  she  is  nothing — 
only  a  ghost!"  Again,  a  settler  with  a  bent  arm,  Ijeing 
identified  as  a  lately-deceased  native  who  had  a  bent  arm, 
was  saluted  with — ^'^O,  my  Balludery^  you  jump  up  white 
fellow !  *'  And,  giving  other  instances,  Bon  wick  quotes  Davis's 
explanation  of  this  Australian  belief,  as  being  tliat  black  men, 
when  skinned  before  eating  them,  are  seen  to  be  white ;  and 
that  thereibra  the  whites  are  taken  for  their  ghosts.  But  a 
Hko  beliet*  is  elsewhere  entertained  without  this  h)'potliesis. 
The  New  Caledonians  "  tliink  white  men  are  the  spirits  of 
the  dead,  and  briug  sickness,"  "At  Darnley  Island,  the 
Prince  of  Wales*  Islands,  and  Cape  York,  the  word  used  to 
signifjr  a  white  man  also  means  a  ghost'^    Krumen  call 
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Enropeans  ^  the  ^ost-tribe;"  a  people  in  Old  Calabar  call 
them  ''spirit-men;"  and  the  Mpongwe  of  the  Gaboon  call 
them  **  ghosts.**  ♦ 

The  implication,  put  by  these  many  cases  beyond  doubt, 
that  the  duplicate  is  at  first  conceived  as  no  less  mateiial 
than  its  original,  is  shown  with  equal  clearness  in  other 
ways  among  other  peoples.  Thus  the  Karens  say  "  the  lA 
[spirit]  sometimes  appears  after  death,  and  cannot  then  be 
distinguished  from  the  person  himselfl**  The  Araucanians 
think  "the  soul,  when  separated  from  the  body,  exercises 
in  another  life  the  same  functions  it  performed  in  this,  with 
no  other  difference  except  that  they  are  unaccompanied  with 
fatigue  or  satiety.**  The  inhabitants  of  Quimbaya  "  acknow- 
ledged that  there  was  something  immortal  in  man,  but  they 
did  not  distinguish  the  soul  from  the  body."  The  distinct 
statement  of  the  ancient  Peruvians  was  that  "  the  souls  must 
rise  out  of  their  tombs,  with  all  that  belonged  to  their  bodies." 
They  joined  with  this  the  belief  "that  the  souls  of  the 
dead  wandered  up  and  down  and  endure  cold,  tliirst,  hunger, 
and  travell."  And  along  with  the  practice  of  lighting  fires 
at  chiefs*  graves,  there  went,  in  Samoa,  the  belief  that  the 
spirits  of  the  unburied  dead  wandered  about  crying  "Oh, 
how  cold !  oh !  how  cold !" 

Besides  being  expressed,  this  belief  is  implied  by  acts. 
The  practice  of  some  Peruvians,  who  scattered  "flour  of 
maize,  or  quinua,  about  the  dwelling,  to  see,  as  they  say,  by 
the  footsteps  whether  the  deceased  has  been  moving  about," 
is  paralleled  elsewhere :  even  among  the  Jews,  sifted  ashes 
were  used  for  tracing  the  footsteps  of  demons ;  and  by  some 
of  them,  demons  were  regarded  as  the  spirits  of  the  wicked 
dead.  A  like  idea  must  exist  among  those  Negroes  men- 
tioned by  Bastian,  who  put  thorns  in  the  paths  leading  to 
their  villages,  to  keep  away  demons.  Elsewhere,  the  alleged 
demands  for  provisions  by  the  dead  have  the  same  implica- 
tion. "  Give  us  some  food,  that  we  may  eat  and  set  out,"  say 
certain  Amaznlu  spirits,  who  represent  themselves  aa  gom^  \jo 
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fight  tho  spirits  of  another  place.  Among  the  NorUi-Ameri- 
con  Indians,  the  spirits  are  supposed  to  smoke ;  and  in  Fiji^ 
it  is  said  that  the  gods  **  eat  the  souls  of  thosa  who  arc 
destroyed  by  men" — first  roasting  them.  It  is  also  a  Fijian 
belief  that  some  **  souls  are  killed  by  men :"  that  is,  the  second 
self  may  have  to  1}g  fought  in  battle  like  the  first  So,  too,  by 
the  Amazulu,  "  it  is  supposed  that  the  Amatongo,  or  the  dead^ 
can  die  again.  .  .  .  We  have  allusions  to  their  being  killed 
in  battle,  and  of  their  being  carried  away  by  the  river/'  Thi 
belief  in  the  substantiality  of  the  double,  was  shared  by  tho' 
ancient  Hindus,  by  Uie  Tatars,  and  by  early  Europeans, 

5  93,  The  transition  from  this  ori^dnal  conception,  to  tho 

less  crude  conceptions  which  come  later,  cannot  be  cleiu-ly 
traced ;  but  there  are  signs  of  a  progressive  modification. 

While  the  Tahitians  hold  that  most  spirits  of  the  dead  are 
"eaten  by  the  gods,"  not  at  once,  but  by  degrees  (implying 
separability  of  the  parts);  they  hold  that  others  are  not 
eaten,  and  sometimes  apj-xjar  to  the  survivors  in  dreams :  tliis 
re-appeanuica  being  probably  the  ground  for  the  inferenco 
that  they  are  not  eaten*  Again,  a  substantiality  that  is 
partial  if  not  comi4eto,  is  implied  by  the  ascription  to  gliosts 
of  urgatis  of  sense.  The  YnlcuU  leave  conspicuous  marks  to 
show  the  spirits  where  the  oflerings  are  left ;  and  tho  Indians 
of  Yucatan  think  **  that  the  soid  of  the  deceased  returns  to 
tbe  world,  and  in  order  tliat  on  leaving  the  tomb  it  may  not 
lose  the  way  to  the  domestic  hearth,  they  mark  the  path  from 
the  hut  to  the  tomb  with  chalk."  Tlio  materiality  implied 
by  physical  vision,  is  similarly  ascril)cd  by  the  Nicobor 
people,  who  think  that  the  "  malignant  spirits  [of  the  dead] 
are  effectually  prevented  from  taking  their  abode  again  in 
the  village,  by  a  screen  made  of  pieces  of  cloth,  which  keeps 
out  of  their  baneful  siglit  tho  plao^  where  the  houses  stand." 

The  elaborated  doctrine  of  the  Eg}7)Lians  regarded  each 
person  as  made  up  of  several  separate  entities — soul,  spirit, 
^hastj  f&a    The  primary  one  was  a  pa\tially*material  dupli- 
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cate  of  the  liody,  11  Maspero  writes  ?— **  Le  ka,  qui  j*appel- 
lerai  le  Double,  etait  comme  un  second  exemplaire  du  corps 
en  line  matiere  nioins  dense  que  la  mati^re  corp<jrelle,  uno 
projection  coloree  mais  a^rienne  de  rindividu,  le  reprodiiisaiit 
trait  pour  tmit^  »  .  .  le  tombeau  entier,  8'appelait  la  maistm 
du  Doubled' 

The  Greek  concefjtion  of  ghosts  was  of  allied  kind  **  It  is 
only,"  says  Thirlwall,  *'  after  their  strength  has  been  repaired 
by  the  blood  of  a  slaughtered  victim,  that  they  recover 
reason  and  memory  for  a  tintiei  can  recognise  their  living 
friends,  and  feel  anxiety  for  those  they  have  left  on  earth/' 
That  these  dwellers  in  Hades  have  some  substantiality,  is 
implied  both  by  the  fact  that  they  come  trooping  to  drink 
the  sacrificial  blood,  and  by  tho  fact  that  Ulysses  keeps  them 
back  with  his  sword.  Moreover,  in  this  world  of  the  dead 
he  beholds  Tityus  having  his  liver  torn  by  vultures; 
speaks  of  Agamemnon's  soul  as  "shedding  the  warm  tear;" 
and  describes  the  ghost  of  Sisyphus  as  sweating  from  his 
efforts  in  thrusting  up  the  still-gravitating  stone.  And  here 
let  me  quote  a  passage  from  tlie  Iliad,  showing  how  the 
primitive  notion  becomes  modified  On  awaking  after 
dreandng  of,  and  vainly  trying  to  embrace,  Patroclus, 
I  Achilles  says : — ^"  Ay  me,  there  remaincth  then  even  in  the 
house  of  Ilade-s,  a  spirit  and  pliantom  of  the  dead,  albeit  the 
life  bo  not  anywise  therein,**  Yet,  being  described  as  speaking 
and  lamenting,  the  ghost  of  Patroclus  is  conceived  as  having 
the  materiidity  implied  by  such  acts.  Thus,  in  the  mind  of 
tlie  Homeric  agf,  the  dream^  while  continuing  to  furnish 
[proof  of  an  after-existence,  furnished  experiences  which, 
^  when  reasoned  upon,  necessitated  an  alteration  in  the  idea  of 
^tlie  other-self :  complete  substantiality  was  negatived. 

jTor  do    the    conceptions    which    prevailed    among  the 

tebrews  tippear  to  have  been  difl'erent    We  find  ascribed, 

[now  substantiality,  now  insubstantial  ity,  and  now  something 

Ibetween  the  two*    The  resuscitated  Christ  was  described  as 

[laving  wounds  that  admitted  of  tactual  examinatiow\iac£A^^^b 
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as  passing  nnimpefled  through  a  dosed  door  or  through  walls. 
And  their  supernatural  beings  generally,  whether  revived 
dead  or  not,  were  similarly  conceived.  Hei-e  angels  diningi 
with  Abraham,  or  pulling  Lot  into  the  house,  apparently 
possess  complete  corporeity ;  there  both  angels  and  demons 
are  spoken  of  as  swarming  invisibly  in  the  surrounding  air, 
thus  being  incorporeal ;  while  elsewhere  they  are  said  to  have 
wings,  implying  locomotion  by  mechanical  action^  and  are 
represented  as  rubbing  against,  and  wearing  out,  the  dresses 
of  EiUjibins  in  the  synagogue. 

Manifestly  the  stories  about  ghosts  universally  accepted 
among  ourselves  in  past  times,  involved  the  same  thought 
The  ability  to  open  doors,  to  clank  chains  and  make  other 
noises,  implies  considerable  coherence  of  the  ghost's  sub- 
stance ;  and  tliis  coherence  must  have  been  assumed,  how- 
ever little  the  assumption  was  avowed*  Moreover,  the  still 
extant  belief  in  the  torture  of  souls  by  fire  similarly  pre- 
supposes some  kind  of  materiality. 

J  94.  As  implied  above,  we  find,  mingled  with  tliese  idea.» 
of  semi-substtintial  duplicates,  and  inconsistently  held  along 
Avith  them,  the  ideas  of  aeriform  and  shadowy  duplicates. 
The  cotitnLst  between  the  dying  man  and  the  man  just  dead, 
has  nat\mdly  led  to  a  conception  of  the  departed  in  terms  of 
the  diflerence :  each  marked  diflerence  generating  a  correla- 
tive conception. 

The  heart  ceases  to  beat.  Is  then  the  heart  the  other* 
self  which  goes  away  ?  Some  races  think  it  is,  Bobadilla 
asked  the  Indians  of  Nicaragua  —  **Do  those  who  go 
upwards,  live  tliere  as  they  do  here,  with  the  same  body  and 
head  and  the  rest  ?  '*  To  which  the  i-eply  was — '*  Only  thft 
heart  goes  there "  And  further  inquiry  brought  out  a  con- 
fused idea  that  tliere  are  two  hearts,  and  that  "  tliat  heart 
wliieh  goes  is  what  makes  them  live."  So,  too>  among  the 
Chancas  of  ancient  Peru,  Cieza  says^  soul  *'  they  called  Sonccon^ 
a  word  wJuch  also  means  heart..**  M.vii:<i  owus^icu,- 
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ous  as  the  cessation  of  breathing  is  than  the  cessation  of  the 
heart's  action,  it  leads  to  the  more  prevalent  identification  of 
the  departed  other-self  with  the  departed  breath.  Among 
the  Central  Americans  this  identification  co-eidsted  with 
the  last.  To  one  of  Bobadilla's  questions  an  Indian  replied 
— ^"When  they  are  dying,  something  like  a  person  called 
ytUio,  goes  off  their  mouth,  and  goes  there,  where  that  man 
and  woman  stay,  and  there  it  stays  like  a  person  and  does 
not  die,  and  the  body  remains  here."  That  the  same  belief 
has  been  generally  held  by  higher  races  is  too  well  known 
to  need  proof.  I  will  name  only  the  graphic  presentation 
of  it  in  illustrated  ecclesiastical  works  of  past  times ;  as  in 
the  MortUogus,  of  the  Prior  Conrad  Eeitter,  printed  in 
1508,  which  contains  woodcuts  of  dying  men  out  of  whose 
mouths  smaller  figures  of  themselves  are  escaping,  and  being 
received,  in  one  case  by  an  angel,  and  in  another  by  a 
devil.  Of  direct  identifications  of  the  soul  with  the 

shadow,  there  are  many  examples;  such  as  that  of  the 
Greenlanders,  who  "  believe  in  two  souls,  namely,  the  shadow 
and  the  breath."  It  will  suffice,  in  further  support  of  ancient 
examples,  to  cite  the  modem  example  of  the  Amazulu,  as 
given  by  Bp.  Callaway.  Looking  at  the  facts  from  tho 
missionary  point  of  view,  and  thus  inverting  the  order  of 
genesis,  he  says — **  Scarcely  anything  can  more  clearly  provo 
the  degradation  wliich  has  fallen  on  the  natives  than  their  not 
understanding  that  isitunzi  meant  the  spirit,  and  not  merely 
the  shadow  cast  by  the  body ;  for  there  now  exists  among 
them  the  strange  belief  that  the  dead  body  casts  no  shadow." 
The  conceptions  of  the  other-self  thus  resulting,  tending 
to  supplant  the  conceptions  of  it  as  quite  substantial,  or  half 
substantial,  because  less  conspicuously  at  variance  with  the 
evidence,  lead  to  observances  implying  the  belief  that  ghosts 
need  spaces  to  pass  through,  though  not  largo  ones.  The 
Iroquois  leave  ''a  slight  opening  in  the  gi*ave  for  it"  [the 
soul]  to  re-enter ;  **  in  Fraser  Island  (Great  Sandy  Island), 
Queensland  .  •  .  they  place  a  sheet  of  bark  over  the  c/<yr^<^<^^ 
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near  the  surface,  to  leave  room,  as  they  say,  for  the  spirit  or 
ghost  to  move  about  and  come  up  ;**  and  in  other  cases,  with 
the  same  motive,  holea  are  bored  in  coffins.  Of  the  Ansayrii, 
Walpole  says — ^"In  rooms  dedicated  to  hospitality,  several 
square  holes  are  left,  so  that  each  spirit  may  come  or  depart 
without  meeting  another/' 

t 

§  95.  Were  there  no  direct  evidence  that  conceptions  of 
the  other-self  are  thus  derived,  the  indirect  evidence  fur- 
nished by  language  would  suffice.  This  comes  to  us  from  all 
parta  of  the  world,  ft-om  peoples  in  all  stages^ 

Describing  the  Tasmanians,  MilUgan  says — *'  To  these 
guardian  spirits  they  give  the  generic  name  *  Warrawah/  an 
aboriginal  term,  •  .  •  signifying  shade,  shadow,  ghost,  or 
apparition.'*  In  the  Aztec  language,  cliecall  means  both  air,  life, 
and  soul.  The  New  England  tribes  called  the  soul  cheiniinf^^ 
the  shadow*  In  Quicln5,  naitibf  and  in  EsquimaiLX,  tamak} 
severally  express  both  these  ideas.  And  in  the  Mohawk 
dialect,  atouriiz,  the  soul,  is  from  atourion,  to  breathe.  Like 
oquivtdences  have  been  point<sd  out  in  the  vocabularies  of  the 
Algonquins,  the  Araw4ks,  the  Abipones,  the  Basutos,  That 
the  speech  of  the  civilized  by  certain  of  its  words  identifi^ 
soul  with  shade,  and  by  others  identifies  soxd  with  breati 
is  a  familiar  fact  I  need  not  here  repeat  the  evidence 
detailed  by  Mn  Tylor,  proving  that  both  the  Semitic  and 
the  Aryan  languages  show  the  like  original  conceptions. 


§  96.  And  now  we  come  to  certain  derivative  conceptions 
of  great  significance.     Let  us  take  first,  the  most  obvious* 

Quadrupeds  and  birds  are  observed  to  breathe,  as  men 
brciithe.  If,  then,  a  man's  breath  is  that  other-self  which 
goes  away  at  death,  the  animal's  bre-ath,  which  also  goes 
away  at  death,  must  be  its  other-self :  the  animal  has  a  ghost* 
Even  the  primitive  man,  wlio  reasons  but  a  step  beyond  the 
facts  directly  thrust  on  his  attention,  cannot  avoid  drawing 
iius  conclusioii.    And  similarly  whctQ  Iki^xe  f6^V&  V>W  \yi^\ij^l 
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that  men's  shadows  are  their  souls,  it  is  inferred  the  shadows 
of  animals,  which  follow  them  and  mimic  them  in  like  ways, 
must  be  the  souls  of  the  animals. 

The  savage  in  a  low  stage,  stops  here;  but  along  with 
advance  in  reasoning  power  there  is  revealed  a  further  impli- 
cation. Though  unlike  men  and  familiar  animals  in  net 
having  any  perceptible  breath  (unless,  indeed,  perfume  is  re- 
garded as  breath,)  plants  are  like  men  and  animals  in  so  far 
that  they  grow  and  reproduce :  they  flourish,  decay,  and  die, 
after  leaving  offspring.  But  plants  cast  shadows;  and  as 
their  branches  sway  in  the  gale,  their  shadows  exhibit  corre- 
sponding agitations.  Hence,  consistency  demands  an  exten- 
sion of  the  belief  in  duality :  plants,  too,  have  souls.  This 
inference,  drawn  by  somewhat  advanced  races,  as  the  Dyaks, 
the  Karens,  and  some  Polynesians,  leads  among  them  to  pro- 
pitiate plant-spirits.  And  it  persists  in  well-known  forms 
through  succeeding  stages  of  social  evolution. 

But  this  is  not  alL  Having  gone  thus  far,  advancing 
intelligence  has  to  go  further.  For  shadows  are  possessed 
not  by  men,  animals,  and  plants  only:  other  things  have 
them.  Hence,  if  shadows  ai*e  souls,  these  other  things  must 
have  souls.  And  now  mark  that  we  do  not  read  of  this 
belief  among  the  lowest  races.  It  does  not  exist  among 
the  Fuegians,  the  Australians,  the  Tasmanians,  the  Anda- 
manese,  the  Bushmen;  or,  if  it  does,  it  is  not  sufficiently 
pronounced  to  have  drawn  the  attention  of  travellers.  But  it 
is  a  belief  that  arises  in  the  more  intelligent  races,  and 
develops.  The  Karens  think  "  every  natural  object  has  its 
lord  or  god,  in  the  signification  of  its  possessor  or  presiding 
spirit:"  even  inanimate  things  that  are  useful,  such  as 
instruments,  have  each  of  them  its  lA  or  spirit.  The  Cliip- 
pewas  "believe  that  animals  have  souls,  and  even  that 
inorganic  substances,  such  as  kettles,  etc.,  have  in  them  a 
similar  essence."  By  the  Fijians  who,  as  we  have  seen 
(§  41),  are  among  the  most  rational  of  barbarians,  this  doc- 
trine is  fully  elaborated.   They  ascribe  souls  "  not  W5\^  \ft  ^zKw 
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manlcind,  but  to  animals,  plants,  and  even  houses,  canoes^ 
aiid  all  mechanical  contrivances ;"  and  this  ascription  is  con- 
sidered by  T.  Williams  to  have  the  origin  here  alleged.  He 
says — "probably  tliis  doctrine  of  shadows  has  to  do  with  the 
notion  of  inanimate  objects  having  apiiits/*  I*eoples  in  moro 
advanced  states  have  drawn  the  same  conclusion.  The 
Mexicans  *'  supposed  that  every  object  had  a  god  f  and  that 
its  pogsession  of  a  shadow  was  the  basis  for  this  8uppo:?ition, 
we  may  reasonably  conclude  on  observhig  the  like  belief 
avowedly  thus  explained  by  a  people  adjacent  to  the 
Ciiibclias,     Piedraliita  wiites : — 

Tlie  Laches  "  wonsbipped  every  stone  as  a  god,  as  they  said  that  they 
hiul  all  been  meti,  and  tliat  all  men  were  converted  into  stones  after 
doiith,  QJid  that  a  day  waa  ooming  when  ail  stones  would  he  misod  qa 
men.  They  also  woi'sbippcd  their  own  shadow,  bo  that  they  alwiiyij 
had  their  god  with  them,  and  saw  him  when  it  was  dayliglit»  And 
tliough  they  knew  tliat  the  shallow  was  produced  by  the  light  and  an 
intcjrix)sed  object,  tliey  replied  that  it  was  done  by  the  Stin  to  give  theni 
god9*  ,  *  «  And  when  the  ehadowa  of  trees  and  fi tones  were  pointed 
out  to  them,  it  had  no  effect,  as  they  considered  the  shadows  of  the 
treed  to  be  gods  of  the  treeS|  and  the  shadows  of  tlie  stoDi^  the  gods  of 
the  stones,  and  therefore  the  gods  of  their  gods." 

These  fact5,  and  especially  tlie  last,  go  far  to  show  that  the 
belief  in  object-souls,  is  a  belief  reached  at  a  certain  stage  of 
intoUuctual  evolution  as  a  corollary  from  a  pre-established 
belief  respecting  the  souls  of  men.  Without  waiting  for  the 
more  special  proofs  to  be  hereafter  given,  the  i-eader  will 
see  what  was  meant  in  §  G5,  by  denying  that  the  primitive 
man  could  have  so  retrograded  to  an  intllligence  below 
that  of  brutes,  as  originally  to  confuse  the  anmiate  with  the 
inanimate ;  and  he  will  see  some  ground  for  i\yp  accompany- 
ing assertion  that  such  confusion  of  tliem  as  his  developing 
conceptions  show,  he  is  betrayed  into  by  inference  fix>m  a 
natural  but  erroneous  belief  previously  arrived  at 


§  97.  Eetuming  from  this  parenthetical  remark,  it  will  be 

nsefnJf  before  closing,  to  note  the  various  classes  of  souls  and 

spirits  wldch  thin  system  of  iuterpretaUow  OTv^\\\^\Ai^ 
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We  have,  first,  the  souls  of  deceased  parents  and  relatives. 
These,  taking  in  the  minds  of  survivors  vivid  shapes,  are 
thus  distinguished  from  the  souls  of  ancestors;  which,  ac- 
cording to  their  remoteness,  pass  into  vagueness :  so  implying 
ideas  of  souls  individualized  in  different  degrees.  We 

have^  next,  the  wandering  doubles  of  persons  who  are  asleep, 
or  more  profoundly  insensible.  That  these  are  recognized  as 
a  class,  is  shown  by  Schweinfurth's  account  of  the  Bongo ; 
who  think  that  old  people  ^  may  apparently  be  lying  calmly 
in  their  huts,  whilst  in  reality  they  are  taking  counsel  with 
the  spirits  of  mischief"  in  the  woods.  Further,  we 

have,  in  some  cases,  the  souls  of  waking  persons  which  have 
temporarily  left  them:  instance  the  belief  of  the  Karens, 
that  "  every  human  being  has  his  guardian  spirit  walking  by 
his  side,  or  wandering  away  in  search  of  dreamy  adventures ; 
and  if  too  long  absent,  he  must  be  called  back  with  offer- 
ings." The  recognition  of  such  distinctions  is  clearly  shown 
us  by  the  Malagasy,  who  have  different  names  for  the  ghost 
of  a  living  person  and  the  ghost  of  a  dead  person. 

Another  classification  of  souls  or  spirits  is  to  be  noted. 
There  are  those  of  friends  and  those  of  enemies — those  belong- 
ing to  members  of  the  tribe,  and  those  belonging  to  members 
of  other  tribes.  These  groups  are  not  completely  coinci- 
dent ;  for  there  are  the  ghosts  of  bad  men  within  the  tribe, 
as  well  as  the  ghosts  of  foes  outside  of  it ;  and  thei-e  are  in 
some  cases  the  malignant  spirits  of  those  who  have  remained 
unburicd.  But,  speaking  generally,  the  good  and  the  bad 
spirits  have  these  origins;  and  the  amity  or  the  enmity 
ascribed  to  them  after  death,  is  but  a  continuance  of  the 
amity  or  the  enmity  shown  by  them  during  life. 

We  must  add  to  these  the  souls  of  other  things — ^beasts, 
plants,  and  inert  objects.  The  Mexicans  ascribed  the  "  bless- 
ing of  immortality  to  the  souls  .of  brutes ;"  and  the  Malagasy 
think  the  ghosts  "  of  both  men  and  beasts  reside  in  a  great 
mountain  in  the  south."  But  though  animal-aoula  ai^  \\o\i 
uncommonly  recognized;    and    though  Fijians  and  otViOiT^ 
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believe  that  the  souls  of  destroyed  ntensCs  go  to  the  other 
world ;  yet  souls  of  theae  classes  ore  not  comiuonly  regiinled 
as  interfering  iu  hoinan  affairs* 

5  98.  It  remains  only  to  note  the  progressive  differentia- 
tion of  the  conceptions  of  body  and  soul,  which  the  facU 
show  us.  As.  in  the  last  chapter,  we  saw  that,  along  with  the 
growth  of  intelligence,  the  idea  of  that  permanent  insensi- 
bility  we  call  death  is  gradually  difierentiated  from  the  ideas 
of  those  temporary  insensibilities  which  simulate  it,  till  at 
length  it  is  marked  ofi'  as  radically  unlike ;  so,  hei-e,  we  see 
tlmt  the  ideas  of  a  substantial  self  and  an  unsubstantial  self^ 
acquire  tlieir  strong  contrast  by  degi^ees ;  and  tliat  increasing 
knowledge,  joined  with  a  gi'owing  critical  faculty,  detarmiiio 
the  change* 

Thus  when  the  Basutos,  conceiving  the  other-self  as  quite 
substantial,  tliink  that  if  a  man  walks  on  the  river-bank,  a 
crocodile  may  seize  his  shadow  iu  the  water  and  draw  him 
in ;  we  may  see  that  the  irreconcilability  of  their  ideas  is  so 
gi-eat,  that  advancing  physical  knowledge  must  modify  them 
— ^must  cause  the  other-self  to  be  conceived  as  less  sub- 
stantial Or  aijain,  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Fijian  ascribes  tOJ 
the  soul  such  materiality  that,  during  its  Journey  after  death," 
it  is  liable  to  be  seized  by  one  of  the  gods  and  killed  by 
smashing  against  a  stone ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  holds 
that  each  man  has  two  souls,  his  shadow  and  his  reflection ;  it 
is  manifest  that  his  beliefs  are  so  incongruous  that  criticism 
must  ultimately  change  thenu  Consciousness  of  the  incon- 
gruity, becoming  clearer  as  thought  becomes  more  delibemte, 
leads  to  successive  compromises.  The  second  self,  originally 
conceived  as  equally  substantial  with  the  first,  gix>wa  step  by 
step  less  substantial :  now  it  is  semi-solid,  now  it  is  aeriform, 
now  it  is  ethereal  And  this  stage  finally  reached,  is  one  in 
which  there  cejise  to  be  ascribed  any  of  the  properties  by 
which  we  know  existence :  there  remains  only  the  assertion 
of  an  existencQ  that  is  wholly  undefi^ncOu 


CHAPTER  XrV. 

THE  IDEAS  OP  ANOTHER  IJFEL 

§  99.  Beliep  in  re-animation  implies  belief  in  a  subsequent 
life.  The  primitive  man,  incapable  of  deliberate  thought, 
and  without  language  fit  for  deliberate  thinking,  has  to  con- 
ceive this  as  best  he  may.  Hence  a  chaos  of  ideas  concern- 
ing the  after-state  of  the  dead.  Among  tribes  who  say  that 
death  is  annihilation,  we  yet  commonly  find  such  inconse- 
quent beliefs  as  those  of  some  Africans  visited  by  Schwein- 
furth,  who  shunned  certain  caves  from  dread  of  the  evil 
spirits  of  fugitives  who  had  died  in  them. 

Incoherent  as  the  notions  of  a  future  life  are  at  first,  wo 
have  to  note  their  leading  traits,  and  the  stages  of  their 
development  into  greater  coherence.  The  belief  is  originally 
qualified  and  partial  In  the  last  chapter  we  saw  that  some 
think  resuscitation  depends  on  the  treatment  of  the  corpse — 
that  destruction  of  it  causes  annihilation.  Moreover,  tho 
second  life  may  be  brought  to  a  violent  end :  the  dead  man's 
double  may  be  killed  afresh  in  battle ;  or  may  be  destroyed 
on  its  way  to  the  land  of  the  dead ;  or  may  be  devoured  by 
the  gods.  Further,  there  is  in  some  cases  a  caste-limitation ; 
in  Tonga  it  is  supposed  that  only  the  chiefs  have  souls. 
Elsewhere,  resuscitation  is  said  to  depend  on  conduct  and  its 
incidental  results.  Some  races  think  another  life  is  earned 
by  bravery;  as  do  the  Comanches,  who  anticipate  it  for 
good  men — ^thosc  who  are  daring  in  taking  scal^^  ^\A  ^VftsSL- 
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ing  horsea  ConvetBcly,  "a  mfld  aiid  imwarlike  tribe  of 
Guatemala  .  .  •  wem  persuaded  that  to  die  by  any  otiier 
than  a  natural  death,  was  to  forfeit  all  hope  of  life  hereafter, 
and  tlierefore  left  the  bodies  of  the  slain  to  the  beasts  and 
vultures,"  Or,  again,  rev^ival  is  contingent  on  the  pleasure 
of  the  gods  J  as  among  the  ancient  Aryans,  who  prayed  for 
another  life  and  made  sacrifices  to  obbiin  it  And  there  is 
in  many  cases  a  tacit  supposition  that  the  second  life  is 
ended  by  a  second  and  final  death. 

Before  otherwise  considering  the  primitive  conception  of 
a  future  life,  we  will  glance  at  this  last  trait — its  duration. 


§  100.  One  of  tlie  experiences  suggesting  another  life, 
is  also  one  of  the  experiences  suggesting  a  limit  to  it; 
namely,  the  appearance  of  the  dead  in  dreams.  Sir  Jokn 
Lubbc>ck  has  been,  I  believe,  the  first  to  point  out  this. 
Mauifestly  the  dead  persons  rec-ognized  in  dreams,  must  be 
persons  who  were  known  to  the  dreamers;  and  consequently, 
the  long  dead,  ceasing  to  be  dreamt  of,  cease  to  be  thought 
of  as  still  existing.  Savages  who,  like  the  Maugunjaa, 
•*  expressly  ground  their  belief  in  a  future  life  on  the  fact 
that  their  frientls  visit  them  in  their  sleep  ; "  naturally  draw 
the  inference  that  wlieu  their  fiiends  cease  to  visit  them  iu 
their  sleep,  they  have  ceased  to  be.  Hence  the  contrast 
which  Sir  John  Lubbock  quotes  from  Du  Chaillu,  Ask  a 
negro  "  where  is  the  spirit  of  his  great-grandfather,  he  says 
he  docs  not  know;  it  is  done.  Ask  him  about  the  spirit  of 
is  father  or  brother  who  died  yesterday,  then  be  is  full  of 
ear  and  terror/'  And  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  when 
dealing  with  another  question,  the  evidence  furnished  by 
dreams  establishes  in  the  minds  of  the  Aniazulu,  a  like 
marked  distinction  between  the  souls  of  the  lately  dead 
and  the  souls  of  the  long  dead ;  w^hicli  they  think  have  died 
utterly. 

How  the  notion  of  a  temporary  after-life  grows  into  the 
Dotion  of  an  Guduring  after-life,  we  muat  ka.v<i  ux\couaidered, 
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For  present  purposes  it  suffices  to  point  out  that  the  notion 
of  an  enduring  after-life  is  reached  through  stages. 

§  101.  What  is  the  character  of  this  after-life:  here 
believed  in  vaguely  and  in  a  variable  way ;  here  believed  in 
as  lasting  for  a  time ;  here  believed  in  as  permanent  ? 

Sundry  of  the  funei-al  rites  described  in  a  foregoing 
chapter,  imply  that  the  life  which  goes  on  after  death  is 
supposed  to  differ  in  nothing  from  this  life.  The  Chinooks 
assert  that  at  night  the  dead  **  awake  and  get  up  to  search 
for  f'ood."  No  doubt  it  is  with  a  like  belief  in  the  necessity 
for  satisfying  their  material  wants,  that  the  Comanches 
think  the  dead  "are  permitted  to  visit  the  eaith  at  night, 
but  must  return  at  daylight" — a  superstition  reminding  us 
of  one  still  current  in  Europe.  Among  South  American 
tribes,  too,  the  second  life  is  conceived  as  an  unvaried  con- 
tinuation of  the  first :  death  being,  as  the  Yucatan  Indians 
say,  "merely  one  of  the  accidents  of  life."  The  Tupis 
buried  the  dead  body  in  the  house  "in  a  sitting  posture 
with  food  before  it;  for  there  were  some  who  believed  that 
the  spirit  went  to  sport  among  the  mountains,  and  returned 
there  to  eat  and  to  take  rest" 

Where  the  future  life  is  thought  of  as  divided  from  the 
present  by  a  more  decided  break,  we  still  find  it  otherwise 
contrasted  in  little  or  nothing.  What  is  said  of  the  Fijians 
may  be  said  of  othets.  After  death  they  **  plant,  live  in 
families,  fight,  and  in  short  do  much  as  people  in  this 
world."    Let  us  note  the  general  agreement  on  this  point. 

§  102.  The  provisions  they  count  upon,  differ  frwi  tl;^ 
provisions  they  have  been  accustomed  to,  only  in  Muif^ 
better  and  more  abundant  The  Innuits  exj^/.-t  to  UtufX  nu 
reindeer-meat ;  after  death  the  Creek  goes  wh^in;  **  j/Ari^?  in 
plenty  and  goods  very  cheap,  where  coni  grow*  all  Umj  yt^nf 
round  and  the  springs  of  pure  water  are  iwjvijf  drWl  uu  f 
the  Comanches  look  forward  to  buntiug  X^ittsiU^m  tiWXv  w 
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**  abundant  and  fat ; "  while  the  Patagoniaus  hope  "  to  enjuy 
the  liappiness  of  being  eternally  drunk"  The  conception 
differs  elsewhere  only  as  tbe  food,  etc.,  differs.  The  people  of 
the  New  Hebrides  believe  that  in  tbe  next  life  "  the  cocoa- 
nuts  and  the  bread-fruit  are  finer  in  quality,  and  so  abundant 
in  quantity  as  never  to  be  exhausted."  Arriaga  says  that  the 
Peruvians  **  do  not  know,  either  in  tbis  life  or  in  the  other, 
any  greater  happiness  than  to  have  a  good  farm  wherefrom 
to  eat  and  to  drinkJ*  And  pastoral  peoples  show  a  kindred 
adjustment  of  belief:  the  Todas  think  that  after  death  their 
buffaloes  join  them,  to  supply  niilk  as  before. 

With  like  food  and  drink  there  go  like  occupations.  The 
Tasnmnians  expected  "  to  pursue  the  chase  with  unwearied 
ardour  and  unfailing  success/*  Besides  killing  unlimited 
game  in  their  heaven,  the  Dakotahs  look  forward  to  •*  war  with 
their  furmer  enemies/*  And,  reminded  as  we  thus  arc  of  the 
daily  fighting  and  feasting  anticipated  by  the  Scandinavians, 
we  are  shown  the  prevalence  of  such  ideas  among  peoples 
remote  in  habitat  and  race.  To  see  how  vivid  these  ideas 
are,  we  must  reeuU  the  observances  they  entail. 


§  103.  Bo<.iks  of  travel  have  familiarized  most  readers  with 
the  custom  of  burying  a  dead  man's  movables  with  him. 
This  custom  elaborates  as  social  development  goes  through 
its  earlier  stages.  Here  are  a  few  illustrations,  joined  with 
the  constructions  we  must  put  upon  them. 

The  dead  savage,  having  to  hunt  and  to  fight,  must  be 
armed.  Hence  the  deposit  of  weapons  and  implements  witli 
the  cor^vsc.  The  Tongous  races  have  these,  with  other  be- 
longings, "placed  on  their  grave,  to  be  ready  for  service  the 
moment  they  awake  from  w4mt  they  consider  to  be  their 
temporary  repose."  And  a  like  course  is  followed  by  the 
Kalmucks,  the  Egquiinaux,  the  Iroquois,  the  Araucanians, 
the  Inland  Negroes,  the  Nagas,  and  by  tribes,  savage  and 
jsemi'civilized,  too  ntnneroue  to  mention:  some  of  whom» 
toOs  recognijsing  the  kindred  needs  ol  women  ^xi\i  dxWdwta^ 
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bury  with  women  their  domestic  appliances  and  with  children 
their  toys. 

The  departed  other-self  will  need  clothes.  Hence  the 
Abipones  ''hang  a  garment  from  a  tree  near  the  place  of 
interment,  for  him  [the  dead  man]  to  put  on  if  he  chooses 
to  come  out  of  the  grave;"  and  hence  the  Dahomans,  along 
with  other  property,  bury  with  the  deceased  "  a  piece  of  cloth 
as  a  change  of  raiment  when  arriving  in  dead-land."  This 
providing  of  wearing  apparel  (sometimes  their  "  best  robes  " 
in  which  they  are  wrapped  at  burial,  sometimes  an  annual 
supply  of  fresh  clothes  placed  on  their  skeletons,  as  among 
the  Patagonians)  goes  along  with  the  depositing  of  jewels 
and  other  valued  things.  Often  interment  of  the  deceased's 
"goods"  with  him  is  specified  generally;  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Samoyeds,  the  Western  Australians,  the  Damaras,  the 
Inland  Negroes,  the  New  Zealanders.  With  the  dead  Pata- 
gonian  were  left  whatever  "  the  deceased  had  while  alive ; " 
with  the  Naga,  "  any  article  to  which  he  or  she  may  have 
been  particularly  attached  during  life;"  with  the  Guiana 
people,  "  the  chief  treasures  which  they  possessed  in  life ; " 
with  the  Papuan  of  New  Guinea,  his  "  arms  and  ornaments ; " 
with  a  Peruvian  Ynca,  ''his  plate  and  jewels;"  with  the 
Ancient  Mexican,  "his  garments,  precious  stones,"  etc.;  with 
the  Chibcha,  his  gold,  emeralds,  and  other  treasures.  With 
the  body  of  the  late  Queen  of  Madagascar  were  placed  "  an 
immense  number  of  silk  dresses,  native  silk  cloths,  ornaments, 
glasses,  a  table  and  chairs,  a  box  containing  11,000  dollars 
.  .  .  and  many  other  things."  By  the  Mishmis,  all  the 
things  necessary  for  a  person  whilst  living  are  placed  in 
a  house  built  over  the  grava  And  in  Old  Calabar,  a  house 
is  built  on  the  beach  to  contain  the  deceased's  possessions. 
•*  together  with  a  bed,  that  the  ghost  may  not  sleep  upon  the 
floor."  To  such  an  extent  is  this  provision  for  the  future  life 
of  the  deceased  carried,  as,  in  many  cases,  to  entail  great 
evil  on  the  survivors.  Among  the  Fantees  "a  funeral  is 
usually  absolute  ruin  to  a  poor  family."    The  Dyaks,  besides 
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the  deceased's  property,  bary  with  him  sometimes  larga 
sums  of  money,  and  other  valuables ;  so  that  *'  it  frequently 
happens  that  a  father  unfortunate  iu  his  family,  ia  by  tl)e 
death  of  his  ehildi^n  reduced  to  poverty/*  And  in  some 
extinct  societies  of  America,  nothing  but  the  deceased^s  land, 
which  they  were  unable  to  put  into  his  grave,  remained  for 
Ids  widow  and  chUdren.         ^\^ 

Carr>ing  out  consistently  this  conception  of  the  second 
life,  uncivilized  peoples  infer  that^  not  only  his  inanimate 
possessions,  but  also  liis  animate  possessions,  will  be  needed 
by  the  decreased.  Hence  the  slaughter  of  hia  live  stock. 
With  the  Kirghiz  chief  are  deposited  "  his  favourite  horses,'* 
as  also  with  the  Yakut,  the  Comanche,  the  Pata^onian ;  with 
the  Borghoo, his  hoi-se  and  dog;  with  the  Bedouin,  his  camel; 
with  the  Damara,  his  cattle ;  with  the  Toda,  iu  former  times, 
••  his  entire  herd ; "  and  the  Vatean,  when  about  to  die,  has 
his  pigs  first  tied  to  his  wrist  by  a  cord  and  then  killed- 
Where  the  life  led,  instead  of  having  being  predatory  or 
pasfAiral,  has  been  agricultural,  the  same  idea  pi^ompts  a 
kindred  practice.  Among  the  Indians  of  Peru,  WTites 
Tschudi,  *"  a  small  bag  with  cocoa,  maize,  quinua,  eta,  is  laid 
l>eside  the  dead,  that  they  might  have  wherewithal  to  sow 
tlie  fields  iu  the  other  world.** 


§  104  Logically  developed,  the  primitive  belief  implies 
sometliing  more — it  implies  that  the  deceased  will  need  not 
only  his  weapons  and  implements,  his  clothing,  ornaments, 
and  other  movables,  together  with  his  domestic  animals;  but 
also  that  he  will  want  human  companionship  and  servicea 
The  attendance  he  had  before  death  must  be  reuewed  after 
death. 

Hence  the  immolations  which  have  prevailed,  and  still 

prevail,  so  widely.     The  custom  of  sacrificing  wives,  and 

slaves,  and  friends,  develops  as  society  advances  through  its 

oarJier  stages,  and  the  theory  of  another  life  becomes  more 

de&aite.  Among  the  Yueg^lajia,  titkB  A^idaaamiie 
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the  Aastralians,  the  Tasmanians,  with  their  radimentary 
social  organizations,  wives  are  not  killed  to  accompany  dead 
husbands;  or  if  they  are,  the  practice  is  not  geneial  enough 
to  be  specified  in  the  accounts  given  of  them.  But  it  is 
a  practice  shown  us  by  more  advanced  peoples:  in  Polynesia, 
by  the  New  Caledonians,  by  the  Fijians,  and  occasionally  by 
the  less  barbarous  Tongans — ^in  America,  by  the  Chinooks, 
the  Garibs,  the  Dakotahs — ^in  Africa,  by  the  Congo  people, 
the  Inland  Negroes,  the  Coast  Negroes,  and  most  extensively 
by  theDahomans.  To  attend  the  dead  in  the  other 

world,  captives  taken  in  war  are  sacrificed  by  the  Caribs,  the 
Dakotahs,  the  Chinooks ;  and  without  enumerating  the  savage 
and  semi-savage  peoples  who  do  the  like,  I  will  only  further 
instance  the  survival  of  the  usage  among  the  Homeric  Greeks, 
when  slaying  (though  with  another  assigned  motive)  twelve 
Trojans  at  the  funeral  pyre  of  Patroclus.  Similarly  with 
domestics :  a  dead  man's  slaves  are  slain  by  the  Kyans  and 
the  Milanaus  of  Borneo ;  the  Zulus  kill  a  king's  valets ;  the 
Inland  Negroes  kill  his  eunuchs  to  accompany  his  wives; 
the  Coast  Negroes  poison  or  decapitate  his  confidential  ser- 
vants. Further,  there  is  in  some  cases  an  immo- 
lation of  friends.  In  Fiji,  a  leading  man's  chief  friend  is 
sacrificed  to  accompany  him;  and  among  the  sanguinary 
peoples  of  tropical  Africa,  a  like  custom  exists. 

It  was,  however,  in  the  considerably- advanced  societies  of 
ancient  America  that  such  arrangements  for  the  future  con- 
venience of  the  dead  were  carried  out  with  the  greatest  care. 
In  Mexico,  every  great  man's  chaplain  was  slain,  that  he 
might  perform  for  him  the  religious  ceremonies  in  the  next 
life  as  in  this.  Among  the  Indians  of  Vera  Paz,  "  when  a 
lord  was  dying,  they  immediately  killed  as  many  slaves  as  he 
had,  that  they  might  precede  him  and  prepare  the  house 
for  their  master."  Besides  other  attendants,  the  Mexicans 
"sacrificed  some  of  the  irregularly-formed  men,  whom  the 
king  had  collected  in  his  palaces  for  his  entertaii\meiit>,  iu 
order  that  tbejr  might  give  him  the  same  pleasure  m  \k^ 
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other  woricL**  Of  course,  such  elaborate  precautions  that  th© 
deceased  should  not  lack  bercaft4^r  any  advantages  be  bad 
enjoyed  here,  entailed  enormous  bloodshed-  By  the  Mexicans 
"  the  number  of  the  victims  waa  proportioned  to  the  grandeur 
of  the  funeral,  and  amounted  sometimes,  as  several  historians^ 
affirm,  to  200,"  In  Peru,  when  an  Ynca  died,  "his  attend- 
ants and  favourite  concubineSi  amounting  sometimes,  it 
is  said,  to  a  thousand,  were  immolated  on  his  tomb/*  And 
until  the  reign  of  Soui-Zin,  when  a  Japanese  emperor  died 
•*  on  enterrait  avcc  lui  tons  ceox  qui,  de  son  vivant,  appro- 
cbaient  sa  personne/' 

The  intensity  of  the  faith  prompting  such  customs,  wa 
shall  the  better  conceive  on  learning  tliat  the  victims  axe 
often  willing,  and  occasionally  anxious,  to  die.    Among  the 
Guarania  in  old  times,  some  faithful  followers  ''sacrificed 
themselves  at  the  grave  of  a  chief/'    A  dead  Ynca's  wives 
*'  volimteered  to  be  kiUed,  and  their  number  was  often  such 
that  the  officers  were  obliged  to  interfere,  saying  that  enough 
had  gone  at  present ;  *'  and  "  some  of  the  women,  in  order 
that  their  faithful  service  might  be  held  in  more  esteem, 
finding  tliat  there  was  delay  in  completing  the  tomb,  would 
hang  themselves  up  by  their  own  hair,  and  so  kill  them- 
selves.'*   Similarly  of  the  Cliibchas,  Simon  says  that  with 
a  corpse  **  they  interred  the   wives  and  slaves  who  most 
wished  it"    Of  Tonquin  in  past  times  Tavernier  wrote— , 
*•  Many  Lords  and  Ladies  of  the  Court  will  needs  be  buried  J 
alive  with  him  [the  dead  king]  for  to  serve  him  in  the  places  j 
where  he  is  to  ga"    In  Africa  it  is  the  same  even  now,^ 
Among  tlie  Yombans,  at  the  funeral  of  a  great  man,  •*  many  ^ 
of  his  friends  swallow  poison,'*  and  are  entombed  with  him,  ^ 
Formerly  in  Congo,  "  when  the  king  was  buried  a  dozen 
young  maids    leapt  into  the  grave  .  «  •  and  were  buried 
alive  to  serve  him  in  the  other  world.    These  maids  were 
then  80  eager  for  this  service  to  their  deceased  prince,  that, 
in  striving  who  should  be  fij-st^  they  killed  one  another/* 
And  in  Dahomey,  immediately  the  king  dicSi  his  wives 
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begin  to  destroy  all  his  furnitore  and  things  of  value,  as 
well  as  their  own;  and  to  murder  one  another.  On  one 
occasion  285  of  the  women  were  thus  killed  before  the  new 
king  could  stop  it* 

lliese  immolations  sometimes  follow  the  deaths  of  the 
young.  Kane  says  a  Chinook  chief  wished  to  kill  his  wife, 
that  she  might  accompany  his  dead  son  to  the  other  world ; 
and  in  Aneiteum,  on  the  death  of  a  beloved  child^  the 
mother,  aunt,  or  grandmother,  is  strangled  that  she  may 
accompany  it  to  the  world  of  spirits. 

As  further  qualifying  the  interpretation  to  be  put  on 
sanguinary  customs  of  this  kind,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
not  only  are  inferiors  and  dependents  sacrificed  at  a  funeral, 
with  or  without  their  assent,  but  that  the  superiors  themselves 
in  some  cases  decide  to  die.  Fiji  is  not  the  only  place  where 
people  advancing  in  years  are  buried  alive  by  their  dutiful 
children.  The  like  practice  holds  in  Vate,  where  an  old  chief 
requests  his  sons  to  destroy  him  in  this  way. 

§  105.  Conceived  as  like  the  first  in  its  needs  and  occupa- 
tions and  pleasures,  the  second  life  is  conceived  as  like  the 
first  in  its  social  arrangements.  Subordination,  both  domestic 
and  public,  is  expected  to  be  the  same  hereafter  as  here.  A 
few  specific  statements  to  this  eifect  may  be  added  to  the 
foregoing  implications. 

Cook  states  that  the  Tahitians  divided  tlio  departed  into 
classes  similar  to  those  existing  among  themselves;  or,  as 
Ellis  re-states  it,  **  those  who  were  kings  or  Areois  in  this 
world  were  the  same  there  for  ever."  The  creed  of  the 
Tongans,  too,  represents  deceased  persons  as  organized  after 
the  system  of  ranks  existing  in  Tonga.  The  like  holds  in 
Fiji;  where  it  "is  most  repugnant  to  the  native  mind" 

*  We  hare  here  a  cine  to  the  anomalous  fact  that,  in  sundrj  of  these 
Afnoan  kingdoms,  eyeryUiiDg  is  giren  over  to  plunder  and  murder  after  a 
king's  death.  The  case  of  Ashantee,  where  the  relatiyes  of  the  king  commit 
the  destruction,  shows  us  that  it  is  all  a  sequence  of  the  supposed  duty  to 
go  and  aerre  the  king  in  another  life. 
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that  a  chief  should  appear  in  the  other  world  unattended* 
The  Chibchaa  thought  that  in  the  future  life,  they  would 
"  be  attended  to  by  their  servants,  as  in  tlie  present"  So.  too, 
is  it  among  the  Hill-tribes  of  India;  the  heaven  of  the 
Kai*eus  **ha8  its  rulers  and  its  subjecte  ;"  and  in  the  Kookie 
heaven,  the  ghost  of  every  enemy  a  man  has  shiin  beoomes 
his  slave.  With  African  races  the  like  holds.  According 
to  the  creed  of  the  Dahomans,  classes  are  the  same  in  the 
second  life  as  in  the  fii^t  By  KaffiTs  the  political  and 
social  relations  after  death  are  supposed  to  remain  as  before. 
And  a  kindred  coTiception  is  implied  among  the  Akkra 
Negroes,  by  their  assertion  that  in  the  rainy  season,  tJieir 
guardian  gods  go  on  a  visit  to  the  supreme  gmi 

Tliat  this  analogy  persists  in  the  conceptions  of  higher 
races,  scarcely  needs  saying.  The  legend  of  the  descent  of 
Ishtar,  the  Assyrian  Venus,  shows  us  that  the  residence 
of  the  Assyrian  dead  had.  like  Assyria^  its  despotic  nder, 
with  officers  levpng  tribute.  So,  too,  in  the  under- 

world of  tlie  Greeks*  We  have  the  dread  Aides,  with  his 
wife  Persephone,  as  rulci'S ;  we  have  Minos  "  giving  sentence 
from  his  throne  to  the  dead,  while  they  sat  and  stood  around 
the  prince,  asking  his  dooms ;  "  and  AchOles,  is  thus  addressed 
by  Ulysses : — *'  For  of  old,  in  tlie  days  of  thy  life,  we  Argivea 
gave  thee  one  honour  with  the  gods,  and  now  thou  arb  a  great 
prince  hem  among  the  dead*"  And  while  departed  men  are 
thus  under  political  and  social  relations  like  those  of  living 
men,  so  are  the  celestials.  Zeus  stands  to  the  rest  **  exactly 
in  the  same  relation  that  au  absolute  monarch  does  to  the 
aristocracy  of  which  he  is  the  liead/*  Nor  did 

Ilebrew  ideas  of  another  life,  when  they  arose,  fail  to  yield 
like  analogies.    Originally  meaning  simply  the  grave,  or,  in  a 

igrague  way,  the  place  or  state  of  the  dead,  Sheol,  when 
^luiring  the  more  definite  meaning  of  a  misemble  place  for 
the  dead,  a  Hebrew  Hades,  and  afterwards  developing  into 
a  place  of  torture,  Gehenna,  introduces  us  to  a  form   of 

diabolical  governme.nt  having  gtadaliouft.     And.  U^ou^^h^  as 
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the  conoeption  of  Mfe  in  the  Hebrew  heaven  elaborated, 
the  ascribed  anangements  did  not^  like  those  of  the  Greeks, 
parallel  terrestrial  arrangements  domestically,  they  did  poli- 
tically. As  some  commentators  express  it,  there  is  implied 
a  **  court"  of  celestial  beings.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case 
of  Ahab,  God  is  represented  as  taking  council  with  his 
attendants  and  accepting  a  suggestion.  There  is  a  heavenly 
army,  spoken  of  as  divided  into  legions.  There  are  arch- 
angels set  over  different  elements  and  over  different  peoples : 
these  deputy-gods  being,  in  so  far,  analogous  to  the  minor 
gods  of  the  Greek  Pantheon.  The  chief  difference  is  that 
their  powers  are  more  distinctly  deputed,  and  their  subordi- 
nation greater.  Though  here,  too,  the  subordination  is  incom- 
plete :  we  read  of  wars  in  heaven,  and  of  rebellious  angels 
cast  down  to  Tartarus.  That  this  parallelism  con- 

tinued down  to  late  Christian  times,  is  abundfintly  shown. 
In  1407,  Petit,  professor  of  theology  in  the  University  of 
Paris,  represented  God  as  a  feudal  sovci*eign,  Heaven  as  a 
feudal  kingdom,  and  Lucifer  as  a  rebellious  vassal.  "  He 
deceived  numbers  of  angels,  and  brought  them  over  to  his 
party,  so  that  they  were  to  do  him  homage  and  olxjdiencc,  as 
to  their  sovereign  lord,  and  be  no  way  subject  to  God ; 
and  Lucifer  was  to  hold  his  government  in  like  manner  to 
God,  and  independent  of  all  subjection  to  him.  ...  St. 
Michael,  on  discovering  his  intentions,  came  to  him,  and 
said  that  he  was  acting  very  wrong."  "A  battle  ensued 
between  them,  and  many  of  the  angels  took  part  on  either 
side,  but  the  greater  number  were  for  St.  Michael."  That 
a  kindred  view  was  held  by  our  protestant  Milton,  is 
obvious. 

§  106.  Along  with  this  parallelism  between  the  social 
systems  of  the  two  lives,  may  fitly  be  named  the  closeness 
of  communion  between  them.  The  second  life  is  originally 
allied  to  the  first  by  frequency  and  directness  of  intcrcouta^. 
In  Dahomejr,  many  immolationa   are  due  to   tiie  aW^i^^^di 
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need  for  periodically  supplyiDg  the  departed  monarch  with 
fresh  attendants  in  the  shadowy  world ;  and  further,  "  what- 
ever action,  however  trivial,  is  done  by  the  King,  ,  .  •  it  must 
be  dutifully  reported  by  some  male  or  female  messenger  to 
tlie  paternal  ghost."  Among  the  Kaffirs  the  system  of  appeal 
from  subordinates  to  superiors,  is  extended  so  as  to  include 
those  who  have  passed  into  the  other-life:  "the  departed 
spirit  of  a  diief  being  sometimes  invoked  to  compel  a  man's 
ancestor  to  bless  him/*  And  with  this  may  be  named  a 
still  stranger  instance^ — ^tlie  extension  of  trading  transactions 
from  the  one  life  into  the  other :  money  being  boiTowed  **  in 
iliis  life,  to  be  repaid  with  heavy  interest  in  the  next.** 

In  tliis  respect,  as  in  other  respects,  the  conceptions  of 
civilized  races  have  but  slowly  divei'ged  from  those  of  savage 
races.  On  reading  that  when  tribes  of  the  Amazulu  are 
hostile,  the  ancestral  spirits  of  the  one  tribe  go  to  tight  those 
of  the  other,  we  are  reminded  of  the  supernatural  beings 
who,  siding  some  with  Greeks  and  some  with  Trojans,  joined 
in  the  combat;  and  we  are  also  reminded  that  the  jewa 
thought  '*  the  angels  of  the  nations  fonght  in  heaven  when 
tlieir  allotted  i>eoples  made  war  on  earth.'*  Further,  we  am 
reminded  that  the  creed  of  Christendom,  under  its  pre- 
dominant form,  implies  a  considerable  communion  between 
those  in  the  one  life  and  those  in  the  other.  The  living  pray 
for  the  dead ;  and  the  canonized  dead  ai'e  asked  to  intercede 
un  behalf  of  the  living. 


§  107.  The  second  life,  being  originally  conceived  as  re- 
peating the  first  in  other  respects,  is  originally  conceived  as 
repeating  it  in  conduct,  sentiments,  and  ethical  code. 

According  to  the  Thibetan  cosmogony,  the  gods  foughtj 
among  thomselvea.  The  Fijian  gods  *'  are  proud  and  revenge* 
ful,  and  make  war,  and  kill  and  eat  each  other,  and  are,  in 
fact,  savages  like  themselves/'  Their  names  of  honour  are 
"  the  adulterer,"  **  the  woman-stealer/'  "  the  brain-eater,"  "  the 
murderer/^  And  the  ghost  of  a  Fijian  chiefs  on  arriving  in 
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the  other  world,  recommenda  himself  by  the  boast — "  I  have 
destroyed  many  towns,  and  slain  many  in  war."  This  paral* 
lelism  between  the  standards  of  conduct  in  the  two  lives, 
typical  as  it  is  of  parallelisms  everywhere  repeated  in  lower 
stages  of  progress,  reminds  ns  of  like  parallelisms  between 
the  standards  of  those  early  peoples  whose  literatures  have 
come  down  to  us. 

Of  the  after-life  of  the  departed  Greeks,  under  its  ethical 
aspect,  the  traits  are  but  indistinct  Such  as  we  may  per- 
ceive, however,  conform  to  those  of  Greek  daily  life.  In 
HadeSy  Achilles  thinks  of  vengeance,  and  rejoices  in  the 
account  of  his  son's  success  in  battle;  Ajax  is  still  angry 
because  Ulysses  defeated  him;  and  the  image  of  Hercules 
goes  about  threateningly,  frightening  the  ghosts  around 
him.  In  the  upper  world  it  is  the  same :  "  the  struggle 
on  earth  is  only  the  counterpart  of  the  struggle  in  heaven." 
Mars  is  represented  as  honoured  by  the  titles  of  "  bane  of 
mortals,"  and  **  blood-stainer.  Jealousy  and  revenge  are 
ruling  motives.  Tricking  each  other,  the  immortals  also 
delude  men  by  false  appearances — even  combine,  as  Zeus  and 
Athene  did,  to  prompt  the  breaking  of  treaties  solemnly 
sworn  to.  Easily  offended  and  implacable,  they  are  feared 
just  as  his  demons  are  feared  by  the  primitive  man.  And 
the  one  act  sure  to  be  resented,  is  disregard  of  observances 
which  express  subordination.  As  among  the  Amazulu  at  the 
present  time,  the  anger  of  ancestral  spirits  is  to  be  dreaded 
only  when  they  have  not  been  duly  lauded,  or  have  been 
neglected  when  oxen  were  killed;  as  among  the  Tahitians 
"the  only  crimes  that  were  visited  by  the  displeasure  of 
their  deities  were  the  neglect  of  some  rite  or  ceremony,  or 
the  failing  to  furnish  required  oflferings;*'  so  the  ascribed 
character  of  the  Olympians  is  such  that  the  one  unforgive- 
al'e  offence  is  neglect  of  propitiations.  Nevertheless,  we 
may  note  that  the  unredeemed  brutality  implied  by  the 
stories  of  the  earlier  gods,  is,  in  the  stories  of  the  later» 
couBideTBhljr  mitigated;  in  correspondence  with  t\\e  m\i<* 
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gation  of  barbarism  attending  the  progress  of  Greek  civili- 
zation* 

Nor  ia  the  ascribed  moral  standard  of  the  Hebrew  other- 
life,  do  WG  fail  to  see  a  kindred  similarity,  if  a  less  complete 
one.  Subordination  is  still  the  supreme  virtue.  If  this  ia 
displayed,  wrong  act«  are  condoned,  or  are  not  supposed  to  be 
wrong.  The  obalient  Abraliam  is  applauded  for  his  readi« 
nesd  to  sacrifice  Isaac:  there  is  no  sign  of  blame  for  so 
readily  accepting  the  murderous  suggestion  of  his  dream  as  a, 
dictate  from  heaven.  The  massacre  of  the  Amalekites  by 
divine  command,  is  completed  by  the  merciless  Samuel  with- 
out check;  and  there  is  tacit  condemnation  of  the  more  merciful 
SauL  But  though  the  God  of  the  Hebrews  is  represented  aa 
hardening  Pharaoh's  heart,  and  as  sending  a  lying  spirit  to 
deceive  Ahab  through  his  prophets;  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the^ 
ethical  codes  of  heaven  and  pamdise,  while  reflecting  the 
code  of  a  people  m  some  respects  barbarous,  reflect  tlie  code 
of  a  people  in  other  respects  morally  superior.  Justice  and 
mercy  enter  into  the  moral  standards  of  both  lives  (as  ex- 
pressed by  the  prophets,  at  least),  in  a  degree  not  shown  us 
in  the  moral  standaitls  of  lower  men. 


§  108,  And  here  we  are  introduced  to  the  fact  remaining 
to  be  noted — the  divergence  of  the  civilized  idea  lirom  the 
savage  idea.     Let  us  glance  at  the  chief  contrasts. 

llie  complete  substantiality  of  the  second  life  as  originally 
conceived,  following  necessarily  from  the  conception  of  the 
other^self  as  quite  substantial,  the  foregoing  evidence  clearly 
shows  us.  Somehow  keeping  himself  out  of  sights  the  de- 
ceased  eats,  drinks,  hunts,  and  fights  as  before.  How  material 
Ms  life  is  supposed  to  be,  we  see  in  such  facts  as  that,  among 
the  Kaffirs,  a  deceased's  weapons  are  "broken  or  bent  lest 
the  ghost,  during  some  midnight  return  to  air,  should  do 
injury  with  them,"  and  that  au  Australian  cuts  off  the  right 
thumb  ot  a  slain  enemy,  that  the  ghost  may  be  unable  to 
tliit?w  a  spear.  Evidently,  destruction  of  the  body  by 
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burning  or  otherwise,  tending  to  produce  a  qualified  notion  of 
the  revived  other-self,  tends  to  produce  a  qualified  notion  of 
the  other-life,  physically  considered.  The  rise  of  this  qualified 
notion  we  may  see  in  the  practice  of  burning  or  breaking  or 
cutting  to  pieces  the  things  intended  for  the  dead  man's  use. 
We  have  already  noted  cases  (§  84)  in  which  food  placed  with 
the  corpse  is  burnt  along  with  it ;  and  elsewhere,  in  pursuance 
of  the  same  idea,  the  property  is  burnt.  In  Africa  this  is  com- 
mon. Among  the  Koossas  the  widows  of  chiefs  "bum  all 
the  household  utensils ;"  the  Bagos  (Coast  Negroes)  do  the 
like,  and  include  all  their  stores  of  food :  "  even  their  rice  is 
not  saved  from  the  flames.''  It  is  a  custom  of  the  Comanches 
to  bum  the  deceased's  weapons.  Franklin  says  of  the  Chippe* 
wayans,  **  no  article  is  spared  by  these  unhappy  men  when  a 
near  relative  dies ;  their  clothes  and  tents  are  cut  to  pieces, 
their  guns  broken,  and  every  other  weapon  rendered  useless." 
Obviously  the  implication  is  that  the  ghosts  of  these  posses- 
sions go  with  the  deceased;  and  the  accompanying  belief 
that  the  second  life  is  physically  unlike  the  fii*st,  is  in  some 
cases  expressed :  it  is  said  that  the  essences  of  the  offerings 
made  are  consumed  by  departed  souls  and  not  the  substances 
of  them.  More  decided  still  seems  to  be  the  con- 

ceived contrast  indicated  by  destroying  models  of  the  .de- 
ceased's possessions.  This  practice,  prevailing  among  Wife 
Chinese,  was  lately  afresh  witnessed  by  Mr.  J.  Thomson ; 
who  describes  two  lamenting  widows  of  a  dead  mandarin 
whom  he  saw  giving  to  the  flames  "  huge  paper-models  of 
houses  and  furniture,  boats  and  sedans,  ladies-in-waiting  and 
gentlemen-pages."  Clearly,  another  life  in  which  the  burnt 
semblances  of  things  are  useful,  must  be  figured  as  of  a  very 
shadowy  kind. 

The  activities  and  gratifications  of  the  second  life,  origi- 
nally conceived  as  identical  with  those  of  the  first,  come 
in  course  of  time  to  be  conceived  as  more  or  less  unlike 
them.  Besides  seeing  that  at  first  the  predatory  races  look 
S&rward  to  predatory  occupations,  and  that  races  WvViv^  \s^ 
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agriculture  expect  to  plant  and  reap  as  before ;  we  see  that 
even  where  tliere  is  reached  the  advanced  social  state  impb'ed 
by  the  use  of  money,  the  burial  of  money  with  the  body 
shows  the  belief  that  there  will  be  buying  and  selling  in  the 
second  life ;  and  where  sham  coins  made  of  tinsel  are  burnt, 
tliero  remains  the  same  implication.  But  parallelism  passes 
into  divergence.  Without  tiying  to  trace  the  changes,  it  will 
suffice  if  we  turn  to  the  current  description  of  a  hereafter, 
in  which  the  daily  occupations  and  amiiseraentg  find  no 
place,  and  in  which  there  is  neither  marrying  nor  giving  in 
marriagei.  Stilly  being  conceived  as  a  life  in  which  all  the 
days  are  Sundays,  passed  *'  where  congregations  ne'er  break 
up/*  it  IS  conceived  as  akin  to  a  part  of  the  present  life,^ 
though  not  to  the  average  of  it 

Again,  the  supposed  form  of  social  order  becomes  partially 
unlike  the  known  form.  Type  of  government,  caste  dis- 
tinctions, servUe  institutions,  are  originally  transferred  from 
the  experiences  hero  to  the  imaginations  of  the  hereafter. 
But  though  in  the  conceptions  entertained  by  the  most 
civilized,  the  analogy  between  the  social  orders  of  the  first 
and  the  second  lives  does  not  wholly  disappear,  the  second 
deviates  a  good  deal  from  the  first  Though  the  gradations 
implied  by  a  hierarchy  of  archangels,  angels,  etc.,  bear  some 
relation  to  the  gradations  seen  around  ns;  yet  they  are 
thought  of  as  otherwise  based;  such  inequalities  as  arc 
imagined  have  a  different  origin. 

Similarly  respecting  the  ethical  conceptions  and  the  im- 
plied sentiments.  Along  with  the  emotional  modifications 
that  have  taken  place  during  ci\ilization,  there  have  gone 
modifications  in  the  beliefs  respecting  the  code  of  con* 
duct  and  the  measure  of  goodness  in  the  life  to  coma  The 
religion  of  enmity,  which  makes  international  revenge  a  duty 
and  successful  retaliation  a  glory,  is  to  be  wholly  abandoned ; 
and  the  rebgion  of  amity  to  be  unqualified.  Still,  in  certain 
respects  the  feelings  and  motives  now  dominant  are  to 
remain  dominant    The  desire  for  apptobation,  which  is  a 
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ruling  passion  here,  is  represented  as  being  a  ruling  passion 
hereafter.  The  giving  of  praise  and  receiving  of  approval 
are  figured  as  the  chief  sources  of  happiness. 

Lastly,  we  observe  that  the  two  lives  become  more  widely 
disconnected.  At  first  perpetual  intercourse  between  those 
in  the  one  and  those  in  the  other,  is  believed  to  be  going 
on.  The  savage  daily  propitiates  the  dead;  and  the  dead 
are  supposed  daily  to  aid  or  hinder  the  acts  of  the  living. 
This  dose  conmiunion,  persisting  throughout  the  earlier 
stages  of  civilization,  gradually  becomes  less  close.  Though 
by  paying  priests  to  say  masses  for  departed  souls,  and  by 
invocations  of  saints  for  help,  this  exchange  of  services  has 
been,  and  still  continues  to  be,  generally  shown ;  yet  the 
ktion  of  such  practices  among  the  most  advanced,  implies 

complete  sundering  of  the  two  lives  in  their  thoughts. 

Thus,  then,  as  the  idea  of  death  gets  gradually  marked 
ofT  from  the  idea  of  suspended  animation ;  and  as  the  antici- 
pated resurrection  comes  to  be  thought  of  as  more  and  more 
remote;  so  the  distinction  between  the  second  life  and  the 
first  life,  grows,  little  by  little,  decided.  The  second  life 
diverges  by  becoming  less  material ;  by  becoming  more 
unlike  in  its  occupations ;  by  having  another  kind  of  social 
order ;  by  presenting  gratifications  more  remote  from  those 
of  the  senses;  and  by  the  higher  standard  of  conduct  it 
assumes.  And  while  thus  differentiating  in  nature,  the  second 
life  separates  more  widely  from  the  first.  Communion  de- 
creases; and  there  is  an  increasing  interval  between  the 
ending  of  the  one  and  the  beginning  of  the  other. 


^^pessal 
^^^  con 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Tins  IDEAS  OF  AKOTHEK  WORLa 

§  109.  While  describiog  in  the  last  chapter,  tlic  ideas  of 
another  life,  I  Lave  quoted  passages  wliich  imply  ideas  of 
another  world.  The  two  sets  of  ideas  are  so  closely  con- 
nected, that  the  one  cannot  be  treated  without  occasiona 
reference  to  the  other.  I  have,  however,  reserved  the  second 
for  separate  treatment;  both  becanse  the  question  of  tlie 
locality  in  which  another  life  is  supposed  to  be  passed,  is 
a  separate  question,  and  because  men's  conceptions  of  that 
locality  undei"go  modifications  which  it  will  be  instructive  to 
trace. 

We  shall  find  that  by  a  process  akin  to  the  processe  _ 
lately  contemplated,  the  place  of  residence  for  the  dead 
diverges  slowly  frum  the  place  of  residence  for  the  living. 

§  110.  Originally  the  two  coincide:  the  savage  imagine 
his  dead  relatives  are  close  at  hand.  If  he  renews  thi 
supplies  of  food  at  their  graves,  and  otherwise  propitiat 
them,  the  implication  is  that  they  are  not  far  away,  or  that 
they  will  soon  be  back.    This  implication  he  accepts. 

The  Sandwich  Islanders  think  *'  the  spirit  of  the  departed 
hovers  about  the  places  of  its  former  resort;*'  and  in  Mada* 
gascar,  the  ghosts  of  ancestors  are  said  to  frequent  their 
tombs.  Tlie  Guiana  Indians  believe  "  every  place  is  haunted' 
where  any  have  died*'  So,  too,  is  it  throughout  Afncdi. 
On  the  Gold  Coast,  "  the  spirit  is  sup|x)sed  to  remain 
tie  spot  wbere  the  body  has  been  WmA;**  fiswl  \*V^ 
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Africans  ^  appear  to  imagine  the  sonls  to  be  always  near  the 
places  of  sepultore/'  Kay,  this  assumed  identity  of  habitat 
is,  in  some  cases,  even  closer.  In  the  country  north  of  the 
Zambesi,  ''all  believe  that  the  souls  of  the  departed  still 
mingle  among  the  living,  and  partake  in  some  way  of  the 
food  they  consuma"  So,  likewise,  *'  on  the  Aleutian  Islands 
the  invisible  souls  or  shades  of  the  departed  wander  about 
among  their  children.'' 

Certain  funeral  customs  lead  to  the  belief  in  a  special  place 
of  residence  near  at  hand ;  namely,  the  deserted  house  or 
village  in  which  the  deceased  lived.  The  Kamschadales 
"  frequently  remove  to  some  other  place  when  any  one  has 
died  in  the  hut,  without  dragging  the  corpse  along  with 
Among  the  Lepchas,  the  house  where  there  has  been 
a  death  "  is  almost  always  forsaken  by  the  surviving  inmates." 
The  motive,  sufficiently  obvious,  is  in  some  cases  assigned. 
If  a  deceased  Creek  Indian  "  has  been  a  man  of  eminent 
character,  the  family  immediately  remove  from  the  house  in 
which  he  is  buried,  and  erect  a  new  one,  with  a  belief  that 
where  the  bones  of  their  dead  are  deposited,  the  place  is 
always  attended  by  goblins."  Various  African  peoples  have 
the  same  practice.  Among  the  Balonda,  a  man  abandons 
the  hut  where  a  favourite  wife  died ;  and  if  he  revisits  the 
place,  "  it  is  to  pray  to  her  or  make  an  ofifering."  In  some 
cases  a  more  extensive  desertion  takes  place.  The  Hottentots 
remove  their  kraal  "  when  an  inhabitant  dies  in  it"  After 
a  death  the  Boobies  of  Fernando  Po  forsake  the  village  in 
which  it  occurred.  And  of  the  Bechuanas  we  read  that  "  on 
the  death  of  Mallahawan,  .  .  .  the  town  [Lattakoo]  was  re^ 
moved,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country." 

In  these  cases  the  consistency  is  complete.  From  the 
other  primitive  ideas  we  have  traced,  arises  this  primitive 
idea  that  the  second  life  is  passed  in  the  locality  in  which 
the  first  life  was  passed. 

f^U.  Elsewhere  we  trace  small  modifications:  t\i^  t^giOTL 
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Baid  to  be  haunted  by  the  soula  of  the  dead  becomes  widen 
Tlii;ugh  they  revisit  their  old  homes,  yet  commonly  they  keep 
at  some  distance. 

In  New  Caledonia,  **  the  spirits  of  the  departed  are  sup- 
posed to  go  to  the  bush ; "  and  in  Eromanga  **  spirits  are  also 
thought  to  roam  the  bush/'  We  find,  with  a  dilTerence,  this 
belief  among  some  Africans,  The  Coast  Nej^roes  think  there , 
are  wild  people  in  the  bush  who  summon  their  souls  to  mak 
slaves  of  them ;  and  the  notion  of  the  Bulloms  is  that  thti 
inferior  order  of  demons  reside  in  the  bush  near  the  tov 
and  the  su}>erior  further  off. 

In  other  coses  funeral  customs  generat^j  the  idea  that  the 
world  of  the  dead  is  an  adjacent  mountain.  The  Caribs 
buried  their  chiefs  on  hills ;  the  Comanches  on  "  the  highestj 
hill  in  the  neighbourhood ;"  the  Patagonians,  too,  interred  on 
the  summits  of  the  highest  hills ;  and  in  Western  Arabia,  the 
burial  gixjimds  "are  generally  on  or  near  the  summits  of 
mountains.**  This  practice  and  the  accompanying  belief,  have 
sometimes  an  immistakable  connexiom  We  saw  that  in 
Borneo  they  depo&it  the  bones  of  their  dead  on  the  least 
aooesaible  peaks  and  ridges.  Hence  the  Hill-Dyaks'  belief 
given  by  Low,  that  the  summits  of  the  hjglier  hills  am. 
l>eopled  wiUi  spirits ;  or,  as  St.  John  says,  "  with  re.gard  to  m 
future  state  the  (Land)  Dyaks  point  to  the  highest  mountain 
in  sight  as  the  abode  of  their  departed  friends/*  Many 
more  peoples  have  mountain  other- w^orlds.  In  Tahiti,  "  the 
heaven  most  familiar  .  .  .  was  situated  near  .  ,  .  glorious 
Tajnaliani,  the  resort  of  departed  spirits,  a  celebrated  moun- 
tain on  the  north-west  side  of  Ilaiatea."  As  w^e  lately  saw 
(§  97),  a  like  belief  prevails  in  Madagascar.  And  I  may  add 
the  statement  quoted  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  from  Dubois,  that 
the  "seats  of  happiness  are  represented  by  some  Hindu 
writers  to  be  vast  moimtains  on  the  north  of  India.** 

Where  caves  arc  used  for  intenut^nts,  they  become  the  sup- 
posed places  of  abiide  for  the  dead  ;  and  hence  develops  Urn 
iiollon  of  a  Bubtcrmnemi  odier-world.    Otdinai^  buxvaL.  joined 
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with  the  belief  in  a  double  who  continually  wanders  and 
retnms  to  the  grave,  may  perhaps  suggest  an  idea  like  that  of 
the  Khonds,  whose  "  divinities  [ancestral  spirits]  are  all  con- 
fined to  the  limits  of  the  earth :  within  it  they  are  believed 
to  reside,  emerging  and  retiring  at  wilL"  But,  obviously, 
cave-burial  tends  to  give  a  more  developed  form  to  this  con- 
ception. Professor  Nilsson,  after  pointing  out  how  the  evi- 
dence yielded  by  remains  in  caves  verifies  the  traditions  and 
allusions  current  throughout  Europe  and  Asia — after  referring 
to  the  villages  of  artificial  mountain-caves,  which  men  made 
when  they  became  too  numerous  for  natural  caves ;  and  after 
reminding  us  that  along  with  living  in  caves  there  went 
burial  in  caves;  remarks  that  ''this  custom,  like  all  religious 
customs,  .  .  .  survived  loDg  after  people  had  commenced 
to  inhabit  proper  houses."  This  connexion  of  practices  is 
especially  conspicuous  in  America,  from  Terra  del  Fuego  to 
Mexico,  as  indicated  in  §  87.  And  along  with  it  we  find  the 
conception  of  an  under-ground  region  to  which  the  dead 
betake  themselves  ;  as,  for  instance,  among  the  Patagonians ; 
who  believe  "  tliat  some  of  tliem  after  death  are  to  return  to 
those  divine  caverns  "  where  they  were  created,  and  where 
their  particular  deities  reside. 

§  112.  To  understand  fully  the  genesis  of  this  last  belief, 
we  must,  however,  join  with  it  the  genesis  of  the  belief  in 
more  distant  localities  inhabited  by  the  departed.  What 
changf  s  the  idea  of  another  world  close  at  hand,  to  the  idea 
of  another  world  comparatively  remote?  The  answer  is 
simple — migration. 

The  dreams  of  those  who  have  lately  migrated,  initiate 
beliefs  in  future  abodes  which  the  dead  reach  by  long  journeys. 
Having  attachments  to  relatives  left  behind,  and  being  subject 
to  home-sickness  (sometimes  in  extreme  degrees,  as  shown 
by  Livingstone's  account  of  some  negroes  who  died  from  it), 
uncivilized  men,  driven  hy  war  or  famine  to  other  \ia\i\\AyX»^ 
must  often  dream  of  the  places  and  persons  they  Yvave'\ftVL 
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Their  dreams,  narrated  and  accepted  in  the  original  wajr  aa 
actual  experiences,  make  it  appear  that  during  sleep  they  have 
been  to  their  old  abcnles.  First  one  and  then  another  dreams 
thns:  rendering  familiar  the  notion  of  visiting  the  father-land 
during  sleep.  Wliat,  naturally,  happens  at  death;  inter- 
Lpreted  as  it  is  by  the  primitive  man  ?  The  other*self  is  long 
rabsent — where  has  he  gone  ?  Obviously  to  the  place  which 
he  often  went  to,  and  from  wMch  at  otlier  times  he  returned 
Now  he  has  not  returned.  He  longed  to  go  back,  and  fre- 
quently said  he  would  go  back.  How  he  has  done  as  he  said 
he  would 

This  interpretation  we  meet  with  everywhere;  in  some 
cases  stated,  and  in  othera  implied*  Among  the  Peruvians, 
when  an  Ynca  died,  it  was  said  that  he  "  was  called  home  tc 
the  mansions  of  his  father  the  Sun/*  "  When  the  Mandam 
die  they  expect  to  return  to  the  original  seats  of  their  fore- 
futhers."  In  Mangaia  "  when  a  man  died,  his  spirit  was  sup- 
posed to  return  to  Avaiki,  »,t\,the  ancient  home  of  their  ances- 
tors in  the  region  of  sunset,"  "  Think  not,"  said  a  New  Zealand 
chief,  "that  my  origin  is  of  the  earth.  I  come  from  the 
heavens ;  my  ancestors  are  all  there ;  they  are  gods,  and  I 
shall  return  to  them/*  If  the  death  of  a  Santal  occurs  at  a 
distance  from  the  river,  **  his  nearest  kinsman  carries  a  little 
relic  .  *  .  and  places  it  in  the  current,  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  far  off  eastern  land  from  which  his  ancestors  came :' 
an  avuwed  purpose  wliich,  in  adjacent  regions,  dictates  the 
placing  of  the  entire  body  in  the  stream.  Similarly,  "the 
Teutonic  tribes  so  conceived  Uie  future  as  to  reduce  death 
to  a  *  home-going ' — a  return  to  the  Father."  Let  us 
observe  how  the  impUcationa  of  this  belief  correspond  with 
the  facts. 

Migrations  have  been  made  in  all  directions ;  and  hence, 
on  this  hypothesis,  there  must  have  arisen  many  different 
beliefs  respecting  the  direction  of  the  other  world.  These 
we  find.  I  do  not  mean  only  that  the  beliefs  differ  in 
mJelj^separatod  parts  of  the  world,    Va^  diff^t  within 
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each  considerable  area;  and  often  in  such  ways  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  probable  routes  through  which  the 
habitats  were  reached,  and  in  such  ways  as  to  agree  with 
traditions.  Thus  in  South  America  the  Ghonos^ 

**  trace  their  descent  from  western  nations  across  the  ocean  ;** 
and  they  anticipate  going  in  that  direction  after  death.  The 
adjacent  Araucanians  believe  that  "after  death  they  go 
towards  the  west  beyond  the  sea."  Expecting  to  go  to  the  east, 
whence  they  came,  Peruvians  of  the  Ynca  race  turned  the  face 
of  the  corpse  to  the  east;  but  not  so  those  of  the  aboriginal 
race  living  on  the  coast.  The  paradise  of  the  Ottomacks  of 
Ouiana^  is  in  the  west ;  while  that  of  the  Central  Americans 
was  **  where  the  sun  rises."  In  North  America  the  Chinooks, 
inhabiting  high  latitudes,  have  their  heaven  in  the  south,  as 
also  have  the  Chippewas;  while  the  tribes  inhabiting  the 
more  southerly  parts  of  the  continent,  have  their  "  happy 
hunting-grounds  "  in  the  west.  Again,  in  Asia  the  paradise 
of  the  Kalmucks  is  in  the  west;  that  of  the  Kookies  in 
the  north ;  that  of  the  Todas  "  where  the  sun  goes  down." 
And  there  are  like  differences  among  the  beliefs  of  the 
Polynesian  Islanders.  In  Eromanga  **  the  spirits  of  the 
dead  are  supposed  to  go  eastward;"  while  in  Lifu,  "the 
spirit  is  supposed  to  go  westward  at  death,  to  a  place  called 
Loeha."  As  is  shown  by  one  of  the  above  cases, 

the  position  of  the  corpse  has  reference,  obviously  implied 
and  in  some  cases  avowed,  to  the  road  which  the  deceased 
is  expected  to  take.  By  the  Mapuch^s  the  body  is  placed 
sitting  "  with  the  face  turned  towards  the  west — the  direc- 
tion of  the  spirit-land."  The  Damaras  place  the  corpse 
with  the  face  towards  the  north,  "to  remind  them  (the 
natives)  whence  they  originally  came ; "  and  the  corpses  of 
the  neighbouring  Bechuanas  are  made  to  face  to  the  same 
point  of  the  compass. 

Along  with  these  different  conceptions  there  go  different 
ideas  of  the  journey  to  be  taken  after  death ;  with  oott^- 
BpoDdingly-diaerent  preparatioiia  for  it    There  is  tYie  jouTive^ 
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to  an  undet-world;  the  journey  over  land ;  the  journey  dowo 
a  river;  and  the  journey  across  the  sea. 

Descent  tram  tro'^lodytes,  alike  shown  by  remains  at 
surviving  in  traditions,  generates  a  gronpof  beliefs  reapectij 
man's  origin;  and  (when  joined  with  thia  expectation  of 
returning  at  death  t/O  the  ancestml  home)  a  further  group  of 
beliefs  respecting  the  loc^^Uty  of  the  other  world.  "  At  least 
one- half  of  the  tribes  in  America  represent  that  man  waa 
first  created  under  the  ground,  or  in  the  rocky  caverns  of  the 
mountains/'  says  Catlin.  Tliis  is  a  notion  which  could 
scarcely  fail  to  arise  among  those  whose  forefathers  dwelt  in 
caves.  Having  no  language  capable  of  expressing  Uie  dif* 
ference  between  begetting  and  Glycating,  their  traditions 
inevitably  represent  them  as  having  been  made  in  caves, 
or^  more  vfiguely*  as  having  come  out  of  the  earth.  Accord- 
ing as  the  legends  remain  special  (which  they  are  likely 
to  do  where  the  particular  caves  once  inhabited  are  in  the 
neighbourhood)  or  become  general  (which  they  are  likely 
to  do  where  the  tril»e  migrates  to  otlier  regions)  the  belief 
may  assume  the  one  or  the  other  form.  In  the  first  case, 
there  will  arise  stories  such  as  that  current  in  the  Basuto* 
Duntry,  where  exists  a  cavern  whence  the  natives  say  they 
proceeded ;  or  such  as  tliat  named  by  Livingstone  con- 
cerning a  cave  near  the  village  of  Sechele,  which  is  said 
to  bo  **the  habitation  of  the  Deity."  In  the  second  case, 
there  will  arise  such  ideas  as  those  still  existing  among  the 
Todas,  who  think  of  their  ancestors  as  having  risen  from  the 
ground  *,  and  such  ideas  as  those  of  the  ancient  historic  races, 
who  regarded  ** mother  Earth"  as  the  source  of  all  beings^ 
Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  we  do  actually  find  along  with 
the  belief  in  a  subterrauoan  origin,  the  belief  in  a  subter^ 
ranean  world,  whei^  the  departed  rejoin  their  ancestors. 
Without  dwelling  on  the  effects  produced  in  primitive  minds 
by  such  vast  branching  caverns  as  the  Mammoth-cave  of 
Kentucky,  or  the  cave  of  Bellamar  in  Florida,  it  suffices 
to  rememlwr  that  in  limestone-formationa  aU  ovet  iU<i  ^lobe^ 
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water  has  formed  long  ramifying  passages  (in  this  direction 
bringing  the  explorer  to  an  impassable  chasm,  in  that  to 
an  nnder-gronnd  river)  to  see  that  the  belief  in  an'  inde- 
finitely-extended nnder-world  is  almost  certain  to  arise.  On 
recalling  the  credolity  shown  by  our  own  rustics  in  every 
locality  where  some  neighbouring  deep  pool  or  tarn  is 
painted  out  as  bottomless,  it  will  be  manifest  that  caves  of 
no  great  extent,  remaining  unexplored  to  their  termiDations, 
readily  come  to  be  regarded  as  endless — as  leading  by 
murky  ways  to  gloomy  infernal  regions.  And  where  any 
such  cave,  originally  inhabited,  was  then  or  afterwards  used 
for  purposes  of  sepulture,  and  was  consequently  considered 
OS  peopled  by  the  souls  of  ancestors,  there  would  result  the 
belief  that  the  journey  after  death  to  the  ancestral  home, 
ended  in  a  descent  to  Hades.* 

Where  the  journey  thus  ending,  or  otherwise  ending,  is  a 
long  one,  preparations  have  to  be  made.  Hence  the  club 
put  into  the  hand  of  the  dead  Fijian  to  be  ready  for  self- 
defence  ;  hence  the  spear-thrower  fastened  to  the  finger  of  a 
New  Caledonian's  corpse  ;  hence  the  "  hell-slioon  "  provided 
by  the  Scandinavians;  hence  the  sacrificed  horse  or  camel 
on  which  to  pursue  the  weary  way ;  hence  the  passports  by 
which  the  Mexicans  warded  o£f  some  of  the  dangers ;  hence 
the  dog's  head  laid  by  the  Esquimaux  on  the  grave  of  a 
child  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  land  of  souls ;  hence  the 
ferry-money,  and  the  presents  for  appeasing  the  demons 
met 

Of  course,  a  certain  family-likeness  among  alleged  diffi- 
culties of  this  return-journey  after  death,  is  to  be  expected 
where  the  migrations  have  had  similar  difficulties.  The 
heaven  of  the  Gold  Coast  Negroes,  is  an  "  inland  country 
called  Bosmanque:"   a  river  having  to  be  crossed  on  the 

*  A  eonfirmation  hat  been  pointed  out  to  me  since  the  abore  passage  was 
pat  in  type.  If  with  the  primitive  Hebrew  practice  of  cave-burial  (shown 
bj  AbnJiam's  purchase)  we  join  the  fact  that  Sheol  literally  means  **  caye ;" 
we  may  infer  that  along  with  developmeDt  of  the  ghost  into  a  pcTmaneiiU^* 
saagtarg' 3ouJ,  there  went  development  of  the  cave  into  an  under-woTYd* 
JO 
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way.  ThU  ia  naturally  a  leading  event  in  the  description 
of  the  journey,  among  inhabitants  of  continents.  An  over- 
limd  migration  am  rarely  have  occurred  without  some  largo 
river  being  met  with.  The  passing  of  such  a  river  will,  ia 
the  surviving  tradition,  figure  as  a  chief  obstacle  overcome  j 
and  the  re-passing  it  will  be  considered  a  chief  obstacle  nn 
Uie  journey  back,  made  by  the  dead.  Sometimes  inability 
to  pass  the  river  ia  the  assigned  reason  for  a  supposed  return 
of  the  soul.  By  a  North  American  tribe,  the  revival  from 
trance  is  thus  explained :  the  other*self,  failing  to  get  aci-oss, 
came  back.  It  is  not  impossible  tliat  the  conceived  danger 
of  this  river-crossing — a  danger  so  great  that,  having  once 
eseft|x}tl,  the  deceased  will  not  encounter  it  again — leads  to 
the  idea  that  spirits  cannot  pass  over  running  streams. 

Wliere  a  migrating  tribe,  instead  of  reaching  the  new 
Wtat  by  an  overland  route»  has  reached  it  by  ascending 
river,  the  tmdition,  and  the  consequent  notion  of  the 
journey  back  to  the  ancestral  home,  tidce  other  shapes  and 
entail  other  preparations,  Humboldt  tells  us  that  in  South 
America,  tribes  8i)read  along  the  rivers  and  their  branches ; 
the  intervening  foixBsts  being  impenetrable.  In  Borneo,  too, 
where  the  invading  races  are  located  about  the  shores  and 
rivers,  tho  rivers  have  clearly  been  the  channels  up  which 
the  interior  had  been  reached*  Hence  certain  fimeral  rites 
which  occur  in  Borneo.  The  Kanowits  send  much  of  a 
deceased  chiefs  goods  adrift  in  a  frail  canoe  on  the  rivei^^ 
The  Malanaus  used  "  to  drift  the  deceased's  sword,  eatabk^^f 
cloths»  jars — and  often  in  former  days  a  slave  woman  accom* 
jpaniod  these  ailicles.  chained  to  the  boat — out  to  sea,  with  a 
>ng  ebb  tide  running.*'  Desoribing  this  is  a  custom  of 
the  pist,  Brooke  says  that  at  present  **  these  crafts  are 
jilaced  near  Uidr  graves :  **  an  example  of  the  way  in  which 
ol>servancc8  become  modiG^  and  their  meanings  obscured, 
A  kindrtKi  example  is  furnisbed  by  the  Chinooks,  who, 
y^.ttU,,,  t\yQ  body  in  a  amoo  near  the  river-side,  placa  the 
CiA^  i  its  head  po'mim^  dowti  the  ^ir^^ajn. 
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The  joarney  to  the  other-world  do¥m  a  river,  brings  us 
with  scarcely  a  break  to  the  remaining  kind  of  jonmey — 
that  over  the  sea.  We  habitually  find  it  where  there  has 
been  an  over-sea  migration.  The  heaven  of  the  Tongans  is 
a  distant  island.  Though  it  is  not  dear  where  Bulo,  the 
Fijian  abode  of  bliss,  is  situated,  yet  *'  the  fact  that  it  cannot 
be  reached  except  in  a  canoe,  shows  that  it  is  separated  from 
this  world  by  water."  The  entrance  to  the  Samoan  Hades 
is  ''at  the  west-end  of  Savaii,"  and  to  reach  this  entrance 
the  spirit  (if  belonging  to  a  person  living  on  another 
island)  journeyed  partly  by  land  and  partly  swimming  the 
intermediate  sea  or  seas.  Moreover  the  Samoans  "  say  of  a 
zhiet  who  has  died, '  he  has  sailed' ''  Along  with,  or  instead 
of,  these  distinct  statements,  we  have,  in  other  cases, 
practices  sufficiently  significant.  Sometimes  a  part  of  a 
canoe  is  found  near  a  grave  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  In 
New  Zealand,  undoubtedly  peopled  by  immigrant  Poly- 
nesians, Angas  says  a  canoe,  sometimes  with  sails  and 
paddles,  or  part  of  a  canoe,  is  placed  beside  or  in  their 
graves ;  while  the  statement  of  Thompson  that  the  bodies  of 
New  Zealand  chiefs  were  put  into  canoe-shaped  boxes,  shows 
us  a  modification  which  explains  other  such  modifications. 
Already  we  have  seen  that  the  Chonos,  of  western  Pata- 
gonia, who  trace  their  descent  from  western  people  across 
the  ocean,  expect  to  go  back  to  them  after  death ;  and  here 
it  is  to  be  added  that  "  they  bury  their  dead  in  canoes,  near 
the  sea.'"  Of  the  Araucanians,  too,  with  like  traditions  and 
like  expectations,  we  read  that  a  chief  is  sometimes  buried  in 
a  boat  Bonwick  alleges  of  the  Australians  that  formerly  in 
Port  Jackson,  the  body  was  put  adrift  in  a  bark  canoe ;  and 
Angas,  again  showing  us  how  an  observance  having  at  first 
an  unmistakable  meaning  passes  into  a  form  of  which  the 
meaning  is  less  distinct,  says  the  New  South  Wales  people 
sometimes  bury  the  dead  in  a  bark  canoe. 

like  evidence  is  found  in  the  northern  hem\^^lve\^« 
AmoLiff  the  Cbinooka  "all  excepting  slaves,  axe  laiOi  Vn 
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canoes  or  wooden  aepulchres;'*  the  Ostyaks  "bury  in 
lYoato;"  and  there  were  kindred  HBages  among  tLe  ancient 
Seandirmviana, 

§  lis.  Yet  a  further  explanation  ia  thus  afforded.  We 
•86  how,  in  the  s^Lino  society^  thero  arise  beliefs  in  two  or 
mom  other-worlds.  When  with  migration  thei-e  is  joined 
conquest,  invaders  and  invaded  will  naturally  have  different 
ancejitral  homes  to  which  their  respective  dead  depart 
Haliitually,  where  physical  and  mental  nnUkenesses  indicate 
unlike  origins  of  the  governing  classes  and  the  governed 
elassos,  there  is  a  belief  in  unlike  other-worlds  for  them. 
The  Samoan  chiefs  **  were  supposed  to  have  a  separate 
place  allotted  to  them,  called  Fulotu."  We  have  seen 
that  in  l*eru,  the  Ynca  race  and  the  aborigines  went 
after  death  to  different  regions.  In  the  opinion  of  some 
Tongana,  only  the  chiefs  have  souls,  and  go  to  Bolotoo,  their 
heaven ;  the  probability  being  that  the  tmditions  of  the 
more  recent  conquering  immigrants,  and  the  belief  in  their 
return  journey  after  death,  are  relatively  distinct  and 
doniinftjiL  Using  the  clue  thus  furnished,  we  may  see  how 
the  difftnvnt  other-worlds  for  different  ranks  in  the  same 
society,  become  other  worlds  for  good  and  bad  respectively. 
On  remembering  that  our  word  i^Ulain,  now  so  expressive  of 
detestable  character^  once  merely  meant  a  serf,  whUo  noble 
was  git  fii-st  indicative  only  of  high  social  position;  we 
cannot  question  the  tendency  of  early  opinion  to  identify 
subjection  with  badness  and  supremacy  with  goodness.  On 
also  remembering  that  victors  become  the  military  class, 
while  vanquished  become  alavea  who  do  not  fight,  and  that 
in  societies  so  constituted  worth  is  measured  by  bravery, 
we  perceive  a  further  reason  why  the  other-worlds  of 
upper  end  lower  olasees*  IhcMigh  originally  their  respectiTe 
eiicestml  homes,  oome  to  be  regarded  as  places  for  worthy 
and  tinworthy*  Katurally^  therefore,  where  indigenous 
de^c^idaaia  fwm  cave*dwellers  haxQ  Xifisa^  ^ub^u^ted  hj 
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an  invading  race,  it  will  happen  that  the  respective  places 
to  which  the  two  expect  to  letum,  will  differentiate  into 
places  for  bad  and  good.  There  will  arise  such  a  belief 
as  that  of  the  Nicaragua-people,  who  held  that  the  bad 
(those  who  died  in  their  houses)  went  under  the  earth  to 
Miqtanteot,  while  the  good  (who  died  in  battle)  went  to 
serve  the  gods  where  the  sun  rises,  in  the  country  whence  the 
maize  came.  As  the  Patagonians  show  us,  the  unsubjugated 
descendants  of  cave-dwellers  do  not  regard  the  under-world 
as  a  place  of  misery.  Contrariwise,  their  return  after  death 
to  the  •*  divine  caverns,"  is  to  bring  a  pleasurable  life  with 
the  god  who  presides  in  the  land  of  strong  drink.  But 
where,  as  in  Mexico,  there  have  been  conquests,  the  under- 
world is  considered,  if  not  as  a  place  of  punishment,  still  as  a 
relatively-uncomfortable  place. 

Thus  then,  the  noteworthy  fact  is  that  a  supposed  infernal 
abode  like  the  Greek  Hades,  not  undesirable  as  conceived 
by  proximate  descendants  of  troglodytes,  may  differentiate 
into  a  dreary  place,  and  at  length  into  a  place  of  punish- 
ment, mainly  because  of  the  contrast  with  the  better  places 
to  which  the  other  souls  go — Isles  of  the  West  for  the 
specially  brave,  or  the  celestial  abode  for  favourites  of  the 
gods.  And  the  further  noteworthy  fact  is,  that  the  most 
inhospitable  regions  .into  which  rebe^j  are  expelled,  yield 
a  kindred  origin  for  a  Tartarus  or  a  Gehenna.* 

§  114  Interpretablo  after  the  same  general  manner,  is 
the  remaining  conception  of  another  world,  above  or  outside 
of  this  world.     The  transition  from  a  mountain  abode  to 

*  While  this  ii  in  the  pross,  I  find  in  the  oldest  of  all  known  legends,  the 
Babylonian  account  of  the  flood,  evidence  that  heaven,  as  then  oonceived, 
was  the  territory  whence  the  conquering  race  came.  The  residence  of  the 
gods,  to  which  Xisithrus  is  translated  for  his  piety,  is  "  on  the  Persian  Gulf, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates  ;"  and  Mr.  G.  Smith  points  out  that  this 
wae  tha  lacred  region  whence  came  the  beings  wlio  taught  the  Babylonians 
the  arti,  and  were  worshipped  by  them.  [The  expression  "  while  this  is  in 
the  prees,"  doee  not  refer  to  tbi§  edition.  This  note  was  added  va  \t\i«  &t%\ 
editionj 
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an  abode  in  tlie  slcy,  conceived  bb  the  sky  is  by  primiiive 
men,  presents  no  difficnities. 

Burial  on  hilh  is  practised  by  many  peoples ;  and  we  have 
already  seen  tliat  there  are  places,  as  Borneo,  where,  along 
with  tlie  custom  of  depositing  a  chiefs  remains  on  some  peak 
ditlicult  of  access,  there  goes  the  belief  that  the  spirits  of  the 
depaiied  inhabit  the  mountain-tops.  That  the  custom  canses 
the  belief,  is  in  this  case  probable;  though,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  an  apparently-similar  belief  arises  otherwise. 
Here,  however,  it  concerns  ns  only  to  observe  that  **the 
highest  mountain  in  sight'*  is  regarded  as  a  world  peopled 
by  the  departed ;  and  that  in  the  imdeveloped  8i>eech  of 
savages,  living  on  a  peak  up  in  the  heavens  is  readily  con- 
founded with  living  in  the  heavena  llemcmbering  that, 
originally,  the  firmament  is  considered  as  a  dome  supported 
by  tliese  loftiest  peaks,  the  conclusion  tliat  those  who  live  ou 
them  have  access  to  it,  is  a  conclusion  certain  to  be  drawn. 

But,  as  already  hinted,  besides  tlie  above  origin,  carrying 
with  it  the  bt^lief  that  departed  souls  of  men  live  on  tho^ 
ni(jiintaiu-tups,  or  in  the  heavens,  there  is  another  possible,^ 
and  indeed  pmbable,  origin,  not  carrying  such  a  conclusion ; 
but,  contrariwise,  restricting  this  heavenly  abode  to  a  dif*^ 
ferent  race  of  beings.  Observe  how  this  other  belief  is9 
suggested,  J  The  choice  of  high  places  for  purposes/ 

of  defencd  we  may  trace  back  through  civilized  times  into 
barbarous  times.     What  many  of  our  own  castles  show  us — 
what  we  are  shown  by  modern  and  ancient  fortresses  on  tlio 
Ehine — what  we  are  shown  by  medifeval  towns  and  villi^eafl 
capping    the    hills    in   Italy,  and   by   scattered   fastnesaeifl 
perched  on  scarcely  accessible  peaks  tliroughout  the  East;  wvH 
are  shown  wherever  primitive  savagery  has  been  outgrown 
in  regions  afturding  fit  sites,      A  fortress  on  an  elevation  in 
ancient  Mexico,  is  described  by  Godoi ;  the  Panches  made 
entreucLnnints  on  high  sjjots;  and  the  Peruvians  foHified  tiia 
toj>s  of  mountains  by  ranges  of  walled  moats.     Both  invaded 
niid  invaders   Jiave    thus  utilized,  covmvmudim  t.mixieucea* 
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The  Temains  of  Boman  encampments  on  our  own  hills^ 
remind  us  of  this  last  use.  Clearly  then,  during  the  con- 
flicts and  subjugations  which  have  been  ever  going  on,  the 
seizing  of  an  elevated  stronghold  by  a  conquering  race,  has 
been  a  not  infrequent  occurrence;  and  the  dominance  of 
this  race  has  often  gone  along  with  the  continued  habitation 
of  this  stronghold.  An  account  given  by  Brooke 

of  his  long  contest  with  a  mountain-chief  in  Borneo,  shows 
what  would  be  likely  to  happen  when  the  stronghold  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  superior  race.  His  antagonist  had 
fortified  an  almost  inaccessible  crag  on  the  top  of  Sadok^ 
a  mountain  about  5,000  feet  high,  surrounded  by  lower 
mountains.  Described  by  Brooke  as  "grim  and  grand,*' 
it  figures  in  Dyak  legends  and  songs  as  *'  the  Grand  Mount, 
towards  which  no  enemy  dare  venture."  The  first  attempt  to 
take  this  fastness  failed  utterly;  the  second,  in  which  a 
small  mortar  was  used,  also  failed ;  and  only  by  the  help 
of  a  howitzer,  dragged  up  by  the  joint  strength  of  hundreds 
of  yelling  Dyaks,  did  the  third  attempt  succeed.  This  chief- 
tain,  who  had  many  followers  and  was  aided  by  subordinate 
chiefs,  Layang,  Nanang,  and  Loyioh,  holding  secondary  forts 
serving  as  outposts,  was  unconquerable  by  the  surrounding 
tribes,  and  was  naturally  held  in  dread  by  them.  "  Grand- 
father Rentap,"  as  he  was  commonly  called,  was  dangerously 
violent;  occasionally  killed  his  own  men;  was  regardless 
of  established  customs ;  and,  among  other  feats,  took  a  second 
wife  from  a  people  averse  to  the  match,  carried  her  off  to  his 
eyrie,  and,  discarding  the  old  one,  made  the  young  one  Eanee 
of  Sadok.  Already  there  were  superstitions  about  him. 
"  Snakes  were  supposed  to  possess  some  mysterious  con- 
nection with  Ecntap's  forefathers,  or  the  souls  of  the  latter 
resided  in  these  loathsome  creatures."  Now  if, 

instead  of  a  native  ruler  thus  living  up  in  the  clouds  (wJiich 
hindered  the  last  attack),  keeping  the  country  around  in  fear, 
<>ccasionally  coming  down  to  fulfil  a  threat  of  vengeance, 
*^d  giriug  origin  to  stories  already  growing  into  B\vpeia\i 
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tions,  we  suppose  a  luleT  belonging  to  an  invading 
which,  bringing  knowledge,  skill,  arts  and  implements, 
unknown  to  the  natives,  were  regarded  as  beings  of  superior 
kind,  just  as  civilized  men  now  are  by  savages;  we  shall  see 
that  there  would  inevitably  arise  legends  concerning  this 
superior  race  seated  in  the  sky.  Considering  that  among 
these  very  Dyaks,  divine  beings  are  conceived  as  diiJering 
BO  little  from  men,  that  the  supreme  god  and  creator,  Tapa, 
is  supposed  to  dwell  "  in  a  house  like  that  of  a  Malay, .  •  • 
himself  being  clothed  like  a  Dyak  ;*  we  shall  see  that 
the  ascription  of  a  divine  character  to  a  conqueror  thua 
placed^  would  be  certain.  And  if  the  country  was  one 
which  droughta  had  fostered  the  faith  in  rain-makers  a 
"  heaveu'herds  '* — ^if,  as  among  the  Zulus,  there  was  a  belii 
iu  weather-doctors  able  to  *'  contend  with  the  lightning 
and  hail,"  and  to  "  send  the  lightning  to  another  doctor  to 
try  him;"  tliis  ruler,  living  on  a  peak  round  which  tho 
clouds  formed  and  whence  the  storms  came,  would,  without 
hesitation,  be  regarded  as  the  causer  of  these  changes — as  a 
thunderer  holding  the  lightninga  in  his  hand,*  Joined  with 
which  ascribed  powers,  there  would  nevertheless  be  stories  of 
his  descents  from  this  idace  np  in  the  heavens,  appearances 
among  men,  and  amours  with  their  daughters.  Grant  a  little 
time  for  such  legends  to  be  exaggenited  and  idealized — 
let  the  facta  be  magnified  as  was  the  fe^t  of  Samson  with 
the  ass's  jawbone,  or  the  prowess  of  AchiUes  making  "tho 
earth  flow  with  blood,*'  or  the  achievement  of  liamses  II 
in  slaying  100,000  foes  single-handed;  anfl  there  would  bft. 
reached  the  idea  that  hexiveu  was  the  abode  of  superhumai 
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*  A  belief  of  the  jincicnt  Mcxii-uma  illuetratea  this  notion  that  Mng 
liTing  where  the  cloucla  gather,  are  the  cauaera  of  them.  "  Tlaloc^  oiherwh 
Tialooaieueili  (Ma«ior  of  P»nidi««?)  waa  the  god  of  water.  Thej  coiled  1 
fiirtilixor  oi  the  earth,  »  .  .  hu  rvAitled  upon  iht)  highest  muujilajjie,  where 
tho  clouds  »ro  goiicrailj  formed,  .  .  .  The  nndeuta  aleo  believed  that  in 
all  tho  high  moiintoiuB  there  resided  other  gods,  eubttU-em  to  Tl»loo.  Thej 
*   «   .   were  revrrcil  not  only  aa  ^oUa  of  wttter^  but  nhso  liB  iho  god*  of  moua* 
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bdogs  eommanding  the  powers  of  nature  and  punishing 
men.* 

I  am  aware  that  this  interpretation  will  be  called  Euheme- 
ristic ;  and  that  having  so  called  it,  the  my thologists  whose 
views  are  now  in  fashion  will  consider  it  disposed  of.  Only 
incidentally  implied  as  this  view  here  is,  I  must  leave  it  for 
the  present  unsupported.  By-and-by,  after  showing  that 
it  is  congruous  with  all  the  direct  evidence  we  have  respect- 
ing primitive  modes  of  thought,  I  hope  further  to  show  that 
the  multitudinous  facts  which  existing  uncivilized  and  semi- 
civilized  races  furnish,  yield  no  support  to  the  current 
theories  of  mythologists,  and  that  these  theories  are  equally 
at  variance  with  the  laws  of  mental  evolution. 

§  115.  The  general  conclusion  to  which  we  are  led  is 
that  the  ideas  of  another  world  pass  through  stages  of 
development.  The  habitat  of  the  dead,  originally  conceived 
as  coinciding  with  that  of  the  living,  gradually  diverges — 
here  to  the  adjacent  forest,  there  to  the  remoter  forest,  and 
elsewhere  to  distant  hills  and  mountains.  The  belief  that 
the  dead  rejoin  their  ancestors,  leads  to  further  divergences, 
which  vary  according  to  the  traditions.  Stationary  de- 
scendants of  troglodytes  think  they  return  to  a  subterranean 
other-world,  whence  they  emerged;  while  immigrant  races 
have  for  their  other-worlds  the  abodes  of  their  fathers,  to 
which  they  journey  after  death:  over  land,  down  a  river, 
or  across  the  sea,  as  the  case  may  be.  Societies  consisting 
of  conquerors  and  conquered,  having  separate  traditions  of 
origin,  have  separate  other- worlds ;  which  differentiate  into 
superior  and  inferior  places,  in  correspondence  with  the 
respective  positions  of  the  two  races.     Conquests  of  these 

*  Such  s  conception,  once  evolved,  need  not  be  restricted  to  the  original 
locality.  Storms  bursting  in  the  akj  far  from  this  mountain  stronghold, 
would  be  taken  as  evidence  that  the  thuuderer  had  access  to  other  parts  of 
the  heavens ;  and  hence  when  the  race  migrated,  this  heaven-god,  proved  by 
the  occurrence  of  storms  to  have  accompanied  them,  would  be  e^enlxxaXV) 
locaiiMkf  au  other  mountainB  whence  tbo  aiorm  oommonly  came* 
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mixed  peoples  by  more  powerful  immigrants^  bring  further 
complications — additional  other-worlds,  more  or  less  unlike 
in  theur  characters.  Finally,  where  the  places  for  the  de- 
parted, or  for  superior  classes  of  beings,  are  mountain-tops, 
there  is  a  transition  to  an  abode  in  the  heavens ;  which,  at 
first  near  and  definite,  passes  into  the  remote  and  indefinite. 
So  that  the  supposed  residence  for  the  dead,  originally  coin- 
ciding with  the  residence  of  the  living,  is  little  by  little  re- 
moved in  thought :  distance  and  direction  grow  increasingly 
vague,  and  finally  the  localization  disappears  in  space. 

All  these  conceptions,  then,  which  have  their  root  in  tho 
primitive  idea  of  death,  simultaneously  undergo  like  pro* 
gressive  modifications.  Eesurrection,  once  looked  for  as 
immediate,  is  postponed  indefinitely;  the  ghost,  originally 
conceived  as  quite  substantial,  fades  into  ethereality;  tho 
other-life,  which  at  first  repeated  this  exactly,  becomes  more 
and  more  unlike  it;  and  its  place,  from  a  completely-known 
adjacent  spot,  passes  to  a  Romewhere  unknown  and  un- 
imagined. 
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CHAPTEB  XVL 

THE  IDEAS  OF  SUPERNATURAL  AGEKTSw 

§  116.  Specialized  as  they  are  in  correspondence  with  our 
thoughts,  our  words  do  not  represent  truly  the  thoughts  of 
the  savage;  and  often  entirely  misrepresent  them.  The 
supernatural  pre-supposes  the  natural;  and  until  there  has 
been  reached  that  idea  of  orderly  causation  wliich  we  call 
natural,  there  can  exist  no  such  idea  as  wo  imply  by  super- 
natural I  am  obliged  to  use  the  word,  however,  in  default 
of  a  better ;  but  the  reader  must  be  cautioned  against  ascrib- 
ing to  the  primitive  man  a  conception  like  that  which  the 
word  gives  to  us. 

This  premised,  let  us,  so  far  as  we  can,  picture  the  imaginary 
environment  the  primitive  man  makes  for  himself,  by  the 
interpretations  described  in  the  last  four  chapters.  Incon- 
sistent in  detail  as  are  the  notions  he  forms  concerning 
surrounding  actions,  they  are,  in  their  ensemble,  consistent 
with  the  notions  that  have  been  set  forth  as  necessarily 
generated  in  him, 

§  117.  In  every  tribe,  a  death  from  time  to  time  adds 
another  ghost  to  the  many  ghosts  of  those  who  died  before. 
We  have  seen  that,  originally,  these  ghosts  arfe  thought  of  as 
dose  at  hand — haunting  the  old  home,  lingering  near  the 
place  of  burial,  wandering   about  in  the  adjacent  \iv\^ 
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Continually  accumulating,  they  form  a  siirrounding  popula- 
tion ;  usually  invisible,  but  some  of  them  occasionally 
Here  are  a  few  illustTatious. 

By  Australians  the  supernatural  beings  thus  derived  are 
supposed  to  be  everywhere :  the  face  of  the  country  swarms 
with  them — thickets,  watering-places,  rocks.  The  Veddahs, 
who  trust  in  "the  shades  of  their  ancestors  and  their 
children,"  "l>elieve  that  the  air  is  peopled  with  spirits, 
tliat  every  rock  and  every  tree,  every  forest  and  every  hill, 
in  short,  every  feature  of  nature,  has  its  genius  loci"  The 
Tasnianians  imagine  "  a  host  of  malevolent  spirits  and  mis- 
chievoufl  goblins'*  in  caverns,  forests,  clefts,  mountain-tops*. 
Where  burial  witliin  the  house  prevails,  the  ghosts  of  tli© 
dead  are  conceived  to  be  at  the  elbows  of  the  living;  and 
where,  as  among  the  aborigines  of  the  Amazons,  *'  some  of  the 
large  houses  have  more  than  a  hundred  graves  in  tliem," 
they  must  be  thought  of  as  ever  jostling  their  descendants. 
**To  a  Karen,  the  world  is  more  thickly  peopled  with  spirits 
than  it  is  with  mem  .  .  ,  The  spirits  of  the  departed 
dead  crowd  around  liim/*  Shnilarly  the  Tahitians  "imagined 
they  lived  in  a  world  of  spirits,  which  surrounded  them 
night  and  day,  watching  every  action/*  Here  regarded  a«i 
friendly^  and  here  as  workers  of  mischief,  the  ancestral  spirits^ 
are,  in  some  cases,  driven  away,  as  by  the  Kicobar  people — 

"  Once  in  the  year,  and  sometimes  when  great  aicknesa  prevails,  thay  J 
the  NicobarianH]  build  a  Jarge  canoe^  and  the  Minloven,  or  juieat,  hatf  I 
the  boat  earned  close  to  each  house,  aiid  then,  by  his  noise,  he  compels  I 
ail  the  bad  spirits  to  leave  tlie  dwelling,  and  to  get  into  the  canoe  ;  1 
men,  women,  and  children  aiwbt  him  in  liia  conjuration.    The  doots  of 
the  house  are  shut ;  the  Ladder  is  taken  out  [the  houses  are  built  on 
jxiBtfi  8  or  0  feet  high] ;  the  boat  is  then  dra^^ged  along  to  the  seashore^ 
where  it  ie  soon  carried  off  by  the  waves,  with  a  full  cargo  of  devila.** 

There  h  a  like  custom  in  the  Maldive  islands ;  and  some 
of  the  Indians  of  California  annually  expel  the  ghosts  which 
have  accumulated  during  the  year. 

These  multitudinous  disembodied  spirits  are  ageuta  ever 
svailahle,  as  conceived  antecedents  to  all  occurrences  ueedlug 
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explanation.  It  is  not  requiaite  that  their  identification  as 
ghosts  should  continue  in  a  distinct  form:  many  of  them 
are  sure  to  lose  this  character.  The  swarms  of  demons  by 
whom  the  Jews  thought  themselves  environed,  while  re- 
garded by  some  as  the  spirits  of  the  wicked  dead,  readily 
came  to  be  regarded  by  others  as  the  offspring  of  the  fallen- 
angels  and  the  daughters  of  men.  When  the  genealogies 
of  an  accumulating  host  have  been  lost,  there  remains 
nothing  to  resist  any  suggested  theory  respecting  their 
origin.  But  though  the  .^jrab  who  thinks  the  desert  is  so 
tiiickly  peopled  with  spirits  that  on  throwing  anything  away 
he  asks  the  forgiveness  of  those  which  may  be  struck,  prob- 
ably does  not  now  regard  them  as  the  wandering  doubles 
of  the  dead;  it  is  clear  that,  given  the  wandering  doubles 
of  the  dead,  supposed  by  the  primitive  man  to  be  everywhere 
around,  and  we  have  the  potentiality  of  countless  super- 
natural agencies  capable  of  indefinite  variation. 

§  118.  Hence  the  naturalness,  and,  indeed,  the  inevit- 
ableness,  of  those  interpretations  which  the  savage  gives 
of  surrounding  phenomena.  With  the  development  of  the 
ghost-theory,  there  arises  an  easy  way  of  accounting  for  all 
those  changes  which  the  heavens  and  earth  hourly  exhibit. 
Clouds  that  gather  and  presently  vanish,  shooting  stars  that 
appear  and  disappear,  sudden  darkenings  of  the  water's 
surface  by  a  breeze,  animal-metamorphoses,  transmutations 
of  substance,  storms,  earthquakes,  eruptions — all  of  them 
are  now  understood.  These  beings  to  whom  is  ascribed  the 
power  of  making  themselves  visible  and  invisible  at  will, 
and  to  whose  other  powers  no  limits  are  known,  are  omni- 
present. Explaining,  as  their  agency  seems  to  do,  aU  unex- 
pected changes,  their  own  existence  becomes  further  verified. 
No  other  causes  for  such  changes  are  known,  or  can  be  con- 
ceived ;  therefore  these  souls  of  the  dead  must  be  the  causes ; 
therefore  the  survival  of  souls  is  manifest :  a  circular  reason- 
ing wblcb  su&ces  many  besides  savages. 
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TJie  interpretationB  of  nature  which  precede  scientific  in- 
terpretationa,  are  thus  the  best  that  can  then  be  framed-    If 
by  the  Karens  "unaccountable  sounds  and  sights  in  the 
jungles**  are,  as  Mason  says,  ascribed  to  the  ghosts  of  the 
wicked,  the  Karens  do  but  assume  an  origin  whicli,  in  the 
absence  of  generalized  knowledge,  is  the  only  imaginable 
origin.     If,  according  to  Bastian,  the  Nicobar  people  attri- 
bute to  evil  spirits  the  unlucky  events  they  cannot  explain 
by  ordinaiy  causes,  they  are  simply  falling  back  on  such 
remaining  causes  as  tliey  can  conceiva    livingstonc  names 
certain  rocks  which,  having  been  intensely  heated  by  the  sun, 
and  then  suddenly  cooled  externally  in  the  evening,  bieat 
with  loud  reports ;  and  these  reports  the  natives  set  down ' 
to  evil  spirits.     To  what  else  should  they  set  them  down  ? 
Uncivilized  men  are  far  removed  from  the  conception  that 
a  stone  may  break  from  unequal  contmction ;  and  in  the 
alisence  of  this  conception,  what  assignable  cause  of  breaking 
is  there,  but  one  of  tliese  mischievous  demons  everywhere  at 
hand  ?    In  liis  account  of  the  Danakil,  Harris  tells  us  that  J 
'  no  whirlwind  ever  sweeps  across  the  path  without  being  1 
pursued  by  a  do^en  savages  with  drawn  creeses,  who  stab 
into  the  centre  of  the  dusty  column  in  order  to  drive  awayj 
the  evil  spirit  that  is  believed  to  be  riding  on  the  blasL*'1 
LudicTOus  as  this  notion  appears,  we  have  but  to  remember 
that  the  physical  interpretation  of  a  sand-whirlwind  cannot 
be  frani'd  by  the  savage,  to  see  that  the  only  conceivablo 
interpretation  is  that  wliich  he  gives.     Occasionally,  too,  his 
experiences  suggest  that  such  agencies  are  multitudinous, 
and    everywhere    present.      P  scribing    a   tropical    scene, 
Humboldt  says — '*  the  surface  of  these  sands,  heated  by 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  seems  to  be  undulating,  like  the  surface 
of  a  liquid  •  .  •  the  sun  animates  the  landscape,  and  gives 
mobility  to  the  sandy  plain,  to  the  trunks  of  trees^  and ' 
to  the  rocks  that  project  into  the  sea  like  promontories." 
What  shakes  the  tree-trunks  and  makes  the  rocks  oscillate  ? 
There  is   no  alternative  but    to  asaumQ  rnvmbU   \yiui^ 
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scattered  about  eyerywhere.    By  savages  these  appearances 
cannot  be  nnderstood  as  illusions  caused  by  refraction. 

As  one  of  the  above  examples  shows,  the  ghosts  of  the 
dead  are  in  comparatively  early  stages  the  assigned  agents 
for  unusual  phenomena ;  and  there  are  other  such  examples. 
Thomson  says  the  Araucanians  think  tempests  are  caused  by 
the  fights  which  the  spirits  of  their  countrymen  have  with 
their  enemies.  Such  interpretations  difl'er  from  the  inter- 
pretations  of  more  advanced  races,  only  by  presenting  the 
individualities  of  dead  friends  and  foes  in  their  original 
forms:  the  eventual  fading  of  these  individualities  leaves 
notions  of  personal  agencies  less  definite  in  kind.  An 
eddy  in  the  river,  where  floating  sticks  are  whirled  round 
and  engulfed,  is  not  far  from  the  place  where  one  of  the 
tiibe  was  drowned  and  never  seen  again.  What  more 
manifest,  then,  than  that  the  double  of  this  drowned  man, 
malicious  as  the  unburied  ever  are,  dwells  thereabouts,  and 
pulls  these  things  under  the  surface — nay,  in  revenge,  seizes 
and  drags  down  persons  who  venture  near?  When  those 
who  knew  the  drowned  man  are  all  dead — when,  after 
generations,  the  details  of  the  story,  thrust  aside  by  more 
recent  stories,  have  been  lost — and  especially  when  there 
comes  some  conquering  tribe,  in  whose  past  history  the  local 
stories  have  no  roots;  there  survives  only  the  belief  in  a 
water-demon  haunting  the  place.*  And  so  throughout. 
There  is  nothing  to  maintain  in  tradition  the  likenesses 
between  the  ghosts  and  the  individuals  they  were  derived 
from ;  and  along  with  innumerable  divergences,  there  comes 

•  At  the  time  this  was  written,  Iblmd  met  with  no  fact  supporting  this 
inference;  but  the  work  of  Mr.  Bancroft  on  The  Native  Jiaces  of  the  Paeifio 
Btate9,  has  since  furnished  me  with  one : — 

"Leaying  this  locality  and  subjoot,  I  may  remark  that  the  natives  hare 
named  the  Pdhono  FaU,  in  the  same  Talloj,  after  an  evil  spirit;  many  per- 
sons baring  been  swept  OTor  and  dashed  to  pieces  there.  No  native  of  the 
ricinity  will  so  niuoh  as  point  at  this  faU  when  going  through  the  yaUey, 
nor  could  anything  tempt  one  of  them  to  sleep  near  it ;  for  the  ghosts  of  the 
drowned  are  totsin;^  in  ita  eprajr,  and  Iheir  wail  is  heard  foTcvct  «.\>o^Q  VX\Q 
JuMS  ofiU  ruabing  waton/'^^ee  yoL  Hi,  p.  12C. 
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not  only  a  fading  of  individual  traits,  but  abo  at  length 
a  fading  of  human  traits.  Yarieties  pass  into  species^  and 
genera^  and  orders^  of  supernatural  beings. 

§  119.  Of  course,  if  the  ghosts  of  the  dead,  passing 
gradualJy  into  less  distinct  but  still  peraonal  forms,  are  thus 
the  agents  supposed  to  work  aU  the  notable  effects  in  the 
surrounding  world;  they  are  also  the  agents  supposed  to 
work  notable  effects  in  the  affairs  of  men.  Ever  at  hand 
and  moved  by  amity  or  enmity,  it  is  incredible  that  they 
should  not  interfere  with  human  actions.  The  soul  of  a  dead 
foe  ia  on  the  watch  to  cause  an  accident ;  the  soul  of  a  late 
relative  is  ready  to  help  and  to  guard  if  in  good  humour,  or, 
if  offended,  to  make  something  go  wrong. 

Hence  explanations,  universally  applicable,  of  successes  and 
failures.  Among  all  peoples  such  explanations  have  prevailed ; 
differing  only  in  the  extent  to  which  the  aiding  or  hindering 
spirits  have  lost  the  human  character.  Low  down  we  liava 
the  Veddah,  who  looks  to  the  shade  of  his  dea<i  parent  or  child 
to  give  him  success  in  the  chase,  and  jiscribes  a  bad  shot  to 
the  lack  of  an  invocation ;  we  have  Uie  Australian  who,  "  if 
a  man  tumbles  out  of  a  treo  and  breaks  his  neck,"  thinks 
that  "his  life  has  been  charmed  away  by  the  Boyalu*men  of 
another  tribe;"  we  have  the  Ashantees,  who  "believe  that 
the  spirits  of  their  de^mrted  relatives  exercise  a 
care  over  them/'  and  that "  the  ghosts  of  departed  enemic 
are  .  *  *  bad  spirits,**  w^ho  work  mischief.  Higher  up  we 
have,  among  the  Homeric  heroes,  feats  of  arms  set  down 
to  tlie  assistance  of  the  supernatural  beings  who  join  in  tho 
battle.  With  Hector  "one  at  least  of  the  gods  is  ever 
present,  who  wards  off  death ;"  and  "  Menelaus  conquered 
by  Minerva's  aid."  Diomed  is  unscathed  because  an  im- 
mortal "  has  turned  into  another  course  the  swift  shaft  ju^t 
about  to  hit  him;"  Paris,  dragged  by  the  helmet,  would 
have  been  lost  had  not  Venus,  "wlio  quickly  perceived 
it,  broke  for  him   tlio  thong;*'  and  Idaius   escaped   only 
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because  '^Yiilcan  snatched  him  away.**  Be  it  the  Aran- 
canian  who  ascribes  success  to  the  aid  of  his  particular 
fairy;  be  it  the  African  chief  livingstone  names,  vrho 
thought  he  had  ensured  the  death  of  an  elephant  they  were 
attacking  by  emptying  his  snufif-box  as  an  offering  to  the 
Barimo;  be  it  the  Greek  whose  spear  is  well  fixed  in  a 
Trojan's  side  by  the  guiding  hand  of  his  favouring  deity; 
be  it  the  Jew's  ministering  angel  or  the  Catholic's  patron 
saint ;  there  is  identity  in  essentials,  and  only  more  or  less 
of  difference  in  form.  The  question  is  solely  how  fiar  this 
evolution  of  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  into  supernatural  agents 
has  gone. 

§  120.  Lastly,  and  chiefly,  we  have  to  note  the  fact  that 
this  machinery  of  causation  which  the  primitive  man  is 
inevitably  led  to  frame  for  himself,  fills  his  mind  to  the 
exclusion  of  any  other  machinery.  This  hypothesis  of  ghost- 
agency  gains  a  settled  occupation  of  the  field,  long  before 
there  is  either  the  power  or  the  opportunity  of  gathering 
together  and  organizing  the  experiences  which  yield  the 
hypothesis  of  physical-force-agency.  Even  among  ourselves, 
with  our  vast  accumulation  of  definite  loiowledge,  and  our 
facilities  for  diffusing  it,  the  displacement  of  an  old  doctrine 
by  a  new  one  is  diflScult.  Judge  then  its  dilBculty  where 
the  few  facts  known  remain  ungeneralized,  unclassified,  un- 
measured; where  the  very  notions  of  order,  cause,  law,  are 
absent;  where  criticism  and  scepticism  are  but  incipient; 
and  where  there  is  not  even  the  curiosity  needful  to  prompt 
inquiry.  If,  parodying  a  common  adage,  we  may  fitly  say  that 
prepossession  is  nine  points  of  belief — if  this  is  so  even  in 
the  relatively-plastic  minds  of  the  civilized;  how  many 
I)oints  of  belief  must  it  be  in  the  relatively-rigid  minds  of 
the  uncivilised  t 

Henca^e  surprise  commonly  expressed  at  these  primitive 
interpretations  is  an  unwarranted  surprise.  If,  as  Mr.  St, 
John  tells  us,  the  Dyaka  never  take  the  natural  e'x^\a\i^- 
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tion  of  any  phenomena,  snch  as  an  accident^  bnt  always 
*  fly  to  their  superstitions;"  they  fly  to  the  only  kind  of 
explanation  which  yet  exists  for  them.  The  absurdity  is 
in  supposing  that  the  uncivilized  man  possesses  at  the  outset 
the  idea  of  "natural  explanation."  Only  as  societies  grow, 
arts  multiply,  experiences  accumulate,  and  constant  relations 
of  phenomena  become  recognized,  registered,  and  familiar, 
does  the  notion  of  natural  explanation  become  possible. 

And  now,  having  seen  how  the  primitive  man  is  led  to 
think  of  the  activities  in  his  environment  as  controlled  by 
the  spirits  of  the  dead,  and  by  spirits  more  or  less  differen- 
tiated from  ihem,  let  us  observe  how  he  is  similarly  led  to 
think  of  such  spirits  as  controUing  the  activities  within  his 
body  and  within  the  bodies  of  other  men. 


CHAPTEE  XVIL 

SUPERNATURiy[i  AGENTS  AS  CAUSING  EPILEPSY  AND  CONVUL- 
SIVE ACTIONS,  PEUBIUM  AND  INSANITY,  DISEASE  AND 
DEATH. 

§  121.  The  phenomena  exhibited  during  evolution  cannot 
be  placed  in  serial  order.  Always  there  go  on  divergences 
and  re-divergences.  Setting  out  with  the  primitive  ideas  of 
insensibility,  of  death,  and  of  the  ghost,  we  have  traced  along 
certain  lines  the  developing  ideas  of  another  life  and  another 
world ;  and  along  other  lines  we  have  traced  the  developing 
ideas  of  supernatural  agents  as  existing  on  all  sides.  Setting 
out  afresh  from  the  insensible  body  as  the  starting  point,  we 
have  now  to  observe  how  a  further  class  of  ideas  has  been 
simultaneously  developing  by  the  aid  of  those  we  have 
considered. 

In  sleep,  in  swoon,  in  trance,  in  apoplexy,  there  is  almost 
complete  quiescence;  and  at  death  the  quiescence  becomes 
absolute.  Usually,  then,  during  the  supposed  absence  of 
the  other-self,  the  body  does  nothing.  But  sometimes  the 
body,  lying  on  the  ground  with  eyes  closed,  struggles 
violently ;  and,  after  the  ordinary  state  is  resumed,  the  in- 
dividual denies  having  struggled — says  that  he  knows 
nothing  about  those  actions  of  his  body  which  the  spectators 
saw.  Obviously  his  other-self  has  been  away.  But  ho^ 
came  Ida  body  to  behave  bo  strangely  during  the  inteivdl 
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The  answer  given  to  this  question  is  the  most  ratioiial 
which  the  priniitive  man  can  give. 

5  122.  If,  during  insensibilities  of  all  kindsj  the  soul 
wanders,  and,  on  returning,  causes  the  body  to  resume  its 
activity — if  the  soul  can  thus  not  only  go  out  of  the  bo<ly 
but  can  go  into  it  again ;  then  may  not  the  body  be  entered 
by  some  other  soul  ?    The  savage  thinks  it  raay. 

Hence  the  interpretation  of  epilepsy.  The  Congo  people 
ascribe  epilepsy  to  demoniac  possession.  Among  the  East 
Africans,  *•  falling  sickness  **  is  peculiarly  common ;  and 
Burton  thinks  it  has  given  rise  to  the  prevalent  notion  of 
possession.  Of  Asiatic  laces  may  be  instanced  the  Kalmucks: 
by  tliese  nomads  epileptics  are  regarded  as  persons  into 
whom  bad  spirits  have  entered.  That  the  Jews  similarly 
explained  the  facts  is  cleiir;  and  the  Arabic  language  has 
the  same  word  for  epilepsy  and  possession  by  devils.  It  is 
needless  to  show  that  this  explanation  persisted  among  the 
civilized  up  to  comparatively-recent  times. 

The'  original  inference  is,  then,  that  while  the  patient's 
other-self  has  gone  away,  some  disembodied  spiiit^  usurping 
its  place,  uses  his  body  in  this  \iolent  way,  Wliere  we  have 
a  specific  account  of  the  conception  in  its  earliest  stage,  we 
learn  that  the  assumed  supematm-al  agent  is  a  ghost*  From 
the  Amazulu  cross-examined  by  Bishop  Callaway,  there  is 
brought  out  the  statement  that  when  a  diviner  is  becoming 
possessed  by  the  Itongo  (ancestral  spirits),  "he  baa  slight 
convulsions "  Moreover,  a  witness  who  "  went  to  a  person 
with  a  familiar  spirit  to  inquire  i*especting  a  boy  .  ,  .  who 
had  convulsions,"  got  the  answer — ^'*ho  is  affected  by  the 
ancestral  spirits.*' 


§  123,  A  furt!ier  question   comes  before    the    primitiv© 
mind,  and  a  further  rational  coroDary  is  drawn,  wliich  de- 
velops into  a  series  of  curious  but  consistent  ideas. 
Occasionally  a  person,  while  still  eonsdoxjia,  easitiXit  oautrol 
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the  actions  of  his  body.  He  finds  himself  doing  something 
without  willing  it^  or  even  in  spite  of  his  wilL  Is  it,  then, 
that  another  soul  has  entered  him;  even  though  his  own 
soul  has  not  wandered  away?  An  affirmative  answer  is 
inevitable. 

Hence  the  explanation  of  hysteria,  with  its  uncontrollable 
and  meaningless  laughs,  sobs,  and  cries.  Among  the  Ama- 
Zulu,  hysterical  symptoms  are  counted  as  traits  of  one  who 
is  becoming  an  Inyanga,  or  diviner — one  who  is  becoming 
possessed.  The  remark  made  by  Parkyns  respecting  the 
Abyssinians,  that  ^the  greater  part  of  the  'possessed'  are 
women,"  indicates  a  kindred  interpretation :  women  being  so 
much  more  liable  to  hysteria  than  men.  And  when  we  read  in 
Mariner,  that  among  the  Tongans  inspiration  is  not  confined 
to  the  priests,  but  is  sometimes  experienced  by  others, 
especially  females,  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  fits  of 
hysterics  are  the  signs  of  inspiration  referred  to.  Indeed,  is 
not  one  of  the  symptoms  of  the  disorder  conclusive  proof? 
What  can  be  said  of  the  glohis  hysterims — a  ball  that  is 
suddenly  felt  within  the  body — unless  it  is  this  alleged 
possessing  spirit  ? 

Carried  thus  far,  the  explanation  has  to  be  carried  further. 
If  these  more  violent  actions  of  the  body,  performed  in 
defiance  of  the  will,  are  ascribable  to  a  usurping  demon,  so, 
too,  must  be  the  less  violent  actions  of  this  kind.  Hence 
the  primitive  theory  of  sneezing  and  yawning.  The  Amazulu 
regard  these  involuntary  actions  as  marks  of  possession. 
When  a  man  is  becoming  an  Inyanga, 

''his  head  begins  to  give  signs  of  what  is  about  to  happen.  He 
•hows  that  he  is  about  to  be  a  diviner  by  yawning  again  and  again, 
and  by  sneezing  again  and  again.  And  men  say,  '  No !  Truly  it 
seems  as  though  this  man  was  about  to  be  possessed  by  a  spirit'" 

In  other  cases  we  have  proof,  not  of  permanent  possession, 
but  of  temporary  possession,  being  inferred  from  the  sneeze. 
The  Khonds  dash  water  on  the  priest  when  they  wish  t» 
oonsult  him.    He  sneezes,  and  becomes  inspired.    01  c«V3lX«^ 
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thero  18  notMnfy  to  determine  whether  this  possession  is  by 
a  friendly  or  by  an  unfriendly  spirit :  it  may  be,  as  among 
the  Zulus,  an  ancestral  ghost,  or,  as  among  other  peoples,  it 
^may  be  a  malicious  demon.     But  be  the  sneeze,  as  with  the 

[oslem,  a  reason  for  asking  Allah  to  protect  him  against 

*^Satan  as  the  prestuned  cause ;  or  be  it,  aa  with  the  Christian, 

the  occasion  of  a  now-unmeaning  "God  bless  you"  from 

bystanders;  or  bo  it  the  ground  for  putting  faitli  in  an  utter* 

ace  as  inspired;  the  root  idea  is  the  same:  some  intruding 

pint  has  made  the  body  do  what  its  owner  did  not  intend. 

Two  kindred  interpretations  may  be  added*  Among  the 
Yakuts  there  is  a  disorder  accompanied  by  a  violent  hiccough, 
and  "  tliey  pei-sist  in  believing  that  a  devil  is  in  the  body  of 
the  person  atliicted/'  A  neighbouring  people,  the  Kirghiz, 
furnish  a  still  8tran«^er  instance,  Mrs,  Atkinson  says  that  a 
woman  in  child-bed  is  supposed  to  be  possessed  by  a  devil ; 
and  it  is  even  the  custom  to  beat  her  for  the  puipose  of 
diiving  him  away. 

In  this  last  case,  as  in  all  the  others,  there  are  involuntary 
muscular  contractions.  These  may  reasonably  be  ascribed  to 
possession,  if  those  of  epik^psy  are  so ;  and  we  see  that  the 

cription  of  epilepsy  to  possession  is  an  implication  of  the 

rigiual  ghost-tlieory. 


§  124  Certain  allied  phenomena^  explicable  in  like  manner 
and  otherwise  inexplicable,  further  confirm  the  doctrine  of 
posaession*  I  refer  to  the  plienomena  of  delirium  and 
madness. 

What  is  come  to  this  man  who,  lying  prostrate^  and 
^fusing  to  eat,  does  not  know  those  around ;  now  mutters 
incoherently  or  talks  nonsense;  now  speaks  to  some  one 
the  bystanders  cannot  see;  now  shrinks  in  terror  from  an, 
invisible  foe ;  now  laughs  without  a  cause  ?  And  how  * 
it  happen  that  when  he  has  become  calm  he  either  knowa 
nothing  about  these  strange  doings  of  his,  or  nanates  tiling] 
ff  Jj/ch  no  one  witnessed  ?     Manifestl;f  ona  of  these  s^irita  or 
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ghosts,  swanniiig  around,  had  entered  his  body  at  night  while 
he  was  away,  and  had  thus  abused  it  That  savages  do  thus 
interpret  the  facts  we  have  not  much  evidence:  probably 
because  travelleni  rarely  witness  among  them  this  kind  of 
mental  disturbance.  Still,  Petherick  says  the  Arabs  suppose 
that  "in  high  fever,  when  a  person  is  delirious,  he  is 
possessed  by  the  deviL" 

But  when  firom  temporary  insanity  we  pass  to  permanent 
insanity,  we  everywhere  find  proof  that  this  is  the  inters 
pretation  given.  The  Samoans  attribute  madness  to  the 
presence  of  an  evil  spirit;  as  al^o  do  the  Tongans.  The 
Sumatrans,  too,  consider  that  lunatics  are  possessed.  Among 
more  advanced  races  the  interpretation  has  been,  and  stiU 
remains,  the  same.  When  the  writer  of  Bambks  in  Syria 
tells  us  that,  ''in  the  East,  madness  is  tantamount  to  in- 
spiration," we  are  reminded  that  if  there  is  any  difference 
between  this  conception  and  the  conceptions  recorded  of 
old,  it  concerns  only  the  nature  of  the  possessing  spirit. 
These  earlier  records,  too,  yield  evidence  that  the  original 
form  of  the  belief  was  the  form  above  inferred.  "According 
to  Josephus,  demons  are  the  spirits  of  the  wicked  dead :  they 
enter  into  the  bodies  of  the  living."  As  the  possessed  were 
said  to  frequent  burial-places,  and  as  demons  were  supposed 
to  make  tombs  their  favourite  haunts,  we  may  conclude  that 
by  Jews  in  general  the  possessing  spirit  was  at  first  conceived 
as  a  ghost 

The  continuance  of  this  view  of  insanity  through  mediaeval 
days,  down  to  the  days  when  the  72nd  canon  of  our  Church 
tacitly  embodied  it  by  forbidding  the  casting  out  of  devils 
without  a  special  licence,  is  easy  to  understand.  Only  after 
science  had  made  familiar  the  idea  that  mental  states  result 
from  nervous  actions,  which  can  be  disordered  by  physical 
causes,  did  it  become  possible  to  conceive  the  madman's 
amazing  ideas  and  passions  in  any  other  way  than  as  the 
expressions  of  some  nature  unlike  his  own. 

We  must  not  overlook  a  verification  which  the  \ye\\a\\.o\rt 
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of  the  insane  yields  to  the  belief  in  surroundiDg  ghosts  or 
gpirits.  The  uncivilized  or  semi-civilized  man  knows  nothing 
&bout  subjective  illusions.  Wliat  then  must  he  think  when 
he  hears  a  maniac  talking  furiously  to  an  invisible  person, 
W  throwing  a  missile  at  some  being,  unseen  by  others^  whom 
he  wants  to  drive  away  I  His  frantic  gestures^  his  glaring 
eyes,  his  shrieking  voice,  make  it  impossible  to  doubt  the 
strength  of  his  belief.  Obviously,  then,  there  are  mischievous 
demons  around:  manifest  to  him,  but  not  to  bystanders. 
Any  who  doubted  the  existence  of  supernatural  agents  can 
no  longer  doubt 

One  further  noteworthy  idea  is  thus  yielded*  In  his 
paroxysms,  an  insane  person  is  extremely  strong — strong 
enough  to  cope  single-handed  with  several  men.  What  ia 
the  inference?  The  possessing  demon  has  superhuman 
energy.  The  belief  thus  suggested  has  developmenta  here- 
after to  be  observed 


§  125.  Once  established,  this  mode  of  explaining  unusual 
actions,  mental  and  bodily,  extends  itself.  Insensibly  it 
spreads  from  abnormalities  of  the  kinds  above  instanced, 
to  those  of  other  kinds.  Diseases  are  soon  included  under 
the  tlieory.  As  in  fever  bodily  derangement  co-exists  with 
mental  derangement,  the  inference  ia  that  the  same  agent 
causes  both.  And  if  some  unhealthy  states  are  produced  by 
indwelling  demons,  then  others  are  thus  produced  A 
malicious  spitit  ia  either  in  the  body,  or  is  hovering  around, 
inflicting  evil  on  it. 

The  primitive  foim  of  this  interpretation  is  shown  us  by 
the  Amaznlu.  Even  a  etitch  in  the  side  they  thus  explain : 
**  if  the  disease,  lasts  a  long  time/'  they  say,  *'  he  is  affected 
by  the  Itongo.  He  is  affected  by  his  people  who  are  dead*' 
The  Samoans  supposed  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  *'had 
power  to  return,  and  cause  disease  and  death  in  other 
members  of  the  family/'  As  we  saw  in  §  92,  the  New 
Ckiledoniaus  **  think  white  men  aie  tW  %^m\a  ^i  the  dead* 
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snd  bring  sickness.'*  The  Dyaks  who,  like  the  Australians^ 
attribute  every  disease  to  spirits,  like  them,  too,  personify 
diseases.  They  will  not  call  the  small-pox  by  its  name;  but 
ask — ** Has  he  yet  left  you  ?"  Sometimes  they  call  it  "the 
chief!"  In  these  cases  ghosts  are  the  assumed  agents ;  and 
in  some  of  them,  occupation  of  the  sufferer's  body  is  alleged 
or  implied.  In  other  cases,  the  supernatural  agent,  not 
specified  in  its  origin,  appears  to  be  regarded  as  external. 
By  the  Arawftks,  pain  is  called  **tho  evil  spirit's  arrow;" 
and  the  Land-Dyaks  believe  that  sickness  is  occasionally 
•  caused  by  spirits  inflicting  on  i)eople  invisible  wounds  with 
invisible  spears.''  But  everywhere  the  supposed  cause  is 
personaL  In  Asia,  the  Karens  "attribute  diseases  to  the 
influence  of  unseen  spirits."  By  the  Lepchas,  all  ailments 
"are  deemed  the  operations  of  devils;"  as  also  by  the  Bodo 
and  Dhimdls.  In  Africa,  the  Coast  Negroes  ascribe  illness 
to  witchcraft  or  the  operations  of  the  gods;  the  Koossas 
consider  it  caused  by  enemies  and  evil  spirits;  and  the 
offended  ancestor  of  a  Zulu  is  represented  as  saying— "I 
will  reveal  myself  by  disease."  In  America,  the  Comanches 
think  a  malady  is  due  to  the  "  blasting  breath"  of  a  foe;  and 
the  Mundrmcus  regard  it  as  the  spell  of  an  unknown  enemy. 
If  instead  of  "  ghost "  we  read  "  supernatural  agent,"  the 
savage  theor}'  becomes  the  semi-civilized  theory.  The  earliest 
recorded  hero  of  the  Babylonians,  Izdubar,  is  smitten  with  a 
grievous  malady  by  the  offended  goddess  Ishtar.  In  the 
first  book  of  the  Iliad,  the  Greeks  who  die  of  pestilence  are 
represented  as  hit  by  Apollo's  arrows — an  idea  parallel  to 
one  of  the  savage  ideas  above  named.  It  was  believed  by 
the  Jews  that  dumbness  and  blindness  ceased  when  the 
devils  causing  them  were  ejected.  And  in  after-times,  the 
Fathers  held  that  demons  inflicted  diseases.  How 

persistent  this  kind  of  interpretation  has  been,  we  are  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  production  of  illness  by  witches,  who 
instigate  devils,  is  even  now  alleged  among  tlie  \xnLC\x\tev«evi\ 
and  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  cultured  still  cownteuaxve.^ 
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tho  l)eltef  tliat  illness  is  diabolically  caused.  A  State- 
authorized  expression  of  this  theory  of  disease  is  often 
repeated  by  priests.  In  the  order  for  tlie  visitation  of  the 
sick,  ooe  of  the  prayers  is,  *'  renew  in  liim  "  "  whatsoever  has 
been  decayed  by  Uie  fraud  and  malice  o/  the  deviL*' 

§  120*  After  contemplating  the  genesis  of  the  foregoing 
beliefs,  the  accompanying  belief  that  death  is  due  to  supt:r- 
natural  agency  will  no  longer  surprise  us. 

In  one  form  or  other  this  belief  occurs  everywhere.  Tli© 
tlaupi  Indians,  Wallace  tells  us,  "scarcely  seem  to  think 
that  death  can  occur  naturally ;  *'  and  Hearne  says  the 
Chippewayans  ascribe  the  deaths  of  their  chiefs  to  witch- 
craft—commonly by  the  Esquiraaux,  The  Ksdmucks  believe 
that  "  death  is  caused  by  some  spirit  at  the  command  of  the 
deity ; "  the  Kookies  attribute  de^th,  as  well  as  all  earthly 
evils,  to  supernatural  causes;  and  the  Khonds  hold  "that 
deatli  is  not  the  necessary  and  appointed  lot  of  man,  but  that 
it  is  incurred  only  as  a  special  penalty  for  offences  against 
the  gods."  The  Bushmen  think  death  is  chiefly  duo  to 
witchcraft ;  and  by  the  Bechuanas,  death,  even  in  old  age,  is 
ascribed  to  sorcery.  The  Coast  Negroes  think  **  no  death  is 
natural  or  accidental;"  Biulon  says  that  "  in  Africa,  as  in 
Austndia,  no  man,  however  old,  dies  a  natural  deatli;**  and 
the  Ix>ango  people  do  not  believe  in  natural  death,  even  from 
drowning  or  other  accident.  The  Tahitiana  regarded  the 
effects  of  poisons  as  "more  the  effects  of  the  gods  dis- 
pleasure, .  ,  ,  than  the  effects  of  tlie  poisons  themselves. 
,  .  ,  Those  who  were  killed  in  battle  were  also  supposed 
to  die  from  the  influence  of  tho  gods."  And  kindred  ideaa 
are  current  among  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  the  Toanese*  and 
various  other  peoples* 

A  sciiuence  must  be  named.    Eventually  the  individu- 
alities of  the  particular  demons  supposed  to  have  caused 
deaths   merge  in  a    general    indiWduality — a    personalized 
Death:  tho  personalization  probaUy  \>es>miw^,^vQrywhere| 
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in  the  tradition  of  some  ferocious  foe  whose  directly-seen 
acts  of  vengeance  were  multitudinous,  and  to  whom,  after* 
wards,  unseen  acts  of  vengeance  were  more  and  more 
ascribed.  Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  we  may  trace  the 
evolution  of  these  primitive  notions  into  those  which  existed 
in  classic  times  and  mediaeval  times.  At  a  Naga's  burial, 
his  friends  arm  themselves,  and  challenge  the  spirit  who 
caused  his  death.  Of  the  Tasmanians,  Mr.  Davis  relates 
that,  **  during  the  whole  of  the  first  night  after  the  death  of 
one  of  their  tribe,  they  will  sit  round  the  body,  using  rapidly 
a  low,  continuous  recitative,  to  prevent  the  evil  spirit  from 
taking  it  away.  Such  evil  spirit  being  the  ghost  of  an 
enemy."*  On  the  other  hand,  among  the  Kora-Hottentots 
the  conception  has  become  partially  generalized :  they  per- 
sonalize death — say  "  Death  sees  thee."  Which  several  facts 
show  us  the  root  of  the  belief  implied  by  the  story  of  Alcestis, 
who  is  rescued  from  the  grasp  of  the  strong  Death  by  the  still 
stronger  Hercules ;  and  also  the  root  of  the  belief  implied  by 
the  old  representations  of  Death  as  a  skeleton,  holding  a 
dart  or  other  weapon. 

In  the  minds  of  many,  the  primitive  notion  still  lingers. 
When  reading  with  astonishment  that  savages,  not  recognizing 
natural  death,  ascribe  all  death  to  supernatural  agency,  we 
forget  that  even  now  supernatural  agency  is  assigned  in 
cases  where  the  cause  of  death  is  not  obvious — nay,  in  some 
cases  where  it  is  obvious.  We  still  occasionally  read  the 
coroner's  verdict — "Died  by  the  visitation  of  God;*'  and  we 
still  meet  people  who  think  certain  deaths  (say  the  drown- 
ings of  those  who  go  boating  on  Sundays)  directly  result 
from  divine  vengeance :  a  belief  differing  from  these  savage 
beliefs  only  in  a  modified  conception  of  the  supernatural 
'  agent. 

§  127.  Considered  thus  as  following  from  the  primitive 
interpretation  of  dreams,  and  consequent  theory  oli  ^osVa, 
soulsf,  or  spirits,  tliese  concliisiona  are  quite  conaiatenti. 
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If  souls  can  leave  bodies  and  re-enter  them,  why  shou 
not  bodies  be  enU^red  by  strange  souls,  while  their  01 
Bonis  are  absent  ?  If,  as  in  epilepsy,  the  body  performs  acts 
which  the  o^vne^  denies  having  performed,  tliere  is  no  choice 
but  to  assume  such  an  agency.  And  if  certain  uncon- 
trollable movements,  as  those  of  hysteria,  as  well  as  the 
familiar  ones  of  sneezing,  yawning,  and  hiccough,  take  place 
involuntarily,  the  conclusion  must  be  that  some  usurping 
spirit  directs  the  actions  of  the  subject*s  body  in  spite  of  him. 

This  hypothesis  ej^plains,  too,  the  strange  behaviour  of 
the  delirious  and  the  insana  That  a  maniac's  body  has 
been  taken  possession  of  by  an  enemy,  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  impelled  to  self- injury.  Its  right  owner  would  not 
make  the  body  bite  and  tear  itself.  Further,  the  possessing 
demon  is  heard  to  hold  converse  with  other  demons,  which 
he  sees  but  which  bystanders  do  not  see. 

And  if  these  remarkable  derangements  of  body  and  mind 
are  thus  efTected,  tlie  manifest  inference  is  that  diseases  and 
disorders  of  less  remarkable  kinds  are  efiected  in  the  same 
way.  Should  tliere  not  be  a  demon  within  the  body,  there 
must  be,  at  any  rate,  some  invisible  enemy  at  hand,  who  is 
working  these  strange  perturbations  in  it. 

Often  occurring  after  long-continued  disease,  death  must 
be  caused  by  that  which  caused  the  disease.  Whenever  the 
death  has  no  visible  antecedent,  this  is  the  only  possible 
supposition  ;  and  even  when  there  is  a  visible  antecedent,  it 
is  still  probable  that  there  was  some  demoniacal  interference. 
The  giving  way  of  his  foothold  and  consequent  fatal  fall  of  a 
companion  down  a  precipice,  or  the  particular  motion  which 
carried  a  speai^  into  his  heart,  was  very  likely  determined  by 
the  malicious  spirit  of  a  foe. 
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C3HAPTER  XVIIL 

INSPIRATION,  DIVINATION,  EXORCISM,  AND  SORCERV. 

§  128.  If  a  man's  body  may  be  entered  by  a  **  wicked 
soul  of  the  dead  "  enemy,  may  it  not  l)e  entered  by  a  friendly 
sonl  ?  If  the  struggles  of  the  epileptic,  the  ravings  of  the 
delirious,  the  self-injuries  of  the  insane,  are  caused  by  an 
indwelling  demon ;  then  must  not  the  transcendent  power  or 
marvellous  skill  occasionally  displayed,  be  caused  by  an 
indwelling  beneficent  spirit  ?  If,  even  while  a  man  is  con- 
scious, the  ghost  of  a  foe  may  become  joint  occupant  of  his 
body  and  control  its  actions  in  spite  of  him,  so  producing 
hiccough,  and  sneezing,  and  yawning;  may  not  joint  occu- 
pancy be  assumed  by  an  ancestral  ghost,  which  co-operates 
with  him  instead  of  opposing  him :  so  giving  extra  strength, 
or  knowledge,  or  cunning  ? 

These  questions  the  savage  consistently  answers  in  the 
affirmativa    There  result  the  ideas  to  be  here  glanced  at 

§  129.  The  fact  that  maniacs,  during  their  paroxysms,  are 
far  stronger  than  men  in  their  normal  states,  raises,  as  we 
before  saw,  the  belief  that  these  supernatural  agents  have 
superhuman  enei'gies. 

That  manifestations  of  unususJ  wUl  and  strength  are  thus 
accounted  for,  we  find  proofs  among  early  traditions.     En- 
couraging Diomede,  Minerva  says — "In  thy  breast  have  I 
set  thy  father's  courage  undaunted,  even  •*'*  ^^  waa.xn  "km^^-^ 
lydeasr  words  implying  some  kiP  miifcioii— aom^ 
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lireathiBg-m  of  a  soul  that  had  been  breathed-out  of  a  father, 
ifore  distinctly  is  tliis  implied  by  certain  legendary  histories 
of  the  Egyptians.  In  the  third  Sallier  papynis,  narrating  a 
conquest,  Hamsee  II  invokes  his  "  fatlier  Amnion/*  and  has 
the  reply — "  Ramses  Miamon,  I  am  with  thee,  I  thy  father 
Ka.  .  .  .  I  am  worth  to  thee  100.000  joined  in  one "  And 
when  EamseSi  deserted  by  his  own  army,  proceeds  single- 
handed  to  slay  the  army  of  his  foes,  they  are  represented  aa 
saying — '*  No  mortal  bora  is  he  whoso  is  among  us/* 

Here  several  points  of  significance  are  observable.  The 
ancestral  gliost  was  the  possessing  spirit,  giving  superhuman 
strength.  Along  with  development  of  this  ancestral  ghost 
into  a  great  divinity  had  gone  increaae  of  this  strength  from 
something  a  little  above  the  himian  to  something  immeasm*- 
ably  above  the  human.  The  conception,  common  to  all  these 
ancient  races — Egyptians,  Babylonians,  AssjTians,  Greeks — 
wiis  that  gods,  otherwise  much  like  men,  were  distinguished 
by  power  transcending  that  of  men;  and  tliis  conception, 
subject  to  no  restraint,  readily  expanded  into  the  conception 
of  omnipotence.  A  concomitant  result  was  that  any  display 
of  bodily  energy  exceeding  that  which  was  ordinary,  raised  in 
observers  the  suspicion,  either  that  there  was  possession  by  a 
supernatural  being,  or  that  a  supernatural  being  in  disguise 
was  before  them* 


§  130.  Similarly  with  extraordinary  mental  power.  If  an 
incarnate  spirit,  having  either  the  primitive  character  of  an 
ancestral  gliost  or  some  modilled  and  developed  character, 
can  give  superhuman  strength  of  body,  then  it  can  give,  too, 
superhuman  intelligence  arid  superhuman  passion* 

We  are  now  so  remote  from  this  doctrine  of  inspiration,  as 
to  have  difficulty  in  thinking  of  it  as  once  accepted  literally. 
Some  existing  races,  as  the  TaJutians,  do  indeed  show  us,  in 
its  original  form,  the  belief  that  the  priest  when  inspired 
''ceased  to  act  or  supak  as  a  vohmtary  agent,  but  moved  and 
spoke  as  t        4  superualuiaV  m¥Lu^\\e^i*  «ii4%*>tJbi^ 
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make  real  to  us  the  ancient  belief  that  prophets  were  chan- 
nels for  divine  utterances.  But  we  less  clearly  recognize  the 
truth  that  the  inspiration  of  the  poet  was  at  first  conceived 
in  the  same  way.  **  Sing,  O  goddess,  the  destructive  wrath  of 
Achilles,"  was  not,  like  the  invocations  of  the  Muses  in  later 
times,  a  rhetorical  form ;  but  was  an  actual  prayer  for  posses- 
sion. The  Homeric  belief  was,  that  "  all  great  and  glorious 
thoughts  .  .  .  come  from  a  god."  Of  course,  this  mode  of 
interpreting  ideas  and  feelings  admits  of  unlimited  extension ; 
and  hence  the  assumption  of  a  supernatural  cause,  made  on 
the  smallest  suggestion,  becomes  habitual  In  the  Iliad, 
Helen  is  represented  as  having  aniordinary  emotion  excited 
in  her  by  Iris ;  who  "  put  into  htfr  heart,  sweet  longing  for 
her  former  husband,  and  her  city,  and  parents."  Nor  does 
the  interpretation  extend  itself  only  to  exaltations,  emotional 
or  intellectual.  In  the  Homeric  view,  "  not  the  doers  of  an 
evil  deed,  but  the  gods  who  inspire  the  purpose  of  doing  it, 
are  the  real  criminals ;"  and  even  a  common  error  of  judg- 
ment the  early  Greek  explains  by  saying — "  a  god  deceived 
uie  that  I  did  this  thing." 

How  this  theory,  beginning  with  that  form  still  shown  us 
by  such  savages  as  the  Congoese,  who  ascribe  the  contortions 
of  the  priest  to  the  inspiration  of  the  fetish,  and  differen- 
tiating into  inspirations  of  the  divine  and  the  diabolical 
kinds,  has  persisted  and  developed,  it  is  needless  to  show  in 
detaiL  It  still  lives  in  both  sacred  and  secular  thought ;  and 
between  the  earliest  and  latest  views  the  unlikeness  is  far  less 
than  we  suppose.  When  we  read  in  Brinton  that  "  among 
the  Tahkalis  the  priest  is  accustomed  to  lay  his  hand  on  the 
head  of  the  nearest  relative  of  the  deceased,  and  to  blow  into 
him  the  soul  of  the  departed,  which  is  supposed  to  come  to 
life  in  his  next  child ;"  we  are  reminded  that  in  the  service 
for  ordaining  priests  there  are  the  words — "  deceive  the  Holy 
Ghost  for  the  oftice  and  work  of  a  priest  in  the  Church  of 
God,  now  committed  unto  thee  by  the  imposition  ol  o\\\ 
hands."   Not  only  in  the  theory  of  Apostolic  Successvoii  diO 
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we  aee  this  modified  form  of  the  savage  helief  in  inspiration, 
hut  we  see  it,  with  a  difference,  in  the  ideas  of  the  most 
Tinsacerdotal  of  our  secte,  the  Quakers*  Being  moved  hy 
the  spirit,  as  they  understand  it,  is  being  temporarily  pos- 
sessed or  inspired.  And  then,  in  its  secular  application,  the 
primitive  notion  has  left  a  trace  in  the  qualitative  distinc- 
tion, still  asserted  by  some,  between  genius  and  talent 


§  131.  There  is  but  a  nominal  difference  between  the  fact 
just  grouped  under  the  head  of  inspimtion,  and  the  facts  Up 
be  grouped  under  the  head  of  divination.    The  diviner  is 
eimply  the  inspired  man  using  his  supernatural  power  for 
particular  ends. 

The  ideas  of  the  Amazulu,  which  havo  been  so  carefully 
ascertained,  we  may  again  take  as  typicaL  Slark,  first,  that 
bodily  derangement,  leading  to  mental  perturbation,  is  the 
tisual  preliminary.  Fasting  is  requisite.  They  say  "the  con- 
tlnually-atuflbd  body  cannot  sec  seci'et  things.'*  Moreover, 
**  a  man  who  is  about  to  be  an  inyanga  ,  •  .  does  not 
sleep,  .  ,  .  his  sleep  is  merely  by  snatches,**  "  he  becomes 
a  house  of  dreams/*  Mark,  next,  that  mental  peiiurbation, 
rising  to  a  certain  point,  is  taken  as  proof  of  inspiration* 
Wliere  the  evidence  is  not  stroug,  "  some  dispute  and  say, 
*  No,  Tlie  fellow  is  merely  mad.  There  is  no  Itongo  [ances- 
tral ghost]  in  him.'  Others  say,  *0,  thei-e  is  an  Itongo  in 
liiju ;  he  is  already  an  inyanga,*  "  And  then  mark,  further, 
that  the  alleged  possession  is  proved  by  liis  success :  doubters 
say — "We  might  allow  that  he  is  an  inyanga  if  you  had  con- 
cealed things  for  him  to  tind,  and  he  had  discovered  an  hat  you 
had  concealed.** 

Tlie  conception  here  so  clearly  implied  is  traceable  in  all 
cases :  the  chief  difference  being  in  the  supposed  nature  of 
the  indwelling  supernatuiul  agent.  Such  mode  of  living  as 
produces  abnormal  excitement^  is  everywhere  a  preparation 
for  the  diviner's  office.  Everywhere,  too,  this  excitement  ia 
tsoribed  to  the  possessing  ghosti  demon,  ot  diviavt^  \  and  the 
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words  uttered  are  his.  Of  the  inspired  Fijian  priest,  'Wil- 
liams says: — 

^  All  hiB  woidfl  and  actions  are  conadered  as  no  longer  his  own,  but 
those  of  the  deity  who  has  entered  into  him.  .  .  .  While  giving  the 
answer,  the  priest's  eyes  stand  out  and  roll  as  in  a  frenzy ;  his  voice  is 
unnatural,  his  face  pale,  his  lipB  livid,  his  breathing  depressed,  and  his 
entire  appearance  like  that  of  a  furious  madman." 

And  just  the  same  constituents  of  the  belief  are  shown  by 
the  Santals.  Starving  many  days,  the  Santal  priest  brings 
on  a  state  of  half  wildness.  He  then  answers  questions 
through  the  power  of  the  possessing  god.  And  in  the  case 
named  by  Sherwill,  this  god  was  "  formerly  a  chief  amongst 
thenu" 

The  views  of  the  semi-civilized  and  civilized  need  mention 
only  to  show  their  kinship.  As  represented  by  Homer,  "  the 
gods  maintain  an  intercourse  with  men  as  part  of  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  their  providence,  and  this  intercourse  consists 
principally  in  revelations  of  the  divine  will,  and  specially  of 
future  events,  made  to  men  by  oracular  voices,"  etc.  Here 
we  are  shown  likeness  in  nature,  though  some  unlikeness  in 
form,  between  the  utterances  of  the  Greek  oracle  and  those  of 
the  Zulu  Inyanga,  to  whom  the  ancestral  ghost  says — "  You 
will  not  speak  with  the  people ;  they  will  be  told  by  us  every- 
thing they  come  to  enquire  about."  Greater  deviation  in 
non-essentials  has  left  unchanged  the  same  essentials  in  the 
notions  current  throughout  Christendom ;  beginning  with  the 
"  inspired  writers,"  whose  words  were  supposed  to  be  those 
of  an  indwelling  holy  spirit,  and  ending  with  the  Pope,  who 
says  his  infallible  judgments  have  a  like  origin. 

§  132.  Inevitably  there  comes  a  further  development  of 
these  ideas.  When  the  ghost  of  an  enemy  has  entered  a 
man's  body,  can  it  not  be  driven  out  ?  And  if  this  cannot 
otherwise  be  done,  can  it  not  be  done  by  supernatural  aid  ? 
If  some  men  are  possessed  to  their  huit  by  spirits  of  evil^ 
while  others  btv  possessed  to  tiieir  benefit  by  frienOAy  Eip\\\U» 
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ft9  powerful  or  more  powerful,  is  it  not  possible  by  the  help 
of  the  good  spirits  to  tmdo  the  mischief  done  by  the  b»id 
ones — perhaps  to  conquer  and  expel  them  ?  This  possi- 
bility is  reasonably  to  be  inferred.     Henc-e  exorcism. 

The  medicine-man  is  primarily  an  exorcistw  What  Eowlatt 
tells  us  of  the  Mishmis,  that,  in  illness,  a  prie^st  is  sent  for  to 
drive  away  the  evil  spirit,  is  tt^Id  us  directly  or  by  impli- 
cation in  hosts  of  instances.  The  original  method  is  that  of 
making  the  patient's  body  so  disagreeable  a  residence  that  the 
demon  will  not  remain  in  it.  In  some  cases  very  heroio 
modes  of  doing  this  are  adopted ;  as  by  the  Sumatrans,  who^ 
in  insanity,  try  to  expel  the  spirit  by  putting  the  insane 
person  into  a  hut,  which  they  set  fire  to,  leaving  him  to 
escape  as  he  best  can.  Probably  various  other  extreme 
measures  described,  including  the  swallowing  of  horriblo 
things*  and  the  making  intolerable  smeEs,  have  the  pur- 
pose of  disgusting  the  intruder.  Generally,  also,  the  exorcist 
tries  to  alarm  the  miscliievoiis  tenant  by  shouts,  and  gesticu- 
lations, and  fearful  faces.  Among  the  Califomian  tribea,  tho 
doctor  **  st^uats  down  opposite  the  patient  and  bnrks  at  him 
after  the  manner  of  an  enraged  cur,  for  houi-s  tf»gcther  f  and 
a  Koniaga-doctor  has  a  female  assistant  who  does  the  groan- 
ing and  growling.  Sometimes  with  other  means  is  joined 
physical  force.  Among  the  Columbian  Indians,  the  medicine- 
man "proceeds  to  force  the  evil  spirit  from  the  sick  man  by 
pressing  buth  clenched  fists  with  all  his  might  in  the  pit  of 
his  stomach/'  As  a  type  of  such  processes  'may  be  taken 
tliat  ascribed  by  Herrera  to  the  Indians  of  CuthaDa : — 

"  If  the  diseaae  increased,  they  said  the  patient  was  poffleaaed  with 
Bpirits,  stroked  all  the  body  over,  ua&d  wonls  of  enehiuitment,  hcked 
tome  jointSj  and  sucked,  saying  they  drew  out  Bpirita  ;  took  a  twig  of  a 
certain  tree,  the  virtue  whereof  jiqu^  but  the  physician  knew,  tickJed 
their  own  throats  with  it,  tiU  they  vomited  and  bled,  sighed,  roared, 
quaked,  stamped,  made  a  thousand  faces,  sweated  for  two  hours,  and  a( 
last  bi\»ught  up  a  sort  of  thick  phlegm,  with  a  little,  hard,  black  ball  in 
the  middle  of  it,  which  those  that  belongied  to  the  aick  person  «:arried 
into  the  Md,  eskfing—^Qo  thy  way,  BeviU  " 
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But  in  what  we  may  consider  the  more-developed  form  of 
exorcism,  one  demon  is  employed  to  drive  out  another.  The 
medicine-man  or  priest  conquers  the  demon  in  the  patient  by 
the  help  of  a  demon  with  which  he  is  himself  possessed ;  or 
else  he  summons  a  friendly  supernatural  power  to  his  aid. 

Everyone  knows  that,  in  this  last  form,  exorcism  con- 
tinues during  civilization.  In  their  earlier  days  the  Hebrews 
employed  some  physical  process,  akin  to  the  processes  we  find 
among  savages ;  such  as  making  a  dreadful  stench  by  burn- 
ing the  heart  and  liver  of  a  fish.  Through  such  exorcism, 
taught  by  the  angel  Eaphael,  the  demon  Asmodeus  was 
driven  out — fled  to  Egj-pt  when  he  "  had  smelled "  the 
smoke.  But  later,  as  in  the  exorcisms  of  Christ,  the  physical 
process  was  replaced  by  the  compulsion  of  superior  super- 
natural agency.  In  this  form  exorcism  still  exists  in  the 
Eoman  Catholic  Church,  which  has  specially-ordained 
exorcists;  and  it  was  daily  practised  in  the  Church  of 
England  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI,  when  infants  were 
exorcized  before  baptism,  in  the  words — "  I  command  thee, 
unclean  spirit,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  that  tht>u  come  out,  and  depart  from  these 
infants."  Occasional  exorcism  continued  till  1665,  if  not 
later :  a  clergyman  named  Euddle,  licensed  to  exorcize  by 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  having  then,  according  to  his  own 
account,  succeeded  in  laying  the  ghost  of  a  woman,  by 
using  the  means  appointed  for  dealing  with  demons — magic 
circle,  "  pentacle,"  etc.  Nor  is  this  all.  It  has  been  an 
ecclesiastical  usage,  lasting  down  to  Protestant  times,  to 
exorcize  the  water  usfed  in  divine  service :  a  practice  implying 
the  primitive  notion  that  invisible  demons  swarm  every- 
where around. 

In  this,  as  in  other  cases,  we  may  still  trace  the  original 
nature  of  the  supernatural  agent  Malicious  ghosts  which 
annoy  the  living  because  their  bodies  have  been  ill-treated, 
differ  but  little  froyi  evil  spirits  which  vex  the  liviiv^  b>j 
possessing  them.     The  instance  given  above,  cleavly  rai'^W^'a 
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that  the  Inyiog  of  ghosts  and  the  exorcism  of  deinonfl,  aii? 
but  niodifications  of  the  same  thing.    The  Aniazulu  shov 
the  two  in  undistinguishable  fonna.     Concerning  a  woman "^ 
persecuted  by  the  ghost  of  her  dead  husband,  we  read : — 

**  If  it  trouble  her  when  ehe  has  gone  to  another  man  without  being 
113  yet  mjUTied ;  if  she  lias  left  her  husband's  children  behind,  the  i 
husband  foflowa  her  and  asks,  *  With  whom  have  you  left  my  children  ? 
Wliat  are  you  going  to  do  here  ?    Go  back  to  my  children-     If  you  < 
not  naaent  I  will  kill  you.*    The  spirit  is  at  once  laid  in  that  yiUag 
because  it  harasses  the  woman, ** 

Of  course,  as  civilization  advances,  the  processes  differ- 
entiate; so  that  while  evil  spirits  are  commanded  or  con- 
jured, ghosts  are  pacified  by  fulfilling  their  requests.  But 
since  the  meanings  of  gb'^st,  spirit,  demon,  devil,  angol,  wero 
at  first  tlie  same,  we  may  infer  that  what  eventually  became  i 
tlie  casting  out  of  a  devil,  was  originally  an  expulsion  of  the 
malicious  double  of  a  dead  man. 


§  133.  A  medicine-man  who,  helped  by  friendly 
expels  malicious  ghosts,  naturally  asks  himself  whether  he* 
may  not  get  ghostly  aid  for  other  purposes.     Can  he  not  by 
such  aid  revenge  himself  on  enemies,  or  achieve  ends  not  else 
possible  ?     The  belief  that  he  can  initiates  sorcery. 

A  primitive  form  of  this  belief  is  shown  us  by  the  KaflSrs, 
who  think  dead  bodies  are  restored  to  life  by  bad  persons, 
and  made  hobgoblins  to  aid  them  in  mischief.  Here  we 
have  direct  identification  of  the  familiar  demon  with  the 
deceased  man.  When  we  read  that  the  Tuhitians  think 
sickness  and  death  are  produced  by  the  incantations  of 
priests,  who  induce  the  evil  spirita  to  enter  the  sick;  or 
when  we  read  that  most  misfortunes  are  attributed  by  the 
Australians  "  to  the  pciwer  which  hostile  tribes  possess  over 
the  spirits  and  demons  which  infest  every  corner  of  the 
land;'*  we  recx*gnize  the  same  notion  less  specifically  stated. , 
In  the  fact  that  by  Jewish  writers  "  a  necromancer  is  defined  , 
OS  one  who  fasts  and  lo^lges  at  night  amongst  tombs,  in  order 
i/mt  ibe  evil  spirit  may  come  u^n  liim;**  vc^i  U^ve  a  hint  ol 
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a  kindred  belief  in  an  early  historic  race.  And  we  see  the 
connexion  between  these  original  forms  of  the  conception 
and  those  derived  forms  of  it  which  have  survived  among 
the  more  civilized. 

The  operations  of  the  sorcerer,  having  for  their  primary 
end  the  gaining  of  power  over  a  living  person,  and  having 
for  their  secondary  end  (which  eventually  becomes  pre- 
dominant) the  gaining  <^  power  over  the  souls  of  dead 
persons,  or  supernatural  agents  otherwise  conceived,  are 
guided  by  a  notion  which  it  will  be  instructive  to  consider. 

In  §  52  it  was  shown  why,  originally,  the  special  power  or 
property  of  an  object  is  supposed  to  be  present  in  all  its 
parts.  This  mode  of  thinking,  we. saw,  prompted  certain 
action&  Others  such  may  here  be  instanced.  The  belief 
that  the  qualities  of  any  individual  are  appropriated  by 
eating  him,  is  illustrated  by  the  statement  of  Stanbridge, 
that  when  the  Australians  kill  an  infant,  they  feed  a 
previously-born  child  with  it ;  believing  *'  that  by  its 
eating  as  much  as  possible  of  the  roasted  infant,  it  will 
possess  the  strength  of  both."  Elsewhere,  dead  relatives  are 
consumed  in  pursuance  of  an  allied  belief.  We  read  of  the 
Cucamas  that  "as  soon  as  a  relation  died,  these  people 
assembled  and  ate  him  roasted  or  boiled,  according  as  he 
was  thin  or  fat."  The  Tarianas  and  Tucanos,  who  drink  the 
ashes  of  their  relatives,  "  believe  that  thus  the  virtues  of  the 
deceased  will  be  transmitted  to  the  drinkers ; "  and  an  allied 
people,  the  Arawaks,  think  it  "  the  highest  mark  of  honour 
they  could  pay  to  the  dead,  to  drink  their  powdered  bones 
mixed  in  water."  Scarcely  less  significant  is  a  custom  of  the 
whale-fishing  Koniagas.  "  When  a  whaler  dies,  the  body  is 
cut  into  small  pieces  and  distributed  among  his  fellow- 
craftsmen,  each  of  whom,  after  rubbing  the  point  of  his  lance 
upon  it,  dries  and  preserves  his  piece  as  a  sort  of  talisman. 
Or  the  body  is  placed  in  a  distant  cave,  where,  before  setting 
out  upon  a  chase,  the  whalers  all  congregate,  take  it  out^ 
carry  it  to  u  stream,  immerse  it,  and  then  drink  ot  \!ti^ 
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wat^cr."  The   particular    virtue  possessed  by  an 

aggregate  is  supposed  not  only  to  inhere  in  all  parts  of  it, 
it  to  extend  to  whatever  is  associated  with  it  Even  its 
appearance  is  regarded  as  a  property  which  cannot  exist 
apart  from  its  other  properties.  Hence  the  dislike  often 
shown  by  savages  to  haN^ng  their  portraits  taken.  Along 
with  this  lively  representation  they  think  there  must  go 
some  part  of  the  life.  A  belief  like  that  of  the  Chinooks 
who,  if  photographed,  "fancied  that  their  spirit  thus  passed 
into  the  keeping  of  others,  who  could  torment  it  at  pleasure/* 
or  that  of  the  Mapuch<^'S,  who  hold  that  to  have  a  mau'S  like* 
nejis  is  to  have  a  fatal  power  over  him,  vnll  he  fully  ex- 
emplified hereafter  under  another  head.  For  the  present,  it 
must  suffice  to  name  this  belief,  as  further  showing  the 
ways  in  which  unanalytical  conceptions- of  things  work 
out  One  mom  way  must  be  adileiL     Even  with 

the  name,  there  is  this  association*  The  idea  betrayed  by 
our  own  uncultured  that  some  intrinsic  connexion  exists 
lietween  word  and  thing  (an  iflea  wliich  even  the  cidtured 
among  the  Greeks  did  not  get  rid  of)  is  betrayed  still  more 
distinctly  by  savages.  From  all  parts  of  the  world  come 
illustrations  of  the  desire  to  keep  a  name  secret  Burton 
remarks  it  of  NoHh  Americans,  and  Smith  of  some  South 
Americans.  The  motive  for  this  secrecy  was  clearly  expressed 
by  tlie  Cliinook  who  thought  Kane's  desire  to  know  his  name 
proceeded  from  a  wish  to  steal  it  Indeed,  as  Bancroft  puta 
it^  "with  them  the  name  assumes  a  personality;  it  is  the 
shadow  or  spirit,  or  other-self,  of  the  flesh  and  blood  person." 
An  allied  interpretation  is  shown  among  tiie  Land*Dyaks, 
who  often  change  the  names  of  their  childi-en,  especially  if 
they  are  sickly:  "  them  being  an  idea  that  they  will  deceive 
the  inimical  spirits  by  following  this  practice."  And  in 
another  direction  this  belief  works  out  in  the  widely-preva* 
lent  repugnance  to  naming  the  dead.  That  which  Dove  tells 
U8  of  the  Tasraanians,  that  they  fear  "  pronouncing  the  name 
bjr  which  a  deceased  friend  was  knowu,  as  if  his  shade  might 
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thus  be  oflTended,**  is  told  ns,  with  or  without  the  assigned 
motive,  by  travellers  from  many  regions.' 

The  facts  thus  grouped  make  sufficiently  clear  the  genesis 
of  the  sorcerer's  beliefs  and  practices.  Everywhere  he  begins 
by  obtaining  a  part  of  his  victim's  body,  or  something  closely 
associated  with  his  body,  or  else  by  making  a  representation 
of  him ;  and  then  he  does  to  this  part,  or  this  representation, 
something  which  he  thinks  is  thereby  done  to  his  victim. 
The  Patagonians  hold  that  possession  of  a  man's  hair  or 
nails  enables  the  magician  to  work  evil  on  him ;  and  this  is 
the  general  conception.  New  Zealanders  "  all  dread  cutting 
their  nails  "  for  this  reason.  By  the  Amazulu,  **  sorcerers  are 
supposed  to  destroy  their  victims  by  taking  some  portion  of 
their  bodies,  as  hair  or  nails;  or  something  that  has  been 
worn  next  their  person,  as  a  piece  of  old  garment,  and  adding 
to  it  certain  medicines,  which  is  then  buried  in  some  secret 
place."  Ancient  Peruvian  magicians  did  the  like  by  acting 
on  blood  taken  from  them.  Among  the  Tannese  this  fatal 
power  over  any  one  is  exercised  by  operating  on  the  remnants 
of  his  meals.  Probably  the  idea  is  that  these  remnants 
continue  to  be  connected  with  the  portions  he  has  eaten, 
and  that  have  become  part  of  him.     They  believe  that — 

"  men  can  create  disease  and  deatli  by  burning  what  is  called  nahak, 
Nahak  means  rubbish,  but  principally  refuse  of  food.  Everything  of 
the  kind  they  bury  or  throw  into  the  sea,  lest  the  disease-makers  should 
get  hold  of  it.  ...  If  a  disease-maker  was  ill  himself,  he  felt  sure  that 
some  one  must  be  burning  his  naliak." 

Spells  which  originate  in  the  belief  that  a  representation  is 
physically  connected  with  the  thing  represented,  might  be 
exemplified  from  societies  in  all  stages.  Keating  tells  us  of 
the  Chippewas,  that  a  sorcerer  transfers  a  disease  by  making 
a  "  wooden  image  of  his  patient's  enemy,"  piercing  it  to  the 
heart,  and  introducing  powders :  a  method  identical  with 
methods  indicated  in  tales  of  European  witchcraft. 

Turning  from  this  simpler  form  of  magic  to  the  fotm 
in  which  supernatural  agents  are  employed,  t\\eT^  eotcv^^  \\\^ 
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question — ^Does  not  the  second  grow  out  of  the  first  ?  Eeasons 
exist  for  thinking  th^t  it  does.      On  remembering  how  small 
a  difference  the  primitive  man  recognizes  between  the  living j 
and  the  dead,  we  may  suspect  that  he  thinks  tlie  two  can  be  ] 
similarly  acted  upon.    If  poaseasing  a  portion  of  a  living 
man  gives  power  over  him,  will  not  possessing  a  portion 
of  a  dead  man  give  power  over  him  too?    That  by  soma 
peoples  the  deceased  is  supposed  to  have  need  of  all  Ida 
parts,  has  already  been  shown*     We  saw,  in  §  88,  that  the 
Mexicans  put  his  bones  where  he  could  eiisily  find  them  at 
the  resurrection;  and  that  a  dead  Peruvian's  hair  and  nails 
were  preserved  for  him  in  one  place,      A  like  custom  has  a 
like  assigned  reason  among  the  Inland  Negroes  in  Ardrah. 
Is  there  not,  then,  the  implication  that  one  who  obtains  such 
relics  thereby  obtains  a  meiins  of  hurting,  and  therefore  of 
coercing,  the  dead  owner  ?    Accept  this  implication,  and  the 
meaning  of  enchantments  becomes  clear*     Habitually  there 
is  destructive  usage;  and  habitually  the  things  bruised,  or 
burned,  or  boiled,  are  fragments  of  dead  things,  brute  or 
human,  but  especially  human.    Speaking  of  the  Ancient 
Peruvians,  Arriaga  says  that  by  *'  a  cei'tain  powder  ground 
from  the  bones  of  the  dead,'*  a  sorcerer  '*  stupifies  all  in  tlie 
house,"    During    early   times   in  Europe,   it  was  thought 
dangerous  "  to  leave  corpses  unguarded,  lest  they  should  be 
mangled  liy  the  witches,  who  took  from  them  the  most 
clioice  ingredients  composing  their  charms/*    Our  own  Parlia- 
ment, 80  late  even  as  1604,  enacted  a  death-penalty  on  any 
one  who  exhumed  a  corpse,  or  any  part  of  it,  to  be  used  in 
''  witchcrafte,  eorcerie,  charme,  or  inchantment"     Portions  of 
the  dead  man  having  been  the  elements  originally  used,  and 
such  portions  having  repulsivene^s  as  their  most  conspicuous 
trait,  repulsive  things  in  geneml  naturally  suggested  them- 
selves as  things  likely  to  strengthen  the  "  hell-broth/*    Espe* 
cially  if  animal-souls,  or  the  souls  of  metamorphosed  human 
beings^  were  to  be  coerced,  there  might  be  looked  for  those 
strange  mixtures  oi'  "eye  of  newt,  and  tcve  of  frog>"  etc*,  which 
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the  witch-cauldion  contains.*  That  some  such 

relationship  exists  between  the  arts  of  the  necromancer  and 
these  ideas  of  the  savage,  we  find  further  reason  to  suspect 
in  the  supposed  potency  of  names.  The  primitive  notion 
that  a  man's  name  forms  a  part  of  him,  and  the  derivative 
notion  that  calling  the  dead  by  their  names  afi'ects  them  and 
may  offend  them,  originate  the  necromancer's  notion  of  invo- 

*  Just  after  ibis  was  written,  there  came  to  me  »  striking  yerification  of 
the  inference  drawn  in  it  In  a  letter  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Bancroft,  for  the 
first  Tolume  of  his  Native  Itacet  of  the  Faciflc  States,  haring  implied  that  I 
greatlj  ralued,  for  my  own  purposes,  his  laborioTu  compilation,  Mr.  Bancroft 
was  so  obliging  as  to  send  me  forthwith  the  proofs  of  large  parts  of  tho 
remaining  Tolumes.  In  those  of  Vol.  Ill,  a  paragraph  on  p.  147  describes 
the  initiation  of  a  shamin  among  the  Tblinkeets.  Going  to  the  woods,  and 
feeding  for  some  weeks  '*  onlj  on  the  roots  of  the  panax-horridum,"  he  waits 
till  **  the  chief  of  the  spirits  "  [who  is  an  ancestral  sham&n]  sends  him  **  a 
rirer-otter,  in  the  tongue  of  which  animal  is  supposed  to  be  hid  the  whole 
power  and  secret  of  shamdnism.  ...  If,  however,  the  spirits  will  not 
Tisit  the  would-be  shamdn,  nor  give  him  any  opportunity  to  get  the  otter- 
tongue  as  described  above,  the  neophyte  visits  the  tomb  of  a  dead  sham£n 
and  keeps  an  awful  vigil  over  night,  holding  in  his  living  mouth  a  finger  of 
the  dead  man  or  one  of  his  teeth ;  this  constrains  the  spirits  very  powerfully 
to  send  the  necessary  otter." 

Here,  more  fitly  than  elsewhere,  I  may  point  out  that  we  thus  get  an 
explanation  of  amulets.  Portions  of  dead  men  and  dead  animals,  though  not 
exclusively  the  things  used  for  them,  are  the  ordinary  things.  That  which 
the  sorcerer  employs  as  an  instrument  of  coercion,  is,  when  a  talisman,  held 
as  securing  the  good  offices  of  the  ghost,  or  as  a  protection  against  it.  The 
custom,  common  among  sarages,  of  wearing  about  them  bones  of  dead  rela- 
tives, has  probably  this  meaning ;  which,  as  we  saw,  was  tlie  avowed  meaning 
of  the  Koniaga-whalers  in  keepiug  as  charms  bits  of  the  flesh  of  a  dead  com- 
panion. This  notion  is  implied  in  the  fact  that  "  an  Ashantce  sovereign  carried 
the  head  of  his  predecessor  with  him  to  battle  as  a  charm."  Baces  who  are 
in  danger  from  ferocious  animals,  often  use  as  amulets  the  prescrvable  parts 
of  such  animals.  Of  the  Damaros,  Andcrsson  sajs  that  their  amulets  are 
generally  the  teeth  of  lions  and  hyoinas,  entrails  of  animals,  etc. ;  and  that 
the  Namaqua-amulets  consist  ''as  usual  of  the  teeth  and  claws  of  lions, 
hyssnas,  and  other  wild  beasts ;  pieces  of  wood,  bone,  dried  flesh  and  fat, 
roots  of  plants,  etc."  Among  the  charms  belonging  to  a  Dyak  medicine-man 
were — some  teeth  of  alligators  and  honey  bears,  several  boar's  tusks,  chips  of 
deer  horn,  tangles  of  coloured  thread,  claws  of  some  animals,  and  odds  and 
ends  of  European  articles.  Elsewhere  the  motive  is  specified.  Enumerating 
the  amulets  of  the  Brazilian  Indian,  Spix  and  Martius  name  tho  "  eye-teeth. 
of  ounces  and  monkeje;  **  and  they  soy  the  Indian  thinks  liia  am>ilets,  vu^ii^^ 
aJwrb0ne£U,  "will protect  him  againat  the  attacks  of  ^ild\>€ai»W* 
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cation.  Everywhere^  be  it  in  the  Hebrew  legend  of  Samuel, 
whose  ghost  asks  why  he  ha%  been  disquieted^  or  in  an 
Icehindic  saga,  which  describes  ghosts  severally  summoned 
by  name  as  answering  to  the  summons,  we  get  evidence  that 
possession  of  the  name  is  supposed  to  give  over  the  dead  an 
influence  like  that  which  it  is  supposed  to  give  over  the 
living.  The  power  acquired  by  knowledge  of  the  name  is 
again  implied  by  such  stories  as  the  "open  Sesiime"  of  the 
Arabian  Nights ;  and  the  alleged  effect  of  calling  the  name 
we  see  in  the  still-extant,  thoi»gh  now  jocose,  saying — ''  Talk 
of  the  devil  and  he  is  sure  to  appear.'* 

Special  interpretations  aside,  however,  the  general  inter- 
pretation is  sufficiently  nmnifcst  The  primitive  ghost- 
theory,  implying  but  little  difference  between  dead  and 
living,  fostei*s  the  notion  that  the  dead  can  he  acted  on 
by  arts  like  those  which  act  on  the  living ;  and  hence  results 
that  species  of  magic  which,  in  its  earlier  form,  is  a  sum- 
moning of  the  dead  to  get  from  them  information,  as  the 
witch  of  Endor  summons  the  spirit  of  Samuel,  and  in  its 
later  IVjnu  is  u  raising  of  demons  to  help  in  mischiet 

5  lo4.  Exorcism  and  sorcery  pass  insensibly  into  mimclQ^^| 
^\*hat  difference  exists  refei's  less  to  the  natures  of  the^B 
etl'ecta  worked  than  to  the  characters  of  the  agents  working 
them.  If  the  marvellous  result^  are  ascribed  to  a  suj^er- 
natural  being  at  enmity  wit^the  obsei-vers,  the  art  is 
sorcery ;  but  if  ascribed  to  a  friendly  supernatural  being, 
the  marvellous  results  are  classed  as  miracles. 

This  13  well  shown  in  the  contest  between  the  Hebrew 
prie-sts  and  the  magicians  of  Egypt,  From  Pharaoh^s  point 
of  view,  Aaron  was  an  enclianter  M^orking  by  the  help  of  a 
spirit  antagonistic  to  himself;  while  his  own  priests  worked 
by  the  help  of  his  favouring  gods.  Con trai-i wise,  from  the 
[ioint  of  view  of  the  Israelites,  the  acliievenionta  of  their 
own  leaders  were  divine,  and  those  of  their  antagonisl 
djabolical      But  both  believed  thai  8upe;i'U«l\\m\  ^'^"^la^i^  ^\ 
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employed,  and  that  the  more  powerful  supematoral  agent 
had  to  be  jrielded  to. 

Alleged  ancient  miracles  of  another  order  are  paralleled  in  ' 
their  meanings  by  alleged  miracles  now  wrought  every  day 
in  South  Africa.  By  the  Bechuanas,  missionaries  are  taken 
for  another  sort  of  rain-makers;  and  among  the  Yorubas, 
*'an  old  farmer,  seeing  a  cloud,  will  say  to  a  missionary, 
'  please  let  it  rain  for  us.' "  Bain  being  thus,  in  these  arid 
regions,  as  in  the  East,  synonymous  with  blessing,  we  find 
contests  between  rain-doctors,  or  "heaven-herds,"  like  that 
between  Elijah  and  the  priests  of  Baal.  There  are  similar 
trials  of  strength,  and  kindred  penalties  for  failura  In 
Zululand,  at  a  time  when  "the  heaven  was  hot  and  dry," 
a  rain-doctor,  "  Umkqaekana,  says — '  let  the  people  look  at 
the  heaven  at  such  a  time ;  it  will  rain.' .  .  .  And  when  it 
rained,  the  people  said — '  truly,  he  is  a  doctor.' .  .  .  After 
that  year  the  heaven  was  hard,  and  it  did  not  rain.  The 
people  persecuted  him  exceedingly.  ...  It  is  said  they 
poisoned  him."  Habitually  we  find  this  same  conception 
of  the  weather-doctor,  as,  in  the  words  of  Bishop- Callaway, 
"a  priest  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  power  of  prevailing 
mediation;"  and  habitually  we  find  both  his  mediatory 
power  and  the  power  of  the  supernatural  agent  with  whom 
he  has  influence,  tested  by  the  result.  Thus,  in  the  account 
of  his  captivity  in  Brazil,  the  old  voyager,  Hans  Stade, 
saying,  "God  did  a  wonder  through  me,"  narrates  how,  at 
the  request  of  two  savages,  he  stopped  by  prayer  a  coming 
storm,  which  threatened  to  hinder  their  fishing;  and  that 
•*the  savage,  Parwaa,  said — ^'Now  I  see  that  thou  hast 
spoken  with  thy  God :' "  heathen  and  Christian  being  thus 
perfectly  at  one  in  their  interpretation. 

The  only  difference  of  moment  is  the  extent  to  which  the 
supernatural  agent  who  produces  the  miraculous  effect  at 
the  instigation  of  the  medicine-man,  rain-maker,  prophet,  or 
priest,  has  diverged  in  ascribed  nature  from  the  "jnimXiYM^ 
ancestral  ghost 
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§  135,  And  now  we  approach  another  order  of  phenomena 
which  has  been  evolving  simultaneously  with  the  orders 
•  dascribed  in  this  chapter  and  the  one  preceding  it. 

The  primitive  belief  is  that  the  ghosts  of  the  dead,  enter* 
ing  the  bodies  of  the  lining,  produce  convulsive  actions, 
insanity,  disease,  and  death;  and  as  this  belief  develops, 
these  original  supernatural  agents  conceived  as  causing  such 
evils,  differentiate  into  supernatural  agents  of  various  kinds 
and  powers.  Above,  we  have  contemplated  certain  sequences 
of  this  theory  of  possession.  Along  ^4th  a  beUef  in  malefi- 
cent possession  there  goes  a  belief  in  beneficent  possession ; 
which  is  prayed  for  under  the  forms  of  supernatural  strength, 
inspiration,  or  knowledge.  Further,  from  the  notion  that  if 
maleficent  demons  can  enter  they  can  be  driven  out,  there 
results  exorcism.  And  then  theroj  amies  the  idea  that  they 
may  be  otherwise  controlled — may  be  called  to  aid:  whence 
enchantments  and  miracles. 

But  if  ghosts  of  the  dead,  or  derived  supernatural  agents 
othen^ise  classed,  can  thus  inflict  evils  on  men  when  at 
enmity  with  them,  or,  when  amicable,  can  give  them  help 
and  protection,  will  it  not  Ixj  wise  so  to  behave  na  to  gain 
their  good-will  ?  This  is  evidently  one  of  several  policies 
that  may  be  adopted.  Supposed  as  these  souls  or  spirits 
originally  are,  to  be  like  living  men  in  their  perceptions  and 
intelligence,  they  may  be  evaded  and  deceived.  Or,  as  in  tbd 
procedures  above  described,  they  may  be  driven  away  and 
defied.  Or,  contrariwise,  there  may  be  pursued  the  course  of 
pacifying  them  if  angry,  and  pleasing  them  if  friemlly. 

This  last  course,  which  originates  religious  observances  in 
general,  wo  have  now  to  consider.  We  shall  find  that  the 
group  of  ideas  and  practices  constituting  a  cult,  lias  the  same 
root  with  the  groups  of  ideas  and  practices  already  described, 
and  gi^adually  divei^ges  from  them. 


CHAPTEEXIX. 

SACBED  FLACKS,  TEMPLES,  AND  ALTARS ;  SACRIFICE,  FASTIKQ, 
AND  PROPITIATION;  PRAISE,  PRAYER,  ETC. 

§  136.  The  inscriptions  on  grave-stones  commonly  begin 
"With  the  words — "  Sacred  to  the  memory  of/'  The  sacred- 
ness  thus  ascribed  to  the  tomb,  extends  to  whatever  is,  or  has 
been,  closely  associated  with  the  dead.  The  bedroom  con- 
taining the  corpse  is  entered  with  noiseless  steps ;  words  are 
uttered  in  low  tones ;  and  by  the  subdued  manner  is  shown  a 
feeling  which,  however  variable  in  other  elements,  always  in- 
cludes the  element  of  awe. 

This  sentiment  excited  in  us  by  the  dead,  by  the  place  of 
the  dead,  and  by  the  immediate  belongings  of  the  dead, 
wlule  doubtless  partly  unlike  that  of  the  primitive  man,  is  in 
essence  like  it.  When  we  read  of  savages  in  general,  as  of  the 
Dakotahs,  that  "  they  stand  in  great  awe  of  the  spirits  of  the 
dead,"  and  that  many  tribes,  like  the  Hottentots,  "  leave  the 
huts  they  died  in  standing,"  with  their  contents  untouched ; 
we  are  shown  that  fear  is  a  chief  component  of  the  sentiment. 
Shrinking  from  the  chamber  of  death,  often  shown  among 
ourselves,  like  aversion  to  going  through  a  churchyard  at 
night,  arises  partly  from  a  vague  dread.  Common  to  un- 
civilized and  civilized,  this  feeling  colours  all  the  ideas  which 
the  dead  arouse. 

Parallelisms  apart,  we  have  abundant  proof  that  the  place 
where  the  dead  are,  awakens  in  savages  an  emotioix  ol  1^03:  \ 
19  approached  with  beaitatdng  steps ;  and  acquiiea  \i\x^  dci^xaft- 
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ter  of  sanctity.  In  the  Tonga  Islands,  the  cemeteries  con- 
taining the  greatest  chiefs  are  considered  sacred.  When  a 
New  Zealand  chief  is  buried  in  a  village,  the  whole  village 
becomes  topu  *  no  one,  on  pain  of  death,  being  permitted  to 
go  near  it  The  Tahitiana  never  repair  or  live  in  the  house  of 
one  who  has  died :  that,  and  everything  belonging  to  him,  is 
tabooed.  Food  for  the  departed  is  left  by  New  Zealanders  in 
**  aacred  calabashes ;"  in  Aneiteum,  the  groves  in  which  tliey 
leave  offerings  of  food  for  their  dead  ancestors,  are  "  sacred 
groves ;"  and  by  Ashantis,  the  town  of  Bantama  "  ia  regarded 
as  sucred  because  it  contains  the  fetish-house,  which  is  the 
mausoleum  of  the  kings  of  Ashanti*' 

The  fact  which  here  concernB  us  is.  tnat  this  awe  excited 
by  the  dead  grows  into  a  sentiment  like  that  excited  by  the 
places  and  things  used  for  religious  purposes.  The  kinsliipi 
is  forced  on  our  attention  when  Cook  tells  us  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islanders,  that  the  miyrai  seems  to  be  their  pantlieon  as 
well  as  their  burial-place;  and  that  iht  vmrais  or  burying- 
grouuda  of  the  Tahitians  are  also  places  of  worship.  But  we 
shall  see  this  relatiousliip  must  clujuly  un  tmcing  the  genesis 
of  temples  and  altaiu 


J  137.  By  the  cave-inhabiting  Veddahs,  until  recently,  the 
dead  man  was  left  where  he  died:  the  survival's  sought 
some  other  cave,  leaving  that  in  which  the  death  occurred  to 
the  spirit  of  the  deceased.  As  already  shown  in  connexion 
witli  anotlicr  belief,  the  Bongo  people  could  not  be  got  to 
enter  a  certain  cave  which  they  said  was  haunted  by  tho 
spirits  of  fugitives  who  had  died  in  it  Fuither  south  *'  no 
one  dared  to  enter  the  Lohaheng,  or  cave,  for  it  was  the 
common  belief  that  it  was  the  habitation  of  the  Deity."  And 
in  the  Izdubar  legends,  Heabani,  represented  as  living  in  a 
cave,  is  said,  at  death,  to  be  taken  by  his  "  mother  eiirth/* 
and  his  ghost  is  raised  out  of  the  earth.  On  being  thus 
reminded  that  primitive  men  lived  in  caves  and  interred  their 
dead  in  them;  on  adding  that  when  l\\ey  eeaa^A.  lo  -OkS^v^  ^i^\^^ 
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as  dwellings  they  continued  to  use  them  as  cemeteries;  and 
on  lemembeiing,  further,  the  general  custom  of  carrying 
offerings  to  the  places  where  the  departed  lie ;  we  see  how 
there  arises  the  sacred  cave  or  cave-templa  That 

the  cave-temples  of  Egypt  thus  originated  is  tolerably  clear. 
In  Various  parts  of  the  world  natural  caverns  are  found  with 
rude  frescoes  daubed  on  their  sides;  and  these  artificial 
caverns  in  which  some  Egyptian  kings  were  buried/ had  their 
long  passages  and  sepulchral  chambers  covered  with  paint- 
ings. If  we  assume  that  to  the  preserved  bodies  of  these 
kings,  as  to  those  of  Egyptians  generally,  offerings  were 
made ;  we  must  infer  that  the  sacred  burial-cave  had  become 
a  cave-temple.  And  on  learning  that  elsewhere  in  Egypt 
there  are  cave-temples  of  a  more  developed  kind  that  were 
not  sepulchral,  we  may  properly  regard  these  as  derivative ; 
for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  men  begun  cutting  their 
places  of  worship  out  of  the  solid  rock,  without  having  a 
preceding  habit  to  prompt  them. 

For  another  cletss  of  temples  we  have  another  origin  caused 
by  another  mode  of  burial.  The  Arawaks  place  the  corpse  in 
a  "small  corial  (boat)  and  bury  it  in  tlie  hut."  By  the 
Guiana  tribes,  "  a  hole  is  dug  in  the  hut  and  there  the  body 
is  laid."  Among  the  Creeks,  the  habitation  of  the  dead 
becomes  his  place  of  interment.  Similarly  in  Africa.  By 
the  Fantees  **  the  dead  person  is  buried  in  his  own  house ;" 
the  Daliomans  bury  in  the  deceased's  "  own  house  or  in  the 
abode  of  certain  ancestors ;"  and  there  is  house-burial  among 
the  Fulahs,  the  Bagos,  and  the  Gold  Coast  people.  Whether 
the  house  thus  used  tends  to  become  a  temple,  depends  on 
whether  it  is,  or  is  not,  abandoned.  In  cases  like  those 
cited  in  §  117,  where  the  survivors  continue  to  inhabit  it 
after  one  or  more  interments,  the  acquirement  of  the  saci*ed 
character  is  prevented.  When  Landa  tells  us  of  the  Yuca- 
tonese,  that,  "  as  a  rule,  they  abandoned  the  house  and  left  it 
uninhabited  after  the  huiial,  unless  there  were  man^  'p^o^Y^ 
living  in  it  wlio  overcame  the  fear  of  death  by  compauy  -"  n«^ 
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are  shown  the  rise  of  the  sentiment  and  what  results  from  it 
if  not  checkecL  Hence,  when  told  of  the  Caribs  that,  "  bury- 
ing the  corpse  in  the  centre  of  his  own  dwelling"  [if  the 
master  of  the  house]  the  relations  "  quitted  the  house  alto- 
gether, and  erected  another  in  a  distant  situation ;"  and  when 
told  of  the  Brazilian  Indians  that  a  dead  man  *'  is  buried  in 
the  hut  which,  if  he  was  an  adult,  is  abandoned,  and  another 
built  in  its  stead  ;**  and  when  told  that "  the  ancient  Peru- 
vians frequently  buiied  their  dead  in  their  dwellings  and 
then  removed ;"  we  cannot  hut  see  that  the  abandoned  house, 
thus  left  to  the  ghost  of  the  deceased,  becomes  a  place 
regarded  with  awa  Moreover,  as  repeated  supplies  of  food 
are  taken  to  it;  and  as  along  with  making  offerings  there  go 
other  pnjpitiatory  acts ;  the  deserted  dwelling-house,  turned 
into  a  mortuary-house,  acquires  the  attributes  of  a  temple. 

Where  house-burial  is  not  practised,  the  sheltering  struc- 
ture raised  above  the  gi'ave,  or  above  the  stage  bearing  the 
corpse,  becomes  the  germ  of  the  sacred  building.  By  somo 
of  the  New  Guinea  people  there  is  a  "  roof  of  atap  erected 
over  *'  the  burial-place.  In  Cook's  time,  the  Taliitians  placed 
the  body  of  a  dead  person  upon  a  kind  of  bier  supported 
by  sticlvs  and  under  a  roof.  So^  too,  in  Sumatra,  where  "  a 
shed  is  built  over"  the  grave;  and  so,  too.  in  Tongtu  Of 
course  this  shed  admits  of  enlargement  and  finish.  Tho 
IJyaka  in  some  places  build  mausoleums  like  houses,  18  ft. 
high,  ornamentally  carved,  containing  the  goods  of  the  de- 
parted— sword,  shield,  paddle,  etc  When  we  read  that  tho 
Fijians  deposit  the  bodies  of  their  chiefs  in  small  mimrm  or 
temples,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  these  so-called  temple 
are  simply  more-developed  sheltering  structm-es.  Describing 
the  funeral  rites  of  a  Tahitian  chief,  placed  under  a  pro- 
tective shed,  JUlis  says  the  corpse  was  clothed  *'  and  placed 
in  a  sitting  postui*e;  a  small  altar  was  erected  Ijefore  it, 
and  offerings  of  fruit,  food,  and  flowers,  daily  presented  by 
t/je  relatives,  or  the  priest  appointed  to  attend  the  body/* 
Jlew  the  shed  has  become  a  placQ  ol  N>(oia\\\^.    ^\iC^  wx^w^ 
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dearly  did  the  customs  of  the  Peruvians  show  that  the 
structure  erected  over  the  dead  body  develops  into  a 
temple.  Acosta  tells  us  that  "every  one  of  these  kings 
Tncas  left  all  his  treasure  and  revenues  to  entertaine  the 
place  of  worshippe  where  his  body  was  layed,  and  there 
were  many  ministers  with  all  his  familie  dedicated  to  his 
service." 

Nor  is  it  among  inferior  races  alone  that  we  trace  this 
genesis  of  the  temple  out  of  the  specially-provided  house 
for  the  dead.    That  which  early  Spanish  travellers  tell  us 
about  the  Peruvians,  ancient  Greek  travellers  tell  us  about 
the  Egyptians.    Just  as  Cieza  remarks  "how   little  [the 
Collas]  cared  for  having  large  and  handsome  houses  for  the 
living,  while  they  bestowed   so   much   care  on  the  tombs 
where  the  dead  were  interred ;"  so  Diodorus,  giving  a  reason 
for  the  meanness  of  the  Egyptians'  dwellings  as  contrasted 
with  the  splendour  of  their  tombs,  says — "  they  termed  the 
houses  of  the  living  inns,  because  they  stay  in  them  but  a 
little  while,  but  the  sepulclires  of  the  dead  they  call  ever- 
lasting habitations,**    As  these  Egyptian  tombs,  like  their 
houses  in  type,  though  so  superior  in  quality,  were  places  in 
which  offerings  to  the  dead  were  made,  they  were  essentially 
temples.    Indeed,  as  it  is  doubtful  whether  that  most  ancient 
underground  structure  close  to  the  great  pyramid,  is  a  tomb 
or  a  temple — as  the  Serapeum  (also  underground)  where  the 
god  Osiris- Apis   was   buried  after  each  incarnation,  "re- 
sembled in  appearance  the  other  Egyptian  temples,  even 
those  which  were  not  of  a  funereal   character;"  we  have 
reason  for  thinking  that  in  earlier  Egyptian  times  the  temple, 
as   distinguished  from  the  tomb,  did  not  exist.     Not  un- 
frequently  in  the  East,  these  mortuary  structures  united  the 
characters  of  the  cave-temple  and  the  dwelling-house  temple. 
As  at  Petra,  as  at  Gyrene,  so  in  Etruria,  the  tombs  were 
arranged  along  a  cliff  "like  houses  in  a  street,"  aud"'w^\^ 
severally  an  imitation  of  a  direllfng-chamber :"  to  Vf\\ic\i  blc^^Sl 
iba^  the  Etruscans  imd  also  imdejj,T0uud  temples  like  \xuOl^\- 
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ground  burial  places,  which  were  like  primitive  nndergrounc 
houses.  A  temple  at  Maliavellipore  in  Dravidian  style, 
suggcists  that  in  India  the  rock-t<?mple  waS  originally  a 
tomb ;  there  is  a  recliniug  (?  dead)  figure  being  worshipped. 
The  tomb  of  Darius,  too,  cut  in  the  rock,  '*  is  an  exact  repro- 
duction "  of  his  palace  on  the  same  scale.  I  may  end  with 
the  remark  of  Mr.  Forgusson,  who,  writing  of  the  Chaldean 
temples,  and  indicating  the  likeness  of  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  to 
a  temple,  says  "  the  most  celebrated  example  of  this  form  is 
as  often  called  [by  ancient  writers]  the  tomb  as  the  temple  of 
lielus,  and  among  a  Turanian  people  the  tomb  and  the  teuiplo 
may  be  considered  as  one  and  the  same  thing,'* 

Later  times  have  seen  manifest  tendencies  to  such  a 
genesis  of  the  temple^  de  novo.  In  the  oases  of  the  Sahara, 
ai^  chapels  built  over  the  remains  of  marabouts,  or  Maho- 
metan saints ;  and  to  these  chapels  the  pious  make  pilgrim- 
ages and  take  offerings.  Obviously,  too,  a  chapel  covering 
the  tomb  of  a  saint  within  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  is 
a  small  temple  within  a  large  one.  And  every  detached 
mausoleum  containing  the  hones  of  a  distinguished  man,  is 
visited  with  feelings  akin  to  the  i*eligious,  and  is  an  incipient 
place  of  worship. 


$  138,  When,  from  tracing  the  origin  of  the  sacred 
chamber,  be  it  cave,  or  deserted  house,  or  special  mortuary- 
house,  or  temple,  we  proceed  to  trace  the  origin  of  the 
sacred  structure  within  it — the  altar — we  come  first  to 
something  intermediate.  In  India  there  are  highly-developed 
sacred  structures  uniting  the  attributes  of  the  two. 

The  grave-heap  gi-owing  into  the  tiimulus,  which  in- 
creases in  size  with  tlie  dignity  of  the  deceased,  sometimes 
develops  from  a  mound  of  earth  into  a  mound  partly  of 
stones  and  partly  of  earth,  or  otherwise  wholly  of  stones,  and 
finully  into  a  stone  strncturc,  still  solid  like  a  mound,  and 
still  somewbut  mound-shaped,  but  highly  eluborated  arclii^ 
tectiutiUy,    Instead  of  a  sacred  eAi?ic^  <iivAN«Ei^  "Uq^vb.  ^-V'^l 
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aepulchral  chamber,  we  have,  in  the  Indian  Tope,  a  sacred 
edifice  evolved  from  the  grave-heap  itself.  "The  Tope  is 
the  lineal  and  direct  descendant  of  the  funereal  tumulus," 
says  Mr.  Fergosson ;  or,  as  defined  by  Gen.  Cunningham  in 
his  elaborate  work,  it  is  "a  regtUarly-huiU  cairn,"  as  its 
name  implies.  Of  these  Indian  Topes,  some  contain  relics 
of  Sakyi-muni;  and  others  contain  relics  of  his  principal 
disciples,  priests,  and  saints :  relics  only,  because  in  the  case 
of  Sakyd-muni,  parts  of  his  remains  were  carried  to  dififerent 
places,  and  because,  in  the  other  cases,  burning  of  the  dead 
having  been  adopted  by  the  Indian  Buddhists,  the  tomb 
became  not  the  receptacle  of  a  body  but  of  a  remnant  As 
nearly  as  this  change  of  practice  permits,  therefore,  the  Tope  is 
a  tomb ;  and  the  prayers  offered  at  Topes,  the  pi-ocessions  made 
round  them,  and  tlie  adorations  paid  to  them  (as  shown  in 
the  sculptures  on  their  own  surfaces),  prove  that  they  are 
simply  solid  temples  instead  of  hollow  temples.  Further 
evidence  of  this  remains :  the  name  given  to  certain  of  them, 
Chaitya,  means,  in  Sanskrit,  "  an  altar,  a  temple,  as  well  as 
any  monument  raised  on  the  site  of  a  funeral  pile." 

Eetuming  to  the  grave-heap  in  its  original  form,  we  have 
first  to  recall  the  fact  (§  85)  that  among  savages  who  bury, 
and  who  take  supplies  of  food  to  the  dead,  the  grave-heap  is 
thereby  made  a  heap  on  which  offerings  are  placed.  Here  of 
earth  or  turf,  there  partly  of  stones,  elsewhere  of  stones 
entirely,  it  has  the  same  relation  to  offerings  for  the  dead 
that  an  altar  lias  to  offerings  for  a  deity. 

Where  corpses  are  supported  on  platforms,  which  also 
bear  the  refreshments  provided,  these  platforms  become 
practically  altars ;  and  we  have  evidence  that  in  some  cases 
the  altars  used  in  the  worship  of  deities  are  derived  from 
them.  In  Tahiti,  when  Cook  was  there,  the  altars  on  which 
the  natives  placed  their  offerings  to  the  gods  were  similar  to 
the  biei-s  on  which  they  placed  their  dead :  both  were  small 
stages,  raised  on  wooden  pillars,  from  five  to  seven  fee\i  \iV^\. 
A  like  structure  was  used  in  the  Sandwich  Islawda  lo  ^vx.^- 
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poH  the  provisions  taken  to  the  grave  of  one  of  Cook's 
saikjrs.  Elsewhere,  neither  the  grave-heap  simply  nor  the 
raised  stage,  plays  the  part  of  a  stand  for  oBerings.  Xiinenex 
tells  us  of  the  Centml  Americans  that  **  if,  after  the  slaves 
had  teen  laid  in  the  sepulchre  heside  their  master,  any  space 
was  left,  they  filled  it  up  with  earth,  and  levelled  it.  They 
afterwards  erected  an  alUir  upon  the  grave,  a  cubit  high,  of 
lime  and  rock,  on  which  generally  much  incense  was  burnt, 
and  sacrifices  offered/*  And  then,  among  peoples  who  en- 
large the  grave-heap,  tliia  structure  carrying  food  and  drink 
is  placed  close  to  it ;  as  even  now  before  the  vast  tumulus  of 
a  Chinese  Emperor. 

Among  ancient  orientals  the  altar  had  a  like  origin.  A 
ceremony  at  one  of  the  Egj'ptian  festivids  was  crowninti;  the 
tomb  of  Osiris  with  flowers ;  and  in  like  manner  they  placed 
garlands  on  the  sarcophagi  of  dead  persons.  On  altars  "  out- 
side the  doors  of  tiie  catacombs  at  Thebes  "  "  are  carved  in 
bas-relief  the  various  oflerings  they  bore,  Mrliich  are  the  same 
as  those  represented  in  the  paintings  of  tombs  :**  an  illustra* 
tion  showing  us  that  w^here  it  became  a  support  for  oflerings 
placed  in  front  of  the  dead,  the  altar^  still  bore  traces  of 
having  originally  been  the  receptacle  for  the  dead.  One 
more  case.  Though,  along  with  their  advance  from  the  earliest 
pastoral  state,  the  Hebrews  probably  diverged  somewhat 
from  their  original  observances  of  burid  and  sacrifice,  their 
primitive  altars  as  described,  suggest  the  origin  here  alleged. 
They  were  either  of  turf,  and  in  so  far  like  a  grave-heap, 
or  they  wem  of  undressed  stones,  and  in  so  far  also  like  a 
grave-heap.  Bearing  in  mind  tliat,  as  illustrated  in  the  use 
of  the  flint-knife  for  circumcision,  religious  usages  are  those 
which  remain  longest  unchanged,  we  may  suspect  the  cause 
of  the  restriction  to  undressed  stones  for  building  an  altar, 
was  that  the  use  of  them  had  persisted  from  tlie  time 
when  they  formed  the  primitive  cairn.  It  is  time  that  the 
earliest  Hebrew  legends  imply  cave-burials,  and  that  later 
burials  were  in  artificial  caves  or  sepuVtVitvi^v^^^^^  ^^X^^tsj^ 
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tribes,  wandering  over  wide  plains,  could  not  constantly  have 
buried  thus.  The  common  mode  was  probably  that  still 
practised  by  such  wild  Semites  as  the  Bedouins,  whose  dead 
have  "stones  piled  over  the  grave,"  and  who  "make  sacrifices 
in  which  sheep  or  camels  are  devoutly  slaughtered  at  the 
tombs  of  their  dead  kinsmen:"  the  piled  stones  being  thus 
clearly  made  into  an  altar. 

The  usages  of  European  races  also  yield  evidence  of  this 
derivation.  Here,  partly  from  Blunt's  Dictio7uiry  of  Theology, 
and  partly  from  other  sources,  are  some  of  the  proofs.  The 
most  ancient  altar  known  is  "  a  hollow  chest,  on  the  lid  or 
mensa  of  which  the  Eucharist  was  celebrated."  This  form 
was  associated  with  "the  early  Christian  custom  of  placing 
the  relics  of  martyred  saints "  under  altars ;  and  it  is  still  a 
standing  rule  in  the  Catholic  Church  to  enclose  the  relics  of 
a  saint  in  an  altar.  "  Stone  was  ordered  by  councils  of  the 
fourth  century,  from  an  association  of  the  altar  with  the 
sepulchre  of  Christ."  Moreover,  "the  primitive  Christians 
cliiefly  held  their  meetings  at  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs, 
and  celebrated  the  mysteries  of  religion  upon  them."  And 
to  Mr.  Fergusson's  statement,  that  in  the  middle  ages  "  the 
stone  coffin  became  an  altar,"  may  be  joined  the  fact  that 
our  churches  still  contain  "  altar-tombs." 

Thus  what  we  are  clearly  shown  by  the  practices  of  the 
uncivilized,  is  indicated  also  by  the  practices  of  the  civilized. 
The  original  altar  is  that  which  supports  offerings  to  the 
dead;  and  hence  its  various  forms — a  heap  of  turf,  a  pile 
of  stones,  a  raised  stage,  a  stone  coffin. 

5  139.  Altars  imply  sacrifices ;  and  we  pass  naturally  from 
the  genesis  of  the  one  to  the  genesis  of  the  other. 

Already  in  §  84  I  have  exemplified  at  length  the  custom 
of  providing  the  deceased  with  food;  and  I  might,  space 
permitting,  double  the  number  of  examples.    I  might,  too, 
dwell  on  the  vaiioua  motives  avowed  by  various  peo^\e?f— 
fyr the  Lower  Califomiam,  among  whom  "the  priest  demaxida 
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provisions  for  the  fipirit's  journey  ;**  by  the  Coras  of  Mexico, 
who,  after  a  man's  death,  "placed  some  meat  upon  sticks 
about  the  fields,  for  fear  he  might  come  for  the  cattle  he 
formerly  owned;**  by  the  Damaras,  who,  bringing  food 
to  the  grave  of  a  relation,  request  **  htm  to  eat  and  make 
merr>V'  and  in  return  "invoke  his  blessing'*  and  aid.  A 
truth  also  before  illustrated  (§  85),  but  wliich^  as  bearing 
directly  on  the  argument,  it  will  he  well  to  re-illustrate 
here,  is  that  these  offerings  are  repeated  at  intervals:  in 
some  places  for  a  short  time ;  in  other  places  for  a  long  time. 
Of  the  Vancouver-Island  people  we  are  told  that  "  for  some 
days  after  the  death  relatives  bum  salmon  or  venison 
before  the  tomb ;"  and  among  the  Mosquito  Indians,  "  the 
widow  w;xs  bound  to  supply  the  grave  of  her  husband 
with  provisions  for  a  year/'  When,  with  practices  of  this 
kind,  we  join  such  practices  as  those  of  the  Karen,  who 
thinks  himself  surrounded  by  the  spirits  of  the  departed 
dead,  "whom  he  has  to  appease  by  varied  and  unceasing 
offerings;"  we  cannot  fail  to  recognize  the  transition  from 
funeral  gifts  to  religious  sacrifices. 

The  kinship  becomes  further  manifest  on  observing  that 
in  botli  cases  there  are,  besides  oilerings  of  the  ordinary 
kind,  festival  offerings.  The  Karens  just  named  as  habitually 
making  oblations,  have  also  annual  feasts  for  the  dead,  at 
wliidi  they  ask  the  spirits  to  e^t  and  drink.  Of  the  Bodo 
and  Dhimals  Hodgson  tells  us  that  **  at  harvest  home,  they 
offer  fruits  and  a  fowl  to  deceased  parents.*'  Such  yearly 
sacrifices,  occurring  in  November  among  the  natives  of  the 
Mexican  Valley,  who  then  lay  live  animals,  edibles,  and 
flowers  on  the  graves  of  their  dead  relatives  and  friends, 
and  occurring  in  August  among  the  Pueblos,  who  then  place 
corn,  bread,  meat,  etc.,  in  the  "  haunts  frequented  by  the 
dead,"  have  prevailed  widely:  the  modern  Chinese  still 
e^vemplifying  them,  as  tlicy  were  exemplilied  by  the  ancient 
I^enivlans  and  Aztecs. 
Moreover  there  are  offerings  on  owiasis>i»  ft^6»&^  ««&% 
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gesting  them.  ''  When  passing  a  burial-ground  they  [the  Sea 
Djaks]  throw  on  it  something  they  consider  acceptable  to 
the  departed ;"  and  a  Hottentot  makes  a  gift  on  passing  a 
burial-place,  and  asks  for  ghostly  guardianship.  In  Samoa, 
where  the  spirits  of  the  dead  are  supposed  to  roam  the  bush, 
**  people  in  going  far  inland  to  work,  would  scatter  food  here 
and  there  as  a  peace-offering  to  them,  and  utter  a  word  or 
two  of  prayer  for  protection."  Development  of*  funeral 
offerings  into  habitual  sacrifices  is  carried  a  stage  further  in 
the  practice  of  reserving  for  the  dead  a  part  of  each  meal. 
In  Fiji  "  often  when  the  natives  eat  or  drink  anything,  they 
throw  portions  of  it  away,  stating  them  to  be  for  their 
departed  ancestors."  Always  when  liquor  is  given  the  Bhils, 
they  pour  a  libation  on  the  ground  before  drinking  any  ;  and 
as  their  forefathers  are  their  gods,  the  meaning  of  this 
practice  is  unmistakable.  So,  too,  the  Araucanians  spill  a 
little  of  their  drink,  and  scatter  a  little  of  their  food,  before 
eating  and  drinking;  and  the  Virzimbers  of  Madagascar, 
when  they  sit  down  to  meals,  "  take  a  bit  of  meat  and  throw 
it  over  their  heads,  saying — '  There's  a  bit  for  the  spirit*  *' 
Ancient  historic  races  had  like  ways. 

The  motives  for  these  offerings  are  often  avowed.  We  read 
in  Livingstone  that  a  Berotse  having  a  headache  said — "  *  My 
father  is  scolding  me  because  I  do  not  give  him  any  of  the 
food  I  eat.'  I  asked  him  where  his  father  was.  'Among 
the  Barimo,'  [gods]  was  the  reply."  The  Kaffirs  are  de- 
scribed as  attributing  every  untoward  event  to  the  spirit  of  a 
deceased  person,  and  as  "  slaughtering  a  beast  to  propitiate 
its  favour."  The  Amazulu  show  us  the  same  thing.  "  There, 
then,  is  yoxir  food,"  they  say:  "all  ye  spirits  of  our  tribe, 
summon  one  another.  I  am  not  going  to  say,  *  So-and-so, 
there  is  your  food,'  for  you  are  jealous.  But  thou.  So-and- 
so,  who  art  making  this  man  ill,  call  all  the  spirits ;  come  all 
of  you  to  eat  this  food." 

So  that  alike  in  motive  and  in  method,  ttna  oSeniv^  c^l 
food  and  drink  to  the  dead  man  parallels  t\ie  oflLcrm^  ol 
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food  and  drink   to  a  deity.     Observe  the  points  of  com- 
miinity.  The  giving  of  portions  of  meals  is  com- 

TOon  to  the  twa  In  the  Sandwich  Islands,  before  the  priest 
begin  a  meal,  says  Cook,  they  utter  a  sort  of  prayer,  and  thei 
offer  some  of  the  provisions  to  the  deity.  As  with  thes 
Polynesians,  so  with  the  Homeric  Greeks :  **  the  share  which 
is  given  to  the  gods  of  the  wine  that  flows,  and  the  flesh  that 
smokes  on  the  festal  board,'*  corresponds  with  the  share  cast 
aside  by  various  peoples  for  the  ancestral  spirits.  The 

like  is  tnie  of  the  larger  oblations  on  special  occasions. 
AVhen  told  tliat  a  Kathr  chief  kiUa  a  bullock,  that  he  may 
thereby  get  help  in  war  from  a  dead  ancestor,  we  are  reminded 
that  "Agamemnon,  king  of  men,  slew  a  fat  bull  of  five  year 
to  most  migbty  Kronion/'  When  among  the  Amazidu,  afte 
"  an  abundant  harvest  sometimes  the  head  of  the  village 
dreams  that  it  is  said  to  hini^ — ^'How  is  it,  when  you  have 
been  given  so  much  food,  that  you  do  not  give  thanks  ?  * "  and 
when  he  thereupon  makes  a  feast  to  the  Amatongo  (ghosts  of 
the  dead),  his  act  differs  in  no  way  from  that  of  presenting 
first-fruits  to  deities.  And  when  at  another  time  **  he  tellal 
his  dream,  and  says — '  Let  a  sin-offering  be  sacrificed,  lest 
the  Itongo  be  angry  and  kill  us  ;*  **  we  are  reminded  of  sin- 
ofl'erings  made  among  various  peoples  to  avert  divine  ven- 
geance. There  is  a  no  less  complete  correspond- 
ence  between  the  sacrifices  made  at  fixed  periods.  As  above 
shown,  we  find  in  addition  to  other  feasts  to  the  dead,  annual 
feasts;  and  these  answer  to  the  annual  festivals  in  honour 
of  deities.  Moreover,  the  times  are  alike  fixed  by  astronc 
mical  events.  The  parallel  holds  also  in  respect  c 
the  things  olfei'ed.  In  both  cases  we  have  oxen,  goats,  etc. ; 
in  both  cases  bread  and  cakes  occur  ;  m  both  cases  tlie  local 
drink  is  given— wine  where  it  exists,  chicha  by  American 
races,  beer  by  various  tribes  in  Africa ;  in  both  cases,  too, 
we  find  incense  used ;  in  both  cases  tiowei-s  j  and,  in  short, 
tr)jatever  constunable  commodities  are  most  valued,  down 
even  to  tobacco.    As  w^e  saw  abo\e>  aa  Mik^\i  c\ue£  ex- 
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pected  to  get  aid  hj  emptying  his  snuff-box  to  the  gods ;  and 
among  the  Kaffirs,  when  the  spirits  ''  are  invited  to  eat,  beer 
and  snuff  are  usually  added."  Nor  is  there  any  difference 
in  the  mode  of  preparation.  Both  to  spirits  and  to  deities  we 
find  uncooked  offerings  and  also  burnt  offerings.  Yet 

another  likeness  must  be  named.  Gods  are  supposed  to  profit 
by  the  sacrifices  as  ghosts  do,  and  to  be  similarly  pleased. 
As  given  in  the  Bicui,  Zeus'  reason  for  favouring  Troy  is  that 
there  "  never  did  mine  altar  lack  the  seemly  feast,  even 
drink-offering  and  burnt-offering,  the  worship  that  is  our 
due."  In  the  Odyssey,  Athene  is  described  as  coming  in 
person  to  receive  the  roasted  heifer  presented  to  her,  and  as 
rewarding  the  giver.  Lastly,  we  have  the  fact 

that  in  sundry  cases  the  sacrifices  to  ghosts  and  gods  coexist 
in  undistinguishable  forms.  By  the  Sandwich  Islanders 
provisions  are  placed  before  the  dead  and  before  images  of 
the  deities.  Among  the  Egyptians  "  the  offerings  made  to 
the  dead  were  similar  to  the  ordinary  oblations  in  honour  of 
the  gods."  The  mummies  were  kept  in  closets,  "out  of 
which  they  were  taken  ...  to  a  small  altar,  before  which 
the  priest  officiated ; "  and  on  this  altar  were  made  "  offerings 
of  incense  and  libations,  with  cakes,  flowers,  and  fruits." 

§  140.  Little  as  we  sliould  look  for  such  an  origin,  we 
meet  with  evidence  that  fasting,  as  a  religious  rite,  is  a 
sequence  of  funei*al  rites.  Probably  the  practice  arises  in 
more  ways  than  one.  Involuntary  as  abstinence  from  food 
often  is  with  the  primitive  man,  and  causing  as  it  then  does 
vivid  dreams,  it  becomes  a  deliberately-adopted  method  of 
obtaining  interviews  with  the  spirits.  Among  numerous 
savage  races  fasting  has  now,  as  it  had  among  the  Jews  of 
Talmudic  times,  thia^  one  of  its  motives.  In  other  cases  it 
has  the  allied  motive  of  bringing  on  that  preternatural  ex- 
citement regarded  as  inspiration.  But  besides  fastings  thus 
originating,  there  is  the  tasting  which  results  from  Tcvs^vci^ 
excessive  provision  tor  the  dead.     By  implication  t\\\a  gco^^ 
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into  QD   accepted  mark  of  reverence;  and  finally  becomes 
a  religious  act. 

In  §  103,  it  was  shown  haw  extensive  is  in  many  cases  the 
destruction  of  property,  of  cattle,  of  food,  at  tJie  tomb.  1 
liave  quoted  the  statements  that»  as  a  consequence,  among 
the  Dyaks  burial-iites  frequently  reduce  survivors  to  poverty; 
and  that,  on  the  Gold  Coast,  **  a  funeral  is  usually  absolute 
ruin  to  a  poor  family."  If,  as  in  some  extinct  American 
societies,  everything  a  man  had  except  his  land  went  into 
the  grave  with  him — if  on  the  death  of  a  Toda  **  his  entim 
herd"  of  oxen  was  sacrificed;  the  implication  is  that  his 
VN-idow  and  children  had  to  sutler  great  want  Such  want  is, 
indeed^  alleged.  We  read  tl3at"the  Indians  of  the  Hocky 
Mountains  burn  with  the  deceased  all  his  effects,  and  even 
those  ot  his  nearest  relatives,  so  that  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  a  family  is  reduced  to  absolute  starvation;" 
and  that  in  Africa,  among  the  Bagos,  "the  family  of  the 
deceased,  who  are  ruined  by  this  act  ot  superstition  [burning 
his  property,  including  stores  of  food  J,  are  supported  through 
the  next  harvest  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  village"  Now 
when  along  with  these  facts^  obviously  related  as  canso  and 
consequence,  we  join  the  fact  that  the  Gold  Coast  people,  ta 
then*  otlier  mourning  observances,  add  fasting;  as  well  as  the 
fiict  that  among  tlie  Dahomans  ''tlae  weeping  relatives  must 
fast  f  we  can  scarcely  avoid  the  conclusion  that  what  is  at  first 
n  natural  result  of  great  sacrifice  to  the  dead,  becomes  even- 
tually a  usage  signifying  such  sacrifice ;  and  continues  as  a 
usage  when  no  longer  made  needful  by  impoverishment 
We  shall  see  the  more  reason  for  concluding  this  on  finding 
that  fasting  ^vas  a  funeral  rite  among  sundry  extinct  peoples 
wliose  attentions  to  tJie  dead  were  elaborate.  The  Yuca- 
tanese  "  fasted  for  the  sake  of  Uje  dead/'  The  like  was  a 
usage  with  the  Egyptians :  during  the  mourning  for  a  king 
*'  a  solenm  fast  was  cstal  tlished."  Even  by  the  Hebrews  fast* 
ing  was  associated  with  mouxuing  dresses ;  and  after  the  burial 
of  Saul  the  people  of  Jabesh-Gvlead  laatj^i  iox  ^<£ve3i  ^^^%^ 
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This  connexion  of  .practices  and  ideas  is  strengthened  by 
a  kindred  connexion,  arising  from  daily  offerings  to  the 
dead.  Throwing  aside  a  part  of  his  meal  to  the  ancestral 
ghosts,  by  diminishing  the  little  which  the  improvident 
savage  has,  often  entails  hunger;  and  voluntarily-borne 
hunger  thus  becomes  an  expression  of  duty  to  the  dead. 
How  it  passes  into  an  expression  of  duty  to  the  gods,  is  well 
shown  by  the  Polynesian  legend  concerning  Maui  and  his 
brothers.  Having  had  a  great  success  in  fishing,  Maui  says 
to  them — ^'^  After  I  am  gone,  be  courageous  and  patient ;  do 
not  eat  food  until  I  return,  and  do  not  let  our  fish  be  cut  up, 
but  rather  leave  it  until  I  have  carried  an  offering  to  the 
gods  for  this  great  haul  of  fish.  ...  I  will  then  return,  and 
we  can  cut  up  this  fish  in  safety."  And  the  story  goes  on 
to  describe  the  catastrophe  resulting  from  the  anger  of  the 
gods,  because  the  brothers  proceeded  to  eat  before  the  offering 
had  been  made. 

Of  course  the  fasting  thus  entailed,  giving  occasions  for 
self-discipline,  comes  to  be  used  for  self-discipline  after  the 
original  purpose  is  forgotten.  There  still  clings  to  it,  how- 
ever, the  notion  that  approval  of  a  supernatural  being  is 
gained ;  and  the  clinging  of  this  notion  supports  the  inference 
drawn.  .. 

§  141.  From  this  incidental  result,  introduced  parentheti- 
cally, let  us  return  to  our  study  of  the  way  in  which  the 
offerings  at  burials  develop  into  religious  offerings. 

We  have  seen  that  for  the  immolation  of  human  victims 
at  funerals,  there  are  two  motives :  one  of  them  being  the 
supply  of  food  for  the  dead ;  and  the  other  being  the  supply 
of  attendants  for  service  in  the  future  life.  We  will  glance 
at  the    two  in  this  order.  Eemembering  that  a 

man's  ghost  is  supposed  to  retain  the  likings  of  the  living 
man,  we  shall  see  that  among  cannibals  the  offering  of 
human  flesh  to  the  <lead  is  inevitable.  The  grovrtK  ot  \X\^ 
usage  is  well  shown  by  a  passage  in  Tumei'a  Saiivott.    T5a 
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Bays  that  Sama  was  "  the  name  of  the  cannibal  god  of  a 
village  in  SavaiL  He  was  incarnate  as  a  man,  who  had 
human  tlesh  laid  before  hira  when  he  chose  to  call  for  it 
This  man's  power  extended  to  several  villages^  and  his 
descendants  are  tmced  to  thia  day."  Again,  those  ferocious 
anthropophagi  the  Fijians,  who  have  victims  buried  with. 
them,  and  whose  apotheosiisod  chiefs  join  other  gods  to  whom^ 
"human  flesh  is  stLU  the  most  valued  offering;"  show  ua 
tht?  entire  series  of  sequences — cannibalism  during  life,  can- 
nibal ghosts,  cannibal  deities,  and  human  sacrifices  made  as 
reUgioua  rites.  So,  too,  was  it  with  the  ancient  Mexicans. 
The  man-eating  habits  of  their  ruling  race  were  accom*J 
panied  by  slayings  of  slaves,  etc.,  at  burials,  as  well  as  by' 
fllayings  of  prisoners  before  their  gods;  and  though  the 
immolations  at  graves  were  not,  during  their  later  times, 
avowedly  food-offerings,  yet  we  may  suspect  tluit  they  were 
so  in  earlier  times,  on  seeing  how  literally  a  victiiu  im- 
molated to  the  god  was  made  a  fomi-offering— the  heart 
being  torn  out,  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  idol,  and  its  lips 
anointed  with  the  blood.  When,  too,  we  read  that  the 
Cliibcbas  offered  men  to  the  Spaniards  as  food;  and  when 
Aoosta,  remarking  that  the  Chibchas  were  not  cannibals, 
asks  ^*  can  tliey  have  believed  that  the  Spaniards,  as  sons  of 
the  Sun  (as  they  were  styled  by  them),  must  take  delight  in 
the  barbarous  holocausts  they  offei'ed  to  that  star  ?'*  we  may 
suspect  that  their  immolations  at  funerals,  like  their  immola- 
tions to  the  Sun,  were  the  remains  of  an  extinct  canuibaUsnL 
Having  before  us  such  facts  as  that  some  Khonds  believe 
the  god  eats  the  person  killed  for  him ;  that  the  Taliitians, 
thinking  their  gods  fed  on  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  provided 
them  with  such  spirits  by  frequent  slaughterings ;  and  that  J 
the  Tongans  made  offerings  of  children  to  their  gods,  who 
were  deified  chiefs ;  we  cannot  doubt  that  human  sacrifices 
at  gi-aves  had  originally  the  puipose  of  supplying  human 
flesh,  along  with  other  food,  for  the  soid  of  the  deceased; 
and  that  tho  sJanghter  of  victims  aa  &  religious  rite  waa 
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a  sequence.  The  like  holds  of  slaying  men  as 

attendants.  We  have  seen  (§  104)  how  common,  in  un- 
civilized and  semi-civilized  societies,  is  the  killing  of  pri- 
soners, slaves,  wives,  friends,  to  follow  the  departed;  and 
in  some  cases  there  is  a  repetition  of  the  observances  Bj 
the  Mexicans  additional  slaves  were  slain  on  the  fifth  day 
after  the  burial,  on  the  twentieth,  on  the  fortieth,  on  the 
sixtieth,  and  on  the  eightieth  days.  In  Dahomey  there  are 
frequent  beheadings  that  the  victims,  going  to  the  other 
world  to  serve  the  dead  king,  may  carry  messages  from  his 
living  descendant.  Human  sacrifices  thus  repeated  to  pro- 
pitiate the  ghosts  of  the  dead,  evidently  pass  without  break 
into  the  periodic  human  sacrifices  which  have  commonly  been 
elements  in  primitive  religions. 

In  §  89  were  brought  together,  from  peoples  in  all  parts 
of  the  worid,  examples  of  blood -offerings  to  the  dead. 
Meaningless  as  such  ofterings  otherwise  are,  they  have 
meanings  when  made  by  primitive  cannibals.  That  any  men, 
in  common  with  most  ferocious  brutes,  should  delight  in 
drinking  blood — especially  the  blood  of  their  own  species — 
is  almost  incredible  to  us.  But  on  reading  that  in  Australia 
human  flesh  "is  eaten  raw"  by  "the  blood-revengers;" 
that  the  Fijian  chief  Tanoa,  cut  off  a  cousin's  arm,  drank 
the  blood,  cooked  the  arm,  and  ate  it  in  presence  of  the 
owner ;  and  that  the  cannibal  Vateans  will  exhume,  cook,  and 
eat,  bodies  that  have  been  buried  even  more  than  three  days ; 
that  among  the  Haidahs  of  the  Pacific  States,  the  taamish, 
or  inspired  medicine-man,  "springs  on  the  first  person  he 
meets,  bites  out  and  swallows  one  or  more  mouthfuls  of  the 
man's  living  flesh  wherever  he  can  fix  his  teeth,  then  rushes 
to  another  and  another;"  and  that  among  the  neighbouring 
Nootkas  the  medicine-man,  instead  of  doing  this,  "  is  satisfied 
with  what  his  teeth  can  tear  from  the  corpses  in  the  burial- 
places;"  we  see  that  horrors  beyond  our  imaginations  of 
possibility  are  committed  by  primitive  men,  and,  aiaati^ 
them^  the  dnnking  of  warm  human  blood.    "Wft  Tascj  ml<et^ 
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indeed^  that   the  vaniptre-Iegends   of  Earopcan   folk-lore, 
grew  out  of    such  facts  coiiccmmg    primitive    cannibals; 
the  original  vanipiro   being   the  supposed  other-self  of  a 
ferocious  savage,  still  seeking  to  satisfy  his   blood-sucking 
propensities.    And  we  shall  not  doubt  that  those  blood- 
ofierings  to  the  dead  described  in  §  81),  were  originally,  aa^H 
they  are  now  in  Dahomey,  *'  drink  for  the  deceased.**     Indeed,^^ 
as  there  is  no  greater  dilTereiice  between  drinking  animal 
blood  and  drinking  human  blood,  than  there  is  between  eating 
animal  llesh  and  eating  human  ilesli,  hesitation  disappears 
on  reading  that  even  now,  the  Samoiedes  delight  in   the 
w^arm  blood  of  animals,  and  on  remembering  that  Ulysses 
describes  the  ghosts  in  the   Greek  Hades  as  flocking  toj 
drink  the  sacrificial  blood  he  provides  for  them,  and  as  being^ 
I'efreshed  by  it.  If,  tlien,  blood  shed  at  a  funeral 

was  at  first  meant  for  the   refreshment  of  the  ghost — if 
when  shed  on  subsequent  occasions,  as  by  the  sanguinary 
Bahomans  to  get  the  aid  of  a  dead  kings  ghost  in  war, 
it  became  a  blood-offering  to  a  supernatural  being  for  specialj 
propitiation ;  we  can   scarcely   doubt   that  the   oflering  oH 
human  blood  to  a  deity  with  a  like  motive,  is  but  a  further 
development  of  the  practice*     The  case   of  the  Mexicans  J 
is  typical.    Their  ruling  races  descended   from  conquering  1 
cannibals;  they  had  cannibal -gods,  whose  idols  were  fed 
with  human  hearts ;  the  priests,  when  thcrts  had  not  beea  J 
recent  sacrifices,  reminded  the  kings  that  the  idols  "were" 
starving  with  hunger;*'  war  was  made,  to  take  prisoners, 
*'becnnse    their  gods    demanded    something   to   eat;"    aadi 
thousands  were  for  this  reason  sacrificed  annually,    When" 
we  add  the  facts  that  the  blood  of  victims  was  separately 
offered;  that  **the  Indians  gave   the  idols,   to  drink,  their 
own  blood,  drawn  from  their  ears;"  "that  the  priests  and 
dignified  persons  also  drew  blood  from  their  legs,  and  daubed 
tlieir  temples ; "  and  that  *'  the  eJfusion  of  blood  was  frequent 
ant}  daily  with  some  of  the  priests ;  *'  we  shall  see  an  obvious 
Gliatioa,  Even  the   lecoida  ot  tuideut   Eastern 
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nations  describe  blood-offerings  as  parts  of  the  two  sets 
of  rites.  That  self-bleeding  at  funerals  occurred  among  the 
Hebrews,  is  implied  by  the  passage  in  Deuteronomy  which 
forbids  them  to  cut  themselves  for  the  dead  And  that 
self-bleeding  was  a  religious  ceremony  among  their  neigh- 
boors^  there  is  direct  proof.  In  propitiation  of  their  god  the 
prophets  of  Baal  cut  themselves  "  till  the  blood  gushed  out 
upon  them.'' 

The  only  question  is  how  far  this  kind  of  offering  has 
passed  into  the  kind  we  have  now  to  glance  at — the  sacri- 
ficing a  part  of  the  body  as  a  mark  of  subordination.  In  §  89 
were  given  many  cases  of  mutilation  as  a  funeral  rite,  and 
many  more  might  be  added.  Among  the  Nateotetains  of 
North  America,  a  woman  "  cuts  off  one  joint  of  a  finger  upon 
the  death  of  a  near  relative.  In  consequence  of  this  practice, 
some  old  women  may  be  seen  with  two  joints  off  every  finger 
on  both  hands."  On  the  death  of  a  Salish  chief,  it  is  the 
custom  for  the  bravest  woman  and  the  man  who  is  to  be  the 
succeeding  chief,  to  cut  off  portions  of  one  another's  flesh, 
and  throw  them  into  the  fire  along  with  meat  and  a  root. 
Paralleling  these  funeral  mutilations,  we  elsewhere  in 
America  find  mutilations  as  religious  observances.  Some 
Mexicans  practised  circumcision  (or  something  like  it),  and 
self-injuries  much  more  serious  than  circumcision,  in  pro- 
pitiation of  their  deities.  The  Guancavilcas,  a  Peruvian 
people,  pulled  out  three  teeth  from  each  jaw  of  their  young 
children,  which  they  thought  "  very  acceptable  to  their  gods ;" 
while,  as  we  before  saw,  knocking  out  one  of  the  front  teeth 
is  a  rite  at  the  funeral  of  a  chief  in  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

Proofs  that  at  funerals  the  cutting-off  of  hair  is  usual 
among  savages  have  been  given  in  abundance ;  and  it  occurs 
also  as  a  religious  sacrifice.  In  the  Sandwich  Islands,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  volcanic  eruption  of  1803,  when,  to  appease 
the  gods,  many  offerings  were  made  in  vain,  we  are  told  that 
at  length  the  king  Tamehameha  cut  off  part  oi  Yi\a  ov?ii  Wvc^ 
wluch  was  considered  sacred,  and  threw  it  into  tVv^  tott«v\\.» 
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as  the  most  valuable  oflfering.  By  the  Peruvians,  too,  hair 
was  given  as  on  act  of  worship.  "In  making  an  offering 
they  jmlled  a  hair  out  of  their  eyebrows,"  says  Garcilasso ; 
and  Arriaga  and  Jos.  de  Acosta  similaily  describe  the  pre- 
sentation of  eyelashes  or  eyebrows  to  tlie  deities.  In  ancient 
Central  America  part  of  the  marriage  ceremony  was  a  sacri* 
fice  of  hair.  Even  among  the  Greeks  there  was  a  kindred 
observance :  on  a  marriage  the  bride  sacrificed  a  lock  of  her 
hair  to  Aplirodite, 

Alike,  then,  in  the  immolation  of  human  mtims,  in  the 
offering  of  Idood  that  flows  from  the  living  as  well  as  the 
dying,  in  the  offering  of  portions  of  the  body,  and  even  in 
the  ottering  of  hair,  we  see  that  funeral  rites  are  paralleled 
by  religious  rites. 


§  142.  Is  there  no  further  way  in  which  the  goodwill  of 
these  invisible  beings  may  bo  Becui'cd  ?  If  savages  in  general 
think,  as  the  Aleutian  Islanders  do,  that  the  shades  of  the 
departed  must  be  propitiated  ''as  being  able  to  give  good 
and  evil,"  wiH  they  not  ask  tliis  question  and  find  an  affirma- 
tive answer?  When  alive  their  relatives  were  pleased  by 
applause;  and  now  that,  though  invisible,  they  are  often 
within  hearing,  praise  will  still  be  pleading  to  ihem.  Hence 
another  group  of  observances. 

Bancroft  quotes  from  an  eye-witness  the  account  of  a 
funeral  in  which  an  American  Indian,  carrying  on  his  back 
the  corpse  of  his  wife  to  tlie  burial  cave,  expresses  his  sense 
of  loss  by  chanting  her  various  virtues,  and  is  followed  by 
otliers  of  the  tribe  repeating  his  uttemnces.  This  practice, 
which  is  in  large  measure  the  natural  expression  of  bereave- 
ment, is  a  prevalent  practice  into  which  there  enters  also  the 
idea  of  propitiation.  By  the  Tupis,  at  a  funeral  feast, 
"  songs  were  sung  in  praise  of  the  dead*'  Among  the  Lower 
Califomians,  one  of  the  honours  paid  to  the  departed  is  that 
"a  guama,  or  priest,  sings  Ids  praises;"  and  the  Chippewas 
make  praises  permanent  by  placmg  at  a  \na.u'&  ^'a^^i  ^^osl 
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bearing  ^devices  denoting  the  number  of  times  he  has  been 
in  batde,  and  the  number  of  scalps  he  has  taken."  By  par- 
tially-civilized American  peoples,  funeral  laudations  were 
much  more  elaborated.  In  San  Salvador  "  they  chanted  the 
lineage  and  deeds  of  the  dead'^  for  four  days  and  nights;  the 
Chibchas  "sang  dirges  and  the  great  achievements  of  the 
deceased;"  and  during  ancient  Peruvian  obsequies,  they 
traversed  the  village,  "  declaring  in  their  songs  the  deeds  of 
the  dead  chief."  Like  observances  occur  in  Polynesia.  On 
the  occasion  of  a  death  in  Tahiti,  there  are  '*  elegiac  ballads, 
prepared  by  the  bards,  and  recited  for  the  consolation  of  the 
family."  We  trace  the  same  practice  in  Africa.  The  Man- 
dingoes,  at  a  burial,  deliver  a  eulogium  on  the  departed ;  and 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  the  like  usage  was  developed  in  a 
degree  proportionate  to  the  elaboration  of  their  social  life. 
Not  only  did  they  sing  commemorative  hymns  when  a  king 
died,  but  kindred  praises  were  general  at  deaths.  There  were 
lured  mourners  to  enumerate  the  deceased's  virtues;  and 
wlien  a  man  of  rank  was  deposited  in  his  tomb,  the  priest 
n^ad  from  a  papyrus  an  account  of  his  good  deeds,  and 
the  multitude  joined  in  praising  him — uttered  something 
like  responses. 

Frequently  eulogies  do  not  end  with  the  funeral.  Tlie 
Brazilian  Indians,  "  sing  in  honour  of  their  dead  as  often  as 
they  pass  near  their  graves."  We  read  in  Bancroft  that  "  for 
a  long  time  after  a  death,  relatives  repair  daily  at  sunrise  and 
sunset  to  the  vicinity  of  the  grave  to  sing  songs  of  mourning 
and  praise."  In  Peru,  for  a  month  after  death,  *'  they  loudly 
shouted  out  the  deeds  of  the  late  Ynca  in  war,  and  the  good 
he  had  done  to  the  pro\dnces.  .  .  .  After  the  first  month  they 
did  the  same  every  fortnight,  at  each  phase  of  the  moon,  and 
this  went  on  the  whole  year."  Moreover,  "  bards  and  min- 
strels were  appointed  to  chronicle  his  achievements,  and  their 
songs  continued  to  be  rehearsed  at  high  festivals." 

The  motive  parallels  the  religious  motive.  By  tli^  AiMcroixv 
ihese  praises  of  the  dead  are  repeated  for  the  avo^eA.  'gvxr^^fe 
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of  gaining  favours  or  escaping  punishmente.  Answering  the 
reproaches  of  his  brother's  an^ny  ghost,  a  Zulu  says — **I  do 
call  on  you,  and  laud  you  by  your  laud-giving  names  "  Again 
**  if  there  is  illness  in  the  village,  the  eldest  son  lauds  hini^ 
[the  father]  with  the  land'gi\nng  names  which  he  gained 
when  fighting  with  the  enemy,  and  at  the  same  time  lauds 
all  the  other  Aniatongo*'  [ancestral  ghosts].  Further,  we 
have  proof  that  in  their  desire  for  praise,  these  ancestral 
ghosts  are  jealous  ghosts.  When  by  a  diviner,  it  has  been 
determined  which  ancestral  ghost  has  inflicted  disease,  this 
ghost  is  singled  out  for  eulogy.  Here  is  the  statement  of  a 
Zulu  named  Umpengula  Mbanda  \ — 

"Therefore  lie  La  called  u|>od  iSmt,  and  it  ia  said.  *So-and-«o,  »on  of 
So-and-eo/  he  being  landed  by  his  landgiving  naine»  ;  then  they  pro* 
oeed  to  his  faUier,  and  he  too  ia  inentioiied   in  connexion  with 
disease;  and  so  in  time  they  come  Ui  the  last ;  and  so  there  is  an  end^] 
when  it  is  said,  *Ye  people  of  Gwala,  who  did  so-and-so/  (his  great 
deeds  being  mentioned),  *oome  all  of  you.*  " 

So  that,  beginning  with  eulogy  of  the  dead  as  a  funerall 
rite,  passing  to  praises  repeated  for  a  time,  then  to  praisas 
both  occasional  and  periodic  that  are  established,  we  rise  to 
the  characteristics  of  religious  praises.  Moi-eover,  the  two 
are  alike  in  the  ascribed  demand  for  them  by  supernatural 
beings ;  in  the  nature  of  them  as  narrating  great  deeds ;  and 
in  the  motive  for  them  as  a  means  of  obtaining  benefits  or 
avoiding  evils. 


§  143,  Yet  another  parallelism*  Along  with  praises  of  the 
dead  there  go  pmyers  to  them.  The  Bambiri  "  pray  to 
departed  chiefs  and  relatives ; "  and  in  Equatorial  Africa,  in 
times  of  distress  the  people  go  to  the  forest  and  cry  to  the 
spirits  of  those  who  have  passed  away.  The  Amazulu  join 
prayers  with  their  sacrifices.  One  of  Callaway's  inl'ormants 
says : — 

"  The  owner  of  the  bullock  having  prayed  to  the  Amatongo,  saying 

'  Thej^a  ia  your  bullock,  ye  spirits  of  our  people  ;*  and  as  he  prays 

nutaiiig  gmnd fathers  and  grandmothers  vthn  vkx^  <\(i;\<V^ 'a^^*\T\^^  ''TVvfcX^ 
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is  your  food  ;  I  pray  for  a  healthy  body,  that  I  may  live  comfortably ; 
and  thou,  So-and-so,  treat  me  with  mercy ;  and  thou,  So-and-so^' 
mentioning  by  name  all  of  their  family  who  are  dead." 

The  Yeddahs,  again,  think  themselves  guarded  by  the  spirits 
of  ''their  ancestors  and  their  children;"  and  "in  every 
calamity,  in  every  want,  they  call  on  them  for  aid."  They 
"  call  on  their  deceased  ancestors  by  name.  *  Come,  and  par- 
take of  this  I  Give  ns  maintenance,  as  you  did  when  living ! '  * 
A  Dakotah,  when  going  hunting,  utters  the  prayer — "  Spirits 
or  ghosts,  have  mercy  on  me,  and  show  me  where  I  can  find 
a  deer."  By  the  Banks'  Islanders,  "  prayers,  as  a  rule,  are 
made  to  dead  men  and  not  to  spirits."  Turner,  describing  the 
Vateans,  who  "  worship  the  spirits  of  their  ancestors,"  says 
**  they  pray  to  them  over  the  kava-bowl,  for  health  and  pros- 
perity ; "  and,  describing  the  adjacent  Tannese,  he  says  that, 
sacrificing  first-fruits  to  their  dead  and  deified  chiefs,  the 
living  chief  prays  aloud  thus — "  Compassionate  father,  here  is 
some  food  for  you ;  eat  it ;  be  kind  to  us  on  account  of  it" 

Only  in  the  supposed  origin  or  nature  of  the  super- 
natural being  prayed  to,  do  prayers  like  these  differ  from 
the  prayers  of  more  civilized  races  to  their  divinities.  In 
the  Hiad,  Chryses,  Apollo's  priest,  is  represented  as  saying — 
"  0  Smintheus !  if  ever  I  built  a  temple  gracious  in  thine 
eyes,  or  if  ever  I  burnt  to  thee  fat  flesh  of  thighs  of  bulls  or 
goats,  fulfil  now  this  my  desire;  let  the  Danauns  pay  by 
their  arrows  for  my  tears."  So,  too,  Eameses,  calling  on 
Ammon  for  aid  in  battle,  reminds  him  of  the  30,000  bulls  he 
has  sacrificed  to  him.*   ^Bcween  the  Trojan  or  Egyptian,  and 

*  Why  each  vast  nuthbers  of  animals  were  slaughtered,  is  a  question  to 
which  no  answer  seems  forthcoming.  Since  the  first  edition  of  this  work, 
however,  I  hare  come  upon  a  clue.  In  the  Rig  Ycda  "  there  if  a  passage  in 
which  Vishnu  is  described  as  carrying  away  the  broth  made  of  a  hundred 
buffaloes  and  a  hog.  Elsewhere  it  is  said  (vi,  17, 11)  '  For  thee,  Indra,  whom 
all  the  Maruts  in  concert  magnified,  Pushan  and  Vishnu  cooked  a  hundred 
buffaloes.' "  Now  observe  the  meaning  of  this.  The  Mahdbh^rata  "  de. 
icribes  a  king  named  Hantideva,  who  used  to  slaughter  daily  two  IYiqiu&mA 
head  of  (»lt]o  heaidcB  aa  many  other  oiiiiuald,  for  use  in  Yua  kvUYif^iL^^  Xa 
iBupport  hia  retinue  and  dopcndaiilM.  , 
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ilie  Zulu  or  New  Calecloiiian,  there  is  no  difference  in  feeling^ 
cr  idea. 

Of  course,  along  with  mental  evolution  there  go  modifica- 
tions in  the  prayers,  as  in  the  conceptions  aesociated  with 
theUL  The  Hebrew  prophets,  who  in  later  times  represent 
the  Hebrew  God  as  not  deli-^'hting  in  the  odour  of  offerings, 
have  evidently  advanced  far  enough  to  abandon  that  gross 
kind  of  religious  bribery  which  asks  material  benefits  pro- 
portionate to  material  sacrifices ;  though  it  is  manifest  from 
the  denunciations  these  propliets  uttered,  that  the  Hebrew 
people  at  large  had  not  dropped  the  primitive  beliefs  and 
praDticM38*  But  while  the  notion  of  the  partially  civilized  is 
not  the  same  in  form  as  the  notion  of  the  uncivilized,  it  is 
the  same  in  essence.  The  mediaeval  knight  wlio,  praying 
for  aid  to  the  Virgin  or  to  a  saint,  promises  a  chapel  if  he  is 
delivered,  adopts  the  same  policy  as  does  the  savage  who 
biirgains  with  the  ancesti-al  ghost  to  exchange  protection  for 
provision. 


§  144.  There  are  sundry  other  parallelisms  which  I  can- 
not spare  space  to  exhibit  in  fulL  A  paragraph  only  can  bo 
devoted  to  each* 

The  East  Africans  believe  "  the  spirits  of  the  departed 
know  what  those  they  have  left  behind  them  are  doing,  and  I 
are  pleased  or  not,  according  as  their  deeds  are  good  or  evil  ;*' 
and  during  a  death*lament  the  North  American  Indians  ad- 
dress the  spirit  of  the  departed,  promising  to  behave  well. 
Hero  reprobation  of  the  ancestral  ghost  is  feared,  just  as 
among  civilized  races,  divine  reprobation  is  feared ;  and  ap- 
proval is  sought  with  kindix*d  motives. 
I  There  is  evidence,  too,  of  repentance  caused  by  supposed 
aostly  reprobation.  Of  the  Turkomans,  Vdmbi^ry  tells  us 
that  "  no  greater  punishment  can  befall  a  living  man,  tlian  to 
be  accused  before  the  shade  of  his  deimrted  father  or  an- 
cestor. This  is  done  by  planting  a  lance  upon  the  t*>p  of 
hegmve»  •  #  •  Jf o  sooner  did  Oraz  petc«ivv<a  \\i<a  W\q;^  ^^^ 
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npon  the  high  Foska  of  his  grandfather,  when  in  the  silence 
of  the  following  night  he  led  the  horse  back  to  the  tent  of 
the  Mollah  and  tied  it  to  its  former  place.  This  act  of  resti- 
tution, as  he  himself  told  me,  will  pain  him  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  But  it  is  better  to  lie  in  the  black  earth  than  to 
have  disturbed  the  repose  of  one's  ancestors." 

Among  the  Iroquois  "a  prominent  part  of  the  ceremonial 
[mourning  for  Sachems]  consisted  in  the  repetition  of  their 
ancient  laws."  In  this  we  trace  an  analogy  to  the  repetition 
of  divine  injunctions  as  a  religious  observance. 

Lighting  a  (ire  at  the  grave  for  the  benefit  of  the  deceased, 
we  found  to  be  a  not  infrequent  funeral  rite;  and  in  some 
cases  the  fire  was  kept  alight,  or  re-lighted,  for  a  long  period. 
On  adding  the  facts  that  lamps  were  kept  burning  in  Egyp- 
tian  tombs,  as  also  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  Romans,  we  see 
that  maintenance  ^f  a  sacred  fire  in  a  temple  again  exempli- 
fies the  development  of  funeral  rites  into  religious  rites. 

Expressions  of  grief  naturally  characterize  funerals,  and 
grow  into  funeral  rites :  sometimes,  in  advanced  societies, 
being  swollen  by  the  cries  of  hired  mourners.  It  was  thus 
with  the  ancient  Egyptians ;  and  with  the  ancient  Egyptians 
wailing  was  also  a  religious  rite.  Once  a  year,  they  offered 
first-fruits  on  the  altnr  of  Isis  with  "  dolefid  lamentations." 
During  an  annual  festival  at  Busiris,  which  was  the  alleged 
burial-place  of  Osiris,  the  votaries  having  fasted  and  put  on 
mourning  dresses,  uttered  a  lament  round  a  burnt-ofl'ering : 
the  death  of  Osiris  being  the  subject  of  the  lament  Ad- 
herents to  the  theory  of  nature-myths  of  course  find  a 
symbolic  meaning  for  this  observance ;  but  to  others  it  will 
appear  significant  that  this  further  likeness  between  funeral 
rites  and  religious  rites,  occurred  among  people  who  sacrifi/ied 
so  elaborately  to  their  ordinary  dead,  and  who  were  charac- 
terized by  the  unparalleled  persistence  of  their  customs. 

Along  with  dislike  to  tell  his  name,  which  the  savage 
thinks  will  put  him  in  the  power  of  one  who  leama  il^^Jci^Vi 
goes  djslJko  to  mme  the  dead :  the  exercise  ot  l\\e  \m^\v^vi 
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power  over  them,  being  supposed  to  excite  their  tm^r.  So 
strong  is  this  feeling  among  the  Malagasy,  that "  they  accfmnt 
it  a  crime  to  mention  them  [the  dead]  by  the  names  tliey^ 
had  when  living."  Similarly,  among  some  peoples,  the  calling 
of  deities  by  their  tme  names  has  been  interdicted  or  con- 
sidered improper.  The  Chinese  say  "  it  is  not  lawful  to  use 
his  [the  supreme  ruler  h]  name  lightly,  we  name  him  by  liis 
residence,  which  is  in  Tien"  [heaven].  Again,  Exmi.  Ill, 
13-^15,  proves  that  tlie  Hebrew  God  was  not  to  be  referred 
by  name.    And  Herodotus  carefully  avoids  naming  Osiria* 

In  Ka(Er-land  the  grave  of  a  chief  is  an  asylum;  and  in 
the  Tonga  Islands  the  cemeteries  where  the  great  chiefs  are 
buried,  have  such  sacreduesa  that  enemies  meeting  there 
must  regard  each  other  as  friends.  Beecham  says  that  on 
the  Gold  Coast  the  fetich-house  fonns  a  sort  of  sanctuary  to 
run-away  sla\'es.  Here  we  see  arising  the  right  of  sanctuary, 
attaching  to  the  temples  of  deities  among  higher  peoplea 

Speaking  of  oaths  among  the  Nasamonians,  Herodotus  says 
**  the  man,  as  he  swears,  lays  his  hand  upon  the  tomb  of  aouid  i 
one  considered  to  have  been  pre-eminently  just  and  gpodj 
and  so  doing  swears  by  his  name/*     In  Sumatnx,  "  the  pi 
of  greatest  solemnity  for  administering  an  oatl^,  is  the  . 
biirying-ground  of  their  ancestors/*      In  mediaeval  Euro|Ki 
**  oaths  over  the  tombs  and  reiics  of  saints  were  of  frequent 
occurrence  f  and  a  capitulary  required  them  **  to  be  admin* 

•  Prof.  Mfti  MiiUor  thinks  {Jlihhert  Zeeturejt^  p.  85)  that  this  stat4?fncn|J 
will  "surprise"  tho*e  who  remember  that  Hertxloius  saya  the  Egy^itioiif' 
Idettiiilfc]  Oeiris  with  Diodjbub.     Now  GODsidering  tbnt  in  Bk»  II,  Ch,  S, 
llefodotus  premises  tiiat  cf  rtaizi  things  '**  concerning  their  religion,*'  ho  will 
f^pent  *'  onlj  when  comi^Jlod  to  do'»o;"  and  considering  tliat  in  identify  in  jjt 
OflifiA  with  Dionyaufl  he  was  "  eoinpeUed  "  to  name  bothj   this  exception  1 
doea  not,  I  think,  go  for  much.     When  I  add  that  in  Bk.  II,  Ch.  61,  Hero*> 
dotUi!  docribea  the  ceremouiea  at  ISiiRirlB  a«  being  "  in  honour  of  a  g^^d, 
whoAO  name  &  religious  ecniple  forbiJA  me  to  mention/*  and  that  in  Cha.  HO^ 
1^2^  170^  171,  Oairxa  ia  in  like  wftj«  referred  to  a«  one  not  to  ho  DHme<T;  I 
tliink  readsn  wiU  be   **  mrprised  "    that  Frof.  Max  MuUer  should  either 
hava  be<*4i  unaware  of  these  ^ta,  or,  being  aware  of  them,  should  liniro  ro* 
ferrod  to  my  tU^itmtnl  m  though  it  were  baseletf^* 
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istered  in  a  church  and  over  relics,  invoking  the  name  of  God^ 
and  those  saints  whose  remains  were  below."  The  transition 
from  the  original  to  the  developed  form  is  clear. 

Visiting  the  grave  to  take  food,  to  repeat  praises,  to  ask 
aid,  implies  a  journey ;  and  this  journey,  short  if  the  grave  is 
near,  becomes,  if  the  grave  is  far  off,  a  pilgrimage.  That  this 
is  its  origin,  proof  is  given  by  Yambery  in  describing  certain 
predatory  tribes  of  Turkomans,  who,  regarding  as  a  martyr 
one  of  their  number  who  is  killed,  adorn  his  grave  and 
'^  make  pilgrimages  to  the  holy  place,  where  tliey  implore 
with  tears  of  contrition  the  intercession  of  the  canonized 
robber."  Filial  piety,  taking  a  more  expanded  form  as  the 
ancestral  ghost  comes  to  be  dominated  by  the  ghost  of  the 
distinguished  man,  the  pilgrimage  to  a  relation's  burial-place 
passes  into  the  religious  pilgrimage.  Habitually  a  grave  is 
the  terminus :  the  city  where  Mahomet  was  buried  as  well 
as  that  in  which  he  was  born;  the  tomb  of  Baha-ed-din, 
regarded  as  a  second  Mahomet ;  the  tope  containing  relics  of 
Buddha;  the  sepulchre  of  Christ.  Moreover,  Chaucer's 
poem  reminds  us  that  the  tombs  of  saints  have'  been,  and 
still  continue  to  be  on  the  Continent,  the  goals  of  pilgrimages 
among  Christians. 

Yet  one  more  analogy.  In  some  cases  parts  of  the  dead 
are  swallowed  by  the  living,  who  seek  thus  to  inspire  them- 
selves with  the  good  qualities  of  the  dead;  and  we  saw 
(§  133)  that  the  dead  are  supposed  to  be  thereby  honoured. 
The  implied  notion  was  shown  to  be  associated  with  the 
notion  that  the  nature  of  another  being,  inhering  in  all 
fragments  of  his  body,  inheres,  too,  in  the  unconsumed  part 
of  anything  incorporated  with  his  body;  and  with  the  further 
notion  that  between  those  who  swallow  different  parts  of  the 
same  food  some  community  of  nature  is  established.  Hence 
such  beliefs  as  that  ascribed  by  Bastian  to  certain  negroes, 
who  tliiiik  that  on  eating  and  drinking  consecrated  food 
they  eat  and  drink  the  god  himself — such  god  beings  ^xv 
oncestor,  who  has  taken  his  share.    Various  cexemoii\eE^\i\dtv 
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salvages  adopt  are  prompted  by  this  conception;  aa,  fnr 
instance,  the  choosing  a  totejn.  Among  the  Mosquito  In- 
dians, *'the  manner  of  obtaining  this  guardian  was  to 
proceed  to  some  secluded  spot  and  offer  np  a  sacrifice:  with 
ho  beast  or  bird  which  thereupon  appeared,  in  dream  or  in 
reality^  a  compact  for  life  was  made,  by  drawing  blood 
from  various  parts  of  the  body."  This  blood,  supposed  to 
be  taken  by  the  chosen  animal,  connected  the  two;  and  the 
animars  '*  life  became  so  bound  upi  with  their  own  that  the 
death  of  one  involved  that  of  the  other/'*  And  now  mark 
that  in  these  same  regions  this  idea  originated  a  religious 
observance-  Mendieta,  describing  a  ceremony  used  by  the 
Aztecs,  says — **  they  had  also  a  sort  of  communion.  .  ,  .  They 
made  a  sort  of  small  idols  of  seeds  .  .  .  and  ate  them  as| 
the  body  or  memoiy  of  their  gods."  As  the  seeds  were 
cemented  partly  by  the  blood  of  sacrificed  boysj  as  their 
gods  were  cannibal  gods ;  as  Haitzilopoehtlf,  whose  worship 
included  this  rite,  was  the  god  to  whom  human  sacrifices 
were  most  extensive ;  it  is  clear  that  the  aim  was  to  establish 
community  with  him  by  taking  blood  in  common.  So  that 
what»  among  certain  of  these  allied  American  races,  was  a 
funeral  rite,  by  wliich  survivors  sought  to  inspire  themselvea 
with  the  virtues  of  the  dead,  and  to  bind  themselves  to  the 
ghost,  became,  among  the  more  civilized,  modified  into  an 
observance  implying  inspiration  by,  and  fealty  to,  one  of 
tlieir  deitiea. 


§  145.  Thus,  evidence  abundnnt  in  amount  nnd  varied  in 
kind,  justifies  the  statement  made  at  the  close  of  the  last 

*  W«  hero  get  a  due  to  the  origin  of  Tariotis  ttrange  oennncmte*  hj  whieft 
mcti  bind  tliemselves  to  one  another.  Micluilet,  in  hii  OriytiiM  du  Droit 
Frunfftxx  (II,  35),  writes — "  Boire  le  »ang  Tun  de  routrc,  c'etoit  pour  oinsi 
dire  a&  fuire  lu^oie  chair.  Ce  pjmbole  »t  cxprasaif  le  trouTe  ch«s  im  gmad 
oombre  de  peuples;"  and  he  girea  instances  from  vtirioiu  sacieQi  fM 
But,  ai  we  hero  ice.  thiA  practice  u  not  origixtallj  luiopted  m  a  aymbol  (do 
{ini«ti(,^e8  Seytn  m  iyDiboU),  but  \&  prompted  by  tijc  belief  that  a  community 
of  iuiture  is  thus  e«tablifihedf  nod  a  community  of  power  OTer  one  another. 
ObriQtitJjthc  exchange  of  njuneB  between  aaiittgci  t*54\i\UltQ\iiiwiijiiJLvt^\i*\a^tl, 
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chapter.  It  was  pointed  ont  that  the  souls  of  the  dead,  con- 
ceived by  savages  sometimes  as  beneficent  agents,  but  chiefly 
as  the  causers  of  evils,  might  be  variously  dealt  with — might 
be  deceived,  resisted,  expelled,  or  might  be  treated  in  ways 
likely  to  secure  goodwill  and  mitigate  anger.  It  was 
asserted  that  from  this  last  policy  all  religious  observances 
take  their  rise.    We  have  seen  how  they  do  so. 

The  original  sacred  place  is  the  place  where  the  dead 
are,  and  which  their  ghosts  are  supposed  to  frequent;  the 
sheltering  cave,  or  house,  or  other  chamber  for  the  dead, 
becomes  the  sacred  chamber  or  temple ;  and  that  on  which 
offerings  for  the  dead  are  put  becomes  the  sacred  support 
for  offerings — ^the  altar.  Food  and  drink  and  other  things 
laid  for  the  dead,  grow  into  sacrifices  and  libations  to  the 
gods ;  while  immolations  of  victims,  blood-offerings,  mutila- 
tions, cuttings-off  of  hair,  originally  occurring  at  the  grave, 
occur  afterwards  before  idols,  and  as  marks  of  fealty  to  a 
deity.  Fasting  as  a  funeral  rite,  passes  into  fasting  as  a 
religious  rite ;  and  lamentations,  too,  occur  under  both  forms. 
Praises  of  the  dead,  chanted  at  the  burial  and  afterwards, 
and  recurring  at  festivals,  pass  into  praises  forming  parts 
of  religious  worship ;  and  prayers  made  to  the  dead  for  aid, 
for  blessing,  for  protection,  become  prayers  made  to  divinities 
for  like  advantages.  Ancestral  ghosts  supposed  to  cause 
diseases,  as  gods  send  pestilences,  are  similarly  propitiated 
by  special  sacrifices :  the  ascribed  motives  of  ghosts  and  gods 
being  the  same  in  kind,  and  the  modes  of  appealing  to  those 
motives  the  same.  The  parallelism  runs  out  into  various 
details.  There  is  oversight  of  conduct  by  ghosts  as  there  is 
by  deities;  there  are  promises  of  good  behaviour  to  both; 
there  is  penitence  before  the  one  as  before  the  otlier.  There 
is  repetition  of  injunctions  given  by  the  dead,  as  there  is 
repetition  of  divine  injunctions.  There  is  a  maintenance  of 
fires  at  graves  and  in  sepulchral  chambers,  as  there  is  in 
temples.  Burial-places  are  sometimes,  like  tempVea,  w^^di  «i^ 
places  of  refufre.    A  distinguished  dead  man  ia  mvokfe^  \i^ 
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witness  on  oath,  as  God  is  invoked.    Secrecy  is  maintained 

respecting  the  name  of  the  dead»  as  in  some  cases  respecting 
the  name  of  a  god.  There  are  pU^iuages  to  the  graven  of 
relatives  and  martyrs,  as  well  as  pilgrimages  to  the  graves  of 
supposed  divine  persons.  And  in  America,  certain  less- 
civilized  races  adopted  a  method  of  binding  the  living  with 
the  dead  by  seeking  to  participate  in  the  quaUties  of  the 
ghost,  which  a  more  civilized  American  race  paralleled  by  a 
method  of  binding  to  a  deity  tlirough  a  kindred  ceremony  fur 
I9»tablishing  commnnion. 

Can  60  many  and  such  varied  similarities  Lave  arisen  in 
the  absence  of  genetic  relationship  ?  Suppose  the  two  sets 
of  phenomena  unconnected — suppose  primitive  men  had,  as 
some  think,  the  consciousness  of  a  Universal  Power  whence 
they  and  all  other  thuigs  proceeded.  What  probability  woiUd 
there  be  that  to  such  a  Power  they  woidd  perform  an  act  like 
tliat  performed  to  the  dead  bmly  of  a  fellow  savage  ?  And  if 
one  such  community  would  not  be  probable,  what  would  bo 
the  probability  of  two  such  communities?  What  tlie  pro- 
bability of  four  ?  AVhat  the  probability  of  the  score  above 
st>ecified  ?  In  the  absence  of  causal  relation  the  chances 
against  such  a  cori-espondence  would  be  almost  iiiiinity  to  one. 

Again,  it*  the  two  sets  of  rites  have  a  common  root,  we 
may  see  how  they  come  to  coexist  under  forma  differing  only 
in  their  degrees  of  elaboration*  But  otherwise,  how  does 
it  liappen  that  in  sundry  societies  the  two  sets  of  rites  have 
been,  or  are,  simultaneously  oliserved  in  like  ways?  In 
Eg}T>t  at  fiinei'als,  and  afterwards  in  tombs,  the  dead  were 
lauded  and  sacrificed  to  as  their  deities  were  lauded  and 
sacrificed  to.  Every  day  in  Mexico  thei-e  were  burijil- 
oblations  of  food  and  drink,  slayings  of  servants,  offerings 
of  flowers,  just  as  there  were  daily  ceremonies  of  like  kinds 
before  their  gods;  and  images  of  the  dead  were  preserved 
and  worsliipped  as  were  images  of  the  gods.  Peruvians 
poured  out  human  Mood  '  'rhres,  and  gave  it  to  idols; 

tiucntjced  victhns  to  the  <  A  c\\ki  i\\\i  \\«:\\\tt&  to  the 
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deity;  cut  off  their  hair  for  the  dead  and  presented  their 
hair  to  the  Sun ;  praised  and  prayed  to  embalmed  bodies,  as 
they  praised  and  prayed  to  divinities ;  and  made  obeisances 
to  the  one  as  to  the  other.  If  between  the  father  regarded 
as  ancestor  and  the  father  regarded  as  divinity  there  is  no 
connexion,  the  likenesses  between  these  coexisting  obser- 
vances are  inexplicable. 

Nor  is  this  alL  Were  thei-e  no  such  origination  of  re- 
ligious rites  out  of  funeral  rites,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
understand  the  genesis  of  ceremonies  apparently  so  absurd. 
How  could  men  possibly  have  come  to  think,  as  did  the 
Mexicans,  that  a  stone-bowl  full  of  human  blood  would 
please  the  Sun  ?  or  that  the  Sun  would  be  pleased  by  burn- 
ing incense,  as  the  Egyptians  thought  ?  In  what  imaginable 
way  were  the  Peruvians  led  to  believe  that  the  Sun  was  pro- 
pitiated by  blowing  towards  it  hairs  from  their  eye-brows ;  or 
why  did  they  suppose  that  by  doing  the  like  towards  the  sea 
they  would  mitigate  its  violence  ?  From  what  antecedent  did 
there  result  such  strange  ideas  as  those  of  the  Santals,  who, 
worshipping  "the  Great  Mountain,"  sacrifice  to  it  beasts, 
flowers,  and  fruit  ?  Or  why  should  the  Hebrews  think  to 
please  Jahveh  by  placing  on  an  altar  flesh,  bread,  wine,  and 
incense ;  which  were  the  things  placed  by  the  Egyptians  on 
altars  before  their  mummies?  The  assumption  that  men 
gratuitously  act  in  irrational  ways  is  inadmissible.  But  if 
these  propitiations  of  deities  were  developed  from  propiti- 
ations of  the  dead,  their  seeming  irrationality  is  accounted  for. 

We  have,  then,  numerous  lines  of  evidence  which,  con- 
verging to  a  focus,  are  by  themselves  enough  to  dissipate 
any  doubt  respecting  this  natural  genesis  of  religious  ob- 
servances. Traceable  as  it  is  in  so  many  ways,  the  develop- 
ment of  funeral  rites  into  worship  of  the  dead,  and  eventually 
into  worship  of  deities,  becomes  clear.  We  shall  find  that  it 
becomes  clearer  still  on  contemplating  other  facts  under  other 
aspects. 
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§  146.  From  various  parts  of  the  world,  witnessea  of 
djtferent  nations  and  divergent  beliel's  bring  evidence  that 
there  exist  men  who  are  either  wholly  without  ideas  of 
supernatural  beings,  or  wlmse  ideas  ot  them  are  extremely 
vague.  **  When  Father  Junfpfro  Serra  established  the  Mission 
of  Dolores  in  1776,  tlie  shorea  of  San  Francisco  Bay  were 
thickly  populated  by  the  Ahwashtees,  Oldones,  Altahmos, 
l^nianons,  Tuoloinos,  and  other  triljes.  The  good  Father 
found  the  field  unoccupied,  for,  in  the  vocabulary  of  these 
people,  there  is  found  no  word  for  god,  angel,  or  devil ;  they 
held  no  theory  ol  origin  or  destiny."  This  testimony,  which 
Bancroft  cite^  respecting  the  Indians  of  California,  corre- 
sponds with  the  testimonies  of  old  Spanish  wiiters  respecting 
some  South  American  peoples.  Garciksso  says  that  "the 
Chirihuanas  and  the  natives  of  the  Cape  de  Pasau  .  .  .  had 
no  inclination  to  worship  anything  high  or  low,  neither  from 
interested  motives  nor  from  fear;"  Ballwa  mentions  tribes 
without  any  religion  as  having  been  met  witli  by  Ynca 
Yupangui;  and  Avendano  asserts  that  in  his  time  the  Antis 
had  no  worship  whatever.  Many  kindred  instances  are  given 
by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  and  furtliei-  unes  will  be  found  in 
Mr.  Tylor's  Primitive  Culture  But  I  agree  with  Mr.  Tylor 
thiit  the  evidence  habitually  implies  some  notion,  however 
wavering  and  inconsistent,  of  a  revV\iv\g  ol\\;iT-&<&\l.    "WUeiii 
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this  has  not  become  a  definite  belief,  the  substance  of  a 
belief  is  shown  by  the  funeral  rites  and  by  the  fear  of  the 
dead. 

Leaving  unsettled  the  question  whether  there  are  men  in 
whom  dreams  have  not  generated  the  notion  of  a  double,  and 
the  sequent  notion  that  at  death  the  double  has  gone  away, 
we  may  hold  it  as  settled  that  the  first  traceable  conception 
of  a  supernatural  being  is  the  conception  of  a  ghost.  This 
exists  where  no  other  idea  of  the  same  order  exists;  and 
this  exists  where  multitudinous  other  ideas  of  the  same  order 
exist 

That  belief  in  a  surviving  duplicate  is  produced  among  the 
savage,  and  is  perpetually  reproduced  among  the  civilized,  is 
a  fact  of  great  significance.  Whatever  is  common  to  men's 
minds  in  all  stages,  must  be  deeper  down  in  thought  than 
whatever  is  peculiar  to  men's  minds  in  higher  stages;  and 
if  the  later  product  admits  of  being  reached  by  modification 
and  expansion  of  the  earlier  product,  the  implication  is  that 
it  has  been  so  reached.  Eecognizing  this  implication,  we 
shall  see  how  fully  the  facts  now  to  be  contemplated  justify 
acceptance  of  it. 

§  147.  As  the  notion  of  a  ghost  grows  from  that  first 
vagueness  and  variableness  indicated  above,  into  a  definite 
and  avowed  idea,  there  naturally  arise  the  desire  and  the 
endeavour  to  propitiate  the  ghost.  Hence,  almost  as  widely 
spread  as  the  belief  in  ghosts,  may  be  looked  for  a  more  or 
less  developed  ancestor-worship.  This  we  find.  To  the  in- 
direct evidence  already  given  I  must  now  add,  in  brief  foim, 
the  direct  evidence. 

Wliere  the  levels  of  mental  nature  and  social  progress  are 
lowest,  we  usually  find,  along  with  an  absence  of  religious 
ideas  generally,  an  absence  of,  or  very  slight  development 
of,  ancestor-worship.  A  typical  case  is  that  of  the  Juiings, 
a  wild  tribe  of  Bengal,  who,  described  as  having  no  Vi^oid  iot 
god,  no  idea  of  a  future  state,  no  religious  ceiemom^,  ^\^ 
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also  said  to  "  have  no  notion  of  the  worship  of  ancestors. "* 
Cookf  telling  ns  what  the  Fuegians  ^ere  before  contact  with 
Enrnpeans  Lad  introduced  foreign  ideas,  said  there  were  no 
appearances  of  religion  among  them ;  and  we  are  not  told  by 
him  or  others  that  they  were  ancestor-worshippera.  So  far 
as  the  sc4inty  evidence  may  be  trusted,  the  like  seems  to  be 
the  case  with  the  Andamanese*  And  tliough  believing  in 
ghasts^  the  Australians  and  ^Tasmanians  show  us  but  little 
persistence  in  gliost-propitiation.  Among  the  Yeddaha,  in- 
deed, though  extremely  low,  an  active  if  simple  ancestor- 
worship  prevails ;  but  here,  contact  with  the  more  advanced 
Cingalese  has  probably  been  a  factor. 

When,  however,  instead  of  wandering  groups  who  con- 
tinually leave  far  behind  the  places  where  their  members  lie 
buried^  we  come  to  settled  groups  whose  burial-places  are  in 
their  midst,  and  among  whom  development  of  funeral  rites  is 
thus  made  possible,  we  find  that  continued  propitiation  of  dead 
relatives  becomes  an  established  practice.  All  varieties  of 
men  show  us  this.  Taking  first  the  Negrito  races, 

we  rend  that  "  with  the  Fijians,  as  soon  as  beloved  parents 
expire,  they  take  their  place  amongst  the  family  gods. 
Bures,  or  temples,  are  erected  to  their  memory."  Of  the 
Tannese,  we  learn  that  "their  geneml  name  for  gods  seems  to 
be  artmha ;  that  means  a  dead  man.''  And  the  like  is  told 
us  of   otlier  New  Caledonian  peoples.  With  the 

Malnyo- Polynesians  it  is  the  same;  save  that  with  simple 
ancestor*worf*hip  there  usually  coexists  a  more  developed 
worship  of  remoter  ancestors,  who  have  become  deities, 
Sacrificing  to  theii  gods,  the  Tahitians  also  sacrifice  to  the 
irits  of  departed  chiefs  and  kindred.  Similar  statementa 
are  made  respecting  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  the  Samoans, 
the  Malagasy,  and  the  Sumatrans;  of  which  last  people 
Marsden  says,  that  though  "they  neither  worship  god, 
devil,  nor  idol "  yet  they  "  venerate,  almost  to  the  point  of 
worship|»ing,  the  tombs  and  manes  ot  their  deceased  anees- 
£ors,"  The  like  holds  in  Alncssu    Th<i  ^ople  ol 
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An(];ola  ''are  constantly  deprecating  the  wrath  of  departed 
souk ;"  and  the  Bambiri  "  pray  to  departed  chiefs  and  rela- 
tives." So  by  the  Kaffirs  the  spirits  of  the  dead  "  are  elevated 
in  fact  to  the  rank  of  deities."  And  parallel  accounts  are  given 
of  the  Balonda,  the  Wanika,  the  Congoese.  Quite 

different  though  they  are  in  type,  the  lower  Asiatic  races 
yield  us  allied  illustrations.  Of  the  Bhils,  of  the  Bghais»  of 
the  Karens,  of  the  Khonds,  we  find  ancestor-worship  alleged. 
The  Santals'  religion  "is  based  upon  the  family,"  and  "in 
addition  to  the  family-god,  each  household  worships  the 
ghosts  of  its  ancestors."  And  were  there  any  doubt  about  the 
origin  of  the  family-god,  it  would  be  removed  by  Mac- 
pherson's  statement  respecting  the  Khonds — "The  more 
distinguished  fathers  of  the  tribe,  of  its  branches,  or  of  its 
sub-divisions,  are  all  remembered  by  the  priests,  their 
sanctity  growing  with  the  remoteness  of  the  period  of 
their  deaths."  Of  Northern  Asiatics,  the  Kirghiz  and  the 
Ostyaks  yield  further  examples;  and  the  Turkomans  were 
lately  instanced  as  showing  how  this  worship  of  the  dead 
survives  along  with  a  nominal  monotlieism.  Then, 

crossing  over  into  America,  the  like  phenomena  are  found 
from  the  extreme  North  to  the  uttermost  South — from  tlio 
Esquimaux  to  the  Patagonians :  reaching,  as  we  have  seen, 
very  elaborate  developments  among  the  ancient  civilized 
races. 

How  ancestor-worship  prevailed,  and  was  greatly  elabo- 
rated, among  the  people  who,  in  the  Nile  valley,  first  carried 
civilization  to  a  high  stage,  has  been  already  shown.  How  in 
the  far  East,  another  vast  society  which  had  reached  con- 
siderable heights  of  culture  while  Europe  was  covered  by 
barbarians,  has  practised,  and  still  practises,  ancestor-wor- 
ship, scarcely  needs  saying.  And  that  it  has  all  along 
characterized  the  Hindu  civilization  is  also  a  fact,  though  a 
fact  less  familiar.  With  the  highly-developed  religious 
systems  of  India,  there  coexists  a  daily  re-genesia  of  di^itv^ 
from  dead  men,    Sir  A,  C.  Lyall  says : — 
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^*  So  far  aa  I  have  been  able  to  trace  back  the  cirigin  of  the 
known  minor  provincial  deitieR,  iher  are  iiauallj  men  of  past  genera* 
ijoiis  who  have  earned  fipecial  promotion  and  brevet  rank  among 
diaembodied  gbcists  by  some  j>eculiar  acU  or  accidenU  of  their  lives 
or  deatha.  .  *  •  The  BimjiLras,  a  tribe  much  addicted  to  highway 
robbery,  worship  a  famous  bandit.  .  .  .  M,  Raymond,  the  French 
commander,  who  died  at  Hyderabad,  has  been  there  canonized  after  a 
fashion.  ♦  .  *  Of  the  numerous  local  gods  known  to  have  been  living 
men,  by  far  the  greater  proportion  derive  from  the  ordinary  canoniza- 
tion of  holy  peraonagea.  .  .  .  The  number  of  ahrinea  thus  raised  in 
Berar  alone  to  these  anchontea  and  peraona  deceaaed  in  the  odour  of 
sanctity  ia  large,  and  it  is  constantly  increaaing.  Home  of  them  have 
already  attained  the  rank  of  temple^'* 

And  now  having  observed  the  natural  genesis  of  ancestor- 
worship,  its  wide  diffusion  over  the  world,  and  its  persistence 
among  advanced  races  side  by  side  with  more  developed 
forms  o£  worship,  let  us  turn  from  its  external  aspect  to  its 
iuternal  aspect  Let  us,  so  far  as  M^e  can,  contemplate  it 
from  tlie  stand-point  of  those  who  pmctise  it  Fortunately, 
two  examples,  one  of  its  less-developed  form  and  one  of  its 

jre-developed  form,  are  exhibited  to  us  in  the  words  of 
imcestor- worshippers  themselves. 


§  148.  Our  old  acquaintances  the  Amaaulu,  whose  ideas 
have  been  taken  dor/n  from  their  own  lips,  supply  the  first 
Here  are  the  sh'ghtly-varying,  but  similar,  statements  of 
different  witnesses : — 

*•  The  ancients  said  that  it  was  Unkiilnnkulu  who  gave  origin  to ' 
meUf  and  everything  besides,  lx)th  cattle  and  wild  animala," 

"The  sun  and  moon  we  referred  to  tJnkulunkulu,  together  with 
fie  things  of  this  world;  and  yonder  heaven  we  referred  to  Onku* 
Innkiilu," 

"  When  Hack  men  say  Unkniunkulu,  or  TJthlanga,*  or  the  Creator, 
they  mean  one  and  the  same  thing,'* 

"It  is  said,  Unkuliinkulii  came  into  being,  and  hegat  men ;  be  gavo. 
them  beitig ;  he  begat  tliem.^ 

•  Bp.  Cftllaway  Leila  Me  tliat  '*  UihUtttrfa  in  &  reed,  stricilj  upetikingp  one 
which  ia  capalile  of  •  sfooling,'  throwing  out  offsets;**  and  he  thinks  lliot  it^ 
oomejs  by  virtue  of  thi»  melnphor  "  to  mean  n  source  of  Ix^ing."     We  fchull; 
hereafter  find  roiison  for  thinking  th&t  the  tradition  originste*  in  no  i 
fAF'fetehed  mctAphori  but  in  a  much  eimpler  way. 
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"He  b^;at  the  andents  of  long  ago;  they  died  and  left  their 
children ;  thej  begat  others,  their  sons,  they  died ;  they  begat  others; 
thus  we  at  leng^  have  heard  about  Unkulunkulu.^ 

**  Unknlonkula  is  no  longer  known.  It  is  he  who  was  the  first  man ; 
he  broke  off  in  the  beginning." 

"Unknlonkula  told  men — saying,  *I,  too,  sprang  from  a  bed  of 
leeds.'" 

**  Unkulunkulu  was  a  black  man,  for  we  see  that  all  the  people  from 
whom  we  sprang  are  black,  and  their  hair  is  black.* 

After  noting  that  here,  and  in  other  passages  not  quoted, 
there  are  inconsistencies  (as  that  sometimes  a  reed  and  some- 
times a  bed  of  leeds  is  said  to  be  the  origin  of  Unkulunkulu) ; 
and  after  noting  that  variations  of  this  primitive  creed  have 
arisen  since  European  immigration,  as  is  shown  by  one  of  the 
statements  that  "  there  were  at  first  two  women  in  a  bed  of 
reeds ;  one  gave  birth  to  a  white  man,  and  one  to  a  black 
man ;"  let  us  go  on  to  note  the  meaning  of  Unkulunkulu. 
This,  Bp.  Callaway  tells  us, "  expresses  antiquity,  age,  literally 
the  old-old  one,  as  we  use  great,  in  great-great-grandfather.'* 
So  that,  briefly  stated,  the  belief  is  that  from  a  reed  or  bed  of 
reeds,  came  the  remotest  ancestor,  who  originated  all  other 
things.  By  the  Amazulu,  however,  this  remotest  ancestor  is 
but  nominally  recognized.  Propitiation  is  limited  to  their 
nearer  ancestors  who  are  secondary  Unkulunkuliis,  called, 
in  some  cases,  Onkulunkulus.  The  ideas  concerning,  and 
the  behaviour  towards,  the  remoter  and  nearer  ancestors, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  extracts : — 

"  They  say  that  Unkulunkulu,  who  sprang  from  the  bed  of  reeds,  is 
dead'' 

"  By  that  it  began  to  be  evident  that  Unkulunkulu  had  no  longer 
a  son  who  could  worship  him ;  .  .  .  the  praise-giving  names  of  Unku- 
lunkulu are  lost." 

*'  All  nations  [ue.,  tribes]  have  their  own  Unkulunkulu.  Each  has 
its  own.'* 

*'  Utshange  is  the  praise-giving  name  of  our  house  ;  he  was  the  first 
man  of  our  family, — our  Unkulunkulu,  who  founded  our  house." 

"  We  worshipped  those  whom  we  had  seen  with  our  eyes,  their  death 
and  their  life  amongst  us." 

"All  we  know  is  this,  the  young  and  the  old  d\e,  and  l\vft  ^«A^ 
deparU    The  Unkulunkulu  of  us  black   men  is  that  on©  V>  >N\\oxa 
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we  pmy  for  our  cattle,  and  worahip,  saying,  *  Father  T  We  aay, 
•fTfihlaniirii  I  Uhlwulebo  1  Umutimkulu  I  Uthlomo  !  Let  me  obU&in 
what  I  wii^h,  Loni !  Lot  me  not  dici  but  11  Fe,  and  walk  long  on  tbo 
earth/    Old  people  see  him  at  night  in  their  dreams." 

Here,  then,  we  see  ancestor-worslnp  in  but  a  slightly- 
developeJ  form — an  nnhistoric  ancestor-worship.  There  have 
arisen  no  personages  domiojant  enough  to  retain  their  distinct 
individualities  through  ma  lations,  and  to  subordinate 

the  niiaor  traditional  indiv  s. 


§  149.  Peoples  who  are  more  settled  and  further  advanced 
show  us  a  progress.  Along  with  worship  of  recent  and  local 
ancestors,  there  goes  worship  of  ancestors  who  died  at  earlier 
dates,  and  who,  remembered  by  their  power,  have  acquired  m 
the  genera!  mind  a  supremacy.  This  truth  ought  to  need  but 
.  little  illustration,  for  the  habits  of  ancient  races  make  it 
familiar.    As  Mr.  Groto  says — 

**In  tb©  retroBpecUve  faith  of  a  Greek,  the  ideas  of  worahip  and 
anceatr)'  coalesced :  evety  asBOciatioti  of  men,  large  or  small,  in  whom 
there  exist-ed  a  feeling  of  present  union,  traced  back  that  union  to  some 
common  initial  progenitor,  and  tliat  progenitor,  again,  was  either  the 
common  go<i  whom  they  worshipped,  or  some  semi-div'ine  being  cloaely 
allied  to  him." 

Tlds  stage  of  development  in  which,  along  with  worship 
of  ancestry  traced  back  a  certain  number  of  generationay 
there  went  a  more  widely-diffused  worship  of  some  to  whonJ 
the  relationships  were  lost  in  the  far  past,  we  find  parallele^U 
in  other  places ;  as,  for  example,  in  Peru.     Sun-worship  and 
Ynca- worship  were  there  associated  with  an  active  worship  of 
forefathers*    Avendaiio,  repeating  the  affirmative  answers  to 
his  ciue^tiotis,  says : — 

"Each  of  your  ancesfcora   ,    .    .    womhipped   the  mareayoeCy  who 
is  the  founder  or  eenior  of  the  village,  from  whom  you  are  aprun^J 
He  was  not  worahipped  by  the  Indiana  of  any  other  village,  for  they*  ' 
had  another  marcayoce,^ 

Chiefly,  however,  let  us  remark  that  these  settled  races  of 

America  exhibited  in  their  professed  creeds  the  transforms - 

t/ou  of   their  remotest  progeuitois  mW  d<ditiea.     By  tha 
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• 

Amaznlu,  the  traditional  old-old-one,*  though  regarded  as 
having  given  origin  to  them  and  all  other  things,  is  not 
worshipped:  he  is  finally  dead,  and  his  sons,  who  once 
worshipped  him,  are  finally  dead ;  and  the  worship  is  mono- 
polized by  those  later  descendants  who  are  remembered  3L3 
founders  of  tribes.  But  among  these  more  advanced  peoples 
of  America,  the  most  ancient  men,  considered  as  still  living 
elsewhere,  had  a  worship  which  subordinated  the  worship  of 
immediate  ancestors.  This  is  well  brought  out  by  Friar 
Bobadilla's  cross-examination  of  some  Nicaraguans.  Here 
are  a  few  of  the  questions  and  answers  :— 

^ Friar,  Do  you  know  who  made  a  heairea  and  earth  ? 

^Indian,  M7  parents  told  me  when  E  was  4  child  that  it  was 
Tamagostat  auid  QipattonaL  .  .  • 

"/v.  Where  are  they  ? 

*^ln(L  I  do  not  know ;  but  they  are  our  great  gods  whom  we  call 
teoUa,  .  .  . 

**/V.  By  whom  are  the  teotes  served  ? 

^^Ind,  I  have  heard  old  men  say  that  there  are  people  who  serve 
them,  and  that  the  Indians  who  die  in  their  houses  go  under  the  earth, 
and  that  those  who  die  in  battles  go  to  serve  the  teotes, 

^^Fr.  Which  is  better— to  go  under  the  earth  or  to  serve  the  teotes? 

*^JncL  It  is  better  to  go  to  serve  the  teotes,  for  they  go  there  to  theii 
fathers. 

^Fr,  But  if  their  fathers  have  died  in  bed,  how  can  they  see  them 
there? 

*^l7ui.  Our  fathers  are  these  teotes.'* 

Here  are  passages  from  the  examination  of  another  witness 
— the  cazique  Avagoaltegoan : — 

"/v.  Who  created  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  stars,  and  the  moon, 
and  man,  and  all  the  rest  ? 

**Ind,  Tamagostat  and  Cipattonal ;  the  former  is  a  man,  and  the 
latter  a  woman. 

**/V.  Who  created  that  man  and  that  woman'/ 

**Ind,  No  one ;  on  the  contrary,  all  men  and  women  descend  from 
them.  .  .  • 

"Fr.  Are  those  gods  whom  you  name  made  of  flesh  or  wood,  or  of 
what  other  material  7 

**In€L  They  are  of  flesh,  and  are  man  and  woman,  and  yoxiVlina,  wcA 
are  alwajv  the  same;  and  they  sure  of  brownish  colour,  V\Ve  via  liv!^\waa\ 
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and  they  walked  over  the  earth  dressed,  and  ate  what  the  India 

at«L  ,  .  « 

«/V.  What  do  they  live  on  now  ? 

"Ind,  They  eat  what  the  Indiana  ejtt ;  for  the  plant  (maiase !)  and  all 
other  eatables  came  from  where  the  (cotm  dwell.** 
Another  witness,  Ta^ob^yda^  a  priest,  appai^ntly  sixty  years 
of  age,  who  declined   to  become  a  Christian,  gave   a  like 
account  of  these  ancestor-gods^  answering  questions  thus ; — 

**/>,  Are  they  men? 

**JncL  They  are  men, 

**/V.  How  do  you  know  ? 

**//w?.  My  ancestors  told  me. 

**/>.  Where  are  those  gods  of  youra  f 

'*/7irf.  My  ancestors  told  me  tliat  they  are  where  the  siin  rises. 

*^Fi\  Did  they  oome  to  *  .  .  your  ahrines  to  speak  to  you  ? 

**ItuL  Our  ancestors  aaid  that  long  ago  they  naed  to  come  and  ep 
with  them,  but  now  they  come  no  more* 

"Fr*.  Do  those  teotes  eat  ? 

**Jnd.  I  have  heard  ray  ancestors  say  that  they  eat  the  blood  and 
beartii  of  men,  and  some  birds  ;  and  we  give  them  candle  wood,  incense 
and  resin  ;  that  ia  what  they  eat.** 

From  other  like  testimonies  given  by  the  thirteen  caziques, 
and  chiefs,  and  priests,  1  will  odd  only  the  following : — 

**/>,  Who  sends  you  rain  and  all  things! 

**Ind*  The  water  is  sent  ua  by  Quiateot,  who  is  a  man,  and  haa 
father  and  motlier,  and  the  father  is  called  Omeyateite^  and  the 
mother,  Omeyate9igoat ;  and  thoee  dwell  .  .  .  where  the  sun  rises 
in  heaven." 

Pages  might  be  filled  by  evidence  of  like  meaning.  What 
has  been  given  shows,  like  the  rest,  that  the  remotest 
remembered  ancestors  have  become  divinities,  remaining 
human  in  physical  and  mental  attributes,  and  differing^ 
only  in  power;  that  being  recognized  in  tradition  as  tho 
begetters,  or  causers,  of  existing  men,  tliey,  as  the  or' 
known  causers  of  anything,  come  to  be  tacitly  regarded 
tlie  causers  of  other  things;^  and  that  they  reside  in  the 

•  Wl^Ue  I'orrccting  this  chapter,  I  hare  met  with  proof  that  the  inado* 

quatelj-difrcrentiatcd  idef^  mad  wonla  of  primitiTe  peoples^  lead  to  coiifu«iona 

of  thi*  kind.     In  Im  i'SaMkrit  TexU,  13r.  Muir,  Bhowin^  the  conception* 

whkfh  ih^  anrteni  Ki»}us  had  of  the  Vedlc  hymnt  a»  cTomposed  by  thent- 

Melfea,  grvnp§  together  th«  various  c«fie4  in  whkU  a  voxd  vm^l'^iu^  ibit  com* 
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r^on  whence  the  race  came,  which  is  the  otiier  world  tra- 
velled to  by  the  dead.  The  statements  of  these  peoples 
directly  imply  that  transformation  of  ancestors  into  deities^ 
which  we  saw  was  indirectly  implied  by  the  growth  of 
funeral  rites  into  worship  of  the  dead,  and  eventuaUy  into 
religious  worship. 

§  150.  It  is  said,  however,  that  ancestor-worship  is 
peculiar  to  the  inferior  races.  I  have  seen  implied,  I  have 
heard  in  conversation,  and  I  have  now  before  me  in  print, 
the  statement  that  "no  Indo-European  or  Semitic  nation, 
so  far  as  we  know,  seems  to  have  made  a  religion  of  wor- 
ship of  the  dead.'*  And  the  suggested  conclusion  is  that  these 
superior  races,  who  in  their  earliest  recorded  times  had 
higher  forms  of  worship,  were  not  even  in  their  still  earlier 
times,  ancestor-worshippers. 

That  those  who  have  another  theory  to  uphold  should 
thus  interpret  the  evidence,  is  not  unnatural.  Every  hypo- 
thesis tends  to  assimilate  facts  yielding  it  support  and  to 
reject  adverse  facts.  But  that  adherents  of  the  Evolution- 
doctrine  should  admit  a  distinction  so  profound  between 
the  minds  of  different  human  races,  is  surprising.  Those 
who  believe  in  creation  by  manufacture,  may  consistently 
hold  that  Aryans  and  Semites  were  supernaturally  endowed 
with  higher  conceptions  than  Turanians.  If  species  of  animals 
were  separately  made  with  fundamental  differences,  varieties 
of  men  may  have  been  so  too.  But  to  assert  that  the  human 
type  has  been  evolved  from  lower  types,  and  then  to  deny 
that  the  superior  human  races  have  been  evolved,  mentally 
as  well  as  physically,  from  the  inferior,  and  must  once  have 
had  those  general  conceptions  which  the  inferior  still  have, 
is  a  marvellous  inconsistency.      Even  in  the  absence  of 

pocitkm  IS  nied.  The  terend  words  thus  used  are  "  makixig/'  "  fabricating," 
"  begetting,  or  generating."      Now  if  in  such  a  language  as  Sanscrit,  these 
words  are  lo  imperfectlj  Bpecislized  as  to  be  indiscriminately  applied  to  the 
same  aet,  we  may  weU  understand  how  incapable  ruder  lauguB^eft  T(ixx«ti\^Ql 
tixpn§mDgm  diatinetion  between  begetting,  making,  and  creatVag. 
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evidence  it  would  be  startling;   and  m  the  presence 
ccintrary  evidence  it  is  extremely  startling. 

If  in  their  more  advanced  stages  the  leading  divisions 
the  Ar}'ans  habitually,  while  worshipping  their  greal 
deitiea,  also  worshipped  ancestors,  who,  according  to  thi 
rpni<»tcnes5,  were  regarded  as  divine,  semi-divine,  and  human? 
must  we  really  infer  that  in  the  course  of  their  progress  they 
adopted  this  ancestor-woi^hip  from  inferior  races  I  On 
finding  that  by  the  Greeks,  heroes  from  whom  the  people  of 
each  locality  traced  their  descent,  were  made  objects  of 
religious  rites,  just  as  by  aboriginal  Peruvians  and  others; 
shall  we  say  that  while  becoming  ci\'ili;5ed  they  grafted 
their  higher  creed  this  lower  creed  ?  When  we  recall 
facts  that  besides  sacrificing  to  the  ghosts  of  their  rec^ 
dead,  the  Eoraans  sacrificed  to  the  ghosts  of  their  ancient 
dead,  who  were  the  founders  of  their  families,  just  as  the 
Amamlu  do  at  the  present  time ;  are  we  to  infer  that  while 
Asiatic  nomads  they  had  no  such  worship,  but  tliat,  then 
worshipping  only  certain  personalized  powers  of  Nature, 
they  adopted  the  religion  of  less  cultured  peoples  as  they 
themselves  became  more  cultured  ?  Such  assumptions  would 
be  inadinissible,  even  had  we  no  indications  of  the  original 
Aryan  beliefs ;  and  are  still  more  ina<lmissible  now  that  we 
know  what  the  original  Aryan  beliefs  were.  As  expressed  in 
Jlheir  sacred  writings,  they  were  essentially  the  same  as  those 
Ibf  existing  barbarians.  **The  heroic  Indra,  who  delights 
in  praise"  and  to  whom  the  hymn  is  **chaunted  at  the 
sacrifice,"  hoping  to  impel  "the  well-accoutred,  tlie  Iou(t| 
thundering,  to  succour  us,"  is  but  tlie  ancestor  considerabM 
expanded ;  end  from  the  mouth  of  the  Zulu  chief  about  tm 
sacrifice,  would  equally  well  come  the  words  of  the  Ar^^an 
rishi — "friends  drive  hither  the  milch  cow  with  a  new, 
hymn/'  If  the  human  derivation  of  Indra  needs  fortha 
evidence,  we  have  it  in  the  statement  concerning  an  intoxw 
^ting  beverage  made  from  the  sacred  plant — ^**thc  soma 
mlulamtes  not  Jndra  unlef^s  it  \>e  \K>Mi«d  ^mX,-^*  wUich  la 
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exactly  the  belief  of  an  African  respecting  the  libation  of 
beer  for  an  ancestral  ghost.  From  the  Rig-Veda  we  learn 
that  men  who  by  their  virtues  gained  admission  to  heaven, 
attained  an  existence  like  that  of  deities ;  and  these  '*  ancient 
pions  sages,"  who  "shared  in  the  enjoyments  of  the  gods," 
were  implored  to  be  "  propitions  "  and  to  protect.  Still  more 
specific  are  passages  from  the  laws  of  Menu.  We  have  the 
statement  that  the  numes  eat  of  the  funeral  meal ;  we  have 
the  direction  to  the  head  of  the  family  to  make  a  daily 
offering  to  get  the  good  will  of  the  manes,  and  also  a 
monthly  offering.  And  the  ideas  of  savages,  whose  superior 
gods  are  the  more  powerful  ghosts,  are  undeniably  paralleled 
in  a  further  injunction.  That  an  oblation  to  the  manes  may  be 
obtained  by  them,  the  master  of  the  house  must  commence 
with  an  oblation  to  the  gods,  so  that  the  gods  may  not  appro- 
priate what  is  intended  for  the  manes  ! 

Do,  then,  the  Semitic  races  furnish  a  solitary  exception  ? 
Strong  evidence  must  be  assigned  before  it  can  be  admitted 
that  they  do ;  and  no  such  strong  evidence  is  forthcoming. 
Contrariwise,  what  positive  facts  we  gather  have  opposite 
implications.  Eemembering  that  nomadic  habits  are  un- 
favonrable  to  evolution  of  the  ghost-theory,  it  is  manifest 
that  if  the  ancient  Hebrews,  like  some  existing  peoples,  had 
not  reached  the  conception  of  a  permanently-existing  ghost, 
they  would,  of  course,  have  no  established  ancestor-worship : 
not  because  it  was  beneath  them,  but  because  the  conditions 
for  display  of  it  were  not  fulfilled.  Further,  we  must  note 
that  the  silence  of  their  legends  is  but  a  negative  fact,  which 
may  be  as  misleading  as  negative  facts  often  are ;  and  beyond 
the  general  reason  we  have  special  i-easons  for  suspecting  this 
illusiveness.  For  among  other  peoples  we  find  traditions 
that  give  no  accounts  of  practices  which  not  only  existed  but 
were  dominant:  the  cause  being  that  extraordinary  occur- 
rences only  are  narrated,  and  not  ordinary  occurrences. 
Interesting  personal  adventures  form  their  sxibjee.Vm^KXft't 
and  not  social  habits,  which  are  at  best  traceable  \3y  vift?g\ie«w- 
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tion»  and  in  a  condensed  narrative  may  leave  no  traces  at  aU. 
Thus,  to  take  a  case,  the  legends  of  the  Polynesians  say 
ecarcely  more  than  the  Bible  does  about  the  worship  of 
ancestors ;  and  yet  ancestor- worship   was   in   full  activity 
among  thorn*  Again,  it  should  be  remembered  th&t 

the  sacred  books  of  a  religion  nominally  professed^  may  give 
very  nnti-ue  ideas  oonceniing  the  actual  beliefs  of  its  pro- 
fessors.    Two  facts  already  named  incidentally  show  this* 
The  Turkomans  are   rigid  Mahometans ;  and  yet,  making 
pilgrimages  to  the  tombs  of  canonized  robbers,  they  pray  to 
their  ghosts.    Similarly,  the  acceptance  of  Mahometanism 
does  not  prevent  the  Bedouins  from  sacrificing  at  the  graves 
of  their  forefathers.     In  both  cases  there  is  habitually  done 
that  which  we  should  infer  could  not  be  done,  if  we  drew 
our  inferences  from  the  Koran.     When,  thus  warned,  we  turn 
to  the  denunciations  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  directed  against 
forms  of  worship  wluch  the  Hebrews  had  in  common  with 
other  races,  we  are  reminded  that  the  religion  embodied  in 
the  Bible  difl'ered  greatly  from  the  popular  religion.     Besides  • 
the  idolatry  persisted  in  notwithstanding  reprobation,  there' 
was  tree-worship ;  and  the  ceremonials,  equally  low  with  thc^e 
of  semi-civHixed  peoples  in  general,  included  prostitution  in 
temples.     Moreover,  the  association  of  mourning  dresses  with 
fasting,  f-s  well  as  the  law  against  self-bleeding  and  cutting- 
off  the  hair  for  the  dead*  imply  primitive  funeral  rites  like 
those  of  anccstor-worsltippers  in  general.     Kor  is  this  all* 
On  making  an  oflfering  of  first-fruits  to  Jahveh,  the  sacrificer 
is  i*equired  to  say  that  ho  has  not  **  given  ought  thereof  for  the 
dead/'    Hence,  the  conclusion  must  be  that  ancestor-worship 
had  developed  as  far  as  nomadic  habits  allowed,  before  it 
was  repressed  by  a  higher  worsliip.  But  be  therel 

or  be   there  not  adequate  reason  for  ascribing  a  partially* 
developed  ancestor-worship  to  the  Hebrews,  there  is  evidence 
that  it  has  existed,  and  continues  to  exist,  among  other 
pQopli^s,     In  a  pa{)er  entitled  **  Le  culte  des  ancetres  u. . ....  .3 

dmo3  rYdmmi/*  contained  in  tiie  Ce)ini>t<s  rtniiouio^l  \3asi¥t^iv<ili 
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Academy,  M.  Lenormant,  after  commenting  on  some  inscrip- 
tions, says : — 

^  Here,  then,  we  have  twice  repeated  a  whole  series  of  htunaii  persons^ 
decidedly  deceased  ancestors  or  relations  of  the  aathor  of  the  dedication. 
Their  names  are  accompanied  with  the  titles  they  bore  during  lifetime. 
They  are  invoked  by  their  descendants  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same 
d^;ree  (rank),  with  the  same  intention,  as  the  gods  [mentioned  in  the 
same  formula] ;  being,  in  short,  completely  placed  on  a  par  with  the 
inhabitants  of  heaven.  .  .  ,  They  incontestably  are  deified  persons, 
objects  of  a  family  worship,  and  gods  or  genii  in  the  belief  of  the 
people  of  their  race." 

Kindred  evidence  is  furnished  by  the  following  passage  from 
the  £ssai  sur  Vhistoire  des  Ardbes  of  M.  Caussin  de  Perceval. 
Speaking  of  the  time  of  Mahomet,  he  says  the  greatest  part 
of  the  nation  [t.«.,  all  who  were  not  either  Jews  or  Christians] 
were  pagans. 

''  They  had  a  great  number  of  deities  ;  each  tribe  and  nearly  each 
family  had  one  which  they  held  in  special  honour.  They  admitted, 
however,  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Grod  (Allah),  with  whom  the 
other  deities  were  powerful  intercessors.  .  .  .  Some  believed  that  at 
death  all  was  at  an  end ;  others  believed  in  a  resurrection  and  another 
life.'' 

Several  significant  implications  occur  here.  The  fact  last 
named  reminds  us  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  belief,  or  no-belief. 
Further,  this  difference  of  opinion  among  Arabs,  some  of 
whom  are  stationary  and  some  wandering,  harmonizes  with 
the  suggestion  above  made,  that  nomadic  habits  are  less 
favourable  than  the  habits  of  settled  life  to  a  persistent 
ghost-propitiation  with  all  its  sequences.  Eespecting  the 
idea  of  a  supreme  deity,  accompanying  ancestor-worship 
among  them,  it  is  manifest  that  wandering  hordes,  coming 
in  frequent  contact  with  relatively-civilized  peoples,  would 
inevitably  acquire  it  from  them;  as,  from  tlieir  European 
visitors,  it  is  now  acquired  by  savages.  But  that  the  belief  so 
acquired  is  vague  and  superficial,  is  shown  us  by  the  existing 
Bedouins ;  whose  Mahometanism,  according  to  Mr.  Palgrave, 
is  of  the  most  shadowy  kind,  while  the  reality  of  theix  anc^v 
toT-ytoTBhip  is  proved  by  the  sacrifices  they  "  devoMtVj"  xcvaJ^a 
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at  tomlis.    No  more,  then,  of  Semites  than  of  Aryans  can 
ancestor-worship  be  denied. 

§  161.  Mythologists,  however,  say  that  these  observances 
have  a  moral  rather  than  a  religious  character.  Let  us 
contemplate  this  proposed  distinction  under  its  concrete 
aspects. 

"IVTien  Nicaragiiana  are  described  as  having  adored  the 
teateSp  said  by  them  to  be  the  ancient  men  from  whom  they 
descended,  we  may  accept  the  fact  as  it  stands,  for  the^o 
people  were  of  inferior  race ;  but  when,  in  the  IruiHtuUs  of 
Menu,  we  read  that  *'  the  sons  of  Marfchi  and  of  all  the 
other  Rishis  [ancient  sages],  who  were  the  offspring  of 
Menu,  son  of  Brahrnd,  are  called  the  companies  of  Pitris, 
or  forefathers,"  we  must  understand  tlie  fatherhood  not 
liteiully  but  metaphorically :  these  people  were  Aryans,  1  f 
one  of  the  Amazuln,  sacrificing  a  bullock,  begins  by  inviting 
"  the  firat  Itoij^o  wlio  is  known  "  (oldest  ancestral  ghost)*  or 
in  other  cases  is  careful  to  name  first  a  ghost  who  is  supposed 
to  be  angry  because  ho  has  not  been  propitiated,  the  fact 
exhibits  the  crude  ideas  of  a  race  incapable  of  high  civiliv:a- 
tion.  If,  however,  the  Indituks  of  Menu  say — *'  Let  an  offer- 
ing to  the  gods  be  made  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  tho 
srdddka:  it  must  not  begin  and  end  with  an  offering  to 
ancestors  ;  for  he  who  begins  and  ends  it  with  an  oblation  to 
the  Pitris,  quickly  perishes  with  his  progeny;"  we  must, 
seeing  tlio  proved  capacities  of  tho  Aryan  mind,  distinguish 
between  the  religious  sentiment  prompting  one  part  of  tho 
sacrifice,  and  the  moral  sentiment  prompting  the  other, 
NegnxiS  who,  when  suffering,  go  to  the  woods  and  cry  for  help 
to  the  spirits  of  dead  relatives,  show  by  these  acta  the  gro- 
velling nature  of  their  race;  and  we  must  not  confound  with 
their  low  conceptions  those  high  conceptions  of  the  Imnians 
i;  '  '  "n  the  A'hfyrdaAirMa.Mvhere  the  souls  of  fon^futhers 
.11  i  upon  in  prayers:  tliese  express  filial  feeling  only. 

Obviousij,   tho   Ireqnent   sacrifices  by  which  the  ancient 
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EgyptianB  honoured  their  dead,  namely,  three  *  festivals  of  the 
seasons,"  twelve  "  festivals  of  the  month,"  and  twelve  "  festivals 
of  the  half-month,"  formed  part  of  their  religion ;  for  were  they 
not  Turanians  and  ancestor-worshippers?  Quite  otherwise^ 
however,  must  we  interpret  the  offerings  made  by  the  Bomans 
to  their  Lares,  on  the  calends,  nones,  and  ides  of  every  month; 
for  these  were  merely  marks  of  proper  respect  to  forefathers. 
The  act  of  a  savage  who  at  each  meal  throws  aside  some 
food  and  drink  for  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  shows  a  wish  to 
propitiate  which  was  not  felt  by  the  Eomon  who  offered  a 
portion  of  each  meal  to  his  Lares.  And  if,  on  going  abroad, 
the  Roman  prayed  to  his  Lares  for  a  happy  return,  he  did  not 
ascribe  to  them  a  power  such  as  is  ascribed  to  ghosts  of  rela- 
tives by  the  Indian  or  Veddah  who  asks  their  aid  when  he 
goes  hunting.  Still  less  must  we  suppose  any  similarity 
between  the  ideas  of  the  sanguinary  Mexicans,  Peruvians, 
Chibchas,  Dahomans,  Ashantis,  and  others  who  immolate 
victims  at  funerals,  and  the  ideas  of  those  early  Eomans  who 
offered  up  human  sacrifices  at  tombs.  Considering  that  the 
Eomans  belonged  to  one  of  the  noble  types  of  man,  we  must 
conclude  that  they  adopted  tliis  habit  from  baser  types  around 
tliem. 

What  shall  we  say  of  such  modes  of  interpretation  ?  We 
may  say  at  least  this,  that  were  he  allowed  equal  licence  in 
dealing  with  facts,  the  feeblest  dialectician  might  safely  under- 
take to  establish  any  proposition  that  could  be  named. 

§  152.  How  unwarranted  is  the  assertion  that  the  superior 
races  have  not  passed  tlirough  this  lower  cult,  will  be  again 
seen  on  remembering  that  down  to  the  present  time,  ancestor- 
worship  lingers  among  the  most  civilized  of  them.  Through- 
out Europe  it  still  shows  itself,  here  feebly  and  there  with 
some  vigour,  notwithstanding  the  repressive  influence  of 
Christianity. 

Even  Protestants  yield  undeniable  traces  of  th^  a\>OTv^Tv^ 
ideaa  and  sentimenta  and  acts.     I  do  not  retei  niei^^  V^ 
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the  decoiation  of  giaves  with  flowers,  reminding  us  of  the 
plaeings  of  flowers  on  graves  by  ancestor* worsliipping  peoples 
who  also  ofTei^d  flowera  to  their  deities ;  for  this  practice, 
spreading  with  the  ritualistic  reaction,  may  be  considered  as 
part  of  a  revived  Catholicism-  I  refer  rather  to  certain  less 
obtrusive  facts.  Dead  parents  arc  often  thought  of  among  u» 
m  approving  or  disapproving.  They  are  figured  in  the  minds 
of  relatives  as  though  they  knew  what  was  being  done,  and 
as  likely  to  be  hurt  by  disregaixl  of  their  injimctions.  Occa- 
sionally a  portrait  is  imagined  to  look  reproachfuily  on  a 
descendant  who  is  transgressing ;  and  the  anxiety  not  to  dis- 
obey a  dying  wish  certainly  acts  as  a  deterrent  So  that, 
indefinite  though  theii*  forms  have  become,  the  aboriginal 
notions  of  subordination  and  propitiation  have  not  wholly 
disappeared. 

It  is,  however,  among  Catholic  peoples  that  this  primitive 
religion  most  distinctly  shows  itself.  The  mortuary  chapels 
in  cemeteries  on  the  Continent,  are  manifestly  homologous 
witli  the  elaborate  tombs  of  the  ancients.  If  erecting  a 
chapel  to  Uie  Virgin  is  an  act  of  worship,  then  the  sentiment 
of  worship  cannot  be  wholly  absent  if  the  cimHed  chapel  is 
over  a  dead  parent.  And  thcatgh  mostly  the  prayers  in  such 
chapels,  or  at  graves,  are  only  /irr  the  dead,  I  am  told  by  two 
French  Catholics  that  exceptionally,  when  a  pious  parent  is 
supposed  to  be  not  in  purgatory  but  in  heaven,  there  are 
prayers  to  the  dead  for  intercessiom  A  French  conespondeut 
questions  this;  but  he  admits  that  men  and  women  who 
have  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  are  •  d  by  popula^^^l 

opinion  and  adored.   ^*  Ainsi,  j  ai  vu,  en  j  h%  le  tombeaii^^l 

d*un  prfitre  tr&s  pieux  ot  tr^s  charitable :  0  ^tait  convert  de 
couronnes ;  on  s*y  rendait  en  foule  U  prkr  de  pmcurer  de^ 
gudrisons,  de  veiller  sur  les  enfants,"  etc.  Accepting  only 
this  last  statement  as  trustwortby,  it  proves  that  the  primi- 
tivQ  religion  lingers  yet. 

Even  dearer  pit>of  that  it  lingers  is  yielded  by  the  still- 
extant  castoma  of  feeding  tbc  spirits,  bolk  awuually  and  at 
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other  times.  If  we  read  of  periodic  feasts  for  the  dead 
among  extinct  nations,  or  now  among  the  existing  Chinese, 
and  r^ard  such  observances  as  parts  of  their  ancestor- 
worship;  and  if  we  learn  that  the  feast  of  All  Souls  and 
sundry  kindred  observances  are  continued  yet  in  various 
parts  of  Europe,  both  by  Teutons  and  Celts;  can  we  deny 
that  an  original  ancestor-worship  is  implied  by  them  ?* 

§  153.  See,  then,  how  fully  induction  justifies  deduction ; 
and  verifies  the  inference  suggested  in  the  last  chapter. 

Taking  the  aggregate  of  human  peoples — tribes,  societies, 
nations — ^we  find  that  nearly  all  of  them,  if  not  literally  all, 
have  a  belief,  vague  or  distinct,  in  a  reviving  other-self  of  the 
dead  man.  Within  this  class  of  peoples  we  find  a  class  not 
quite  so  large,  by  the  members  of  which  the  other-self  of  the 
dead  man  is  supposed  to  exist  for  a  time,  or  always,  after 
death.  Jf  early  as  nimierous  is  the  class  of  peoples  included 
in  this,  who  show  us  ghost-propitiation  at  the  funeral,  and 
for  a  subsequent  interval.  Then  comes  the  narrower  class 
contained  in  the  last — those  more  advanced  peoples  who,  along 
with  the  belief  in  a  ghost  which  permanently  exists,  show  us 
a  persistent  ancestor-worship.    Again,  somewhat  further  re- 

*  The  following  illustratiTe  passage  has  been  translated  for  me : — "  Boman 
Catholic  peasants  do  not  forget  aU  the  year  round  to  care  for  the  welfare  of 
the  souls  of  their  dead.  The  crusts  of  the  table  are  collected  throughout  the 
week,  and  on  Saturday  night  are  thrown  into  the  hearth-fire ;  that  they  may 
serre  as  food  for  the  souls  during  the  following  holy  day.  Any  soup  which 
drops  on  the  table  .  .  .is  left  to  the  poor  souls.  When  a  woman  prepares 
the  dough,  she  casts  behind  her.  a  handful  of  flour,  and  throws  a  piece  of 
dough  into  the  furnace ;  when  she  bakes  little  cakes,  she  puts  some  fat  into 
the  pan  and  the  first  cake  into  the  fire.  Wood-cutters  put  little  pieces  of 
bread  which  hare  become  too  dry,  upon  the  tree  trunks :  all  for  the  poor 
iouls.  .  .  .  When  the  time  of  All  Souls  is  approaching,  the  same  care  for  the 
deceased  is  shown  more  Tividly.  In  eyery  house  a  light  is  kept  burning  aU 
night ;  the  lamp  is  no  longer  filled  with  oil  but  with  fat ;  a  door,  or  at  least 
a  window,  renuiins  open,"  and  the  supper  is  left  on  the  table,  eyen  with  some 
additions ;  "  people  go  to  bed  earlier, — all  to  let  the  dear  little  angels  enter 
without  being  disturbed.  .  .  .  Such  is  the  custom  of  the  pea&aiiX.^  cA  V}tA 
Tyrol,  Old  Bararia,  Upper  Palatinate,  and  German  Bohemia.'* — £oc\\oU« 
J)0MUeA^  Giaude  vnd  Brauch,  I,  pp.  3:^3-4, 
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strictcdf  though  by  no  meatis  small,  we  have  a  class  of  peoples 
whose  worship  of  diatinguished  anceBtors  partially  saborfil- 
mxUi^  that  of  the  undistinguishecL  And  eventually,  the 
subordination  growing  more  decided,  becomes  marked  where 
these  distinguished  ancestors  wei^  leaders  of  con^ueriog 
races. 

Evin  the  words  applied  in  more  advanced  societies  to 
difierent  orders  of  supernatund  beings,  indicate  by  their 
original  community  of  meaning,  that  this  has  been  the 
course  of  genesis.  The  faet  cited  above,  that  among  tht 
Tannese  the  word  for  a  god  means  literally  a  dead  man,  is 
typical  of  facts  everywhere  found.  Ghost,  spirit,  demon — 
names  at  first  applied  to  the  other-self  without  distinctions 
of  character^ — come  to  be  difl'erently  applied  as  ascribed  dif- 
ferences of  character  arise :  the  shade  of  an  enemy  becomes  a 
de\"il,  and  a  friendly  shade  becomes  a  divinity.  Where  thMH 
conceptions  have  not  developed  far,  there  are  no  difft^reutiatefl^J 
titles,  and  tlie  distinctions  made  by  us  cannot  be  expressed. 
The  early  Spanish  missionaries  in  America  wem  inconre- 
nienced  by  finding  that  the  only  native  word  they  could  use 
for  God  also  meant  deviL  In  Greek,  Batfttap  and  Beo^  are 
interchangeabla  By  iEschylus,  Agamemnon's  children  are 
represented  as  appealing  to  their  fathers  ghost  as  to  a  god- 
So,  too,  with  the  Xcomans,  Besides  the  unspecialised  use  of 
daemon,  which  means  an  angel  or  genius,  good  or  bad.  We  find 
the  unspecialized  use  of  dcm  for  god  and  ghost.  On  tombs 
the  maius  were  c-alled  gods;  and  a  law  directs  that  '*tho 
rights  of  tlie  manes-^goA^  are  to  be  kept  sacred/*  Similarly 
with  the  Hebrews,  Isaiah,  representing  himself  as  com- 
manded to  reject  it,  quotes  a  curi-ent  belief  implying  such 
identification : — "  And  when  they  say  unto  you,  *  Consult  the 
ghost'-seers  and  the  wisuirds,  that  chirp  and  that  mutter! 
Sliould  not  people  consult  their  gods,  even  the  deitd  on  behalf 
of  the  living  V  "  When  Saul  goes  to  question  the  ghost  of 
Samuel,  the  expression  of  tlie  enchantress  is — "  I  saw  gods 
[ehAim]  ascending  out  of  the  eai1\vv'  gf)Oi  ^"ai  ^\Q^\.\svi 
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thus  used  as  equivalents.*  Even  in  our  own  day  the  kinship 
is  traceable.  The  statement  that  God  is  a  spirit,  shows  the 
application  of  a  term  which,  otherwise  applied,  signifies  a 
human  souL  Only  by  its  qualifying  epithet  is  the  meaning 
of  Holy  Ghost  distinguished  from  the  meaning  of  ghost  in 
general  A  divine  being  is  still  denoted  by  words  that 
originally  meant  the  breath  which,  deserting  a  man's  body 
at  death,  was  supposed  to  constitute  the  surviving  part. 

Do  not  these  various  evidences  warrant  the  suspicion  that 
from  the  ghost,  once  uniformly  conceived,  have  arisen  the 
variously-conceived  supernatural  beings?  We  may  infer, 
a  priori,  that  in  conformity  with  the  law  of  Evolution,  there 
will  develop  many  unlike  conceptions  out  of  conceptions 
originally  alike.  The  spirits  of  the  dead,  forming,  in  a  primi- 
tive tribe,  an  ideal  group  the  members  of  which  are  but 
little  distinguished  from  one  another,  will  grow  more  and  more 
distinguished.  As  societies  advance,  and  as  traditions,  local 
and  general,  accumulate  and  complicate,  these  once-similar 
human  souls,  acquiring  in  the  popular  mind  differences  of 
character  and  importance,  will  diverge;  until  their  original 
community  of  nature  becomes  scarcely  recognizable. 

Expecting,  then,  heterogeneous  modifications  of  them, 
multiplying  in  thought  as  populations  increase,  ever  spread- 
ing into  more  varied  habitats,  and  tending  continually  to  fill 
every  place  in  Nature  that  can  be  occupied,  let  us  now  con- 
template some  of  their  most  conspicuous  types. 

•  Concerning  the  firat  of  these  passages,  which  is  given  as  rendered  in  The 
Book  of  Isaiah  (1870),  Cheyne  (p.  33)  explains  that  ffods  are  spirits  of 
departed  national  heroes.  [In  The  Prophecies  of  Isaiah  (1882)  he  varies  the 
translation;  especiUIj  by  changing  gods  into  god — a  rendering  of  elohim, 
which  agrees  with  accepted  ideas  much  better  than  it  agrees  with  the  con* 
text.]  Concerning  the  second  passage  the  Speaker's  Commentary  says — 
"  It  IB  possible  that  elohim  is  here  used  in  a  general  sense  of  a  supernatural 
appearance,  either  angel  or  spirit."  And  Kuenen  remarks  (I,  p.  224) 
''  There  is  no  doubt  that  originally  the  higher  beings,  the  objects  of  man's 
fear  {eUdK)^  were  indicated  by  it  [the  name  elohtm],  so  that  this  name  too 
avails  as  ao  argument  in  farour  of  •  former  plurality  of  goda.** 


CHAPTER  XXL 

IBOL-WORSnrP  a^d  fetich-worsuip. 

5  154.  Facts  already  named  show  how  sacrifices  to  the 
man  recently  dead,  pass  into  sacrifices  to  his  preserved 
bmly.  In  §  137  we  saw  that  to  the  corpse  of  a  Tahitian 
chief,  daily  offerings  were  made  on  an  altar  by  a  priest; 
and  tl>e  ancient  Central  Americans  performed  kindred  rites 
before  bodies  dried  by  artificial  heat  That,  as  embalming 
developed,  tliia  grew  into  mummy- worship,  Peruvians  and 
Egyptians  have  furnished  proof.  Here  the  tiling  to  be  ob- 
served is  tliat,  while  believing  the  ghost  of  the  dead  man  to 
have  gone  away,  these  peoples  had  confused  notions,  either 
that  it  came  l»ack  into  the  mummy,  or  that  the  mummy  was 
itself  conscious.  ^Among  the  Eg}'ptians,  this  was  implied  by  the 
practice  of  someiimes  placing  their  embalmed  dead  at  tablet. 
The  Peruvians,  who  by  a  parallel  custom  betmyed  a  like 
belief,  betmyed  it  in  other  ways  olsa  By  some  of  them  the 
dried  cor[)se  of  a  parent  was  carried  round  tlie  fields  that  he 
might  see  the  state  of  the  crops.  How  the  ancestor,  thus 
recognized  as  present,  was  also  recognized  as  exercising 
authority,  we  see  in  a  story  nanatcd  by  Santa  Cruz.  When 
his  second  sister  refused  to  marry  him,  Huayna  Ccapae 
*  went  with  presents  and  offerings  to  the  body  of  his  fatljer, 
pmy'wg  him  to  give  her  for  his  wife,  but  the  dead  body  gave 
no  answer,  wJjfJc  fearful  signs  appear^  m\Xv^\v<i^\v:\i^" 
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The  primitive  notion  that  any  property  characterizing  an 
aggregate  inheres  in  all  parts  of  it,  implies  a  corollary  from 
this  beliet  The  soul,  present  in  the  body  of  the  dead  man 
preserved  entire,  is  also  present  in  preserved  parts  of  his 
body.  Hence  the  faith  in  relics.  In  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
bones  of  kings  and  principal  chiefs  were  carried  about  by 
their  descendants,  under  the  belief  that  the  spirits  exercised 
guardianship  over  them.  The  Crees  carry  bones  and  hair  of 
deceased  relatives  about  for  three  years.  The  Caribs,  and 
several  Guiana  tribes,  have  their  cleaned  bones  "  distributed 
among  the  relatives  after  death."  The  Tasmanians  show 
"  anxiety  to  possess  themselves  of  a  bone  &om  the  skull  or  the 
arms  of  their  deceased  relatives."  The  Andamanese  *'  widows 
may  be  seen  with  the  skulls  of  their  deceased  partners  sus- 
pended from  their  necks." 

This  belief  in  the  power  of  relics  leads  in  some  cases  to 
direct  worship  of  them.  The  natives  of  Lifu,  Loyalty 
Islands,  who  "  invoke  the  spirits  of  their  departed  chiefs," 
also  "preserve  relics  of  their  dead,  such  as  a  finger-nail, 
a  tooth,  a  tuft  of  hair,  .  .  .  and  pay  divine  homage  to  it." 
"  In  cases  of  sickness,  and  other  calamities,"  New  Caledonians 
**  present  offerings  of  food  to  the  skulls  of  the  departed." 
Moreover,  we  have  the  evidence  furnished  by  conversation 
with  a  relic  "  In  the  private  fetish-hut  of  the  King  Ad61ee, 
at  Badagry,  the  skull  of  that  monarch's  father  is  preserved 
in  a  clay  vessel  placed  in  the  earth."  He  "  gently  rebukes  it 
if  his  success  does  not  happen  to  answer  his  expectations." 
Similarly  among  the  Mandans,  who  place  the  skulls  of  their 
dead  in  a  circle,  each  wife  knows  the  skull  of  her  former 
husband  or  cliild, 

^and  there  seldom  passes  a  day  that  she  does  not  visit  it,  with  a  dish 
of  the  best  cooked  food.  .  .  .  There  is  scarcely  an  hour  in  a  i)lea8ant 
day,  but  more  or  less  of  these  women  may  be  seen  sitting  or  lying  by 
the  skull  of  their  child  or  husband — talking  to  it  in  the  most  pleasant 
and  endearing  language  that  they  can  uso  (as  they  were  wont  to  do  in 
former  days),  and  seemingly  getting  an  answer  back.'* 

ThuB propitiation  of  the  man  just  dead  leads  topxo^WXvcMvoxL 
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of  his  preserved  body,  or  a  preserved  part  of  it;  and  the 
ghost  is  supposed  to  be  present  in  each. 

§  155,  Any  one  asked  to  imagine  a  transition  from  wor- 
ship  of  the  preserved  body,  or  a  preserved  part  of  itj  to 
idol*worship,  would  probably  fail ;  but  transitions  occur. 

The  object  worshipped  is  sometimes  a  figure  of  the  de- 
ceased, made  partly  of  his  remains  and  partly  of  other  sub- 
stances.    Landa  says  the  Yucatanese — 

**cut  off  the  heada  of  the  ancient  lonls  of  Ooconi  when  they  died,  and 
cleared  them  from  flesh  by  cooking  them ;  they  then  sawed  off  half  of 
the  lop  of  the  heA*i,  leaving  the  anterior  part  with  the  jaw-bonea  and 
teeth,  und  to  thes^  lialf-t^kiiHa  they  joined  what  they  want^  in  fleali 
with  a  certain  cement,  and  matlc  them  aa  like  an  f)osisible  to  thoae  to 
whom  they  belonged;  and  they  kept  them  along  with  the  statues  and 
the  Aahe«.  All  were  kept  in  the  oratories  of  their  house*»  beside  their 
idols,  and  were  greatly  reverenced  and  aasiduously  cared  for.  On  all 
their  ft^Uvals  tliey  offered  them  food***  ...  In  other  cfises  they  "matle 
for  their  fatliei-s  vvcMMJen  etatnea,"  left  "the  occiput  hollow,"  put  in 
AAhes  of  the  burnt  body,  and  attached  "  the  akin  of  the  occtput  taken 
off  the  coqietj," 

The  Mexicans  had  a  different  method  of  joining  some  of  the 
deceased*B  subsUince  with  an  etUgy  of  hiuL  When  a  dead 
lord  had  been  burned,  *'  they  carefully  collected  the  ashes, 
and  after  having  kneaded  them  with  human  blood,  they  mado 
of  them  an  image  of  the  deceased » which  was  kept  in  memory 
of  him,"  And  from  Camafgo  we  also  learn  that  images  of 
the  dead  were  worshipped* 

A  transitional  combination  partially  unlike  in  kind  ia 
found :  sometimes  the  ashes  are  contained  in  a  man-shapeii 
receptacle  of  clay.    Among  the  Yucatanese^ — 

*'Tlie  bodies  of  lords  and  people  of  high  poAitioa  were  burnt    The 
I  were  put  In  lar^^e  urtLs  and  temples  er&cted  over  them.  ,  .  .  In 
t  of  great  lords  the  ashes  wer9  placed  in  hollow  clay  statuea.'' 

And  in  yet  other  cases  there  is  worship  of  the  relics  joined 

with  the  representative  figure,  not  by  inclusion  but  only  by 

proxiniity.     Speaking  of  the  Mexicans,  Gomara  says  that 

having  biunt  the  body  of  iheir  di^ccaacd  king,  they  gathered 
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tip  the  ashes,  bones,  jewels,  and  gold,  in  cloths,  and  made  a 
figure  dressed  as  a  man,  before  which,  as  well  as  before  the 
relics,  offerings  were  placed. 

Lastly  may  be  named  the  'practice  of  the  Egyptians,  who 
as  their  frescoes  show,  often  worshipped  the  mummy  not 
as  exposed  to  view,  but  as  inclosed  in  a  case  shaped  and 
paints  to  represent  the  dead  man* 

§  156.  From  these  examples  of  transition  we  may  turn 
to  those  in  which  funeral  propitiations  are  made  to  a  sub- 
stituted image. 

The  Mexicans  practised  cremation ;  and  when  men  killed 
in  battle  were  missing,  they  made  figures  of  them,  and  after 
honouring  these  burnt  them«     Again, 

"When  any  of  the  merchants  died  on  their  journey,  ...  his  rela- 
tions .  .  .  formed  an  imperfect  statue  of  wood  to  represent  the  deceased, 
to  which  they  paid  all  the  funeral  honours  which  they  would  have 
done  to  the  real  dead  body.** 

"  When  some  one  died  drowned  or  in  any  other  way  which  excluded 
ooncremation  and  required  burial,  they  made  a  likeness  of  him  and 
put  it  on  the  altar  of  idols,  together  with  a  large  ofiferiug  of  wine  and 
bread.* 

In  Africa  kindred  observances  occur.  While  a  deceased 
king  of  Congo  is  being  embalmed,  a  figure  is  set  up  in  the 
palace  to  represent  him,  and  is  daily  furnished  with  food  and 
drink.  Among  the  Abyssinians  mourning  takes  place  on  the 
third  day ;  and  the  deceased  having  been  buried  on  .the  day 
of  his  death,  a  representation  of  the  corpse  does  duty  instead. 
Some  Papuan  Islanders,  after  a  grave  is  filled  up,  collect 
round  an  idol  and  offer  provisions  to  it.  Concerning  certain 
Javans,  Eaffles  says  that  after  a  death  a  feast  is  held,  in 
which  a  man-shaped  figure,  "  supported  round  the  body  by 
the  clothes  of  the  deceased,"  plays  an  important  part 

These  practices  look  strange  to  us ;  but  a  stranger  thing 
is  that  we  have  so  soon  forgotten  the  like  pitictices  of 
civilized  nations.    When  Charles  VI  of  France  was  buried, 

**  Over  the  coffin  was  an  image  of  the  late  king,  beanng  a  t\(^  cxq^x\. 
of  gold  Mnd  diamoDds  and  holding  two  shields,  one  of  gold^tVv^  o\X\^y  o\ 
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Bilv«r;  the  baodf  had  wliito  gloifi»  on,  and  the  fingers  were  adonud 
with  very  precious  ringe.  This  image  wjia  dressed  with  cluth  of  gold,* 
.  *  .  "  In  this  BtAte  w/is  he  sulemrilv  carried  to  the  church  of  Notre 
DaniL'/' 

Speaking  of  the  father  of  the  grent  Conde,  Mma  de  MoUe- 
villo  says — "  The  effig}'  of  this  prince  was  waited  upon  (senHf) 
for  three  days,  as  was  customary  :*' forty  days  having  been 
the  original  time  during  wliicli  food  was  supplied  to  such 
an  effigy  at  the  usual  hours.  Mon^strelet  describes  a  like 
figure  used  at  the  burial  of  Henry  V  of  England;  and 
figures  of  many  English  nionarchs,  thus  honoured  at  their 
funerals,  are  still  preserved  in  Westminster  Abbey:  ilie 
older  having  decayed  into  fmgments. 

With  these  reminders  before  us,  we  can  have  little  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  tlie  primitive  ideas  respecting  such 
representations.  When  we  reiid  that  the  Coast  Negroes  in 
some  districts  "  place  several  earthen  images  on  the  graves  ;'* 
tiiat  the  Araucanians  fixed  over  a  tomb  an  upright  log, 
*' rudely  carved  to  represent  the  human  frame;**  that  after 
the  deaths  of  New  Zealand  chiefs,  wooden  images,  20  to 
40  fL  high,  were  erected  as  monuments ;  we  cannot  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  figure  of  the  dead  man  is  an  incipient 
idol.  Could  we  doubt,  our  doubting  would  end  on  finding 
the  figiire  persistently  worshipped,  Jos*  de  Acosta  says  of 
the  Peruvians  that — 

**ftviW7  kmg  in  his  Hfetune  caused  a  figiire  to  be  mo^Ie  whei'ein  h©  ^Paia 
repr«iientedt  M-hich  they  wilk^d  Hu«ii4ue,  wliidi  Hi^nifieth  brother,  for 
thut  they  alioujd  doe  to  this  image,  during  im  life  and  death,  as  mudti 
honour  and  reverence  aa  to  himself.** 

So,  too,  according  to  Andagoj-a, 

**  Wlien  a  cliief  died,  his  house  and  wives  and  servants  remained  oi 
in  his  UftTtinic,  and  a  statne  of  gold  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  tfa 
chief,  which  was  eerrc«d  lu  if  it  had  l^een  alive,  and  oertaiii  viL 
were  set  ajmrt  to  provide  it  with  cl c»ihing,  and  all  other  iMceses 
And  the  Yucatane-se  **  worshipped  the  idol  of  one  who  is  said 
to  have  bean  one  of  tlieir  great  captains/' 


/  1S7*  That  we  may  tinderstand  better  the  feelings  with 
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wliich  a  savage  looks  at  a  representative  figure,  let  us  recall 
the  feelings  produced  by  representations  among  ourselves. 

When  a  lover  kisses  the  miniature  of  his  mistress,  he  is 
obviously  influenced  by  an  associalton  between  the  appear- 
ance  and  the  reality.  Even  more  strongly  do  such  associa« 
tions  sometimes  act  A  young  lady  known  to  me  confesses 
that  she  cannot  bear  to  sleep  in  a  room  having  portraits  on 
the  walls ;  and  this  repugnance  is  not  uncommon.  In  such 
cases  the  knowledge  that  portraits  consist  of  paint  and  canvas 
only,  fails  to  expel  the  suggestion  of  something  more.  The 
vivid  representation  so  strongly  arouses  the  thought  of  a 
living  person,  that  this  cannot*  be  kept  out  of  consciousness. 

Now  suppose  culture  absent — suppose  there  exist  no  ideas 
of  attribute,  law,  cause — no  distinctions  between  natural  and 
unnatural,  possible  and  impossible.  This  associated  con- 
sciousness of  a  living  presence  will  then  persist.  No  conflict 
with  established  knowledge  arising,  the  unresisted  suggestion 
will  become  a  belief. 

In  §  133,  beliefs  thus  produced  in  savages  were  inci- 
dentally referred  to.  Here  are  some  further  examples  of 
them.  The  North  American  Indians  think  portraits  super- 
natural, and  look  at  them  with  the  same  ceremony  as  at  a 
dead  person.  The  Okanagans  "  have  the  same  aversion  that 
has  been  noted  on  the  coast"  to  having  their  portraits  taken. 
The  Mandans  thought  the  life  put  into  a  picture  was  so  much 
life  taken  from  the  original.     Catlin  says — 

"  They  pronounced  me  the  greatest  medicine  man  in  the  world ;  for 
they  Bald  I  had  made  living  beings, — they  said  they  could  see  their  chiefs 
alive,  in  two  places — ^those  that  I  had  made  were  a  little  alive — they 
could  see  their  eyes  move." 

Nor  do  more  advanced  races  fail  to  supply  kindred  facts. 
In  Madagascar,  friends  of  a  prince,  on  seeing  a  photogmph  of 
him,  took  off  their  hats  to  it  and  verbally  saluted  it. 

That  which  holds  of  a  picture  holds  of  an  image — holds 
0ven  more  naturally ;  since  the  carved  repieseiilalVoiL  Wm^ 
mJid,  approaches  closer  to  the  reality.     Where  ttie  voi^^^  Sa 
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painted  and  has  eyes  inserted,  this  notion  of  participatfon  fai 
the  vitality  of  tlic  persc»n  imitated  becomes,  in  the  uncritical 
mind  of  the  savage,  very  strong.  Any  one  who  remembers 
the  horror  a  child  showii^n  seeing  an  adiJt  put  on  an  ugly 
mask,  even  when  the  mask  has  been  previously  shown  to  it, 
may  conceive  the  awe  which  a  njde  effigy  excitea  in  the 
primitive  mind.  The  sculptured  figure  of  the  dead  man 
arouses  the  thought  of  the  actual  dead  man*  which  pusses  into 
a  conviction  that  he  id  present 


§  158.  And  why  should  it  not  ?  If  the  other-self  can  leave 
tlie  living  body  and  re-enter  it — if  the  ghost  can  come  hack 
and  animate  afi'esh  the  dead  body — if  the  embalmed  Peruvian, 
presently  to  he  revived  by  his  returned  double,  was  then  to 
need  his  carefully-preserved  hair  and  nails — if  the  soul  of 
^he  Egyptian,  after  its  transmigrations  occupying  some  tliou- 

ads  of  years,  was  expected  to  infuse  itself  once  more  into 
his  mummy ;  why  should  not  a  spirit  go  into  an  image  ?  A 
living  lM.)dy  differs  more  from  a  mummy  in  texture,  then  a 
mummy  does  from  wood,  01)vjously  this  was  the  reasoning 
of  the  Egyptians  who  provided  for  the  ha,  or  double^  of  a  dead 
man,  a  statue  or  statues  entombed  with  his  dned  body,  as  sub- 
stitutes tur  it  should  it  be  destroyed-  M.  Masp^jro  writes : — 
''  Le  corps  qui,  penduot  \^  dur6e  de  Fexiatcnoe  terrestre,  &yjut  senri 
d©  BUp[«5rt  au  iJotUde,  momiJi6  miuntcDant  ct  d&&gurC\  quelqiie  soin 
qu^on  e^t  mis  a  rembaumer,  ne  rappelait  plus  que  dt»  loiu  la  fomie  da 
vivant,  11  6t!ut,  d^ailleui^s,  unique  et  facile  i  d6tniire  :  on  ]K)tiviiit  Ic 
brilWr,  le  dumembrer,  en  disperaer  les  niorceaiix,  Lui  dispJiru,  qu© 
r:dt  dovL'mi  le  Double  f  II  s-appnyait  eur  lea  statues,  Les  %iA 
Jent  plan  aolides  et  rien  n*emf:»£chait  de  les  fabriquer  en  la  quantiJ 
qu^Jn  voulait.  Un  seul  corpe  ditdi  une  eeule  chance  de  dur^e  pour 
jthfuUf! ;  vingt  statues  rcpi'^sentaieut  vingt-cinq  cha'*cea,  De  la, 
nornbre  rraiment  6toiiiiant  de  statues  qu'on  rencontre  quelquefoia  dans 
Hue  acute  tombe.** 

Whence  it  is  inferable  that  the  Egyptians  regarded  the  statues 
cf  goda  and  kings  as  occasional  habitations  for  their  ghoats. 

That  a  savage  tliinks  an  efligy  is  inhabited  wo  have  obun* 
daut  pwof$*    Among  the  YoruWivs,  a  iiioV\i^\  caxika  l^at  ^um 
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time  a  wooden  figure  of  her  lost  child,  and  when  she  eats,  puts 
part  of  her  food  to  its  lips.  The  Samoiedes  ''  feed  the  wooden 
images  of  the  dead."  The  relatives  of  an  Ostyak — 
"make  a  mde  wooden  image  representing,  and  in  honour  of,  the 
deceased,  which  is  set  up  in  the  yurt  and  receives  divine  honours  for  a 
greater  or  less  time  as  the  priest  directs.  ...  At  every  meal  thej  set 
ail  offering  of  food  before  the  image;  and  should  this  represent  a 
deceased  husband,  the  widow  embraces  it  from  time  to  time.  .  .  .  This 
kind  of  worship  of  the  dead  lasts  about  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  the  image  is  buried.'' 

Erman,  who  states  this,  adds  the  significant  fact  that  the 
descendants  of  deceased  priests  preserve  the  images  of  their 
ancestors  from  generation  to  generation; 

^  and  by  well-contrived  oracles  and  other  arts,  they  manage  to  procnre 
offerings  for  these  their  family  penates,  as  abundant  as  those  laid  on 
the  altars  of  the  universally-acknowledged  gods.  But  that  these  latter 
also  have  an  historical  origin,  that  they  were  originally  monuments 
of  distinguished  men,  to  which  prescriptiou  and  the  interest  of  the 
Shamans  gave  by  degrees  an  arbitrary  meaning  and  importance,  seems 
to  me  not  liable  to  doubt" 

These  Ostyaks,  indeed,  show  us  unmistakably  how  the  dead 
man's  eflBgy  passes  into  the  divine  idol ;  for  the  worships  of 
the  two  are  identical  At  each  meal,  placing  the  dishes  before 
the  household  god,  they  wait  (t>.,  fast)  till  "  the  idol,  who 
eats  invisibly,  has  had  enough."  Moreover,  when  a  Samoiede 
goes  on  a  journey,  "  his  relatives  direct  the  idol  towards  the 
place  to  which  he  is  gone,  in  order  that  it  may  look  after 
him."  How,  among  more  advanced  peoples  in  these  regions, 
there  persists  the  idea  that  the  idol  of  the  god,  developed  as 
we  have  seen  from  the  effigy  of  the  dead  man,  is  the  residence 
of  a  conscious  being,  is  implied  by  the  following  statement  of 
Emian  respecting  the  Russians  of  Irkutsk : — 

*  Whatever  familiarities  may  be  permitted  between  the  sexes,  the 
only  scruple  by  which  the  young  women  are  infallibly  controlled,  is  a 
8U[)erBtitious  dread  of  being  alono  with  their  lovers  in  the  presence  of 
the  holy  images.  Conscientious  difficulties  of  this  kind,  however,  are 
freiinently  obviated  by  putting  these  witneaiH«  behind  a  curtain." 

Like  beliefs  are  displayed  by  other  race?;  wYvoVVj  WTvcJXvi^ 

After  a  death  in  a  Sandwich-Island  laimly,  1\i^  sOltnwoi^ 
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worship  *•  an  image  with  which  thej  itnagine  the  spirit  is  in 
8ome  way  connected ; "  and  *•  Oro,  the  git*at  national  idol, 
was  generally  sitppi^sed  to  give  the  responses  to  the  prieata/' 
^pf  the  Yucatanese  we  read  that  "  when  the  Itzaex  performed 
ay  feat  of  valour,  their  idols,  whom  they  consulted,  were 
wont  to  make  reply  to  them ;  **  and  Villatrutieire  describes 
the  beating  of  an  idol  said  to  have  predicted  the  anival  of 
the  Spaniards,  but  who  had  deceived  them  reapecting  the 
result.  Even  more  strildngly  shown  is  tliis  implication  in  the 
Quichd  legend.     Here  is  an  extract: — 

**  And  they  worshipped  the  gmls  ihni  had  become  stone,  Tohil,  Atilij, 
and  Hacavitz ;  and  they  oflfered  them  the  blood  of  beasts,  and  of  hirdt^ 
and  pierced  their  own  ears  and  Bboulders  iu  honour  of  these  goda,  and 
cf>11ected  the  blood  with  a  sponge,  and  pressed  it  out  into  a  ciip  before 
thtitn.  ,  «  .  And  these  three  gods,  petnfted,  as  we  haTe  told^  could 
neverthelesB  reBunie  a  moveable  shape  when  they  pleased  j  which, 
indeed,  they  often  did.'* 

Nor  is  it  among  inferior  races  only  that  conceptions  of 
tills  kind  arc  found  Dozy,  describing  the  idea?  and  practices 
of  idolatrous  Arabians,  quotes  this  stoiy  :-r- 

**  When  Amrolcaia  Bet  out  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  father  on  the 
Beni-AjBad,  he  stopped  at  the  temple  of  the  idol  Dhou-*l*Kholo«i  to 
consult  fate  by  means  of  the  three  arrows  called  command,  prohibition, 
expectation.  Having  diawn  prohibition,  he  recommenced  drawing. 
But  tliree  times  he  ilrcw  prohibition-  Thereupon  he  broke  the  arrows 
and  tlirowing  them  at  the  idol's  head,  he  shouted^ — *  Wretch,  if  the 
killed  man  had  been  thy  fatheri  thou  wouldst  not  have  forbidden 
revenging  him/'* 

Of  kindred  beliefs  in  classic  times,  an  instance  is  furnished 
by  the  statements  respecting  the  so-called  vocal  Memnon. 
Among  the  inscriptions  made  by  visitors  on  its  pedestal,  here 
is  one  signed  Gemellus: — ^"Once  the  sou  of  Saturn,  great 
Jove,  had  made  thee  monarch  of  the  East;  now  thou  art 
but  a  stone ;  and  it  is  from  a  stone  that  thy  voice  proceeds.'* 
Similarly  with  the  beliefs  of  early  Christians,  implied  by  the 
miracles  narrated  in  the  Apocryphal  Gospels.  "  Coming  into 
India,  the  Apostle  Bartholomew  entered  a  temple,  in  which 
was  the  idol  Ashtai'oth/'.  •  .  At  iVie  w'litv  oi  \)Qfe  Viiv^^  bs 
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agrees  to  expel  the  demon,  and  next  day  engages  in  a  dialogue 
with  him.  .  .  .  "  Then  the  apostle  commands  him — '  If  thou 
dost  not  wish  to  be  hurled  into  the  abyss,  come  forth  from 
the  image  and  break  it,  and  go  forth  into  the  desert.' " 

The  proofs,  then,  are  many  and  conclusive.  The  savage, 
thinking  the  effigy  of  the  dead  man  is  inhabited  by  his  ghost, 
propitiates  it  accordingly ;  and  as  the  effigy  of  the  dead  man 
develops  into  the  idol  of  the  god,  the  sacrifices  to  it  are  made 
under  a  kindred  belief  in  a  spiritual  resident. 

§  169.  What  degree  of  likeness  to  a  human  being  suffices 
to  suggest  the  presence  of  a  human  soul  ?  These  images  the 
savage  makes  are  very  rude.  The  carved  post  he  sticks  on  a 
grave,  or  the  little  stone  figure  he  hangs  round  his  neck 
instead  of  an  actual  relic  of  a  relative,  resembles  but  remotely 
a  human  being,  and  not  at  all  the  indi^adual  commemorated. 
Still  it  suffices.  And  considering  how  easily  the  primitive 
mind,  unchecked  by  scepticism,  accepts  the  slightest  sugges- 
tion, we  may  expect  that  even  smaller  likenesses  will  suffice 
A  dead  tree  outstretching  its  remaining  arms  in  a  strange 
way,  or  a  rock  of  which  the  profile  seen  against  the  sky  recalls 
a  face,  will  arouse  the  idea  of  a  human  inhabitant.  Merely 
noting,  however,  that  such  accidental  similarities  aid  in  ex- 
tending to  various  objects  the  notion  of  resident  ghosts,  let 
us  observe  the  more  potent  causes  of  fetichistic  beliefs. 

In  §  54  we  saw  how  the  discovery  of  plants  and  animals 
imbedded  in  rock,  prepares  the  mind  to  suspect  animation 
in  certain  inanimate  things.  Here  is  a  fossil  shell;  there 
are  the  remains  of  a  fish  changed  into  stone.  If  wood,  retain- 
ing all  its  fibrous  appearance,  may  become  flint,  may  not  a 
man  also  turn  into  this  dense  substance  ?  And  if  the  dry, 
hard  body  of  a  mummy  may  be  entered  by  its  soul — if  a 
wooden  image  may  be  so  too ;  may  not  souls  be  present  in 
petrified  masses  that  look  like  parts  of  men  ?  See  these  bones 
which  have  been  dug  up — heavy,  stony,  but  in  s\\a\v^  ^\\Svr 
cieniljrUke  human  bones  to  deceive  the  savage;  as,  m  laoX.^ 
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such  bones  have,  in  past  tiines,  habitually  df^cciyed  tho 
civilized,  leading  to  stories  of  giant  races.  Wlmt  is  ia  bo 
tliouglit  of  them  ?  Are  thej  not,  like  other  human  remain.'?, 
frequtnited  by  tho  doubles  to  which  they  once  belouged  ? 
Will  they  not  some  day  be  re-animated  ? 

Be  this  or  be  it  not  the  origin  of  reverence  for  stones, 
this  reverence  is  certainly  in  some  c^ses  accompanie/1  by  tho 
belief  that  Diey  were  once  men,  and  that  they  will  eventually 
revive  as  men.  Already  I  have  named  the  fact  tliat  the 
Laches  "  worshipped  every  stone  as  a  god,  as  they  said  that 
they  had  all  been  men/*  Arriaga  says  the  Peruvians 
"worship  certain  hei<]flits  and  mountains,  and  very  largo 
Btoncs  .  .  .  sayini^  that  they  were  once  men."  Avendafto 
argued  with  them  thus : — 

"  Your  vrisc  men  sriy  that  of  (Ad  in  Purmupaclia  there  were  men,  aiiJ 
DOW  we  see  witli  our  owu  eyea  tkat  tboy  are  stones,  or  lii\]\  or  iXM^ka,  or 
i»ljiud9  of  Uie  B&%.  .  .  •  If  thesii  huacas  on^dnallj  were  ta^n,  aud  h«Mi  a 
father  and  motljer,  like  ourBclves,  and  tl^ea  Contiviracocha  lias  lurmjd 
tliero  iulo  stones,  they  are  worthless/' 

Such  stones  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  inhabiting 
ghosts  that  mummies  do:  witness  Arriaga's  stat^iment  that 
the  Marcayoc  who  is  worshipped  as  the  patron  of  the  villaj^ 
**  is  sometimes  a  stone  and  sometimes  a  mummy/'  Tht^y 
also  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  ghosts  that  idols  do: 
witness  the  statement  of  Montesinns,  that  the  Ynca  lloco^i 
"caused  to  be  thrown  from  the  mountj^iin  [a  certain  idol], 
.  .  •  They  say  that  a  parrot  ilew  out  of  it  and  entered 
ennthcr  stone,  which  i«  still  shown  in  tho  valley*  The 
Indiana  have  greatly  honoured  it  since  that  time^  and  still 
worship  it.**  And  this  belief  was  derjnit«.'ly  expi-e^sed  wlien 
in  1500,  the  native  priests,  describing  the  auee^Lral  ghosts  or 
huacas  as  enraged  with  those  who  had  become  Christians, 
said  "the  times  of  the  Yncas  woidd  be  ix^atored,  and  the 
huacas  woidd  not  ent^^r  into  stones  or  fountains  to  speak, 
but  would  be  incorporated  in  men  whom  they  will  causa 
to  speakJ'  The  Coast  Negroes  betray  kindred  ideas.  In 
some  towns,  when  a  person  dic^,  a  Blowvi  \^  V^^Vtw  \«  ^  ^ot\A.vu 
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liouso  provided;  and  among  the  Bulloms,  certain  women 
**  make  occasional  sacrifices  and  ofTerings  of  rice  to  the  stones 
which  are  preserved  in  memory  of  the  dead.  They  prostrate 
themselves  before  these." 

This  last  instance  introduces  us  to  another  mode  in  which 
fetichistio  conceptions  arise.  Already  the  practices  of  sor- 
cerers have  familiarized  us  with  the  primitive  belief  that 
each  person's  nature  inheres  not  only  in  all  parts  of  his  body, 
but  in  his  dress  and  the  tilings  he  has  used.  Probably  the 
interpretation  of  odour  has  led  to  this  belief.  If  the  breath 
is  the  spirit  or  other-self,  is  not  this  invisible  emanation 
which  permeates  a  man's  clothing,  and  by  which  he  may  be 
traced,  also  a  part  of  his  other-self?  Various  derivations 
show  us  this  connexion  of  ideas.  Perfume  and  fuTne  coming 
from  a  word  applied  to  smoke  or  vapour,  are  thus  brought 
into  relation  with  the  \asible  vapour  ot  breath.  Exhalati<m 
is  that  which  breathes  out  of.  In  Latin,  nidor  was  applicable 
ahke  to  a  steam  and  a  smell ;  and  the  German  duft,  used  for 
a  delicate  odour,  origiiftilly  meant  vapour.  Just  as  we  now 
speak  of  the  "  breath  of  flowers  "  as  equivalent  to  their  fra- 
grance ;  so,  in  early  speech,  did  men  associate  smell  with 
expired  air,  which  was  identified  with  soul.  Have  we  not,  in- 
deed, ourselves  come  to  use  the  word  »pirit,  similarly  having 
reference  to  breath,  for  the  odorous  steam  which  distils  from 
a  thing ;  and  may  not  the  savage  therefore  naturally  regard 
the  spirit  as  having  entered  that  to  which  the  odour  clings  ? 
However  this  may  be,  we  find  proof  that  not  dress  only,  but 
even  stones,  are  supposed  to  become  permeated  by  tins  in- 
visible emanation,  existing  either  as  breath  or  as  odour. 
When  a  noble  died  in  Vera  Paz,  "  the  first  thing  they  did 
after  his  death  was  to  put  a  precious  stone  in  his  mouth. 
Others  say  that  they  did  this,  not  after  his  death,  but  in  his 
last  moments.  The  object  of  it  was  that  the  stone  received 
his  souL"  A  kindred  notion  is  implied  by  a  practice  of  the 
Mexicans,  who,  along  with  a  man's  remains,  "  "pxxt  a  ^<bxcL  qH 
jDoreorless  value,  which  they  said  would  serve  Vvimm^Asw^ 
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of  a  heart  in  the  other  world  r  **  heart  and  soul  heing,  witK 
Biindry  American  peoples,  convertible  terms.  Under  another 
form  the  idea  meets  us  among  the  New  Zealanders. 
llr.  White,  who  in  Te  Ron  embodies  many  New  Zmland 
mipcrstitions,  narrates  a  discussion  concerning  Uie  ghosts  oi 
the  dead,  in  which  an  old  man  says — 

**  Are  not  all  tilings  the  oflaprin^  of  the  godat  Ib  not  the  tcnrnjira 
tlie  god  that  hid  himaelf  from  fear  I  Do  you  not  eat  the  kumaraf 
Ar€  not  fi»h  auother  god  who  went  into  the  water  1  X>o  you  eat  tlah  ? 
Are  not  the  birds  also  goda  1  Were  not  the  ^f^is  Bpirita  [i\e.,  i^hoeta  ol 
men;  ?  Tlieii  why  are  you  not  afraid  of  the  things  that  yon  eat  ?  Any- 
thing cookeil  sends  the  spirit  into  the  stones  on  which  they  iire  cooked. 
TKt'n,  why  do  old  peoplr*  eat  out  of  a  hangi,  and  oft  the  atones  which 
hold  the  spirit  of  the  food  cooked  on  them  T' 

Thus  the  original  belief  is  that  as  a  dead  body,  or  a 
mummy,  or  an  effigy,  maybe  entered  by  a  spirit;  so,  too, 
may  a  shapeless  stone*  Adoration  of  inanimate  objects  thus 
possessed  by  ghosts,  is  really  adoration  of  the  indwelling 
ghosts;  and  the  powers  ascribed  to  such  objects  are  the 
powers  ascribed  to  such  ghosts. 


§  160.  This  notion,  once  established,  develops  in  all  direc- 
tions. A  ready  explanation  of  evcrj^thing  remarkable  is  fur- 
nished. AVhen  ghosts,  accumulating  and  losing  their  once- 
remembered  individualities,  are  thought  of  as  a  multitude  o( 
invisible  beiugs — when  they  are  here  conceived  as  elbowing 
the  inliaVntants  of  tlie  house,  there  as  swarming  in  the  nooks 
of  the  iorests,  elsewhere  as  so  numerous  that  a  tiling  cannot 
be  thrown  aside  w^ithout  danger  of  liittiug  one ;  it  happens, 
iuevit^ldy,  tluit  being  always  at  hand  they  become  the  assigned 
causes  of  unfamiliar  occurrences.  Instances  are  furnished  by 
every  mce. 

In  Africa  the  Bulloms  regard  with  awe,  as  implying  spirit- 
agency,  **  whatever  appears  to  them  strange  or  uncommon." 
By  the  Congo  people,  certain  shells  are  called  "  God's 
children ; ''  and  the  Negroes  of  Little  Addoh  (on  the  NigerJ, 
astomsbed  at  the  size  of  a  Euto^peau  vesa^V*  \v<3t^\^^^^  it. 
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The  like  holds  in  Polynesia.  A  sledge  left  by  Ck)ok  or  his 
companions  was  worshipped  by  the  natives.  A  cocoa-nut 
tree  in  Fiji,  which  divided  into  two  branches,  "  was  conse* 
quently  legarded  with  great  veneration."  Similarly  in 
America.  Supematuralness  is  alleged  of  ''  anything  which  a 
Dakotah  cannot  comprehend;"  and  by  the  Mandans  all 
unusual  things  are  deemed  supernatural  If  the  Chippewas 
"  do  not  understand  anything,  they  immediately  say,  U  is  a 
spirit ; "  and  the  same  notion  was  dominant  among  the  ancient 
Peruvians,  who  "did  worship  all  things  in  nature  which 
seemed  to  them  remarkable  and  difierent  from  the  rest,  as 
acknowledging  some  particular  deitie." 

Thus  the  unusualness  which  makes  an  object  a  fetich,  is 
supposed  to  imply  an  indwelling  ghost — an  agent  without 
which  deviiition  t-om  the  ordinary  would  be  inexplicable. 
There  is  no  tendency  gratuitously  to  ascribe  duality  of 
nature ;  but  only  when  there  is  an  unfamiliar  appearance,  or 
motion,  or  sound,  or  change,  in  a  thing,  does  there  arise  this 
idea  of  a  possessing  spirit.  The  Chibchas  worshipped  "  at 
lakes,  rivulets,  rocks,  hills,  and  other  places  of  striking  or 
unusual  aspect:"  saying  that  by  certain  occurrences  "the 
demon  had  given  a  sign  that  they  should  worship  him  at 
such  places."  The  implication  here  so  manifest,  that  one  of 
the  blunting  invisible  beings  is  the  object  of  adoration,  is 
again  shown  us  by  the  Hindus.  Sir  A.  C.  Lyall,  though  he 
thinks  that  their  fctichism  has  become  a  kind  of  Pantheism, 
so  states  the  results  of  his  Indian  experiences  that  they  per- 
fectly harmonize  with  the  interpretation  here  given.  He  says — 

"  It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  how  this  original  downright  adoration 
of  queer-looking  objects  is  modified  by  passing  into  the  higher  order  of 
imaginative  superstition.  First,  the  stone  is  the  abode  of  some  spirit ; 
its  curious  shape  or  situation  betraying  possession.  Next,  this  strange 
form  or  aspect  argues  some  design,  or  handiwork,  of  supernatural 
beings,''  etc. 

So  that  indirect  evidences  from  all  sides,  converge  to  the 

conclusion  that  the  fetich-worship  is  the  woT3\\\p  o^  ^  «^cv8\ 

Boul  supposed  to  have  taken  up  its  abode  iu  l\\e  lLVil\vi\\\  ^\\\Oci 
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Hf  in  common  with  supernatural  agents  at  largo,  b  origiu* 
ally  the  double  of  a  dead  znaiL 

§  161.  But  we  need  not  rest  witli  indirect  evidence  of  this. 
Direct  evidence  is  abundant 

Many  pages  back,  facts  were  given  showing  that  cnj^iri' 
ally  the  fetich  is  nothing  but  the  ghost  While,  in  §  58,  we 
saw  tliat  the  Abipones,  fearing  the  ghost,  thought  "  the  echo 
was  itfl  voice ;"  we  saw  tlmt  the  African,  when  asked  why  he 
made  an  offering  to  the  echo,  answered — "  Did  you  not  hear 
the  fetish  ?"  In  East  Africa  the  fetich-hute  have  food  and 
beer  placed  in  them  **  to  pmpitiate  the  ghosts."  The  Coast 
Negroes  who,  woi'sliipping  the  dead,  perform  "  pilgrimages  to 
their  graves  to  make  oblations  and  sacrifices** — ^who  mould 
clay  figures  of  their  departed  chiefs — who  sometimes  have 
tubes  leading  down  to  the  buried  corpses,  through  which  they 
daily  pour  libations ;  show  us  by  various  associated  obser* 
vances,  that  tlie  fetich  is  the  residence  of  the  ghost  The 
natives  round  Sierra  Leone  "seldom  or  never  drink  spirits, 
wine,  etc.,  without  spilling  a  little  of  it  upon  the  ground,  and 
wetting  the  greegiec  or  fetish  ;"  Cruikshank  mentions  certain 
lix)ds  abstained  from  according  to  the  direction  of  the  fetich; 
Bastian  names  a  fetich-man  who  used  ventriloquism  in  an- 
nouncing the  oracles; — facts  all  implying  notions  like  those 
which  elsewhere  go  along  with  ghost- worship.  Speaking  of 
a  village  on  tlie  Niger  where  the  fetich  was  a  carved  image, 
Lander  says — "  We  wem  desired  to  roast  our  bullock  under 
him,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  savoury  smelL"  And  in 
Dahomey  **  Uic  roads,  villages,  and  houses  are  filled  with 
fetich-images  and  sacrifices  to  tlie  fetich."  Wliether  the 
fetich  is  a  bundle  of  things  belonging  to  a  relative  who  has 
died,  or  an  effigy  of  this  deceased  pei^on^  or  an  idol  tliat  has 
lost  historic  individuality,  or  some  other  objects,  the  resident 
fcpirit  is  nothing  but  a  modification  of  an  ancestral  ghost, 
deviating  moi^e   or  less  according   to   circuiiistunctis*     Tliu 
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cortainty  of  this  conclusion  is  best  shown  by  the  summarized 
statement  Beecham  makes. 

'^The  fetiches  are  believed  to  be  spiritnal,  intelligent  beings,  who 
make  the  remarkable  objects  of  nature  their  residence,  or  enter  occa- 
sionally into  the  images  and  other  artificial  representations,  which  have 
been  duly  consecrated  by  certain  ceremonies.  It  is  the  belief  of  the 
people  that  the  fetiches  not  unfrequently  render  themselves  visible  to 
mortala  .  .  .  They  believe  that  these  fetiches  are  of  both  sexea^  and 
that  they  require  food." 

And  if  this  occasional  visibility,  this  need  for  food,  and  this 
difference  of  sex,  are  not  enough  to  show  the  original  human 
nature  of  the  fetich,  it  is  conclusively  shown  by  the  following 
statement  of  Bastian  about  the  Congo  people. 

"  The  natives  say  that  the  great  fetich  of  Bamba  lives  in  the  interior 
of  the  bush,  where  no  man  sees  him,  or  can  see  him.  When  he  dies,  the 
f  etich-pnests  carefully  collect  his  bones,  in  order  to  revive  them,  and 
nourish  them  till  they  again  acquire  flesh  and  blood." 

So  that  the  fetich,  besides  otherwise  corresponding  to  the 
ghost,  corresponds  as  being  expected  to  resume,  in  like 
manner,  the  original  bodily  form. 

§  1G2.  We  will  now  draw  a  corollary  from  this  interpre- 
tation of  fetichism,  and  observe  how  completely  it  harmonizes 
witli  the  facts. 

Evidence  has  been  given  that  sundry  low  types  of  men 
have  either  no  ideas  of  revival  after  death,  or  vague  and 
wavering  ideas:  the  conception  of  a  ghost  is  undeveloped. 
If,  as  contended  above,  the  worship  of  the  fetich  is  the 
worship  of  an  indwelling  ghost,  or  a  supernatural  being 
derived  from  the  ghost;  it  follows  that  the  fetich-theory, 
being  dependent  on  the  ghost-theory,  must  succeed  it  in 
order  of  time.  Absent  where  there  is  no  ghost-theory, 
fetichism  will  arise  after  the  ghost-theory  has  arisen.  That 
it  does  this,  proofs  are  aburidant 

Of  the  Indian  Hill-tribes  may  be  named,  as  about  the 
lowest  known,  the  Juiings,  who,  with  no  word  for  a  super- 
natural being,  with  no  idea  ti  another  life,  v«'il\i  i^io  ^\i<c^^* 
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^ 
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t/)r-woi-ship,    have    also    no   feticbism:    an    accompanjinfl 
absence  of  witchcmft  being   fdso  noteworthy.     The  Anda- 
man Inlanders,  classed  with  the  most  degraded  of  mankind, 
who  are  without  a  "  notion  of  their  own  origin/*  and  \nthout 
a  notion  **  of  a  future  existence/'  are  also  without  fetichism  m 
such,  at  least,  is  the  conclusion  we  may  draw  from  the  silenom 
of  those  who  describe  them.     Of  the  Fuegians,  too,  amonfl 
^vhom  no  appearances  of  religion  were  found  by  Cook,  nfl 
fetichism  is  alleged.     Nor  have  those  very  inferior  savages 
the  Australians*  though  they  believe  in  ghosts,  reached  the 
stage  at  which  the  ghost-theory  originates  tliis  derivative 
theory :  they  do  not  propitiate  inanimate  objects.   Their  now- 

^ extinct  neighbours,  too,  tlie  Tasmanians,  like  them  in  grade, 
were  like  them  in  this.     And  even  the  Veddahs,  who.  flunk- 
ing the  souls  of  their  relatives  are  everywhere  around,  havoJ 
a  dominant  ancestdr-worahip,   but   whose   intelligence   and 
locial  state  are  extremely  low,  do  not  show  us  this  exten^ 
sion  of  the  ghost*theory.  M 

The  implications  of  a  doctrine  do  not  occur  to  the  utterljfl 
I  stupid ;  but  they  become  ob%ious  to  those  who  begin  to  thinlJ 
Heuce»  in  pi'oportion  as  the  reasoning  faculty  is  good,  wiM 
be  the  number  of  erroneous  conclusions  drawn  from  erroJ 
neous  premises.  As  was  pointed  out  in  §§  57  and  96^  id 
is  not  savages  devoid  of  intelligence,  but  higlily  inteUia 
gent  savages,  such  as  the  Fijians,  who  believe  that  a  mad 
has  two  souls,  his  shadow  and  liis  reflection;  and  whd 
accept  the  iniei'once  that,  as  objects  have  shadows,  they  tod 

(must  have  souls.  Tlie  various  African  puopled 

even  taken  by  themselves,  suffice  to  show  that  fetichism^ 
arises  only  when  a  certain  stage  of  mental  and  social  evolu* 
tion  has  been  reached.  No  fetichism  is  alleged  of  tlie 
Bushmen ;  and  of  the  African  races  whose  state  is  known  to 
us,  the  Eushmen  are  the  lowest  Tlie  DamaraSp  among 
whom,  according  to  Andersson,  intelligence  is  "  an  unusua 
phenomenon/*  and   whose  stupidity   G-»lton   exemplifies 
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▼ividly,  have  not  drawn  from  their  feeblj-marked  ghost- 
beliefs  the  inferences  whence  fetichism  arises:  Galton  says 
— ^"of  the  fetish  superstition  there  is  no  trace."  But 
fetichism  meets  us  among  the  more  advanced  African  races 
— ^the  Congo  people,  the  Inland  Negroes,  the  Coast  Ne- 
groes, the  Daliomans,  the  Ashantees.  We  find  it  rampant 
where  there  are  fortified  towns,  well-organized  governments, 
laige  standing  armies,  prisons,  police,  and  sumptuary  laws, 
considerable  division  of  labour,  periodical  markets,  regular 
shops,  and  all  the  appliances  showing  some  progress  in 
civilization.  Still  more  conspicuously  is  this  rela- 

tion exhibited  in  America.  We  do  not  read  of  fetichism 
among  the  rude  Chirihuanas  of  ancient  Peru;  but  among 
the  civilized  Peruvians  it  was  immensely  elaborated.  Both 
before  and  after  the  Ynca  conquest,  "they  worshipped 
herbs,  plants,  flowers,  all  kinds  of  trees,  high  hills,  great 
rocks,  and  the  chinks  in  them,  hollow  caves,  pebbles,  and 
small  stones  of  different  colours."  And  then,  if 

we  ask  where  fetichism  has  culminated,  we  are  referred  to 
a  people  whose  civilization,  older  in  date  than  our  own,  has 
created  vast  cities,  elaborate  industries,  a  highly-structured 
language,  great  poems,  subtle  philosophies.    In  India, 

**  A  woman  adores  the  basket  which  serves  to  bring  or  to  hold  her 
neoessaries,  and  offers  sacrifices  to  it ;  as  well  as  to  the  rice-niill,  and 
other  implements  that  assist  her  in  her  household  labours.  A  carpenter 
does  the  like  homage  to  his  hatchet,  his  adze,  and  other  tools ;  and  like- 
wise offers  sacrifices  to  them.  A  Brahman  does  so  to  the  style  with 
which  he  is  going  to  write ;  a  soldier  to  the  arms  he  is  to  use  in  the 
field ;  a  mason  to  his  trowel.  *' 

And  this  statement  of  Dubois,  quoted  by  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
coincides  with  that  of  Sir  A.  C.  Lyall,  who  says — **  Not  only 
does  the  husbandman  pray  to  his  plough,  the  fisher  to  his 
net,  the  weaver  to  his  loom ;  but  the  scribe  adores  his  pen, 
and  the  banker  his  account-books." 

How  untenable  is  the  idea  that  fetichism  comes  first  among 
superstitions^  will  now  be  manifest    Suppose  lYie  i&QX;^  x^* 
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versed.  Suppose  that  by  Juangs,  Andamanese,  Fiiegians, 
Australians,  Tasmaniana,  and  Bushmen,  the  worship  of  inani- 
mate objects  was  carried  to  the  greatest  exteut ;  that  among 
tribes  a  little  advanced  in  intelligence  and  social  state,  it  was 
somewhat  restricted ;  that  it  went  on  decreasing  as  know- 
lodge  and  civilization  increased ;  and  that  in  Iiighly-developed 
flocieties,  such  as  those  of  ancient  Peru  and  modem  India,  it 
became  inconspicuous.  Should  we  not  say  that  the  state- 
ment was  conclusively  proved  ?  Clearly,  then,  as  the  facts 
happen  to  be  exactly  the  opposite,  the  statement  is  conclu* 
sively  disproved. 


5  1G3.  Induction  having  shown  the  nntnith  of  this  curreni'' 
dogma,  we   are  now  prepai'cd  for  seeing  how  entirely  de- 
duction discredits  it 

Made  on  tlie  strength  of  evidence  given  by  early  travellers, 
whose  contact  was  cliietly  with  races  partially  advanced  and 
even  semi-civilized,  the  assertion  that  fetichism  is  primordial 
gained  possession  of  men's  minds ;  and  pi'eposscssion  being 
nine  points  of  belief,  it  has  held  its  ground  with  scarcely  a 
question.  I  had  myself  accepted  it;  though,  as  I  remember, 
with  some  vague  dissatisfaction,  probably  arising  fi-om  in- 
ability to  see  how  so  strange  an  interpretation  arose.  This 
vague  dissatisfaction  passed  into  scepticism  on  becoming 
better  acquainted  with  the  ideas  of  savages.  Tabulated  facts 
presented  by  the  lowest  races,  changed  scepticism  into  dis- 
belief; and  thouglxt  has  made  it  manifest  that  the  statement, 
displayed  a  posteriori,  is  contrary  to  a  'priori  probability. 

In  the  chapter  on  "The  Ideas  of  the  Animate  and 
Inanimate"  it  was  shown  tliat  progressing  inteUigencol 
givtjs  increasing  power  to  discrimiuato  the  living  from  tlio 
not-living ;  Uiat  the  higher  ainnuUs  rai'ely  confound  the  one 
with  the  other;  and  that  to  suppose  the  animal  which  is 
far  above  the  rest  in  sagacity,  gratuitously  confuses  the  twn^ 
is  unwammi^hX^^  Were  the  fetichistic  conception  primonliid^ 
A  would  he  possible  to  show  liow  IW  e\o\vL\.Vm  ^l  \k^i\i*^ 
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necessitated  its  antecedence ;  whereas  this,  so  far  as  I  see,  is 
impossible.  Consider  the  mind  of  the  savage  as  delineated 
in  foregoing  chapters — unspeciilative,  uncritical,  incapable 
of  generalizing,  and  with  scarcely  any  notions  save  those 
yielded  by  the  perceptions.  Ask  what  could  lead  him  to 
think  of  an  inanimate  object  as  having  in  it  some  existence 
besides  thatwhich  his  senses  acquaint  him  with  ?  He  has 
no  words  for  separate  properties,  much  less  a  word  for  pro- 
perty in  general ;  and  if  he  cannot  even  conceive  a  property 
apart  from  an  aggregate  displaying  it,  how  can  he  imagine  a 
second  invisible  entity  as  causing  the  actions  of  the  visible 
entity  ?  He  has  neither  that  tendency  to  think  which  must 
precede  such  a  conception,  nor  has  he  the  mental  power 
required  to  grasp  such  a  conception.  Only  as  the  ghost- 
theory  evolves,  does  there  arise,  when  circumstances  suggest 
it,  this  idea  of  an  animate  agent  in  an  inanimate  object.  I 
say  advisedly — when  circumstances  suggest  it ;  for  at  first  ho 
does  not  gratuitously  assume  spiritual  possession.  Some- 
thing anomalous  is  requisite  to  suggest  the  presence  of  a 
spirit.  And  if  afterwards,  in  higher  stages  of  progress,  he 
extends  such  interpretations,  and  thinks  of  multitudinous 
things  as  possessed,  the  antecedent  is  an  accumulation  of 
ghosts  and  derived  spirits  swarming  everywhere. 

That  fetichism  is  a  sequence  of  the  ghost-theory  might, 
indeed,  be  suspected  from  the  evidence  which  our  own 
people  have  furnished,  and  still  furnish,  I  do  not  specially 
refer  to  the  still  extant  doctrine  of  the  real  presence;  nor 
to  the  belief  implied  by  the  obsolete  practice  of  exorcising 
the  water  used  in  baptism ;  nor  to  the  conceptions  of  thoso 
who  in  past  times  thought  objects  which  behaved  strangely 
were  "  possessed,"  though  they  did  not  assume  possession  to 
account  for  the  ordinary  powers  of  objects.  I  refer  chiefly  to 
the  evidence  which  modern  spiritualists  yield  us.  If  tables 
turn  and  chairs  move  about  without  visible  agency,  spirits 
are  the  assumed  agents.  In  presence  of  soiiiQ  ac^Wow  wq»\» 
understood,  there  ia  a  revival  of  the  feticVuatiO  mXet^t^Vab- 
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tioD :  tlie  cause  ia  a  supernatural  being,  and  this  supomaturol 
being  is  a  ghost 

§  1G4,  Propitiation  of  the  dead,  which,  originating  funeral 
rites,  devolopa  into  the  observancses  constituting  worship  in 
general,  has  tluis,  among  its  other  divergent  results^  idoU 
worship  and  fetich-worsliip.  All  stages  in  the  genesis  ai 
tliese  are  tmceable. 

There  are  sacrifices  to  the  recently-dead  body,  to  the  dried 
body  or  mummy,  to  the  relics;  there  are  sacrifices  to  a 
figure  made  partly  of  the  relics  and  partly  of  other  sub* 
stances;  there  are  sacrifices  to  a  figure  placed  on  a  box 
containing  the  relics ;  there  are  sacrifices  to  a  figure  placud 
on  the  grave  containing  the  remains.  And  as  thus  com- 
bined, the  remains  and  the  representative  figure  have  been 
in  kindred  ways  worshipped  by  civilized  races — Egyptians^ 
Etioiscans,  Eomans,  down  to  mediaeval  Christians ;  for  does 
not  the  adored  figure  ot  a  saint  above  his  tomb,  undeniably 
correspond  to  the  called  effigy  which  the  savage  places  on  a 
grave   and  propitiates?  That  this  representative 

image  of  the  dead  man  grows  into  the  idol  of  the  deity,  wo 
have  good  evidence.  Persistent  for  various  periods,  the  wor- 
ship becomes  in  some  cases  permanent;  and  then  constitutes 
the  idolatry  of  the  savage,  which  evolves  into  elaboi-ate 
religious  ceremonies  performed  before  awe-inspiring  statues 
in  magnificent  temples.  Further,  from  the  primi- 

tive notion  that  along  with  likeness  in  aspect  there  goes 
likeness  in  nature,  comes  a  belief  that  the  effigy  is  inhabited 
by  the  ghost ;  and  from  this  there  descends  the  notion  that 
deities  enter  idols  and  occasionally  speak  from  them, 

Between  idol-worship  and  fetich-worship  tbei'e  is  no 
break  In  Africa  the  visible  fetich  is  often  a  mai;  '  l 
figure,    sometimes    a   figum   less    like    a    man,  i\  .; 

** nothing  so  much  as  one  of  otir  scare-crows;*'  and  some- 
tJmts  a  thing  Imman  only  in  its  connexions,  having  the 
vhamctcr  of  an   amulet:   t\\c  ia\l\\  in  \\\vv«i:\\»  ■&&  ^^i  «s.n* 
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(§  133),  grows  from  a  faith  in  relics,  and  therefore  arises 
from  the  ghost-theoiy.  That  the  worship  of  things 

which  are  strange  in  size,  shape,  aspect,  or  behaviour,  is 
derivative,  and  goes  along  with  belief  in  the  presence  of  a 
spirit  originally  human,  facts  make  clear.  This  extension 
accompanies  growth  and  elaboration  of  the  ghost-theory — 
occurs  where  ghosts  are  supposed  to  be  ever-present  causes 
of  diseases,  cures,  accidents,  benefits,  etc. ;  and  exhibits  the 
unchecked  application  of  an  hypothesis  which  seems  to 
explain  everything.  Beliefs  thus  originating  are 

aided  by  the  idea  that  shadows  are  souls.  As  we  before 
saw  (§  96),  this  idea  into  which  primitive  men  are  naturally 
betrayed,  they  extend  to  other  shadows  than  those  cast  by 
their  own  bodies.  Gradually  reason  forces  this  implication 
on  them;  and  acceptance  of  it  strengthens  those  concep- 
tions of  object-souls  otherwise  reached.  Proof 
that  the  thing  worshipped  in  the  remarkable  object  is  a 
ghost,  is  in  some  cases  joined  with  proof  that  it  is  an 
ancestral  ghost.  The  htcacas  of  the  Peruvians  were  their 
forefathers.  Garcilasso  says  "  an  Indian  is  not  looked  upon 
as  honourable  unless  he  is  descended  from  a  fountain,  river, 
or  lake  (or  even  the  sea) ;  or  from  a  wild  animal,  such  as  a 
bear,  lion,  tiger,  eagle,  or  the  bird  they  call  cuntur  [condor], 
or  some  other  bird  of  prey;  or  from  a  mountain,  cave,  or 
forest;"  and  these  huacas  whence  they  descended,  they 
worshipped 

Tliat  idolatry  and  fetichism  are  aberrant  developments  of 
ancestor-worship,  thus  made  sufficiently  clear,  will  become 
clearer  still  on  passing  to  the  kindred  groups  of  facts  which 
now  follow. 


CHAPTER  XXTI. 


ANlMAL-WORSBm 


§  1G5*  In  Hie  chapter  on  "Primitive  Tdeus*  it 
pointed  out  that  in  the  animal  kingdom  the  metamorphc 
which  actually  occur»  are,  at  first  sight,  mure  marvellous 
than  many  which  are  wrongly  supposed  to  occur — that  the 
contrasts  between  a  ma^^'got  and  a  lly,  an  egg  and  a  bird, 
are  greater  than  the  contrasts  between  a  child  and  a  dog, 
man  and  a  hull 

EncourfigcJ,  then,  by  the  changes  he  daily  mes,  and  not 
deterred  by  such  cognitions  as  long-accumulating  experiences 


establish,  the 


yields   to    any  suggestion,   however 


caused,  that  a  creatui-e  haa  assumed  a  diiferent  shape.  In 
eome  coses  the  supposed  change  is  from  one  of  the  lower 
animals  into  another ;  as  in  Brazil,  where,  Boiion  says,  **  the 
people  universally  believe  that  the  humming-bird  is  trans- 
mutable  into  the  humming-bird  hawk-motk**  But  mostly^ 
the  transfoimations  are  of  men  into  animals,  or  of  animals 
into  men. 

All  races  furnish  evidence.   We  will  first  take  a  number  of 
exampleSp  and  then  consider  tho  interpretations. 


§  166.  The  belief  that  human  beings  disguise  themselves 
OS  brutes,  is  in  some  cases  specified  generally;  as  concern- 
ing the  Thlinkoete,  who  "  will  kill  a  bear  only  in  case  of  great 
necessity,  for  tiiQ  bear  is  supposed  to  \>e  a^  imiji  \k<^\.\i%&  \;dk!e:ii 
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the  sliape  of  an  aiumaL'*  And  the  converse  idea  in  its  general 
form  occurs  among  the  Karens,  who  think  "  the  waters  are 
inhabited  by  beings  whose  proper  form  is  that  of  dragons 
[?  crocodiles],  but  that  occasionally  appear  as  men,  and  who 
take  wives  of  the  children  of  men,"  Usually,  however,  only 
persons,  distinguished  by  power  of  some  kind,  or  believed  to 
be  so,  have  this  ability  ascribed  to  them. 

Begarding  all  special  skill  as  supernatural,  sundry  African 
peoples  think  the  blacksmith  (who  ranks  next  to  the  medi- 
cine-man) works  by  spirit-agency ;  and  in  Abyssinia,  "  black- 
smiths are  supposed  able  to  turn  themselves  into  hyaenas  and 
other  animals."  So  strong  is  this  belief  that  it  infects  even 
European  residents:  Wilkinson  instances  a  traveller  who 
asserted  that  he  had  seen  the  metamorphosis.  More 

commonly  it  is  the  sorcerers  exclusively  of  whom  this  power 
is  alleged.  The  Khonds  believe  "  witches  have  the  faculty 
of  transforming  themselves  into  tigers."  In  case  of  "  an  alli- 
gator seizing  upon  a  child  whilst  batliing  in  the  river,  or  a 
leopard  carrying  off  a  goat,"  the  Bulloms  "  are  of  opinion 
tliat  it  is  not  a  real  leopard  or  alligator  which  has  committed 
the  depredation,  but  a  witch  under  one  of  these  assumed 
forms,"  Among  the  Mexicans  "there  were  sorcerers  and 
witches  who  were  thought  to  transform  themselves  into 
animals."  In  Honduras  they  "punished  sorcerers  that  did 
mischief;  and  some  of  them  are  said  to  have  ranged  on  the 
mountains  like  tigers  or  lions,  killing  men,  till  they  were 
taken  and  hanged."-  And  the  Chibchas  "pretended  to  have 
great  sorcerers  who  might  be  transformed  into  lions,  bears, 
and  tigers,  and  devour  men  like  these  animals."  To 

chiefs,  as  well  as  to  sorcerers,  tliis  faculty  is  in  some  places 
ascribed.  The  Cacique  Thomagata,  one  of  the  Chibcha  rulers, 
was  believed  "  to  have  had  a  long  tail,  after  the  manner  of  a 
lion  or  a  tiger,  which  he  dragged  on  the  soil"  Africa,  too, 
yields  evidence. 

"There  are  also  a  great  many  lions  and  hyoonas,  and  there  is  no 
check  npon  the  increase  of  the  former,  for  the  people,  \>e\\e'v\tv^V>Mc\*  >^ift 
mHih  oi  their  chiefa  enter  into  theaif  never  attempt  to  ViW  VXieiSi  \  \\ws^ 
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cv«n  believe  that  a  cliief  may  tnetamorphoie  hlmaelf  tuto  a  Hon,  kill 
any  out)  he  chooees,  and  then  rettim  to  the  human  form;  therefore^ 
wlicn  they  see  one  they  commence  clapping  their  handis,  which  ia  the 
usual  mode  of  salutation." 

In  some  cases  this  supposed  power  is  shared  by  the  chiefs 
relatives.  Schweinfuith,  when  at  Gallabat^  having  shot  a 
hyaena,  was  reproached  by  the  sheikh  because  Iiis^  the  sheikh*s, 
motlicr,  was  a  "  hyteua- woman." 

iQstead  of  change  of  form  there  is,  in  other  cases,  posses- 
sion. We  saw  how  the  primitive  dream- theory,  with  its 
wandering  double  wliich  deserts  the  body  and  re-enters  it, 
brings,  among  many  sequences,  the  belief  that  wandering 
doubles  can  enter  other  bodies  than  their  own ;  and  the  last 
chapter  exhibited  some  wide  extensions  of  this  doctrine :  repre- 
sentative figures,  and  even  inanimate  objects  not  having 
human  shapes,  being  supposed  permeable  by  human  ghosts. 
Naturally,  then,  animals  are  included  among  the  things  men*s 
souls  go  into.  At  Tete,  in  Africa,  the  people  believe  "  that 
while  persons  are  still  living  they  may  enter  into  lions  and 
alligators,  and  then  return  again  to  their  own  bodies;"  and 
the  Guiana  tribes  think  some  jaguars  "are  possessed  by  the 
spirits  of  men." 

Of  course,  along  with  beliefs  in  possession  by  the  doubled 
of  living  persons,   there   go   beliefs  in   pogsession   by   the 
doubles  of  dead  persons.     The  Sumatrans  imagine  that — 

'*  tigi3ra  in  geneiul  are  actuated  with  the  spirita  of  departed  men,  and  no 
ctinaidei-ation  will  pi*evail  ou  a  coiuitryniaD  to  catch  or  to  wound  onc», 
but  in  self-defence,  or  immediately  after  the  act  of  destroying  a  friend." 

Among  existing  American  races,  the  Apaches  "hold  that 
every  mttlesnake  contains  the  soul  of  a  bad  man  or  is  an 
emissary  of  the  Evil  Spirit ;  **  and  "  the  Califomians  lotind 
San  Diego  will  not  eat  the  flesh  of  large  game,  believing  such 
animals  are  iuhabited  by  the  souls  of  geuenitions  of  jieople 
that  have  died  ages  ago:  *  eater  of  venison!'  is  a  term  vt 
repmach  among  them,"  With  the  ancient  American  races  it 
was  the  same.  Here  is  one  out  of  many  instancea 
^  The  people  of  Tlaacala  believed  that  the  eoula  of  p«r«oi38  of  runk 
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went,  after  their  death,  to  inhabit  the  bodies  of  beautifnl  and  sweet 
singing  bii-ds,  and  those  of  the  nobler  quadrupeds;  while  the  souls  of 
inferior  persons  were  supposed  to  pass  into  weazles,  beetles,"  etc. 

There  are  like  beliefs  among  Africans.    When  Hutchinson 
doubted  the  assertion  that  men's  souls  pass  into  monkeys  . 
and  crocodiles,  he  was  answered — "  It  be  Kalabar  *  fash,'  and 
white  man  no  saby  any  ting  about  it. " 

Passing  over  various  developments  of  this  general  notion 
which  early  civilizations  show  us,  such  as  the  Scripture 
story  of  the  expelled  devils  who  entered  into  swine,  and  the 
were- wolf  legends  of  the  middle  ages;  let  us  turn  to  the 
interpretations.  We  have  seen  that  his  experiences  prepare 
the  savage  for  supposing  metamorphoses,  if  circumstances 
suggest  them;  but  we  must  not  assume  him  to  suppose 
them  without  suggestive  circumstances.  What,  then,  are 
these  ?  We  shall  find  three  kinds ;  leading  to  three  groups 
of  aUied,  but  paitially-difierent, -beliefs. 

§  167.  "  There  are  Amatongo  who  are  snakes,"  say  the 
Zulus ;  and,  as  we  have  repeatedly  seen,  Amatongo  is  their 
name  for  ancestral  ghosts.  But  why  do  these  people  think 
that  snakes  are  transformed  ancestors  ?  Some  extracts  from 
Bp.  Callaway's  cross-examination,  I  place  in  an  order  which 
will  prepare  the  reader  for  the  answer. 

**The  snakes. into  which  men  turn  are  not  many;  they  are  distinct 
and  well  known.  They  are  the  black  Imamba,  and  the  green  Imamba, 
which  is  called  Inyandezulu.  Chiefs  turn  into  these.  Common  people 
turn  into  the  Umthlwazi.'* 

*' These  snakes  are  known  1ii»  be  human  beings  when  they  enter  a 
hut;  they  do  not  usually  enter  by  the  doorway.  Perhaps  they  enter 
when  no  one  is  there,  and  go  to  the  upper  part  of  the  hut,  and  stay 
there  coiled  up." 

**  If  the  snake  has  a  scar  on  the  side,  some  one  who  knew  a  cert:iin 
dead  man  of  that  place  who  also  liad  such  a  scar,  comes  forward  and 
says,  *  It  is  So-andnso.  Do  you  not  see  the  scar  on  his  side? '  It  is  left 
alone,  and  they  go  to  sleep." 

"  Those  which  are  men  are  known  by  their  frequenting  huts,  and  by 

their  not  eating  mice,  and  by  their  not  being  frightened  at  the  noise  ol 

wen." 
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Now  join  with  these  statements  the  facts  Bet  forth  in 
§§  110, 137,  and  the  genesis  of  this  belief  becomes  manifest 
All  over  the  world  there  prevails  the  idea  that  the  ghost  of 
the  dead  man  haunts  the  old  home.  What,  then,  is  meant 
by  the  coming  of  these  snakes  into  the  huts?  Are  they  not 
Teturned  relations  1  Do  not  the  individual  marks  they  some- 
limes  bear  yield  proof?  Just  as  an  Australian  settler  who 
hud  a  bent  arm,  was  concluded  to  be  the  other-self  of  a  de^id 
native  who  had  a  bent  arm  (§  92) ;  so  here,  the  scar  common 
to  the  man  and  tlie  snake  proves  identity.  When,  therefore, 
the  Zidus  say — ^"Neither  does  a  snake  that  is  an  Itongo 
excite  fear  in  men.  .  *  .  When  men  see  it,  it  is  as  though  it 
said  as  they  look  at  it,  *  Be  not  afraid.  It  is  I  * ;  '*  we  aro 
shown  tliat  i^cognition  of  the  snake  as  a  human  being,  come 
back  in  another  shape,  is  suggested  by  several  circumstances: 
frequentation  of  the  house  being  the  chiet  This 

recognition  is  utilized  and  confirmed  by  the  diviners.  Some 
persons  who,  tlirougli  them,  sought  supernatural  aid,  remarked 
— "We  wondered  that  we  should  continually  hear  the  spirits, 
which  we  could  not  see,  speaking  in  the  wattles,  and  telling 
us  many  things  without  our  seeing  them,*'  Elsewhere 
a  man  says — ^"The  voice  was  like  that  of  a  very  little 
child  I  it  cannot  speak  aloud,  for  it  speaks  above,  among  the 
wattles  of  the  hut."  The  trick  is  obvious.  Practising  ven* 
triloquism,  the  diviner  makes  the  replies  of  th6  ancestral 
gliost  seem  to  come  from  places  in  which  Uiesc  house-haunting 
snakes  conceal  themselves. 

Though  most  men  are  supposed  to  turn  into  the  harmless 
snakes  which  frequent  huts,  some  turn  into  the  "imamba 
which  frequents  open  places,*'  *'  The  imamba  is  said  esjKJcially 
to  be  chiefs  ;*'  it  ia  "  a  poisonous  snake,*'  and  has  **  the  stare 
of  an  enemy,  which  makes  one  afraid.'*  Whence  it  appears 
that  as  special  bodily  marlvs  suggest  identity  with  persons 
who  bt>re  kindred  marks,  so  traits  of  character  in  snakes  of  a 
cei'toin  species^  load  to  identification  with  a  class  of  persons. 
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This  condusion  we  shall  presently  find  verified  by  facts 
coming  from  another  place  in  Africa. 

Among  the  Amazulu,  belief  in  the  return  of  ancestor? 
disguised  as  serpents,  has  not  led  to  worship  of  serpents  as 
such:  propitiation  of  them  is  mingled  with  propitiation  of 
ancestral  ghosts  in  an  indefinite  way.  Other  peoples,  too, 
present  us  with  kindred  ideas,  probably  generated  in  like 
manner,  which  have  not  assumed  distinctly  religious  forms ; 
as  witness  the  fact  that  **  in  the  province  of  Culiacan  tamed 
serpents  were  found  in  the  dwelHngs  of  the  natives,  which 
they  feared  and  venerated."  But,  carrying  with  us  the  clue 
thus  given,  we  find  that  along  with  a  developed  cult  and 
advanced  arts,  a  definite  serpent- worship  results.  Ophiolatry 
prevails  especially  in  hot  countries;  and  in  hot  countries 
certain  kinds  of  ophidia  secrete  themselves  in  dark  corners  of 
rooms,  and  even  in  beds.  India  supplies  us  with  a  clear  case. 
Serpent-gods  are  there  common ;  and  the  serpent  habitually 
sculptured  as  a  god,  is  the  cobra.  Either  in  its  natural  form 
or  united  to  a  human  body,  the  cobra  with  expanded  hood  in 
attitude  to  strike,  fs  adored  in  numerous  temples.  And  then, 
on  inquiry,  we  learn  that  the  cobra  is  one  of  the  commonest 
intruders  in  houses.  Yet  another  instance  is  furnished  by 
the  Egyptian  asp,  a  species  of  cobra.  Figuring  everywhere 
as  tliis  does  in  their  sacred  paintings  and  sculptures,  we  find 
that,  greatly  reverenced  throughout  Egypt,  it  was  a  fre- 
quenter of  gardens  and  houses,  and  was  so  far  domesticated 
that  it  came  at  a  signal  to  be  fed  from  tlie  table.* 

•  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  re-read  Mr.  M'Lcnnan's  essay  on  Animal- 
worship,  and  in  it  find  a  fact  which  confirms  my  view.  I  have  itxilicizcd  the 
ngnificant  words : — "  To  support  the  superstition  there  are  two  articles  in  the 
treaty  made  and  sanctioned  by  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Consul  for  tlie  Bight 
of  Biafra  and  the  Island  of  Fernando  Fo,  on  November  17,  185G,  one  of 
which  runs  thus :— •  Article  12.  That  long  detention  having  heretofore 
occurred  in  trade,  and  much  angry  feeling  having  been  excited  in  the  natives 
from  the  desfeniction  by  white  men,  in  their  ignorance,  of  a  certain  species  of 
boa-constrictor  that  vitits  the  houBes^  and  which  is  ju-ju,  or  sacred,  to  the 
Brassmen,  it  is  hereby  forbidden  to  all  British  subjects  to  harm  or  destroy 
ftnj  tnoh  inake.'  '* 
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Tlie  like  happens  with  other  hoiiae-hminting  creRtiiresL  In 
many  couutries  lizards  are  often  found  induors;  and  among 
the  Amazulu,  the  "Isalukazana,  a  kind  of  lizard/*  is  the  form 
supposed  to  be  taken  by  old  women.  The  New  Zealandere 
believe  that  the  sphits  of  tlicir  ancestors  re-visit  tliem  as 
lizards ;  and  I  learn  from  a  colonist  that  these  are  Macards 
which  enter  houses.  Certain  Russian  foresters,  again, 
•'  cherish*  as  a  kind  of  household  god.s»  a  species  of  reptile, 
which  liaa  four  short  feet  like  a  lizard,  with  a  black  flat 
j^body.  ,  .  ,  Tht!se  animals  are  called  'givoites,'  and  on  certain 
1  are  allowed  to  crawl  about  the  house  in  scmch  of  the 
which  is  placed  for  them.  They  are  looked  upon  with 
[•great  superstition/*  Then,  t-oo,  we  have  the  wasp, 

r which  is  one  of  the  animal-shapes  supposed  to  be  assumed 
by  the  dead  among  the  Amazulu ;  and  the  wasp  13  an  insect 
which  often  joins  tlie  domestic  circle  to  share  the  food  on  tlie 
table.  Alongside  tliia  belief  I  may  place  a  curious  passage 
from  tlie  flood-legend  of  the  Babylonians,  Hasisadra^  describ- 
ing his  sacrifice  after  the  deluge,  says — **  The  gods  collected 
at  its  btirning,  tlie  gods  collected  at  its  good  burning ;  the 
gods,  like  tUes,  over  the  sacrifice  gathered,'*  Once 

more,  of  house-haunting  creatures  similarly  regaixled,  we  have 
the  dove.  Describing  animal-worship  among  the  ancientfi, 
Mn  M'Lennan  remarks  that  "the  dove,  in  fact  .  .  .  was 
almost  as  great  a  god  aa  the  serpent."  The  still-extant 
symbolism  of  Christianity  shows  us  the  surviving  elTect  of 
this  belief  in  the  ghostly  character  of  the  dove. 

§  168.  By  most  peoples  the  ghost  is  believed  now  to  re- visit 
the  old  home,  and  now  to  be  where  the  body  lies*  If,  then, 
creatures  which  freqtient  houses  are  supposed  to  be  metamor- 
phosed ancestors,  will  not  creatures  habitually  found  with 
corpses  be  also  considered  as  animal-forms  assumetl  by  the 
dead  ?  That  they  will,  we  may  conclude;  and  that  they  are, 
we  have  proofs. 

The  prevalence  of  cave-burial  among  early  peoples  every- 
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where,  has  been  shown.  What  animals  commonly  occur  in 
caves  ?  Above  all  others,  those  which  shun  the  light — ^bats 
and  owls.  Where  there  are  no  hollow  trees,  crevices  and 
caverns  are  the  most  available  places  for  these  night-flying 
creatures ;  and  often  in  such  places  they  are  numerous.  An 
explorer  of  the  Egyptian  cave  known  from  its  embalmed 
contents  as  "  Crocodilopolis,"  tells  me  that  he  was  nearly 
suffocated  with  the  dust  raised  by  bats,  the  swarms  of  which 
nearly  put  out  the  torches.  Now  join  with  these  statements 
the  following  passage  from  the  Izdubar  legend  translated  by 
Mr.  Smith : — 

**  Betom  me  from  Hades,  the  land  of  my  knowledge ;  from  the  house 
of  the  departed,  the  seat  of  the  god  Irkalla ;  from  the  house  'within 
which  is  no  exit;  from  the  road  the  course  of  which  never  returns; 
from  the  place  within  which  they  long  for  light — the  place  where  dust 
is  their  nourishment  and  their  food  mud.  Its  chiefs  also,  like  birds, 
are  clothed  with  wings.'' 

.  In  Mr.  Talbot's  i^ndering  of  the  legend  of  the  descent  of 
Ishtar,  Hades,  described '  as  "  a  cavern  of  great  rocks,"  is 
again  said  to  be  "  the  abode  of  darkness  and  famine,  where 
earth  is  their  food :  their  nourisliment  clay :  light  is  not  seen  : 
in  darkness  they  dwell :  ghosts,  like  birds,  flutter  their  wings." 
Amid  minor  differences,  the  agieement  respecting  the  cavern- 
ous nature  of  the  place,  its  gloom,  its  lack  of  food,  its  dust, 
and  the  winged  structure  of  its  inhabitants,  clearly  points 
to  the  development  of  the  burial-cave  with  its  tenanting 
creatures,  into  Hades  with  its  inhabiting  spirits.  In  the 
same  way  that,  as  we  before  saw,  Sheol,  primarily  a  cave, 
expanded  into  an  under-world  ;  so  here  we  see  that  the 
winged  creatures  habitually  found  along  with  the  corpses  in 
the  cave,  and  Supposed  to  be  the  transformed  dead,  originated 
the  winged  ghosts  who  inhabit  the  under-world.  Verification 
is  yielded  by  an  already-quoted  passage  from  the  Bible,  in 
which  sorcerers  are  said  to  chirp  like  bats  when  consulting 
the  dead :  the  explanation  being  that  their  arts,  akin  to  those 
of  the  Zlilu  diviners  lately  named,  had  a  like  aim.  The  ven- 
triloquists, says  Delitzsch,  "imitated  the  chirping  of  bats. 
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winch  was  supposed  to  proceed  from  the  fihados  of  Hades.* 
Further  verification  oomes  to  us  from  the  legends  of  the 
Gieeka.  The  spirits  of  the  dead  are  said  in  the  Odfjssit/  to 
twitter  like  bats  and  clamour  **a3  it  were  fowls  flying  every 
way  in  fear."  The  far  East  yields  confirmatory  evidence.  In 
pa-st  tiniea  the  I*hilip])ine  Islanders  had  the  ideas  and  customs 
of  ancestor- worship  highly  developed ;  and  tliey  buried  in 
caves,  which  were  held  sacred  '  Mr»  Jagor  narrates  his  visit 
to  a  cavern  "tenanted  by  multitudes  of  bats/*  The  few 
natives  who  dared  enter,  *'  were  in  a  state  of  gieat  agitation^ 
and  w^ere  careful  first  to  enjoin  upon  each  other  the  respect 
to  lie  obseiTcd  by  them  towards  CalapjiUan** — literally  **  lord 
of  the  liats," 

The  experience  that  bats  are  commonly  found  in  caves, 
while  owls  more  generally  frequent  the  dark  comers  of 
deserted  houses,  may  have  tended  to  difl'erentiate  Uie  asso- 
ciated  conceptions.  "  Jlother  of  ruins**  is  an  Arabinn  name 
for  the  owL  Mn  Tallnit,  in  trauslations  embodying  the  reli- 
gious bt^efsof  the  Assyrians,  has  the  following  prayer  uttered 
on  a  man  s  death : — "  Like  a  bird  may  it  [the  soul]  fly  to  a 
lofty  place!"  AV'^ith  this  we  may  join  the  fact  that,  in  com- 
mon with  mo<lern  Arabs,  their  ancient  kindred  preferred  to 
bury  in  high  places.  We  may  also  join  with  it  the  following 
passage  from  M.  Caussin  do  Perceval : — 

**  In  their  opmion  the  soul,  when  leaving  the  body,  flefl  awAV  in  the 
fcirm  of  a  bird  whicli  they  cilled  jUdma  or  Sadu  {n  BOiii  of  owl),  iuad 
did  uot  ceaae  liyiiig  round  the  tomb  and  crying  pitifully*" 

The  Egyptians  also,  along  with  familiar  knowledge  of 
these  cavL*-hiding  and  ruin-liaunting  creatures,  had  a  Uilief 
in  winged  souls.  One  of  their  waU*painticg8  given  hf 
Wilkinson,  represents,  over  the  face  of  a  corpse,  a  humau- 
licaded  bird  about  to  fly  away,  carrying  with  it  the  sign  of 
lite  and  the  symbol  of  transmigiiition^  Moreover,  oo  their 
mummy  cases  tliey  iigured  either  a  biixl  \vith  out-stretched 
wings,  or  such  a  bird  with  a  Imman  head,  or  a  winged 
syniboL    Thus  it  seems  likely  that  by  them,  too*  the  crea* 
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tares  often  found  in  the  places  of  the  dead  were  supposed  to 
be  forms  assumed  by  the  dead 

Possibly  these  ancient  peoples  had  not  enough  knowledge 
of  insect  metamorphoses  to  be  struck  by  the  illusive  analogy 
on  which  modern  theologians  dwell;  but,  if  they  observed 
them,  one  kind  must  have  seemed  to  furnish  a  complete 
paraUeL  I  refer  to  that  of  various  moths :  the  larva  buries 
itself  in  the  earth,  and  after  a  time  there  is  found  near  the 
chrysalis-case  a  winged  creature.  Why,  then,  should  not  the 
wing^  creature  found  along  with  the  human  body  which  has 
been  buried  in  a  cave,  bo  concluded  to  have  come  out  of  it  ?* 

§  169.  Before  dealing  with  supposed  transformations  of  a 
third  kind,  like  the  above  as  identifying  animals  with  de- 
ceased men,  but  unlike  them  as  being  otherwise  suggested, 
two  explanatory  descriptions  are  needed:  one  of  primitive 
language  and  tlio  other  of  primitive  naming. 

The  savage  has  a  small  vocabulary.  Consequently^o^the 
things  and  acts  around,  either  but  few  can  have  signs,  or 
those  signs  must  be  indiscriminately  applicable  to  diifereut 
things  and  acts:  whence  inevitable  misunderstandings.  If, 
as  Burton  says  of  the  Dacotahs,  "  colours  are  expressed  by  a 
comparison  with  some  object  in  sight,"  an  intended  assertion 
about  a  colour  must  often  be  taken  for  an  assertion  about 
the  illustrative  object  If,  as  Schwcinfurth  tells  us  of  the 
Bongo  dialect,  one  word  means  either  "  shadow  "  or  "  cloud," 
another  "  rain  "  or  **  the  sky,"  another  "  night "  or  "  to-day ;" 
the  interpretations  of  statements  must  be  in  part  guessed  at, 
and  the  guesses  must  often  be  wrong.  Indefinite- 

ness,  implied  by  tliis  paucity  of  words,  is  further  implied  by 

*  As,  originally,  gYiosts  wero  indisoriminatolj  Bpokcn  of  as  gods,  demons, 
angeU;  and  as  tlie  differontiution  which  eyentually  arose  was  naturally 
accompanied  by  specialized  beliefs  respecting  theifo  flying  forms  assumed 
by  them ;  it  seems  not  improbable  that  while  from  the  owl  with  its  feathered 
wingi,  Ixv'iDg  in  the  upper  air,  came  the  conception  of  the  good  spirit  or  angel, 
there  came  from  the  bat  with  its  membranous  wings,  inhabiting  under- 
gtoand  places,  the  conception  of  the  bad  spirit  or  devil. 
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the  watit  of  terms  expressing  degree.  A  Damaia  cannot 
ufidei^tand  tlie  question  whether  of  two  stages  the  next  is 
longer  than  the  last  The  question  must  be^ — "The  Iftst 
stage  is  little ;  the  next,  is  it  great  V  and  the  only  reply  is — 
"  It  is  so/'  or  "  It  is  not  so/*  In  some  cases,  as  among  tlie 
Ahipone^,  superlativea  are  expressed  by  raising  the  voice 
And  tlien  the  uncertainties  of  meaning  which  such  indefinite- 
nesses  cause,  are  made  greater  by  the  rapid  changes  in  primi- 
tive dialects.  Superstitions  lead  to  frequent  substitutions  of 
new  words  (or  tljose  previously  in  use ;  and  hence  statements 
current  in  one  generation,  otherwise  expressed  in  the  next^ 
are  misconstrued.  Incoherence  adds  to  the  con- 

fusion.  In  the  aboriginal  languages  of  South  BrajGil,  "  tliero 
are  no  such  things  as  declensions  and  conjugations*  and  still 
loss  a  regular  construction  of  the  sentences.  They  always 
speak  in  the  infinitive,  with,  or  mostly  without,  pronouns  or 
substantives.  The  accent,  which  is  chiefly  on  the  second 
B3*llable,  the  slowness  or  quickness  of  pronunciation,  certain 
signs  with  the  hand,  the  mouth,  or  other  gestures,  are  neces- 
saiy  to  complete  the  sense  of  the  sentence.  If  the  Indian^ 
for  instance,  means  to  say,  *  I  will  go  into  the  wood,'  he  says 
*  Wood-go:*  pushing  out  his  mouth  to  indicate  the  quarter 
wliich  he  intends  to  visit"  Clearly,  no  propositions  that 
involve  even  moderate  degi-ees  of  discrimination,  can  be  com- 
municated by  such  peopla  The  relative  homo- 
geneity of  early  speech,  thus  implied  by  the  absence  of 
mo<lifying  terminations  to  words  or  the  auxiliaries  serving 
in  place  of  them,  is  further  implied  by  the  absence  of 
general  and  abstract  worda  Even  the  first  grades  of 
generality  and  abstractness  are  inexpressible.  Both  tho 
Abipones  and  the  Guaranis  '*want  the  verb  substantive  to 
be*  They  want  the  verb  to  have.  They  Irnve  no  woi-ds 
whereby  to  express  man,  body^  God,  place,  time,  never,  ever, 
cveiy whore."  Similarly,  the  Koossa  language  has  ''no  propef 
article,  no  auxiliary  verbs,  no  inUcctioua  cither  of  their  veil 
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or  substantives.  .  .  .  The  simple  abstract  proposition,  /  am, 
cannot  be  expressed  in  their  language." 

Having  these  a  posteriori  verifications  of  the  a  priori 
inference,  that  early  speech  is  meagre,  incoherent,  indefi- 
nite, we  may  anticipate  countless  erroneous  beliefs  caused 
by  misapprehensions.  Dobrizhoffer  says  that  among  the 
Guaranis,  **  Aba  che  has  three  meanings — I  am  a  Chmrani, 
I  am  a  man,  or  I  am  a  husband;  which  of  these  is  meant 
must  be  gathered  from  the  tenor  of  the  conversation."  On 
asking  ourselves  what  will  happen  with  traditions  narrated 
in  such  speech,  we  must  answer  that  the  distortions  will  be 
extreme  and  multitudinous. 

§  170.  Proper  names  were  not  always  possessed  by  men : 
they  are  growths.  It  never  occurred  to  the  uninventive 
savage  to  distinguish  this  person  from  that  by  vocal  marks. 
An  individual  was  at  first  signified  by  something  connected 
with  him,  which,  when  mentioned,  called  him  to  mind — an 
incident,  a  juxta-position,  a  personal  trait. 

A  descriptive  name  is  commonly  assumed  to  be  the  earliest. 
We  suppose  that  just  as  objects  and  places  in  our  own 
island  acquired  their  names  by  the  establishment  of  what  was 
originally  an  impromptu  description ;  so,  names  of  savages, 
such  as  "  Broa^l  face,"  "  Head  without  hair,"  "  Curly  head," 
"  Horse-tail,"  are  the  significant  sobriquets  with  which  naming 
begins.  But  it  is  not  so.  Under  pressure  of  the  need  for 
indicating  a  child  while  yet  it  has  no  peculiarities,  it  is  re- 
ferred to  in  connexion  with  some  circumstance  attending  its 
birth.  The  Lower  Murray  Australians  derive  their  names 
either  from  some  trivial  occurrence,  from  the  spot  where  they 
were  bom,  or  from  a  natural  object  seen  by  the  mother  soon 
after  the  birth  of  the  child.  This  is  typical.  Damara 
"children  are  named  after  great  public  incidents."  "Most 
Bodo  and  Dhimals  bear  meaningless  designations,  or  any 
passing  event  of  the  moment  may  suggest  a  signi^eaiiX.  \«t\x\? 
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The  name  given  to  a  Kaffir  chM  soon  after  birth»  "  usually 
refers  to  some  circiiinstance  C4>imect6d  with  that  events  or 

happonin;:;  about  the  same  tiiue/*    Among  the  Coraanches, 
**  the  childri?n  are  named  from  some  circumstance  in  tend^ 
years  ;*'  and  the  names  of  the  Cliippewayan  boys  are  "gi 
ifMy  derived  from  some  place,  season,  or  aniniaL'*    Even  wi 

superior  a  type  as  the  Beduuina,  the  like  hapi>ens : 
name  is  given  to  the  infant  immediately  on  his  birtk 
aame  is  derived  from  some  trifling  accident,  or  from  somS 
object  which  has  struck  the  fiincy  of  the  mother  or  any  of 
the  women  present  at  the  cliild  s  birth.  Thus,  if  the  dog 
happened  to  bo  near  on  this  occasion,  the  infant  is  probably 
named  Kelab  (from  Kdb,  a  dog).** 

Tins  vague  mode  of  identification,  which  arises  first  in  the 
histriry  of  llie  race,  and  long  survives  as  a  bii'tli- naming,  is 
by-and-by  habitually  followed  by  a  re-naming  of  a  moro 
specific  kind:  a  personal  trait  that  becomes  decided  in  tho 
course  of  growtli,a  strange  accident,  or  a  remark»ablo  achieve- 
ment, furnisliing  the  second  name.  Among  the  peojdes 
above  mentioned,  the  Comanches.  the  Damaras,  the  Kailirs 
illustrate  this,  Speaking  of  the  Kailirs,  Manu  says^ — ^''Thua 
*  Umgodi'  is  simidy  *  the  boy  who  was  bom  in  a  hole/  That 
is  a  birth  name.  '  Umginqisiigo  *  is  Hhe  hunter  who  mudo^ 
the  game  roll  over.'  That  ia  a  name  of  renown."  Omittii 
multitutliuous  illustrations,  lot  us  note  some  which  imrai 
diutcly   concern   us*  Of   the   additional   nam 

gained  by  the  Tupis  after  successes  in  battle,  wo  reitd — 
**  They  selected  thL*ir  aj^pellations  from  visilde  objects,  pride 
or  ferc'city  influencing  their  choice:"  whence  obviously 
results  naming  after  savage  animals.  Among  animal-names 
used  by  the  Karens  arc — '  Tiger/  *  Yellow-Tiger/  *  Fieto 
Tiger.'  *  Gaur,'  *  Goat-nntelope,'  *  Horn-bilt;  *  Hen>n,'  *  Princ 
bird,'  and  '  Mango-fish ;  *  the  preference  for  the  formidable 
beast  being  obvious.  In  New  Zealand  a  native  swift  of  foot 
is  called  •  Kawaw/  a  bird  or  fowl ;  and  the  Dacotah  women 
have  such  names  as  the  *  W\uU  Maxlin*  tlie  •  Young  Mink/ 
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die  '  Musk-rat*8  Pbw/  All  over  the  world  this  nicknaming 
after  animals  is  habitual  Lander  speaks  of  it  among  the  Yoru- 
bans;  Thonbeig,  among  the  Hottentots;  and  that  it  prevails 
throughout  North  America  every  one  knows.  As 

implied  in  cases  above  given,  self-exaltation  is  sometimes  the 
cause,  and  sometimes  exaltation  by  others.  When  a  Makololo 
chief  arrives  at  a  village,  the  people  salute  him  with  the 
title,  *  Great  lAonJ  King  Koffi's  attendants  exclaim — "  Look 
before  thee,  O  lion."  In  the  Harris  papyrus.  King  Men- 
chcper-ra  (Tothmes  III)  is  called  '  the  Furious  lion ; '  and 
the  name  of  one  of  the  kings  of  the  second  Egyptian 
dynasty,  Kakau,  means  "  the  bull  of  bulls."  In  early  Assyrian 
inscriptions  we  read — "  Like  a  bull  thou  shalt  rule  over  the 
chiefs : "  a  simile  which,  as  is  shown  in  another  case,  readily 
passes  into  metaphor.  Thus  in  the  third  Sallier  papyrus  it  is 
said  of  Kameses — "  As  a  bidl,  terrible  with  pointed  horns  he 
rose ; "  and  then  in  a  subsequent  passage  the  defeated 
address  him — "  Horus,  conquering  bull." 

Remembering  that  this  habit  survives  among  ourselves, 
so  that  the  cunning  person  is  called  a  fox,  the  rude  a  bear, 
the  hypocritical  a  crocodile,  the  dirty  a  pig,  the  keen  a 
hawk,  and  so  on— observing  tliat  in  tiiose  ancient  races  who 
had  proper  names  of  a  developed  kind,  animal-nicknaming 
still  prevailed;  let  us  ask  what  resulted  from  it  in  the 
earliest  stages. 

§  171.  Verbal  signs  being  at  first  so  inadequate  that  gesture- 
signs  are  needful  to  eke  them  out,  the  distinction  between 
metaphor  and  fact  cannot  be  expressed,  much  less  preserved 
in  tradition.  If,  as  shown  by  instances  Mr.  Tylor  gives,  even 
the  higher  races  confound  the  metaphorical  with  the  literal 
— if  the  statement  in  the  Koran  that  God  opened  and  cleansed 
Mahomet's  heart,  originates  a  belief  that  his  heart  was 
actually  taken  out,  washed,  and  replaced — if  from  accounts  of 
tribes  without  governors,  described  as  without  heada,  tiifct^ 
has  arisen  among  civilized  people  the  belief  l\\at  XSolQI^  \y.\^ 
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^moea  of  headless  men;  vfe  cannot  wonder  if  the  savi^l 
lucking  knowledge  and  speaking  a  rude  language^  gets  tlie 
idea  that  an  ancestor  named  "  the  Tiger  *'  was  an  actual  tiger 
Fr(»m  chihlhood  upwards  he  hears  his  fathei''s  father  spoken  of 
by  this  name.     No  one  auspeets  he  will  misinterpret  it;  error 

Hbeiiig,  indeed,  a  general  notion  the  savage  has  scarcely  reached. 

VAiul  there  are  no  words  serving  to  convey  a  correction,  even 
if  the  need  is  perceived.  Inevitably,  then^  he  grows  up 
1  '  '  '  that  his  father  descended  from  a  tiger — thinking  of 
h  13  on©  of  the  tiger  stock     Everywhere  the  results  of 

each  mistakes  meet  us* 

"A  characteristic  featm^  in  Central  Asiatic  traditions,* 
say  the  Michells, "  is  the  derivation  of  their  origin  from  some 
animal"  According  to  Brooke,  the  Sea-Dyaks  shrink 
superstitiously  from  eating  certain  animals ;  because  "  they 
suppose  these  animals  bear  a  proximity  to  some  of  their 
forefathers,  who  were  begotten  by  them  or  begot  them/' 
Among  the  Becliuana  tribes  "  the  terra  Bakatla  means,  *  they 
of  tl»e  monkey ; '  Bakucua,  *  they  of  the  alligator ; '  BaUapi^ 
*  they  of  the  fish  :*  each  tribe  having  a  supei-stitious  dread  of 
the  animal  after  which  it  is  called*'*  The  I^atagonians  possess 
"  a  multii»licity  of  these  deities ;  each  of  whom  they  believe 
to  preside  over  one  particular  caste  or  family  of  Indians,  of 
which  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  creator.  Some  make 
themselves  of  the  caste  of  the  tiger,  some  of  the  lion,  some  of 
the  guanaco,  and  others  of  the  ostrich"  Leaving 

the  many  illustrations  supplied  by  other  regions^  we  will  look 
more  nearly  at  those  coming  from  North  AmericA,  The 
tribes  north  of  the  Columbia  "  pretc^nd  to  be  derived  from  the 
musk-rat/'  "All  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Califomia, 
without  exception,  l>€lieve  that  their  first  ancestors  were 
created  directly  from  the  earth  of  their  respective  pi^esent 
dwelling-places,  and,  in  very  many  coses,  that  those  ancestors 
were  coyotes**  [prairie-wolves].     Of   the  Z  we   r^ad 

that  **  some,  to  boast  of  their  valour,  made  ti:    ..    -  :3  out  the 

sans  pf  lions  and  divers  wild  b^ts^ts."    By  the  Huidahs, 
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"descent  from  the  crows  is  quite  gravely  affirmed  and  stead- 
fastly maintained"  "  Among  the  Ahts  of  Vancouver  Island, 
perhaps  the  commonest  notion  of  origin  is  that  men  at  first 
existed  as  birds,  animals,  and  fishes."  The  Chippewayans 
*  derive  their  origin  from  a  dog.  At  one  time  they  were  so 
strongly  imbued  with  respect  for  their  canine  ancestry,  that 
they  entirely  ceased  to  employ  dogs  in  drawing  their 
sledges.''  The  Koniagas  ''have  their  legendary  Bird  and 
Dog, — the  latter  taking  the  place  occupied  in  the  mythology 
of  many  other  tribes  by  the  wolf  or  coyote." 

In  some  cases,  accounts  are  given  of  the  transmutations. 
Califomian  Indians  descending  from  the  prairie-wolf,  explain 
the  loss  of  their  tails :  they  say,  "  an  acquired  habit  of  sitting 
upright,  has  utterly  erased  and  destroyed  that  beautiful 
member."  Those  Northern  Californians  who  ascribe  their 
origin  in  part  to  grizzly  bears,  assert  that  in  old  times  these 
walked  "  on  their  hind  legs  like  men,  and  talked,  and  carried 
dubs,  using  the  fore-limbs  as  men  use  their  arms."  Even 
more  strangely  are  these  ideas  of  relationship  shown  by 
Franklin's  account  of  the  Dog-rib  Indians : — 

^  These  people  take  their  namea,  in  the  first  inatance,  from  their  dogs. 
A  young  man  is  the  father  of  a  certain  dog,  but  when  he  is  married  and 
has  a  son,  he  styles  himself  the  father  of  the  boy.  The  women  have  a 
habit  of  reproving  the  dogs  very  tenderly  when  they  observe  them 
fighting.  *  Are  you  not  ashamed/  say  they,  *  to  quarrel  with  your  littlo 
brother f*" 

§  172.  This  last  illustration  introduces  us  to  various  se- 
quences from  the  conception  of  animal-ancestry,  thus  arising 
by  misinterpretation  of  nicknames. 

Animals  must  think  and  understand  as  men  do ;  for  are 
they  not  derived  from  the  same  progenitors  ?  Hence  the 
belief  of  the  Papagos,that  in  primeval  days  "men  and  beasts 
talked  together:  a  common  language  made  all  brethren." 
Hence  the  practice  of  the  Kamschadales,  who,  when  fishing, 
"  entreat  the  whales  or  sea-horses  not  to  overthrow  theii 
boats;  and  in  bunting,  beseech  the  bears  and  vioVvea  tvo\.\^ 
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hem,**    Hence  the  Imbit  of  the  Dacotohs,  who  asle 

to  be  friendly  ;  and  of  whom  Schoolcraft  says — "  I 
ive  heard  Indians  talk  and  reason  with  a  horae^  the  3ame 
as  with  a  person."  Hence  the  notion  betrayed  by  the  negro 
atten^bints  of  Livingstone,  who  tells  ns — '*  I  asked  my  men 
what  the  hyaenas  were  laugliing  at ;  as  they  usually  give  ani- 
mala  credit  for  a  share  of  intelligence.  They  said  they  were 
laughing  because  w©  could  not  take  the  whole  [of  the  ele- 
phant], and  that  they  would  have  plenty  to  eat  as  well  as  we*" 
A  second  sequence  is  that  aniinals,  thus  conceived  as  akin 
to  meiii  are  often  treated  with  consideration.  The  Chippe- 
was,  tliinking  they  will  have  to  encounter  in  the  other  world 
the  spirits  of  slain  animals,  apologized  to  a  bear  for  killing 
him,  asked  forgiveness^  and  pretended  that  an  American  was 
^lo  blumc ;  and,  similarly^  the  Ostyaks,  after  1 1  ug  a  bear, 

TJUt  off  his  head,  and  paying  it  **  the  proii  resijoct,*' 

tell  the  bear  that  the  Kussians  were  his  murderers.  Among 
the  Kookies,  "  the  capture  of  an  elephant,  tiger,  bear,  wild 
hog,  or  any  savage  wild  beast,  is  foUoweii  by  a  feast  in  pro- 
pitiation of  its  manes.'*  Kitidred  ceremonies  are  performed 
by  the  Stiens  of  Cambodia,  the  Sumatrana,  Uie  Dj^s,  tho 
Kttihrs,  the  Siamese,  and  even  the  Arabs* 

Nntumlly,  as  a  furtlier  sequence,  there  comes  a  special 
reganl  for  the  animal  which  gives  tlie  tribal  name,  and  is  con- 
sidered a  relative.  As  the  ancestor  conceived  under  the  human 
form  is  thought  able  to  work  good  or  ill  to  his  descendants,  so, 
too,  is  the  ancestor  conceived  under  the  bnite-form.  Hence 
•*  no  Indian  tracing  his  descent  from  the  spirit  mother  and  the 
grizzly  .  .  .  will  kill  a  grizzly  bear."  The  Osages  will  not 
destroy  the  beaver :  believing  themselves  derived  from  it 
"  A  tribe  never  eats  of  the  animal  wliich  is  its  namesake/* 
ajnoog  the  Bechuanas*  Like  ideas  and  practices  occur  in 
Australia  in  a  less 'settled  form.  **  A  member  of  the  family 
Mill  nevei*  kill  an  animid  of  the  species  to  which  his  kobon^ 
[animal-namesake]  belongs,  sliould  he  find  it  asleep ;  indeedji 
fw  always  kills  it  reluctantly,  and  never  without  aflbrding  it 
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a  chance  of  escape.**  Joined  with  tliis  regard  for  the  animal- 
namesake  considered  as  a  relative,  there  goes  belief  in  its 
guardianship;  and  hence  arises  the  faith  in  omens  derived 
from  birds  and  quadrupeds.  The  ancestor  under  the  brute 
form>  is  supposed  to  be  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  his 
kindred ;  and  tells  them  by  signs  or  sounds  of  their  danger. 

§  173.  Do  we  not  in  these  observances  see  the  beginnings 
of  a  worship  ?  If  the  East  Africans  think  the  souls  of  de- 
parted chiefs  enter  into  lions  and  render  them  sacred ;  we 
may  conclude  that  sacredness  will  equally  attach  to  the 
animals  whose  human  souls  were  ancestraL  If  the  Congo 
people,  holding  this  belief  about  lions,  think  '^  the  lion  spares 
those  whom  he  meets,  when  he  is  courteously  saluted ; "  the 
implication  is  that  there  will  arise  propitiations  of  the  beast- 
chief  who  was  the  progenitor  of  the  tribe.  Prayers  and 
offerings  may  be  expected  to  develop  into  a  cult,  and  the 
animal-namesake  into  a  deity. 

When,  therefore,  among  American  Indians,  whose  habit  of 
naming  after  animals  stiU  continues,  and  whose  legends  of 
animal-progenitors  are  so  speciGc,  we  find  animals  taking 
rank  as  creators  and  divinities — when  we  read  that  "  '  raven  * 
and  *  wolf  are  the  names  of  the  two  gods  of  the  Thlinkeets, 
who  are  supposed  to  be  the  founders  of  the  Indian  race ; " 
we  have  just  the  result  to  be  aiiticij)ated.  And  when  of 
this  tribe  we  further  read  that  "  the  Kaven  trunk  is  again 
divided  into  sub-clans,  called  the  Frog,  the  Goose,  the  Sea- 
Lion,  the  Owl,  and  the  Salmon,"  while  "  the  Wolf  family 
comprises  the  Bear,  Eagle,  Dolphin,  Shark,  and  Alca;"  we 
see  that  apotheosis  under  the  animal  form,  follows  the  same 
course  as  apotheosis  under  the  human  form.  In  either  case, 
more  recent  progenitors  of  sub-tribes  are  subordinate  to 
the  ancient  progenitors  of  the  entire  tribe. 

Guided  by  these  various  clues  we  may,  I  think,  infer 
that  much  of  the  developed  animal-worship  of  the  ^\ic\%.w\» 
historic  races,  grew  out  of  this  misinteTpre\.at\ou  ol  mOs.* 
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fiatnoa  Even  now,  among  partiaUy-civilized  peoples,  tlie 
re^geufsis  of  such  worship  is  shown  us.  In  Ashantee  certain 
of  the  kin^'^s  atlendants,  whose  duty  it  is  to  praise  hiin^ 
or  "  givQ  him  names,"  cry  out  among  otlier  titles — *'  Bon*/ 
(the  name  of  a  venomous  serpent)  "you  are  most  beautiful, 
hut  your  bite  is  deadly,"  As  these  African  kings  ordinarily 
undergo  apotheosis — as  tliis  laudatory  title  *'  Bore/*  may  bo 
escpected  to  survive  in  tradition  along  with  other  titles,  and 
he  used  in  propitiations — as  tho  Zulus,  %vho,  led  by  another 

"jwiggestion,  think  dead  men  become  snakes,  distinguish 
certain  venomous  snakes  as  chiefs;  we  must  admit  that 
from  this  complimentary  nickname  of  a  king  who  became 
a  god,  may  naturally  grow  up  the  worship  of  a  serpent: 
a  serpent  who,  nevertheless,  had  a  human  history.  Sirai* 
larly  when  we  ask  what  is  likely  to  happen  from  the 
animal- name  by  which  the  king  is  honoured  in  Madagascar. 
•'  God  is  gone  to  the  west — ^Eadama  is  a  miglity  bull,"  were 
icpressions  used  by  the  Malagasy  women  in  their  songs  in 
praise  of  their  king,  who  was  absent  on  a  warlike  expedition. 
Here  we  have  the  three  titles  simultaneously  applied — the 
god,  the  king,  tho  bull.  If,  then,  the  like  occurred  in  ancient 
Egypt — if  the  same  papyrus  which  shows  us  Kameses  II 
invoking  his  divine  ancestor,  also  contains  the  title  '*  con- 
quering bull/'  given  to  Rameses  by  the  subjugated — if  we 
find  another  E^^yptian  king  called  **  a  resolute  Bull,  ho  went 
forward,  iKiing  a  Bull  king,  a  god  manifest  the  day  of  com- 
Imts;"  can  we  doubt  that  from  like  occurrences  in  earlier 
tinges  arose  the  worsliip  of  Apis  ?  Can  we  doubt  that  Osiri.s- 
Apis  was  an  ancient  hero-king,  who  became  a  god,  when, 
according  to  Brugsch.  the  Step- pyramid,  built  during  the  first 
dynasty,  ''concealed  the  bleached  bones  of  bulls  and  the  in- 
scriptions chiselled  in  the  stone  relating  to  the  royal  names  of 
the  Apis/*  and,  as  he  infera,  ^  was  a  commcn  sepulchre  of 
the  holy  bulls : "  re-incarnations  of  this  apotheosized  hero- 
king  ?    Can  we  doubt  tliat  tlie  bovine  deities  of  the  Hindus 

mid  Assfrians  similarly  originated  ? 
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So  that  misinterpretations  of  metaphorical  titles,  which 
inevitably  occur  in  early  speech,  being  given,  the  rise  of 
animal-worship  is  a  natural  sequence.  Mammals,  birds, 
reptiles,  fishes,  all  yield  nicknames ;  are  all  in  one  place  or 
other  regarded  as  progenitors;  all  acquire,  among  this  or 
that  people,  a  sacredness  rising  in  many  cases  to  adoration. 
Even  where  the  nickname  is  one  of  reproach— even  where 
the  creature  is  of  a  kind  to  inspire  contempt  rather  than 
respect,  we  see  that  identification  with  the  ancestor  explains 
worship  of  it.  The  Veddahs,  who  are  predominantly  an- 
cestor-worshippers, also  worship  a  tortoise.  Though  among 
them  the  reason  is  not  traceable,  we  find  an  indication  of  it 
elsewhere.  Mr.  Bates,  during  his  Amazon  explorations,  had 
two  attendants  sumamed  Tortoise;  and  their  surname  had 
descended  to  them  from  a  father  whose  slowness  had  sug- 
gested this  nickname.  Here  we  see  the  first  step  towards 
the  formation  of  a  tortoise  tribe;  having  the  tortoise  for 
ancestor,  totem,  deity. 

§  174.  Some  strange  facts,  completely  explicable  on  the 
hypothesis  above  set  forth,  may  be  added.  I  refer  to  the 
worship  of  beings  represented  as  half  man  half  brute. 

If,  in  the  genealogy  of  future  Ashantee  kings,  tradition 
preserves  the  statement  that  their  ancestor  was  the  veno- 
mous serpent  "  Bore  " — ^if  there  goes  down  to  posterity  the 
fact  that  "  Bore "  was  a  ruler,  a  law-maker,  an  articulate 
speaking  person — ^if  legend  says  both  that  he  was  a  snake 
and  that  he  was  a  man ;  what  is  likely  to  happen  ?  Im- 
plicitly believing  his  seniors,  the  savage  will  accept  both 
these  assertions.  In  some  cases  he  Avill  sit  down  contentedly 
under  the  contradiction ;  in  others  he  will  attempt  a  com- 
promise. Esjiecially  if  he  makes  a  graphic  or  sculptured 
jeflSgy,  will  he  be  led  to  unite  the  incongruous  characters  as 
best  he  can — will  produce  a  figure  partly  human,  partly 
rtptilian.  It  may  be  reasonably  anticipated  that  if  MoA^njd^^ 
stories  and  Bongs  tell  of  the  conquering  Hadscma  Qi&  ^^  ^ 
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mighty  biiil,**  as  a  king,  as  a  god,  development  of  the  result- 
ing cult,  joined  with  development  of  the  plastic  arts,  will  end 
in  a  representation  of  the  god  Radama  either  as  a  man,  or  09 
a  bull,  or  as  a  lmll*heailed  man,  or  as  a  creature  having  a 
bovine  liody  with  a  human  head^ 

In  another  manner  does  misinterpretation  of  metaphors 
suggest  this  type  of  deity.  Ancestors  who  sur\ive  in  legends 
under  their  animal-names,  and  of  whom  the  legends  also 
say  that  they  took  to  wife  certain  ancestors  bearing  either 
diiferent  animal-names  or  human  names,  will  bo  supposed  to 
have  had  oflspring  combining  the  attributes  of  both  parents, 
A  passage  from  Bancroft's  account  of  the  Aleutians  shows  us 
the  initial  stage  of  such  a  belief. 

"  Botne  nay  that  in  tho  beffinning  a  Bitch  inhabited  ITnalaak^  and 

thiit  a  great  Dog  swam  nxLvoas  to  her  f rota  Kadiak  ;  from  which  pair  the 
liuinfin  riue  hiive  spniug.  Others,  iiamiog  the  bitch-mother  of  their 
race  Muhakh,  describe  a  cortAiu  OM  Maii,  called  Ira^bdadakh,  who 
came  from  the  north  to  visit  tliis  Mahakh.  The  result  of  this  visit  was 
tho  birth  of  two  creatures^  male  and  female,  with  sadi  an  extraordinary 
nu3tiai(  up  of  the  elemeuts  of  nature  in  them  that  they  were  each  half 
man  half  fox." 

Now  such  a  legend,  or  such  a  one  aa  that  of  the  Quich&  con* 
ceiiiiiig  the  descent  of  mankind  from  a  cave-dweUing  woman 
and  a  dog  who  could  transfonn  himself  into  a  hnudsonie 
youth,  or  such  a  one  a3  that  of  the  Dikokamenni  Kirghiz, 
who  say  they  are  descended  '*  from  a  red  greyhound  and  a 
certain  queen  with  her  forty  handmaidens/*  can  hardly  fail 
to  initiate  ideas  of  compound  gods.  Peoples  who  advance  far 
enough  to  develop  their  rude  effigies  of  ancestors  placed  on 
graves^  into  idols  inclosed  in  temples,  will,  if  they  have 
trailitions  of  this  kind,  be  likely  to  represent  the  creators  of 
their  tiibes  as  dog-headed  men  or  Imman-faced  dogs. 

In  tliese  two  allied  ways,  then,  the  hybrid  deities  of 
civilized  peoples  are  explicable.    The  Chnldeans  and  Babylo- 
nians had  in  common  tlieir  gcwl  Nergal,  the  winged  man -lion, 
and  nlso  Nin,  the  fisli-gud — a  lisli  out  of  which  grew  near  its 
head  a  humsia  head,  and  neat  its  tail  human   feet    The 
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adjacent  Philistines,  too,  had  their  kindred  god  Dagon,  shown 
vnth  the  face  and  hands  of  a  man  and  the  tail  of  a  fish. 
Then  in  Assyria  there  was  the  winged  man-bull,  representa- 
tive of  Nin ;  and  in  Phoenicia  there  was  Astarte,  sometimes 
represented  as  partially  human  and  partially  bovine.  Egypt 
had  a  great  variety  of  these  compound  supernatural  beings. 
In  addition  to  the  god  Ammon,  figured  as  a  man  with  a  ram's 
head,  Horus,  with  the  head  of  a  hawk,  the  goddesses  Muth  and 
Hathor  with  that  of  a  lion  and  that  of  a  cow,  Thoth  with  that 
of  an  ibis,  Typhon  with  that  of  an  ass,  and  brute-headed 
demons  too  numerous  to  mention;  we  have  the  various 
spliinxes,  which  to  a  lion's  body  unite  the  heads  of  men, 
of  rams,  of  hawks,  of  snakes,  etc.  We  have  also  more 
involved  compounds ;  as  winged  mammals  with  hawks'  heads, 
and  winged  crocodiles  with  hawks'  heads.  Nay,  there  was 
one  named  Sak,  which,  says  Wilkinson,  "united  a  bird,  a 
quadruped,  and  a  vegetable  production  in  its  own  person." 
The  explanation  is  evident.  We  have  seen  that  to  the  late 
king  of  Ashantee  both  "  Lion "  and  "  Snake "  were  given 
as  names  of  honour;  and  the  multiplication  of  names  of 
honour  was  carried  to  a  great  extent  by  the  Egyptians. 

§  175.  To  abridge  what  remains  of  this  exposition,  I  will 
merely  indicate  the  additional  groups  of  supporting  facts. 

The  Egyptians,  whose  customs  were  so  persistent  and 
whose  ancestor-worship  was  so  elaborate,  show  us,  just  where 
we  might  expect  tliem,  all  the  results  of  this  misinterpre- 
tation. They  had  clans  whose  sacred  animals  differed,  and 
who  regarded  each  other's  sacred  animals  with  abhorrence : 
a  fact  pointing  to  an  early  stage  when  these  animals  gave  the 
names  to  chiefs  of  antagoni3tic  tribes.  Animal-naming  con- 
tinued down  to  late  periods  in  their  history :  after'  their  kings 
had  human  proper  names,  they  still  had  animal-names  joined 
with  these.  The  names  of  some  of  their  sacred  animals  wei-e 
identical  with  those  given  in  honour.  They  embalwi^ 
animala  as  thej  embalmed  men.  They  had  aii\mv)\-^o^\ 
tbejr  had  many  kinds  of  hybrid  gods. 
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Where  we  find  most  dominant  the  practice  of  naming 
after  animals^  and  where  there  result  these  l^nds  of 
descent  from  animals  and  regard  for  tbem  as  divinities,  we 
llso  find  developed  to  the  greatest  extent,  the  legends  about 

Himal-agency  in  human  affairs.    As  Bancroft  saya  concern- 
ing the  Indians  of  the  Pacific  States — "  Beasts  and  birds  and 
fishea  fetch  and  carry^  talk  and  act,  in  a  way  that  leaves  even 
j^op*a  heroes  in  the  shada"    Nomerous  such  facts  answer 
to  the  hypothesis. 

The  hypothesis  explains,  also,  the  cases  in  which  the  order 

*  genesis  is  inverted.  **  The  Salish,  the  Nisquallies,  and  tlie 
^akimas  *  •  ,  all  hold  that  beasts,  fishes,  and  even  edible 
roots  are  descended  from  lumian  originals,"  Clearly  this  is  a 
conception  which  the  miainterpretution  of  nicknames  may 
originate.  If  "the  Bear"  was  the  founder  of  a  tribe 
whose  deeds  were  preserved  in  ti-adition,  the  alternative  in- 
terpretations might  be  that  he  was  the  bear  from  whom 
men  descended,  or  that  he  was  the  man  from  whom  bears 
descended.  Many  of  the  metamorphoses  of  classic  mythology 
probably  thus  originated,  when  the  human  antecedents^ 
either  of  parentage  or  adventures,  were  so  distinct  aa  to  m 
tive  Uie  opposite  view. 

Of  course  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  becomea  com- 
prehensible; and  its  developments  no  longer  look  so  gro- 
tesque.  Where  a  man  who  had  seveml  animal-namea  waa 
spoken  of  in  this  legend  as  the  eagle  and  in  that  as  the  wolf, 
there  would  result  the  idea  that  he  was  now  one  and  now 
the  other ;  and  from  this  suggestion,  unchecked  credulity 
might  not  unnaturally  elaborate  the  belief  in  successive 
transformations. 

Storit^s  of  women  who  ha\'o  borne  animals,  similarly  fall 
into  their  plfices.  The  Land-Dyaks  of  Lundu  consider  it 
wrong  to  kill  the  cobra,  because  '*  one  of  their  femide  an- 
cestors was  pregnant  for  seven  years,  and  ultimately  broughj^ 
forth  twins — one  a  human  being,  the  other  a  cobra."  The 
'ittaviaus  "  bcJieve  Uiat  women,  when  they  are  delivered 
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of  a  child,  are  frequently  at  the  same  time  delivered  of  a 
young  crocodile  as  a  twin."  May  we  not  conclude  that 
twins  of  whom  one  gained  the  nickname  of  the  crocodile, 
gave  rise  to  a  legend  which  originated  this  monstrous  belief? 
If  the  use  of  animal-names  preceded  the  use  of  human 
proper  names — if,  when  there  arose  such  proper  names,  these 
did  not  at  first  displace  the  animal-names  but  were  joined 
with  them — if,  at  a  still  later  stage,  animal-names  fell  into 
disuse  and  the  conventional  surnames  became  predominant ; 
then  it  seems  inferable  that  the  brute-god  arises  first,  that 
the  god  half-brute  and  half-human  belongs  to  a  later  stage, 
and  that  the  anthropomorphic  god  comes  latest  Amid  the 
entanglements  due  to  the  mixtures  of  mythologies,  it  is 
difBcult  to  show  this ;  but  there  seems  reason  for  suspecting 
that  it  has  been  so  among  peoples  who  originally  practised 
animal-naming  extensively. 

§  176.  We  conclude,  then,  that  in  three  ways  is  the  primi- 
tive man  led  to  identify  the  animal  with  the  ancestor. 

The  other-self  of  the  dead  relative  is  supposed  to  come 
back  occasionJlay  to  his  old  abode:  how  else  is  it  possible 
for  the  survivors,  sleeping  there,  to  see  him  in  their  dreams  ? 
Here  are  creatures  wliich  commonly,  unlike  wild  creatures  in 
general,  come  into  houses^-come  in,  too,  secretly  in  the 
night.  The  implication  is  clear.  That  snakes,  which  espe- 
cially do  this,  are  the  returned  dead,  is  inferred  by  peoples  in 
Africa,  Asia,  and  America:  the  haunting  of  houses  being 
the  common  trait  of  the  kinds  of  snakes  reverenced  or 
worshipped ;  and  also  the  trait  of  certain  lizards,  insects,  and 
birds  similarly  regarded. 

The  ghost,  sometimes  re-visiting  the  house,  is  thought  also 
to  linger  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  corpse.  Creatures 
found  in  caves  used  for  burials,  hence  come  to  be  taken 
for  the  new  shapes  assumed  by  departed  souls.  Bats  and 
owls  are  conceived  to  be  winged  spirits*,  and  lioia.  >iXi^\si 
anse  the  ideas  of  devils  and  angels. 
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Lastly,  and  chiefly,  comes  that  identification  of  the  animal 
'VN'ith  the  ancestor^  which  is  caused  hy  interpreting  meta- 
phorical names  literally.  Primitive  speech  is  unable  to 
transmit  to  post^^rity  the  distinction  between  an  animal  and  a 
person  named  after  that  animaL  Hence  the  confusion  of  tlio 
two  •  hence  the  regard  for  the  animal  as  progenitor ;  hence 
the  growth  of  a  worship  Besides  explaining  animal-go<ls, 
this  hypothesis  accounts  for  sundry  anomalous  beliefs — the 
divinities  half-brute,  half-human  ;  the  animals  that  t*ilk,  and 
])lay  active  parts  in  human  affairs*  the  doctrine  of  metem- 
psycliosis,  et<?. 

By  modification  upon  modification,  leading  to  complica- 
tions and  ilivergcnces  without  limit,  evolution  brings  into 
being  products  extremely  unlike  their  germs;  and  we  here 
have  an  instance  in  this  derivation  of  animal-worship  from 
the  propitiation  of  ghosts. 

Note. —  Borne  hATO  conclud(Mi  tbftt  aninml  •  ivorsliip  origiimtat  £rafii 
toUsmiBin :  n  totpm  being  an  animal,  plant,  or  iuorgnnic  object,  ehoten  u  a 
distlticiife  iiyTT^bol  by  »  tribe  or  by  a  man.  Among  tome  j^eoplesi,  indiTicluiilB^ 
led  by  aigna,  ill.  on  particular  animiil*  ha  guardtana  ;  and  thertmlierlreMt  tberTi 
At  aacrod.  It  is  assumed  that  tribal  iot^nia  li&ve  origiiiaU'd  in  similar  ocU  of 
deliberate  choice ;  and  that  in  each  case  the  belief  in  d<;9ccnt  from  tho 
rnnimnl,  plants  or  other  object  cliostm^  originate  snbBequcntly. 

This  liy ])othp»is  inrerta  the  fa<;ta :  belief  in  descent  is  primary  ani)  tot^mism 
w  soooudary.  Doubtless  there  axe  cases,  in  which  individiml  sSTiiges  ilz  on 
special  objects  a«  their  totems  i  but  this  no  more  proves  tlmt  totemism  thus 
arQM.v  than  docs  the  fixing  on  a  c^at  of  arms  by  a  wealthy  krad«»r  proTo  that 
heroldic  distint^ions  wltc  at  the  outflet  eetablished  by  deliberate  selections, 

The  tot«m*theory  incidentaUy  propounds  a  problem  more  dilBcult  than  that 
which  ifc  profcBses  to  flolirOt  It  roiBes  the  question — Why  did  I  hero  occur  so 
purely  gnituilous  an  act  as  that  of  Csin^  on  a  symbol  for  the  tribe?  That 
by  one  tribe  ont  of  multitudes  so  atrunge  a  whim  might  bo  displayed,  ii  j 
credible.  But  that  by  tribes  unalHed  in  type  and  scatt^retl  throughout  th4 
world,  tbure  should  haTC  been  iodcpeudontly  adopted  so  odd  a  practice  it  ' 
incredible. 

.  Kot  only  is  the  bypothcsis  untenabhs  aa  implying  a  result   without  a 
nprchcusibls  cau*e,  but  it  is  untenable  a*  being  at  vanAUce  with  the 
lifttur<5  of  the  primitive  mind.    The  savage  invents  nothing,  initititv«  nothing.^ 
Ho  simply  does  and  believes  whatever   Uia   eeniors  tivuglit  him  ;  and   li#l 
^^^rlaUs  into  anvthmg  new  tmintexitlonally*    An  hypotheaii  which  asim 

reontmjj  U  out  of  cotxrt* 
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§  177.  Whether  produced  by  fasting,  fever,  hysteria,  or 
insanity,  any  extreme  excitement  is,  by  savage  and  semi- 
civilized  peoples,  ascribed  to  a  possessing  spirit :  this  we  saw 
in  §§  123 — 31.  Similar  is  the  interpretation  of  an  unusual 
mental  state  caused  by  a  nervous  stimulant.  It  is  thought 
that  a  supernatural  being,  contained  in  the  solid  or  liquid 
swallowed,  produces  it. 

Speaking  of  opium-eaters,  Vamb&y  says — "Wliat  sur- 
prised me  most  was  that  these  wretched  people  were  regarded 
as  eminently  religious,  of  whom  it  was  thought  that  from 
their  love  to  God  and  the  Prophet  they  had  become  mad, 
and  stupefied  themselves  in  order  that  in  their  excited  state 
they  mi^t  be  nearer  the  Beings  they  loved  so  well."  So, 
too,  the  Mandingoes  intoxicate  themselves  to  enter  into 
relation  with  the  godhead:  the  accompanying  belief  being 
that  the  exaltation  experienced  is  a  divine  inspiration.  This 
was  the  view  definitely  expressed  by  the  Arafura  (Papuan 
Islander)  who,  when  told  about  the  Christian  God,  said — 
•*  Then  this  God  is  certainly  in  your  arrack,  for  I  never  feel 
happier  than  when  I  have  drunk  plenty  of  it." 

May  we  not  hence  expect  certain  derivative  beliefs  respect- 
ing plants  which  yield  intoxicating  liquors?  Obviously; 
and  our  search  for  them  will  not  be  fruitless. 

§  178,  As  a  typical  case  may  be  taken  t\ie  -wot^v^  oI 
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the  Soma*  This  plant,  represenkd  as  growing  in  certain 
mountains,  as  gathered  by  moon  lights  and  as  drawn  with 
ceremonies  to  the  place  of  sacrifice,  was  crushed  between 
stones,  and  its  juice  expressed  and  filtered.  "VVlien  fermented, 
the  juice  (in  some  places  described  as  sweet)  produced  an 
intoxicating  liquor  which  was  drunk  by  the  devotees^  who, 
judging  from  the  words,  "  a  rishi,  a  drinker  of  the  Soma,** 
were  of  the  priestly  class.  The  ejchiJarating  eflects  of  the 
beverage  were  attributed  to  inspiration  by  a  supernatural 
being,  who  was  therefore  lauded  and  adored.  In  his  essay 
on  the  subject,  partly  translated  by  Dr.  Muir,  Windisch- 
mann  describes  the  Soma  as  "the  holiest  offering  of  the 
mcient  Indian  worship"  (ii,  471);  or,  as  Muir  says,  *'the 
ishis  had  come  to  regard  Soma  as  a  god»  and  apparently  to 
be  passionately  devoted  to  liis  worship/'  Here,  from  the 
hri^crif^  Texis  of  the  latter  writer,  are  passages  showing  the 
f^nesis  of  the  belief.  First  may  be  placed  some  implying 
the  exaltation  caused  by  the  fermented  Soma-juice* 

Rxj*  Voda  vi,  47,  3,  "This  [soma]  when  drmik,  &tinniLitea  my  speech 
[or  liynui]  ;  ilm  called  forth  the  ardent  thought"  (iii,  264). 

JL  V.  ix,  25,  5.  **The  ruddy  Soma,  gtmeratiiig  h>intifl,  with  the 
powers  of  a  poet  '*  (iii,  265). 

R.  V.  Tiii,  48,  3.  **  Wo  havB  drunk  the  soma,  we  have  become  im* 
mort^d^  we  have  entered  into  light,  wc  hnve  known  tho  gods  "  (iii,  265). 

Nut  only  the  rislua  are  inspired  by  Soma,  but  also  their 
deities.  *'The  gods  drink  the  oflered  beverage/*  and  are 
•*  thrown  into  a  joyous  intoxication/*  Indra  "  performs  his 
great  deeds  under  its  influence."  It  is  said — "We  sumnKrri 
liis  soul  [that  of  Varuna]  with  Soma."  Elsewhere  the  con- 
tained supernatural  being  is  addressed  personally. 

E.  V.  ix,  110,  7,  **The  fonner  [priesta]  having  atrewwl  the  sacred 
grass,  offerijd  up  a  hymn  to  thee,  O  Soma,  for  great  strength  and  food  *• 
(Jii,  Si2a), 

it.  V.  ijc,  96,  IL  "For  through  thee,  O  pure  Soma,  our  wise  fowK 
fathers  of  old  performed  their  sacred  ritea  '*  (iii,  222). 

IL  V.  ix,  96,  18,  "  Soma,  iidhi-min<ltHJ,  rialii-maker,  bcstower  of 
good,  master  ot  &  thooasuid  songs,  the  leader  of  «kges**  (iii,  251). 
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How  literal  was  the  belief  that  by  a  draught  of  soma  the 
drinker  became  possessed,  is  proved  by  the  prayer — "  Soma 
...  do  thou  enter  into  us,  full  of  kindness."  And  then, 
showing  how  the  resulting  mental  power  was  regarded  as  a 
divine  afflatus,  we  have  the  passage  in  R  V.  ix,  97,  7 — 
"  Uttering,  like  TJibnas,  the  wisdom  of  a  sage,  the  god  (Soma) 
declares  tihie  births  of  the  gods."  Other  passages,  along  with 
this  deification  of  the  Soma,  join  the  belief  that  he  is 
present  in  the  beverage  partaken  of  alike  by  the  other  gods 
and  by  men.  Instance,  in  R  V.  ix,  42,  2,  the  words — '*  This 
god,  poured  forth  to  the  gods,  with  an  ancient  hymn,  purifies 
with  his  stream."  Further,  there  are  implied  identifications 
of  this  supernatural  being  with  a  once-living  person.  One 
of  the  less  specific  in  R  V.  ix,  107,  7,  runs — "  A  rishi,  a  sage, 
intelligent,  thou  (Soma)  wast  a  poet,  most  agreeable  to  the 
gods."  In  other  places  his  identity  is  more  specifically 
stated.  Thus,  in  the  Taittiriya  Brahmana,  ii,  3,  10,  1,  it  is 
said — "Prajapati  created  king  Soma.  After  him  the  three 
Yedas  were  created."  And  still  more  specific  are  the 
legends  which  describe  king  Soma  as  having  wives,  and 
narrate  his  disagreements  with  some  of  them.  Much  more 
exalted,  however,  is  the  character  elsewhere  given  to  him. 
•*  He  is  immortal,  and  confers  immortality  on  gods  and  men ;" 
**  the  creator  and  father  of  the  gods ; "  "  king  of  gods  and 
men."  Yet  along  with  this  ascription  of  supreme  divinity 
goes  the  belief  that  he  is  present  in  the  Soma*juice.  Here 
is  a  passage  combining  all  the  attributes : — 

B.  y.  ix,  96,  5  and  6.  *'  Soma  is  purified  ;  he  who  is  the  generator  of 
hymns,  of  Dyaus,  of  Prithivl,  of  Agni,  of  SOrya,  of  Indra,  and  of  Vishnu. 
Soma,  who  is  a  br&hm&n-priest  among  the  gods  (or  priests),  a  leader 
among  the  poets,  a  rishi  among  sages,  a  buffalo  among  wild  beasts,  a 
falcon  among  vultures,  an  axe  amid  the  forests,  advances  to  the  filter 
with  a  sound''  (iii,  266). 

The  origin  of  these  conceptions  dates  back  to  a  time  when 
the  Aryan  races  had  not  widely  diverged ;  for  like  concep- 
tions occur  in  the  Zend-Avesta.   Though  instead  ol  Somai,  W\^ 
Id 
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tbere  used  is  Haoma,  tiiei'e  is  so  general  an  agreeme 
in  to  ahoMT  identity  of  the  plant  and  of  the  worship,    Win- 
dischmann  says  the  Haoma  is  **  not  a  plant  only,  but  also  a 
J  powerful  deity  ;"  and  also  that  *'  in  both  works  (Zejid-A vesta 
and  Rig  Veda)  the  conceptions  of  the  god  and  the  sacf^^j 
juice  blend  wonderfully  with  each  other/'  ^H 

That  certain  plants  yit'lding  intoxicating  agents  are  there^ 
torn  supposed  to  cjutain  supernatural  beings,  is  a  conclusion 
nupport^d  by  other  instances — that  of  the  vine  being  one* 
Speaking  of  Soma  as  "tlie  Indian  Dionysus/*  Dr.  Muir 
quotes  from  the  BaccJut  of  Euripides  certain  passages  show- 
ing analogous  conceptions.     Of  Dionysus  it  is  said : — 

•*  He  discovered  tmd  introduced  amoDg  men  the  liquid  draught  of  the 

gmpe,  which  pitt^  au  end  to  the  eort^^ws  of  wretched  mortids  '^  (v,  S60X 

**  He,  born  a  go«l,  is  poared  oat  in  hhationa  to  gods  "  (v,  260). 

"And  this  deity  is  a  prophet*     For  Bacchic  excitement  aiid  raving 

have  in  them  much  prophetic   power.     For  when  this  god  enters  in 

J  force  into  the  body,  he  causes  thoae  who  mve  to  foretell  the  futuro  "■ 

f  (ill,  265). 

That  the  facts  are  to  be  thus  inteipreted  is  shown  by  cer- 
tain allied  but  less  developed  beUefs  found  else%vhere.  In 
Peru,  tobacco  **  has  been  called  the  sacred  herb  " — a  nervous 
stimulant  was   regarded  with    reverence.      Similarly  with 

r  another  plant  which  has  an  invigomting  effect,  coca*    **  The 

rperuvians  still  look  upon  it  [coca]  with  feelings  of  superati- 
tiouB  venemtion.    In  the  time  of  the  Inc^s  it  was  sacrificed 

^%Q  the  Sun,  the  Hu iliac  Umu,  or  hij^di  priest^  chewing  the 
Baf  during  the  ceremony."  Among  the  Chibchas,  too,  /ia^/a 
(coca)  was  used  aa  an  inspiring  agent  by  the  priests;  and 
sertain  people  chewed  and  smoked  tobacco  to  produce  the 

'power  of  divination.  In  North  Mexico,  a  kindred  notion  is 
implied  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  natives  "  have  a  great 
veneration  for  the  hidden  virtues  of  poisonous  plants,  and 
believe  that  if  they  crush  or  destroy  one,  some  harm  will 
liappen  to  them,"    And  at  the  present  time  in  the  Philippine 

Jslands,  the  Ignatius  bean^  which  contains  strychnia  and  is 
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used  as  a  medicine,  is  worn  as  an  amulet  and  held  capable  of 
miracles.* 

§  179.  The  attribution  to  a  plant  of  a  human  personality, 
and  the  consequent  tendency  towards  worship  of  the  plant, 
has  other  origins.    Here  is  one  of  them. 

In  §  148,  after  giving  some  extracts  from  the  cosmo- 
gony of  the  Amazulu,  including  the  statement  that  Unku- 
liinkulu,  their  creator,  descended  from  a  reed,  or  a  bed  of 
reeds,  I  cited  the  interpretation  of  Bp,  Callaway:  re- 
marking that  we  should  hereafter  find  a  more  natural  one. 
This  more  natural  one  is  not  derivable  from  traditions  fur- 
nished by  the  Amazulu  alone;  but  comparison  of  their 
traditions  with  those  of  neighbouring  races  discloses  it. 

Already  it  has  been  shown  that  in  South  Africa,  as  in 

*  Af  a  corollary  from  thU  group  of  beliefs,  let  me  here  add  a  possible 
explanation.  Causing  mental  exaltation,  Soma  is  described  in  the  Vedic 
hymns  as  giving  knowledge.  We  have  the  expressions — **  Soma  of  incom- 
parable wisdom ; "  *'  the  ruddy  Soma  "  has  **  the  understanding  of  a  sage  ; " 
''we  have  drunk  the  Soma,  ...  we  have  entered  into  light."  By  im- 
|»lieation,  then,  the  Soma  is  called,  if  not  a  "  tree  of  knowledge,"  still,  a 
plant  of  knowledge.  Further,  the  Soma  is  said  to  have  given  life  to  tlie  gods ; 
and  the  rejoioing  statement  of  the  rishis  is — "  We  have  drunk  the  Soma,  we 
have  become  immortaL"  As  the  source  of  an  enlivening  beverage  the  Soma  is 
thuK  a  "  tree  of  life ;"  and  how  naturally  euch  a  notion  results  from  the  effect 
of  a  nervous  stimulant,  is  shown  to  us  by  the  calling  alcohol  eau  de  vie.  Now 
with  these  facts  join  the  fact,  that  where  the  supply  of  a  valued  commodity  ia 
email,  a  superior  person  naturally  forbids  consumption  of  it  by  inferiors — the 
conquered,  slaves,  subjects.  Thus  in  Peru,  the  nervous  stimulant  coca,  or 
euea,  was  limited  to  the  royal  class  :  "  only  the  Tnca  and  his  relations,  and 
•ome  Caracas,  to  whom  the  Ynca  extended  this  favour,  were  allowed  to  eat 
the  herb  called  euea"  We  here  discern  a  probable  motive  for  interdicting 
the  use  of  a  plant  from  the  fruit  or  juice  of  wliich  a  stimulant  producing 
mental  exaltation  is  obtained — a  motive  much  more  comprehensible  than  it 
the  desire  that  subject  beings  should  continue  to  confound  good  and  evil.  A 
certain  ancient  legend  is  thus  rendered  comprehensible.  (Since  this  was 
written  I  find  that  the  sacred  tree  of  the  Assyrians,  figured  in  their  sculp- 
tures,  is  considered  by  archseologists — having  no  hypothesis  to  justify- -lo 
fepretent  the  palm-tree;  and  with  this  identification  we  may  join  the  fact 
that  even  itill,  in  fome  regions,  an  intoxicating  drink  ifl  made  b^  feni]Aii\\\i% 
palm-joiee.) 
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other  parts  of  the  world,  stories  obviously  descending  froo 
ancestml  troglodytes,  refer  to  caves  as  places   of  creation. 
Instances  before  given  may  be  supported  by  others.     Ee- 
spectiTig  the  Bechuanas,  Moffat  says — 

**  Morimo  [the  native  name  for  a  go<l]  as  well  as  num,  with  all  the 
different  speciea  of  ftuimals,  came  out  of  a  bole  or  cave  in  the  Bakone 
ci>untry,  to  the  north,  where,  say  they,  their  footmarks  are  still  to  be 
«een  in  the  indurated  rock»  which  was  at  ihat  time  eand.^ 

Again,  the  beliefs  of  the  Basutos  are  thus  given  by  Ca3alis : — 
**  A  legend  says  that  bath  men  and  animals  came  out  of  the  bowels 
of  the  e^rth  by  an  immense  hole,  the  opening  of  which  was  in  a  cavern, 
and  that  the  animals  appeiuned  first.  Another  tradition^  more  gtenerally 
I  received  among  the  Basutos,  iR,  ihat  man  »prang  up  in  a  manshy  place, 
where  reeds  wei^  growing.^ 

And  now  observe  the  unexpected  way  in  which  these  two 
traditions  of  the  Basutos  are  reconciled  with  one  another,  as 
well  as  \^ith  the  traditions  of  the  Bechuanas  and  the  Ama- 
iulu.   Here  is  a  passage  from  Arbousset  and  Daumas  : — 

**  This  spot  is  v^ij  celebrated  amongit  the  Basutos  and  the  Lighoyaa, 
not  only  because  the  lilahis  of  the  tribes  are  there^  but  because  of  a 
certain  mythoa,  in  wliich  they  are  told  that  their  ancestors  came  origin- 
ally from  that  place^  There  is  there  a  cavern  surrounded  with  xn^uvh 
reetla  and  mud,  whono©  they  believe  that  they  have  all  proceeded,*' 

'  80  that  these  several  statements  refer  to  the  same  place — 
the  place  where  Unkulunkulu  **  broke  off  in  the  beginning  " 
— where  he  "  broke  off  the  nations  from  Uthlanga  *'  [a  reed] 
— ^where  the  tribes  separated  (the  word  used  means  literally 
to  separate),    Aud  while  in  some  traditions  the  cave  became 

'dominant,  in  others  the  surroundmg  bed  of  reeds  was  alone 
recollected.  Men  carae  out  of  the  reeds — ^men  descended 
from  reeds — men  descended  from  a  reed  ;  became  one  form 
of  the  legend. 

Among  the  Amazulu  there  seems  no  resulting  worship  of 
the  reed ;  and  as,  worshipping  their  near  ancestors,  they  do 
not  worship  tlieir  remotest  ancestor  Unkulunkulu,  it  is  con- 
sistent that  they  should  not  worship  the  plant  whence  he  ia 
said  to  hav^  proceeded.    Another  South  African  race,  how- 

ever,    worship   a   plant   shui\vu\y  Te^^i\4<ei  ^  ^n  original 
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ancestor.  Of  the  Damaras,  Gralton  tells  us  "a  tree  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  universal  progenitor,  two  of  which  divide 
the  honour  '*  (Andersson  says  there  are  several).  Elsewhere 
lie  adds — **  We  passed  a  magnificent  tree.  It  was  the  parent 
of  all  the  Damaras.  •  .  .  The  savages  danced  round  and 
round  it  in  great  delight.''  In  another  place  he  thus  gives 
the  Damara  creed : — "  In  the  beginning  of  things  there  was 
a  tree,  .  •  .  and  out  of  this  tree  came  Damaras,  Bushmen, 
oxen,  and  zebras.  .  •  .  The  tree  gave  birth  to  everjrthing  else 
that  lives."  Unconnected  with  anything  further,  this  ap- 
pears to  be  an  unaccountable  belief.  But  a  clue  to  the 
origin  of  it  is  yielded  by  the  following  note  in  Andersson's 
Ngami.  *•  In  my  journey  to  the  Lake  Ngami,  ...  I  ob- 
served whole  forests  of  a  species  of  tree  called  Omumbo- 
rombonga,  the  supposed  progenitor  of  the  Damaras."  If, 
now,  we  make  the  reasonable  supposition  that  these  tribes 
descended  from  a  people  who  lived  in  forests  of  such  trees 
(and  low  types,  as  Veddahs,  Juangs,  and  wild  tribes  in  the 
interior  of  Borneo,  are  forest-dwellers),  we  may  infer  that  a 
confusion  like  that  between  a  reed  and  a  bed  of  reeds, 
originated  this  notion  of  descent  from  a  tree. 

The  inference  drawn  from  these  two  allied  cases  might 
be  questionable  were  it  unsupported;  but  it  is  supported 
by  the  inference  from  a  much  stronger  case.  Bastian  tells 
us  that  the  Congoese  proper,  according  to  their  traditions, 
have  sprung  from  trees;  and  we  are  also  told  that  "the 
forest  from  which  the  reigning  family  of  Congo  originated, 
was  afterwards  an  object  of  veneration  to  the  natives.'* 
Here,  then,  emergence  from  a  forest  is  obviously  confounded 
with  descent  from  trees ;  and  there  is  a  consequent  gito^- wor- 
ship both  of  the  forest  and  of  its  component  tree :  individual 
trees  of  the  species  being  planted  in  their  market-places. 

On  recalling  the  before-named  fact,  that  even  Sanscrit 
indiscriminately  applies  to  the  same  process  the  words 
making  and  begetting ;  we  shall  not  doubt  that  an  ini^XY^x 
language  wili  hul  to  maintain  in  tradition  t>hQ  ^\mcXlvs>xk 
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Uetween  emerging  from  a  forest  of  trees  of  a  certain  kind 
8^&d  emei'giijg  from  a  certain  kind  of  tree.  Doubt,  if  any 
remains,  will  disappear  when  wa  come  to  sundry  analogous 
cases  of  confusion  between  a  locality  whence  the  rac^  came, 
and  a  conapicuous  object  in  that  locality,  which  so  becomes 
tbo  supposed  parent  of  the  raca 


$  180.  Before  passing  to  the  thii'd  origin  of  plant-worship^ 
which,  like  the  third  origin  of  aninial-worship.  is  linguistic^ 
I  must  remind  the  reader  of  the  defects  of  language  con- 
ducing to  it,  and  exemplify  some  others, 

According  U)  Palgrave,  **  the  colours  green,  tlack,  and 
brown  are  habitually  confoun<lcd  in  common  Arabic  par- 
lance." Hunter  says  ^'Santali,  being  barren  of  abstract 
terms,  has  no  woixl  for  *  time.*  ^*  The  Karaschadales  have 
"  but  one  term  for  the  sun  and  the  moon/'  and  have  **  scarcely 
any  names  for  fish  or  birck,  which  ai*e  merely  distinguished 
by  the  moon  in  which  they  are  the  most  plentiful/'  Such 
iiistaijces  strengthen  the  conclusiou  that  undeveloped  speech 
cannot  express  the  distinction  between  an  object  and  a 
person  named  after  it. 

But  here  let  us  observe  that  this  inference  need  not  be 
left  iu  the  form  of  an  implication  :  it  may  be  directly  drawn. 
In  early  stages  of  linguistic  progress  there  can  exist  no  such 
w^ord  as  name  ;  still  less  a  word  for  the  act  of  naming.  Even 
the  ancient  Egyptian  language  had  nut  risen  to  the  power  of 
expressing  any  difference  between  "  My  name  '*  and  "  I  name 
or  call"  Undcjstood  in  the  abstract,  the  word  name  is  a 
symbol  of  symbols.  Before  a  word  can  be  conceived  as  a 
name,  it  must  be  thought  of  not  simply  as  a  sound  associated 
with  a  certain  object,  but  it  must  be  tliought  of  as  having 
the  ability  to  remind  other  persons  of  that  object;  and 
then  tins  genei-al  property  of  names  must  be  abstracted 
in  thought  from  many  examples,  before  the  conception, 
of  a  name  can  ansa  If  now  we  remembe-r  that  in  the 
languagea  of  inferior  races  the  advances  in  gcueraUzation 
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and  abstraction  are  so  slight  that»  while  there  are  words 
for  particular  kinds  of  trees,  there  is  no  word  for  tree,  and 
that,  as  among  the  Damaras,  while  each  reach  of  a  river  has 
its  special  title,  there  is  none  for  the  river  as  a  whole,  much 
less  a  word  for  river;  or  if,  still  better,  we  consider  the  fact 
that  the  Cherokees  have  thiiteen  verbs  to  express  washing 
different  parts  of  the  body  and  different  things,  but  no  word 
for  washing,  dissociated  from  the  part  or  thing  washed ;  we 
shall  see  that  social  life  must  have  passed  through  sundry 
stages,  with  their  accompanying  steps  in  linguistic  progress, 
before  the  conception  of  a  name  became  possible. 

Inductive  justification  is  not  wanting.  Unfortunately,  in 
most  vocabularies  of  the  uncivilized,  travellers  have  given 
us  only  such  equivalents  for  our  words  as  they  contain: 
taking  no  note  of  the  words  we  possess  for  which  they  have 
no  equivalents.  There  is  not  this  defect,  however,  in  the 
vocabulaHes  compiled  by  Mr.  F.  A.  de  Eoepstorff.  From 
these  it  appears  that  the  tribes  in  Great  Nicobar,  in  Little 
Nicobar,  in  Teressa,  and  in  the  Andaman  Islands,  have  no 
words  corresponding  to  our  word  name. 

The  inference,  then,  is  inevitable  If  there  is  no  word  for 
name,  it  is  impossible  for  the  narratoi-s  of  legends  to  express 
the  distinction  between  a  person  and  the  object  he  was 
named  after.  The  results  of  the  confusion  we  have  now  to 
observe  in  its  relations  to  plant- worship. 

$  181.  By  the  Tasmanians,  ^  the  names  of  men  and  women 
were  taken  from  natural  objects  and  occurrences  around,  as, 
for  instance,  a  kangaroo,  a  gum-tree,  snow,  hail,  thunder,  the 
wind."  Among  the  Hill-tribes  of  India  the  like  occurs : 
"  Cotton  "  and  "  White  Cotton  "  are  names  of  persons  among 
the  Karens.  Similarly  in  North  America.  Among  Catlin's 
portraits  occur  those  of  "The  Hard  Hickory"  a  Seneca 
warrior,  Pshan-shaw  ("  the  Sweet-scented  grass  ")  a  Eiccarr^e 
girl,  Sh4e-de-a  ("Wild  Sage")  a  Pawneepict  girl,  Mong- 
sh6ngH9haw  ("the  Bending  Willow")   a    Puncah  woman. 
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And  in  South  America  it  is  the  same.    The  Arawaka  h&f 
itidividimls  known  as  *'  Tobticco/*  •*  Tobacco-leaf/*  "  Tol 
flower; '*  and  hy  the  ancient  reruvians  one  of  the  Yncas  wa^ 
called  *'  Sayri,"  a  tobacco-plunU 

On  joining  witli  tliese  facts  the  fact  that  by  the  Pueblos, 
one  of  the  several  tribes  into  which  they  are  divided  is  called 
the  **  Tobacco-plant  race/*  we  cannot  fail  to  recognize  an 
dfleet  of  this  naming  after  plants.  Associated  as  this  clan  of 
Pueblos  is  with  other  clans  named  after  the  bear,  the  prairie* 
wolf,  the  rattle-snake,  the  hare,  which  have  severally 
descended  from  men  called  after,  and  eventually  identified 
with,  these  animals,  the  "  Tobacco-plant  race  "  has  doubtless 
descended  from  one  who  was  called  after,  and  eventually 
identified  witii,  the  tobacco-plant  In  like  manner  the 
"  Heed-grass  race,"  of  these  same  people,  may  be  concluded 
to  have  had  a  kindred  derivation ;  as  also,  among  the  tribea 
of  tliu  river  Isiinna,  the  "  Mandiocca  "  race. 

Now  if  an  animal  regarded  as  original  progenitor,  is  there- 
fore reverentially  ti'cated;  so,  too,  may  we  expect  a  plant- 
ancestor  will  be ;  not,  perhaps,  so  conspicuously,  since  the 
powers  of  plants  to  affect  the  fates  of  human  beings  are  less 
conspicuous.  But  the  idea  of  the  sacredness  of  certain 
plants  is  likely  tlms  to  originate,  and  to  generate  quasi-- 
religious  observances. 

A  converse  misinterpretation  must  here  be  noted.  Already 
we  have  seen  (§  175)  that  by  the  Salish,  the  Nisquallies,  the 
Yakimas,  not  only  birds  and  beasts,  but  also  edible  roots  are 
supposed  to  have  had  human  ancestors;  and  the  way  in 
which  misconstniction  of  names  might  lead  to  this  suppo- 
sition  was  indicated.  But  thei-e  exists  a  habit  more  specially 
conducing  to  beliefs  of  this  class.  With  various  peoples  it  is 
customary  for  the  parent  to  take  a  name  from  the  child,  and 
to  bo  known  after  its  birth  as  lather  or  mother  of  So-and-so : 
irn  instance  was  given  in  §  171,  and  the  Malays  and  Dyaks 
furnish  othei-s.  Now  if  tlie  child  has  either  an  animal-name 
or  a  plant^nome,  the  Uteral    Hindering  in  tradition  of  the 
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statement  that  a  certain  man  was  ''  the  father  of  the  turtle/' 
or  a  certain  woman  **  the  mother  of  maize/'  would  lead  to  the 
belief  that  this  animal  or  this  plant  had  a  human  progenitor. 
In  some  cases  a  figurative  use  of  these  names  of  parenthood, 
leads  in  a  still  stranger  way  to  the  same  error,  and  to  many 
kindred  errors.  An  individual  is  regarded  as  the  producer, 
or  generator,  of  some  attribute  by  which  he  or  she  is  dis- 
tingaished ;  and  is  hence  called  the  parent  of  that  attribute. 
For  example,  Mason  tells  us  of  the  Karens — 

''When  the  chfld  grows  np,  and  develops  any  particular  trait  of 
character^  the  friends  give  it  another  name,  with  ' father'  or  'mother 
attadied  to  it.  Urns,  a  boy  is  very  quick  to  work,  and  he  is  named 
*  Father  of  swiftness.'  If  he  is  a  good  shot  with  a  bow  and  arrow,  he  is 
called  '  Father  of  shooting.'  "When  a  girl  is  clever  to  contrive,  she  is 
named  '  Mo^r  of  contrivance.'  If  she  be  ready  to  talk,  she  becomes 
'Mother  of  talk.'  Sometimes  the  name  is  given  from  the  personal 
appearance.  Thus  a  very  white  girl  is  called  *  Mother  of  white  cotton  ;' 
and  another  of  an  elegant  form  is  named  '  Mother  of  the  pheasant' " 

The  Arabs  have  a  like  habit.  Here  then  we  have  kinds 
of  names  which,  misunderstood  in  after  times,  may  initiate 
beliefs  in  the  human  ancestry  not  only  of  plants  and  animals, 
but  of  other  things. 

§  182.  An  indirect  proof  that  the  attribution  of  spirits  to 
plants,  and  the  resulting  plant-worship,  have  arisen  in  one  or 
other  of  the  ways  shown,  must  be  added. 

Did  plant-worship  arise  from  an  alleged  primeval  fetich- 
ism — were  it  one  of  the  animistic  interpretations  said  to  result 
from  the  tendency  of  undeveloped  minds  to  ascribe  duality  to 
all  objects ;  there  would  be  no  explanation  of  the  conceived 
shape  of  the  plant-spirit.  The  savage  thinks  of  the  other-self 
of  a  man,  woman,  or  child,  as  like  the  man,  woman,  or  child, 
in  figure.  If,  then,  the  conception  of  plant-spirits  were,  as 
alleged,  sequent  upon  an  original  animism,  preceding  and  not 
succeeding  the  ghost-theory,  plant-spirits  ought  to  be  con- 
ceived as  plant-shaped ;  and  they  ought  to  be  conceived  as 
having  other  attributes  like  those  of  plants.     Nothing  of  the 
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kind  ia  found-     They  are  not  eupposed  to  have  any  pi 
characters  ;  and  tliey  are  supposed  to  have  many  charactefs 

unlike  those  of  plants.     Obsenx  the  facta. 

In  the  East  there  ore  stories  of  speaking  trees:  to  the 
indwelling;  doubles  in  attributed  a  faculty  which  the  ti^eea 
themselves  have  notN  The  Congo-people  place  calabashes 
of  palm-wine  at  the   f<?et  of  their  sacred  trees,  lest  they 

fiould  be  thirsty :  they  ascribe  to  them  a  liking  not  shown 
by  trees,  but  tif*at  them  aa  they  do  their  dead.  In  like 
manner  the  statement  quoted  by  Sir  J,  liUbbock  from  Old- 
fidd^  who.  at  Addac.oodah»  saw  fowls  and  many  other  things 

asficndod  as  oneringa  to  a  gigantic  ti'ee ;  the  statement  of 
Tylor,  wlio,  to  an  ancient  cypi'ess  in  Mexico,  found 
attached  by  tlie  Indians,  teeth  and  locks  of  hair  in  great 
numbers  j  the  statement  of  Hunter  tliat  once  \  year,  at 
lieerbhooni,  the  SnnUils  "make  simple  ofterings  to  a  ghost 
who  dwells  in  a  Bt:^la-tree ; "  unite  to  show  that  not  tlie 
tree^  hut  the  resident  beings  is  propitiated;  and  that  this 
has  characters  utterly  unlike  those  of  a  ti^e.  and  c  '  ^y 
like  those  of  a  human  being.  Further,  in  some  i  ,.  /  a 
wall-paintings,  female  forms  are  represented  as  emerging 
from  trees  and  dispensing  blessings. 

Still  more  conclusive  is  the  dii*ect  evidenee.  The  Sarawak 
^ipeople  believe  men  are  sometimes  metamorphosed  into  trees ; 
and  Low  further  says  tliat  the  Land-I>yaks  venerate  certain 
plants,  building  small  bamboo  altars  near  them,  to  which  is 
placed  a  ladder  to  facilitate  the  ascent  of  the  spirits  to  the 
offerings^  consisting  of  food,  water,  etc.,  placed  on  the  altar 
on  festive  occasions.  Equally  specific  is  the  concepuon  of 
the  Iroquois.  By  them  the  spirit  of  com,  the  spirit  of  heana» 
the  spirit  of  squashes,  "  are  supposed  to  have  the  forms  of 
beautiful  females  t "  recalling  the  dryads  of  classic  mythology, 
vrho,  similarly  conceive*!  as  human-sliaped  female  spirits, 
were  aacrificcil  to  in  the  same  ways  that  human  i^)irits  in 
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alized.  At  their  festivala  the  separate  f amUies  "  dance  around 
the  particular  trees  which  they  fancy  their  domestic  lares 
chiefly  haunt" 

Humonizing  with  the  foregoing  interpretations,  these  facts 
are  incongruous  with  the  animistic  interpretation. 

§  183.  Plant-worship,  then,  like  the  worship  of  idols  and 
animals,  is  an  aberrant  species  of  ancestor-worship— a  species 
somewhat  more  disguised  externally,  but  having  the  same 
internal  nature.  Though  it  develops  in  three  different 
directions^  there  is  but  one  origin. 

The  toxic  excitements  produced  by  certain  plants,  or  by 
extracts  from  them,  or  by  their  fermented  juices,  are  classed 
with  other  excitements,  as  caused  by  spirits  or  demons. 
Where  the  stimulation  is  agreeable,  the  possessing  spirit, 
taken  in  with  the  drug,  is  regarded  as  a  beneficent  being — a 
being  sometimes  identified  with  a  human  original  and  gradu- 
ally exalted  into  a  divinity  who  is  lauded  and  prayed  to. 

Tribes  that  have  come  out  of  places  characterized  by 
particular  trees  or  plants,  unawares  change  the  legend  of 
emergence  from  them  into  the  le;]^cnd  of  descent  from  them : 
words  fitted  to  convey  the  distinction  not  being  contained  in 
their  vocabularies.  Hence  the  belief  that  such  trees  are  their 
ancestors  ;  and  hence  the  regard  for  them  as  sacred. 

Further,  the  naming  of  individuals  after  plants  becomes  a 
cause  of  confusion.  Identification  of  the  two  in  tradition 
can  be  prevented  only  by  the  use  of  verbal  qualifications  that 
are  impossible  in  lude  languages ;  and  from  the  unchecked 
identification  there  arise  ideas  and  sentiments  respecting 
the  plant-ancestor,  allied  to  those  excited  by  the  animal- 
ancestor  or  the  ancestor  figured  as  human. 

Thus  the  ghost-theory,  supplying  us  with  a  key  to  other 
groups  of  superstitions,  supplies  us  with  a  key  to  the  super- 
stitions constituting  this  group — sui)erstitions  otherwise  im- 
plying gratuitous  absurdities  which  we  may  not  legitimately 
ascribe  even  to  primitive  men. 


CHAPTEE  XXIV. 

NATURE-WOBSUir. 

§  184.  Under  this  title  which,  literally  interpreted,  covers 
the  subject-matters  of  the  last  two  chapters,  but  which^  as 
conventionally  used,  has  a  narrower  meaning,  it  remains  to 
deal  with  superstitious  beliefis  concerning  the  more  con- 
spicuous inorganic  objects  and  powers. 

If  not  prepossessed  by  other  theories,  the  reader  will  anti- 
cipate parallelism  between  the  genesis  of  these  beliefs  and  tlie 
genesis  of  those  akeady  dealt  with.  That  their  derivation  is 
wholly  unlike  all  derivations  thus  far  traced,  will  seem  im- 
probable. He  will,  indeed,  see  diat  some  of  the  reasons  for 
identifying  the  adored  object  with  a  departed  humaa  being, 
no  longer  apply*  Sim  and  Moon  do  not  come  into  the  old 
home  or  haunt  the  burial-cave,  as  certain  animals  do ;  and 
therefore  cannot  for  Uiis  reason  be  regarded  as  spirits  of  the 
dead.  Seas  and  mountains  have  not,  in  common  with 
certain  plants,  the  tniit  that  parts  of  them  when  swallowed 
produce  nervous  exaltation ;  and  ascription  of  divine  natures 
to  them  cannot  thus  be  accounted  for.  But  there  remain, 
as  common  causes,  the  misinterpretation  of  traditions  and 
the  misinterpretation  of  names.  Before  dealing  with  these 
linguistic  sources  of  Nature-worsliip,  let  me  point  out  a 
further  imperfection  in  undeveloped  speech  which  co- 
operates with  the  other  imperfections. 
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In  tbe  JPtntmal  SeeolledumB  of  Mrs.  Sofnerville,  she  says 
that  her  little  brother,  on  seeing  the  great  meteor  of  1783, 
exclaimed,  ^O,  Mamma,  there's  the  moon  rinnin'  awa." 
This  description  of  an  inorganic  motion  by  a  word  rightly 
applied  only  to  an  organic  motion,  illustrates  a  peculiarity  of 
the  speech  used  by  children  and  savages.  A  child's  vocabu- 
laiy  consists  mainly  of  words  referring  to  those  living  beings 
which  chiefly  affect  it;  and  its  statements  respecting  non- 
living things  and  motions,  show  a  lack  of  words  free  from 
implications  of  vitality.  The  statements  of  uncivilized  men 
are  similarly  characterized.  The  inland  negroes  who  accom- 
panied Livingstone  to  the  west  coast,  and  on  their  return 
narrated  their  adventures,  described  their  arrival  at  the  sea 
by  the  words — "  The  world  said  to  us  *  I  am  finished ;  there 
is  no  more  of  me.' "  Like  in  form  and  like  in  implication 
were  the  answers  given  to  a  correspondent  who  was  in 
Ashantee  during  the  late  war. 

"  I  exclaimed, '  We  ought  to  be  at  Beulah  by  now,  surely.  But  what's 
that  ? '  The  answer  came  from  our  guide.  '  Tbat,  sar,  plenty  of  water 
live,  bimeby  we  walkee  cross  him.'  'Where's  Beulah,  then?'  'Oh, 
Beolah  live  other  side  him  big  hilL' " 

So,  too,  is  it  with  the  remark  which  a  Bechuana  chief  made  to 
Casalis — "  One  event  is  always  the  son  of  another,  .  .  .  and 
we  must  never  forget  the  genealogy."  The  general  truth 
that  the  poorer  a  language  the  more  metaphorical  it  is,  and 
the  derivative  truth  that  being  first  developed  to  express 
human  affairs,  it  carries  with  it  certain  human  implications 
when  extended  to  the  world  around,  is  well  shown  by  the 
fact  that  even  still  our  word  "to  be''  is  traced  back  to  a 
word  meaning  **  to  breathe."  Manifestly  this  defect 

in  early  speech  conspires  with  the  defects  we  have  already 
observed,  in  favouring  personalization.  If  anything  raises 
the  suspicion  that  an  inorganic  mass  was  once  a  human 
being,  or  is  inhabited  by  the  ghost  of  one,  the  necessity 
of  using  words  implying  life,  fosters  the  suspicion.  Taken 
alone,  this  defect  has  probably  little  influence.    Though  a 
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fetichistic  system  logically  elaborated,  may  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion  that  boiling  water  is  alive;  yet  I  see  no  eviJeiice 
that  the  child  who  remarks  of  the  boiling  water  that  *'  it 
eays  bubble,  bubble/'  ia  led  by  the  use  of  the  word  **  says  *' 
to  believe  the  water  a  living  hieing  ;  nor  is  there  any  indica- 
tion that  the  negtx)  who  represented  the  Earth  as  Baying 
**  I  am  finished,"  therefore  conceived  the  Earth  aa  a  speaking 
oreature.  All  we  can  safely  say  is  that,  given  personali* 
aatious  otherwise  caueed,  and  the  use  of  these  life-implying 
words  will  confinn  them.  In  the  v^obq  of  Kature-worship, 
as  in  the  cases  of  Animal- worship  and  Plant- worship,  the 
mislemling  beliefs  due  to  language,  take  their  rise  from 
positive  statements  accepted  (m  authority,  and  unavoidably 
misinterpi^ted. 

Yet  another  cause  of  misinteipretation  is  tlie  extremely 
variable  use  of  words  in  undeveloped  speech,  and  consequent 
wide  differences  of  interpretation  given  to  them*  Here  is 
a  passage  from  ICrapf  which  well  exemplilies  this  :■ — 

"To  tbe  question^  what  pi^ecist*  nif^ining  the  Wanika  attAch  t4>  th^ 
woni  MuJutjgu  ?  one  mid  that  Mulungu  was  thunder ;  some  thought  , 
it  meant  heaven,  the  visible  aky  ;  some,  agiiin,  were  of  opinioti  tbjiu 
Mnlungu  waa  tbe  being  who  tttused  diaeaaes  ;  whikt  others,  howoveij 
still  held  fant  to  a  feeble  notion  of  a  Supreme  Being  as  expresaed  hf% 
that  word.  Somej  too,  Ix^lieve  tliat  every  man  becomes  a  MuJungo/fl 
after  death."  ^ 

Now  when  we  are  also  told  that  Mulungu  is  the  name 
applied  by  the  Ea^t  Africans  to  their  king^ — when  we  find 
that  the  same  worI  is  employed  to  mean  thunder,  tlxe  8kj% 
the  chief  man,  an  ordinary  ghost,  it  becomes  manifest  that 
personalization  of  the  great  natural  objects  and  powers,  iajj 
not  only  easy  but  almost  inevitable.  1 

In  thus  foreshadowing  the  conclusion  that  the  worship  of 
conspicuous  objects  and  powers  around,  cone*  '  persons, 
results  from  linguistic  errors,  I  appear  to  be  i  :i\;  a^ree^ 

ment  with  the  mythologists.     But  though  misconstructioa 
of  words  is  on  both  hypotheses  the  alleged  cauaei  tho  mis- 
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constTQction  fa  different  in  land  and  the  erroneous  course 
of  thought  opposite  in  direction.  The  mythologists  hold 
that  the  powers  of  nature,  at  first  conceived  and  worshipped 
as  impersonal,  come  to  be  personalized  because  of  certain 
characters  in  the  words  applied  to  them;  and  that  the 
l^nds  concerning  the  persons  identified  with  these  natural 
powers  arise  afterwards.  Contrariwise,  the  view  here  held  is 
that  the  human  personality  is  the  primary  element ;  that  the 
identification  of  this  with  some  natural  power  or  object  is 
due  to  identity  of  name ;  and  that  the  worship  of  tliis  natural 
power  thus  arises  secondarily. 

That  the  contrast  between  these  two  modes  of  interpreta- 
tion may  be  clearly  understood,  let  us  take  an  illustration. 

§  185.  All  winter  the  beautiful  Sunshine,  pursued  by  the 
dark  Stonn,  was  ever  hiding  herself— now  behind  the  clouds, 
now  below  the  mountains.  She  could  not  steal  forth  from 
her  concealment  for  more  than  a  short  time  without  being 
again  chased  with  swift  footsteps  and  loud  thundering  noise ; 
and  had  quickly  to  retreat.  After  many  moons,  however, 
the  Storm,  chasing  less  furiously  and  seeing  her  more  clearly, 
became  gentler;  and  Sunshine,  gaining  courage,  from  time  to 
time  remained  longer  visible.  Stonn  failing  to  capture  by 
pursuit,  and  softened  by  her  charms,  made  milder  advances. 
Finally  came  their  union*  Then  the  Earth  rejoiced  in  the 
moist  warmth ;  and  from  them  were  born  plants  wliich 
covered  its  surface  and  made  it  gay  with  flowers.  But  every 
autumn  Storm  begins  to  frown  and  growl;  Sunshine  flies 
from  him ;  and  the  pursuit  begins  again. 

Supposing  the  Tasmanians  had  been  found  by  us  in  a 
semi-civilized  state  with  a  mythology  containing  some  such 
legend  as  this,  the  unhesitating  interpretation  put  upon  it, 
after  the  method  now  accepted,  would  be  that  the  observed 
effects  of  mingled  sunshine  and  storm  were  thus  figuratively 
expressed ;  and  that  the  ultimate  lepreseuiatiou  ot  ^xtli^Yvycl^ 
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and  Storm  as  persons  who  once  lived  on  the  Earth,  was  due 

to  the  natural  mythopoeic  tendency,  which  took  its  direction 
from  the  genders  of  the  words. 

Contrariwise,  how  would  such  a  supposed  Tasmaniiin 
legend  be  explained  in  pursuance  of  the  h>^thesis  here 
Bt  forth  ?  As  already  shown,  birth-names  among  uncivilized 
nces,  taken  from  the  incidents  of  the  moment,  often  refer  to 
the  time  of  day  and  the  weather.  Catlin  gives  us  portraits 
of  Ojibbeway  Indiana  named  "  The  Driving  Cloud,"  **  The 
Moonlight  Night,"  **  The  Hail  Storm  "  Among  names  which 
Mason  enumerates  as  given  by  the  Karens,  are  '*  Evening/' 
••  Moon-rising "  etc  Hence  there  is  nothing  anomaloua  in 
the  fact  that  "  Ploo-ra-na-loo-na/*  meaning  Sunshine,  is  the 
name  of  a  Tasmauian  woman ;  nor  is  there  anytliing  anoma- 
lous in  the  fact  that  among  the  Tasmaniana  "Hail/* 
**  Thunder/*  and  ^  Wind  *'  occur  as  names,  as  they  do  among 
the  American  Indians  as  shown  by  Catlings  portraits  of 
"The  Roaring  Thunder/'  "The  Red  Thunder/*  *'The  Strong 
Wind/*  "The  Walking  Rain/*  The  inference  here  drawn, 
thei^efore,  harmonizing  with  all  preceding  inferences,  is  that 
the  initial  step  in  the  genesis  of  such  a  myth,  would  be  the 
naming  of  human  beings  Storm  and  Sunshine;  that  from  the 
contusion  inevitably  arising  in  tradition  between  them  and 
the  natural  agents  having  the  same  names,  would  result  this 
personalizing  of  these  natural  agents,  and  the  ascription  to 
them  of  human  origins  and  human  adventures :  the  legend, 
once  having  thus  germinated,  beings  in  successive  generations, 
elaborated  and  moulded  into  fitness  with  the  phenomena. 

Let  us  now  consider  more  closely  which  of  these  tw«> 
hypotheses  is  most  congruous  with  the  lawa  of  mind,  and 
with  the  facts  as  various  races  present  thenu 


§  186.   Human    intelligence,    civilized    and    savage^    in 
mon  with  intelligence  at  large,  proceeds  by  the  classing 
%f  oT»jects,   attributes,  acts,  each  with  its  kind.    The  very 

nature  of  intelligence,   then,   forbids   the   assumption   that 
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primitive  men  will  gratuitously  class  unlike  things  as  akin 
to  one  another.  In  proportion  as  the  nnlikeness  is  great 
must  there  be  great  resistance  to  putting  them  in  the  same 
groups  And  if  things  wholly  unallied  are  bracketed  as  of  the 
same  nature,  some  strong  mental  bias  must  furnish  the 
needful  coercive  force. 

What  likeness  can  we  find  between  a  man  and  a  mountain  f 
Save  that  they  both  consist  of  matter,  scarcely  any.  The 
one  is  vast^  the  other  relatively  minute ;  the  one  is  of  no 
definite  shape,  the  other  symmetrical ;  the  one  is  fixed,  the 
other  locomotive ;  the  one  is  cold,  the  other  warm ;  the  one 
is  of  dense  substance,  the  other  quite  soft;  the  one  has 
little  internal  structure  and  that  irregular,  the  other  is 
elaborately  structured  internally  in  a  definite  way.  Hence 
the  classing  of  them  in  thought  as  akin,  is  repugnant  to  the 
laws  of  thought ;  and  nothing  but  unlimited  faith  can  cause 
a  belief  in  their  alleged  relationship  as  progenitor  and 
progeny.  There  are,  however,  misinterpreted  statements 
which  lead  to  this  belief. 

Eead  first  the  following  passages  from  Bancroft : — 

''  Tk^Tiam,  the  creator  of  the  imiverse,  is  a  powerful  deity  among  the 
Chinooks,  who  have  a  mountain  named  after  him  from  a  belief  that  he 
there  turned  himself  into  stone." 

"  The  Califomian  tribes  believe  ...  the  Navajos  came  to  light  from 
the  bowels  of  a  great  mountain  near  the  river  San  Juan." 

"The  citizens  of  Mexico  and  those  of  Tlatelolco  were  wont  to  visit  a 
biU  caUed  Gacatepec,  for  they  said  it  was  their  mother." 

Of  the  Mexicans  Prescott  writes : — **  A  puerile  superstition 
of  the  Indians  regarded  these  celebrated  mountains  as  gods, 
and  Iztaccihuatl  as  the  wife  of  her  more  formidable  neigh- 
bour," Popocatepetl.  Of  the  Peruvians,  who  worshipped  the 
snow-mountains,  we  read  that  at  Potosi  "  there  is  a  smaller 
hill,  very  similar  to  the  former  one,  and  the  Indians  say 
that  it  is  its  son,  and  call  it  .  .  .  the  younger  Potosi."  Now 
observe  the  clue  to  these  beliefs  furnished  by  Molina.  He 
says  the  principal  htiaca  of  the  Yncas  was  that  of  the  hill, 
Huanacauri,  whence  their  ancestors  were  said  to  have  com- 
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menced  their  journey.  It  is  described  as  **  a  great  figure  ot , 
a  man,**  **  This  huaca  was  of  Ayar-cachi,  one  of  the  fou 
brotliers  who  were  said  k>  have  come  out  of  the  cave 
Tampu."  And  a  prayer  addressed  to  it  was : — "  O  Huana- 
cauri!  our  father,  may  .  •  .  thy  son,  the  Ynca,  always 
retain  his  youth,  and  grant  that  he  may  prosper  in  all  ha 
undeitakes.     And  to  us,  thy  sons,"  etc 

One  way  in  which  a  mountain  comes  to  bo  worshipped 
anceskkt,  is  here  made  manifest     It  is  the  place  whence  the 
race  came,  the  source  of  the  race,  the  parent  of  the  race :  tli©^ 
distinctions  implied  by  the  diflerent  words  here  used  beiii^^ 
in  rude  languages,  inexpressible.    Either  the  early  progeni* 
toi-8  of  a  tribe  were  dwellers  in  caves  on  the  mountain;  otJ 
the  mountain,  marking  conspicuously  the  elevated  i-egion  they»1 
migrated  from,  is  ideutilied  as  the  object  whence  they  sprang. 
We  find  this  connexion  of  ideas  elsewhere.     Various  peoplesJ 
of  India  who  have  spread  from  the  Himalayas  to  the  lower 
lands,  point  to  tlie  snowy  peaks  m  the  other  world  to  which 
tlieir  dead  return.     Among  some,  the  traditional  migratioaJ 
has  become  a  genesis,  and  has  originated  a  worship.    Tlius 
the  Santals  regard  the  eastern  Himalayas  as  thair  natal 
region ;  and  Hunter  tells  us  that  *'  the  national  god  of  the 
Santals  is  Marang  Burn,  tlie  great  mauntain,'*  who  is  **  the 
divinity  who  watched  over  their  birth/'  and  who  "is  invoked 
with  bloody  ofierings/' 

Wlien  we  remember  that  even  now  among  ourselves,  a* 
Scotch  laird,  called  by  the  name  of  his  place^  is  verbally 
identified  with  it.  and  might  in  times  when  language  was 
vague  have  readily  become  confounded  in  legend  with  the 
high  stronghold  in  which  he  lived  ;  when  we  remember,  too, 
that  even  now,  in  our  developed  language^  the  word  "de^ 
Bcend ''  means  either  coming  down  from  a  higher  level  or 
coming  down  from  an  ancestor,  and  depends  for  its  intt>rpre* 
tation  on  the  context ;  we  cannot,  in  presence  of  the  above 
facts,  doubt  that  montitain-woi^hip  in  some  eases  arises  from 
nvslaking  the  traditional  source  ot  iW  tatci^  W  \.W  tvajdi- 
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tional  parentage  of  the  raca  This  interpretation  atrengthenSi 
and  ia  atrengthened  by,  a  kindred  interpretation  of  tree- 
worship  given  in  the  last  chapter. 

There  is  another  possible  linguistic  cause  for  conceptions  of 
this  kind.  '* Mountain"  and  "  Great  Mountain  "  are  used  by 
primitive  men  as  names  of  honour :  the  king  of  Pango-Pango 
(Samoa)  is  thus  addressed.  Elsewhere  I  have  suggested 
that  a  personal  name  arising  in  this  way,  may  have  initiated 
the  belief  of  the  New  Zealand  chief,  who  claimed  the  neigh- 
bouring volcano,  Tongariro,  as  his  ancestor:  such  ancestor 
possibly  having  acquired  this  metaphorical  name  as  expres- 
sive of  his  fiery  nature.  One  further  fact  may  be  added  in 
support  of  the  belief  that  in  some  cases  mountain-worship 
thus  arises  as  an  aberrant  form  of  ancestor-worship.  Writing 
of  the  Araucanians,  and  stating  that  "there  is  scarcely  a 
material  object  which  does  not  furnish  them  with  a  discrimi- 
native name  "  of  a  family,  Thompson  specifies  "  Mountains  " 
as  among  their  family  names. 

§  187.  Save  in  respect  of  its  motion,  which,  however,  is  of 
utterly  different  character,  the  Sea  has  even  less  in  common 
with  a  man  than  a  mountain  has :  in  form,  in  liquidity,  in 
structurelessness,  it  is  still  more  unlike  a  person.  Yet  the 
Sea  has  been  personalized  and  worsliipped,  alike  in  the 
ancient  East  and  in  the  West.  Aniaga  says  of  the  I'eni- 
vians  tliat  "  all  who  descend  from  the  Sierra  to  tlie  plains 
worship  the  sea  when  they  approach  it,  and  pull  out  the  hcdr 
of  their  eyebrows,  and  offer  it  up,  and  pray  not  to  get  sick." 
Whence  tliis  superstition  ? 

We  have  inferred  tliat  confusing  tlic  derivation  from  a 
place  with  the  derivation  of  parenthood,  has  led  to  tlie 
woi-ship  both  of  mountains  and  of  the  trees  composing  a 
forest  once  dwelt  in.  Ocean- worship  seems  to  have  had,  in 
some  cases,  a  parallel  genesis.  Though  when  we  call  sailors 
''sea-men,"  our  oi^ganized  knowledge  and  develo^g^  \dSi- 
gu^ge  save  us  from  the  enoT  wliich  literal  mV/^\eXjdXhssa 
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might  cause ;  yet  a  primitive  people  on  whose  shores  there 
arrived  tinknown  men  from  an  unknown  scarce,  and  who 
fijx^ke  of  them  as  *'  men  of  the  sea,"  would  be  very  apt  thus 
to  originate  a  tradition  describing  them  as  coming  out  of  the 
sea  or  being  produced  by  it  The  change  from  **  men  of 
the  sea'*  to  "children  of  the  sea"  is  an  easy  one — one 
paralleled  by  figures  of  speech  among  ourselves ;  and  from 
the  name  "children  of  the  sea'*  legend  would  natural!; 
evolve  a  conception  of  the  sea  as  generator  or  parent,  Tnist- 
wortliy  evidence  in  support  of  this  conclusion^  I  cannot 
furnislL  Though  concerning  Peruvians,  the  Italian  Benzoni 
says — "They  think  that  we  are  a  congelation  of  the  sea» 
and  have  been  nourished  by  the  fmth ;  **  yet  this  statement, 
reminding  us  of  the  Greek  myth  of  Aphrodite,  is  attributed 
to  a  verbal  misconstruction  of  his*  Still  it  may  be  held  that 
by  a  savage  or  semi-civilized  people*  who  are  without  evem^M 
the  idea  of  lands  beyond  the  ocean-horLeon,  there  can  hardly^B 
be  formed  any  other  conception  of  marine  invaders,  who 
have  no  apparent  origin  but  the  ocean  itselL 

That  belief  in  descent  from  the  Sea  as  a  progenitor  some- 
times arises  through  misinterpretation  of  individual  names, 
is  likely.  Indirect  evidence  is  yielded  by  the  fact  that  a 
native  religious  reformer  who  appeared  among  the  Iroquois 
about  1800  was  called  **  Haiidsome  Lake ; "  and  if  "  lake  *' 
may  become  a  proper  name,  it  seems  not  improbable  that 
"  ocean  **  may  do  so.  There  is  direct  evidence  too ;  namely 
the  statement  of  Garcilasao,  alre^idy  f|noted  in  another  con- 
nexion (§  164),  that  the  Sea  was  clauned  by  some  clans  of 
Peruvians  as  their  ancestor* 


5  188.  If  asked  to  instance  a  familiar  appearance  still  le 
human    in    its    attributes    than  a  mountain  or  the  sea,  we 
mighty  after  reflection,  hit  on  the  one  to  be  next  dealt  with.* 
the  Dawn,  as  perhaps  the  most  remote  imaginable :  having 
not  ev  '  "ty,  nor  definite  *shape,  nor  duratioa     Wi 

the  pi  ,  then,  led  by  linguistic  needs  to  persona 
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the  Dawnt  And,  having  personalized  it,  did  he  invent  a 
biography  for  it  ?  Affirmative  answers  are  currently  given ; 
but  with  very  little  warrant 

Treating  of  the  dawn-myth.  Prof.  Max  Miiller,  in  his 
Ledurta  on  the  Science  of  Language,  takes  first  Saram&  as  one 
embodiment  of  the  dawn.  He  quotes  with  qualified  assent 
Prof.  Kuhn's  ''  conclusion  that  Saram&  meant  storm."  He 
does  not  doubt  that  "  the  root  of  Saram&  is  sar,  to  go."  He 
says : — ^  Admitting  that  Saramft  meant  originally  the  runner, 
bow  does  it  follow  that  the  runner  was  meant  for  storm  ?  " 
Recognizing  the  fact  that  an  allied  word  meant  wind  and 
cloud,  he  alleges  that  this  is  habitually  masculine  in  San- 
scrit ;  but  admits  that  if  the  Veda  gave  Saramft  the  "  qualities 
of  the  wind  "  this  incongruity  "  would  be  no  insurmountable 
objection."  He  then  gives  Saram3,'s  adventures  in  search  of  the 
cows  ;  and  says  it  yields  no  evidence  that  SaramS,  is  **  repre- 
sentative of  the  storm."  After  saying  that  in  a  fuller  version 
of  the  story,  Saram&  is  described  as  "the  dog  of  the  gods  "  sent 
by  Indra  "  to  look  for  the  cows  " — after  giving  from  another 
source  the  statements  that  Sarami,  refusing  to  share  the  cows 
with  them,  asks  the  robbers  for  a  drink  of  milk,  returns  and 
tells  a  lie  to  Indra,  is  kicked  by  him,  and  vomits  the  milk. 
Prof.  Max  Miiller  gives  his  own  interpretation.     He  says  : — 

"  This  being  nearly  the  whole  evidence  on  which  we  must  form  our 
opinion  of  the  original  conception  of  SaramA,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  she  was  meant  for  the  early  dawn,  and  not  for  the  storm." 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  sample  of  myth-rendering.  It  is 
agreed  that  the  root  is  sar,  to  go  ;  from  which  one  distin- 
guished philologist  infera  that  Sarama  meant  the  runner  and 
therefore  the  storm  (allied  words  meaning  wind  and  cloud)  ; 
while  another  distinguished  philologist  thinks  this  inference 
erroneous.  SaramU  in  the  legend  is  a  woman ;  and  in  some 
versions  a  dog.  It  is,  however,  concluded  that  she  is  the 
dawn,  because  an  epithet  applied  to  her  means  quick ;  and 
because  another  epithet  means  fortunate;  and  because  she 
appears  before  Indra;    and  because  of  sundry  metaphors 
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which,  if  cows  stand  for  clouds,  may  be  applied  figitrativel; 
to  mean  the  Q\a\yn.  On  the  strength  of  these  yague  agi^ee 
ments  Prof,  Max  Miiller  thinks — 

"  Tlie  myth  of  which  we  have  collected  the  fmnr|nents  is  clear  enoiijt,'ll»l 
It  is  a  reproduction  of  the  old  stoiy  of  the  break  of  day.    The  bright  1 
oowi,  the  rtiyn  of  the  sun  or  the  rain-cloudA — for  both  go  by  the  B&me 
jMme — have  been  stolen  b/  the  j^ovveis  of  djuknetsa,  by  the  NigLt  a&d 
her  manifold  progeuj/'  etc,  etc. 

Thus,  notwithstanding  all  the  discrepancies  and  contradic- 
tions^  and  though  the  root  of  the  name  gives  no  colour  to  the 
interpretation,  yet  because  of  certain  metaphors  (which  in 
primitive  speech  are  so  loosely  used  as  to  mean  almost  any* 
thing)  we' are  asked  to  believe  that  men  personalised  a  trana^^^ 
itory  appearance  as  unlike  humanity  as  can  be  conceived.       ^H 

Whatever  difficulties  stand  in  the  way  of  the  alternative 
interpretation,  it  has  facts  instead  of  hypotheses  to  start 
from.  It  may  be  that  sometimes  Dawn  is  a  complimentary 
metaphorical  name  given  to  a  rosy  girl;  tliough  I  can  give 
no  evidence  of  this.  But  that  Dawn  is  a  birth-name,  we 
have  clear  proof.  Naming  the  newly-born  from  concurrent 
events,  we  have  seen  to  lie  a  primitive  pi-actice.  Of  names 
so  origin,  ♦iug  among  the  Karens,  Mason  instances  "  Harvest/' 
•*  February,"  "  Father^returned."  As  we  saw  (§  185),  he 
shows  that  times  of  the  day  are  similarly  ntilized ;  and 
among  the  names  hence  derived,  he  gives  "  Sunrise,"  South 
America  supplies  an  instance,  Hans  Stade  was  present  at 
the  naming  of  a  child  among  the  Tupia,  who  was  called 
Koem — the  morning  (one  of  its  forefathers  having  also  been 
similarly  named) ;  and  Captain  Burton,  the  etlitor,  adds  in  a 
note  that  Couma  piranga  means  liUirally  the  moniing-red  or 
Aurora  Another  case  occurs  in  New  Zealand.  Ilangihae^ita^ 
a  Maori  chiefs  name,  is  interpreted  "  heavenly  dawn ; " 
("  lightning  of  heaven  "  l)eing  another  chiefs  name)*  If,  then, 
Dawn  is  an  actual  name  for  a  person — if  it  has  probably 
often  beeji  given  to  those  born  early  in  the  morning;  tho 
liiuUtions  concerning  one  of  snch  who  became  noted,  would« 
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!n  the  mind  of  the  nncritical  savage,  lead  to  identification 
with  the  Dawn ;  and  the  adventures  would  be  interpreted  in 
such  manner  as  the  phenomena  of  the  Dawn  made  most 
feasible.  Further,  in  regions  where  this  name  had  been 
borne  either  by  members  of  adjacent  tribes,  or  by  members 
of  the  same  tribe  living  at  difiTerent  times,  incongruous  gene- 
alogies and  conflicting  adventures  of  the  Dawn  would  result 

§  189.  Is  there  a  kindred  origin  for  the  worship  of  Stars  ? 
Can  these  also  become  identified  with  ancestors  ?  This 
seems  difficult  to  conceive ;  and  yet  there  are  facts  justifying 
the  suspicion  that  it  has  been  so. 

The  Jews  regarded  stars  as  living  beings  who  in  some 
cases  transgressed  and  were  pimished ;  and  kindred  notions 
of  tlieir  animation  existed  among  the  Greeks.  If  we  ask 
for  the  earlier  forms  of  such  beliefs,  which  now  appear  so 
strange,  savages  supply  them.  The  Tatagonians  say  "tliat 
the  stars  are  old  Indians."  "  In  Fiji  large  '  shooting  stars ' 
are  said  to  be  gods;  smaller  ones,  the  departing  souls  of 
men."  The  Hervey  Islanders  think  that  tlie  ghosts  of 
warriors  killed  in  battle,  go  to  the  top  of  a  mountain  and 
"leap  into  the  azure  expanse,  where  they  float  fifi  specks. 
Hence  this  elysium  of  the  brave  is  often  chilled  specklaiid  " 
[i.e.,  star-land  :  they  become  stars].  The  South  Australians 
think  "  the  constellations  are  groups  of  children."  "  Three 
stars  in  one  of  the  constellations  are  said  to  have  been 
formerly  on  the  Earth :  one  is  the  man,  another  his  wife,  and 
the  smaller  one  their  dog ;  and  their  employment  is  that  of 
hunting  opossums  through  the  sky."  The  implication  that 
human  beings  get  into  the  heavens,  recurs  in  the  Tasma- 
nian  tradition  that  tire  was  brought  by  two  black  fellows, 
who  threw  the  fire  among  the  Tasmanians,  and  after  staying 
awhile  in  the  land,  became  the  two  stars,  Castor  and  Pollux. 
Possibly  the  genesis  of  this  story  was  that  the  coupled  lights 
of  these  stars  were  fancied  to  be  the  distant  fires  lighted  by 
these  men  after  they  went  away.    Such  a  conception  occurs 
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among  tlie  North  Americans,  who  say  that  the  Milky  Way : 
"  the  '  Path  of  Spirits/  *  the  Road  of  Souls/  where  they  travi 
to  the  land  beyond  the  grave,  and  where  their  camp-fires  may 
be  seen  blazing  as  brighter  stars.**  It  liarmonizes,  too^  with 
tlie  still  more  concrete  beUef  of  some  North  Americans,  that 
their  medicine-men  have  gone  up  through  holes  in  the  sky, 
have  found  the  Sun  and  Moon  walking  about  there  like 
human  creatures,  have  walked  about  with  them,  and  looked 
down  through  their  peepholes  upon  the  Earth  below. 

Definite  explanation  of  such  ideai  is  difficult  so  long 
we  frame  hypotheBes  only ;  but  it  becomes  less  difficult  wh* 
we  turn  to  the  facts.  These  same  peoples  have  a  legend 
yielding  us  a  feasible  solution.  First  noting  that  Robinson 
describes  certain  other  Califomians  as  worshipping  for  their 
chief  god  something  in  the  form  of  a  stuHed  coyote,  read  this 
legend  of  the  Coyote,  current  among  one  of  the  Califomian 
tribes — the  Cahi-ocs.    The  Coyote  was— 

"so  proud  that  he  determined  to  have  a  dance  through  heaven  itself, 
having  chosen  sa  his  f  j^artner  a  certain  gtar  that  used  to  paaB  quite  dose 
by  a  mountain  where  he  spent  a  good  deal  of  \m  time.  So  he  called  out 
W0tt  the  dtar  to  take  him  by  the  paw  and  they  ^ould  go  round  the  world 
Hbc^ther  for  a  night ;  but  the  star  only  laughed,  and  winked  in  an 
excessively  provoking  way  from  time  to  time.  The  Coyote  persisted 
angrily  in  his  demand,  and  barked  and  barked  at  the  star  all  round 
heaven,  till  the  twinkling  thing  grew  tired  of  hia  noise  and  told  him  to 
be  quiet  and  he  should  be  Uiken  ueit  night.  Next  night  the  star  came 
quite  uj>  cloee  to  the  clitf  where  tlie  Coyote  stood,  w^ho  leiiping  was  able 
to  catch  on.  Away  they  danced  together  through  the  blue  beavexia. 
Fine  Fjiort  it  was  for  a  while  ;  but  oh,  it  grew  bitter  cold  up  there  for  a 
Coyote  of  the  earth,  and  it  was  an  awful  sight  to  look  down  to  where  the 
brood  Klajnath  lay  like  a  sUck  bow-etiing  and  the  Cahroc  villagea  like 
arrow-heada.  Woe  for  the  Coyote  I  his  numb  paws  have  slipped  their 
hold  on  hia  bright  companion;  dark  is  the  partner  that  leads  the  danc9 
now,  and  the  name  of  him  is  Death.  Ten  long  snows  the  Coyote  is  in 
falling,  and  when  he  atrikee  the  earth  he  is '  smashed  as  flat  as  a  willow- 
mat' — Coyotes  must  not  daiioe  with  stars.'' 

When  we  remember  that  this  conception  of  the  heavens  aaJ 
resting  on,  or  adjacent  to,  the  mountain  tops,  is  general! 
among  the  uncivilized  and  semi-civilized  ^  and  that  access  IM 
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the  heavens  after  some  such  method  as  the  one  descrihed, 
presents  no  difficulty  to  the  uncritical  mind  of  the  primitive 
man ;  the  identification  of  stars  with  persons  will  seem  less 
incomprehensible.  Though  the  ancestral  coyote  meets  with 
a  catastrophe,  like  catastrophes  are  not  necessarily  alleged 
of  other  ancestral  animals  who  thus  get  into  the  heavens. 
Special  hills,  and  special  groups  of  stars  seen  to  rise  from 
behind  them,  being  identified  as  those  referred  to  in  the 
legends,  the  animal-ancestors  said  to  have  ascended  may 
become  known  as  constellations.  Here,  at  least,  seems  a 
feasible  explanation  of  the  strange  fact,  that  the  names  of 
animals  and  men  were,  in  early  times,  given  to  clusters  of 
stars  which  in  no  way  suggest  them  by  their  appearances. 

That  misinterpretation  of  proper  names  and  metaphorical 
titles  has  played  a  part  in  this  case,  as  in  other  cases,  is 
possible.  One  of  the  Amazon  tribes  is  called  "  Stars."  The 
name  of  a  Dyak  chief  is  rendered — **tlic  bear  of  Heaven." 
And  in  Assyrian  inscriptions,  Tiglath-pileser  is  termed  "  the 
bright  constellation,"  "the  ruling  constellation."  Literal 
acceptance  of  legends  containing  such  names  has,  in  the 
earliest  stages,  probably  lead  to  identification. 

If  ancestors,  animal  or  human,  supposed  to  have  migrated 
to  the  heavens,  become  identified  with  certain  stars,  there 
result  the  fancies  of  astrology.  A  tribal  progenitor  so  trans- 
lated, will  be  conceived  as  still  caring  for  his  descendants ; 
while  the  progenitors  of  other  tribes  (when  conquest  has 
united  many)  will  be  conceived  as  unfriendly.  Hence  may 
result  the  alleged  good  or  ill  fortune  of  being  looked  down 
upon  at  birth  by  this  or  that  star. 

§  190.  Supposed  accessibility  of  the  heavens  makes  simi- 
larly easy  the  identification  of  the  Moon  with  a  man  or 
with  a  woman. 

Sometimes  the  traditional  person  is  believed  to  reside 
in  the  Moon ;  as  by  the  Loucheux  branch  of  the  Tinneh^ 
who,  while  supplicating  him  for  success  in  hunting,  say  that 
17 
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he  •*  once  liveil  araong  them  as  ft  poor  ragged  boy."*  Mora 
frequently,  however,  there  is  an  alleged  metamorphosis. 
The  Esquimaux  think  Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars  **are  spirits  of 
departed  Esquimau:^,  or  of  some  of  the  lower  animals; "  and 
the  Sijiith  AustitJiaus  believe  that  the  Sun,  Moon^  etc*,  are 
living  beings  who  once  inhabited  the  earth.  Clearly,  then, 
certain  low  races,  who  do  not  worship  the  heavenly  bodies, 
have  nevertheless  personalized  these  by  vaguely  identifying 
them  with  ancestors  in  genemh  Biogitiphies  of  the  Moon 
do  not  here  occur;  but  we  find  biogi'aphies  among  races 
which  are  advanced  enough  to  keep  up  traditions.  The 
Chibchas  say  that  when  on  Earth,  Chia  taught  evil,  and  that 
Boehica,  their  deified  instructor, "  translated  her  to  heaven, 
to  become  the  wife  of  the  Sim  and  to  illuminate  the  niglits 
without  appearing  at  daytime  [on  account  of  the  bad  tilings 
she  had  ta tight],  and  tliat  since  then  there  has  been  a  Moon.*' 
The  Mexican  story  was  that,  **  together  with  the  man  who 
threw  himself  into  tlie  fire  and  came  out  the  Sun,  anotlier 
went  in  a  cave  and  came  out  the  Moon/' 

Has  identification  of  tlie  Moon  with  pei-sons  who  once 
lived,  been  caused  by  misinterpretation  of  names  ?  Indirect 
evidence  would  justify  ns  in  suspecting  this,  even  were  tliere 
no  dkect  evidence.  In  savage  and  semi-civilized  mythologies, 
tlie  Moon  is  more  commonly  represented  as  female  than  as 
male ;  and  it  needs  no  quotations  to  remind  the  reader  how 
often,  in  poetry,  a  beautiful  woman  is  either  compared  to  the 
Moon  or  metapboricaily  called  the  Moon.  And  if,  in 
primitive  times,  Moon  was  used  aa  a  complimentaiy  name 
for  a  woman,  erroneous  identification  of  person  and  object^ 
naturally  originated  a  lunar  mytli  wherever  tlie  woman  so 
named  survived  in  tradition. 

To  this,  which  is  a  hypothetical  argnment,  is  to  be  added 
an  argument  based  on  fact  Whether  it  supplies  compU- 
mentary  names  or  not,  the  Moon  certainly  supplies  birth- 
names.  Among  those  which  Mason  enumerates  as  given 
by  the  Karens,  ia  "Full  Moon,*'     Obviously,  peoples  who 
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distinguish  children  bj  the  incidents  of  their  birth,  using, 
as  in  Africa,  days  of  the  week,  and  as  we  have  seen  in  other 
cases^  times  of  the  day,  will  also  use  phases  of  the  Moon. 
And  since  many  peoples  have  this  custom,  birth-names  derived 
from  phases  of  the  Moon  have  probably  been  common,  and 
subsequent  identifications  with  the  Moon  not  rare. 

And  here  a  significant  correspondence  may  be  noted. 
Birth-names  derived  from  the  Moon  will  habitually  refer  to 
it  either  as  rising  or  setting,  or  else  as  in  oue  of  its  phases 
— ^waxing,  full,  waning :  a  state  of  the  Moon,  ratlier  than  the 
Moon  itself,  will  be  indicated.  Now  the  Egyptian  goddess 
Bubastis,  appears  to  have  been  the  new  Moon  (some  evidence 
implies  the  full) — at  any  rate  a  phase.  The  symbolization 
of  Artemis  expresses  a  like  limitation ;  as  does  also  that  of 
Selene.  And  'in  his  Mythology  of  the  Aryan  Nations^  Sir 
G.  W.  Cox  tells  us  that  16  is  "  pre-eminently  the  homed " 
or  young  Moon ;  while  Pandia  is  the  full  Moon.  How  do 
these  facts  harmonize  with  the  current  interpretation?  Is 
the  tyranny  of  metaphor  so  great  that,  of  itself,  it  compels 
this  change  of  personality  ? 

§  191.  Naturally,  we  may  expect  to  find  that,  in  common 
with  the  Stars  and  the  Moon,  the  Sun  has  been  personalized 
by  identification  with  a  traditional  human  being. 

Already  implied  by  some  of  the  above-quoted  statements 
respecting  the  Moon,  this  is  implied  more  distinctly  by 
statements  now  to  be  quoted.  Tl.e  original  parent  of  the 
Comanches,  like  themselves  but  of  gigantic  stature,  lives, 
they  say,  in  the  Sun.  So,  too,  "  the  Chechemecas  called  the 
Sun  their  father."  Of  the  Olchones,  Bancroft  says — **  The 
sun  here  begins  to  be  connected,  or  identified  by  name,  with 
that  great  spirit,  or  rather,  that  Big  Man,  who  made  the  earth 
and  who  rules  in  the  sky ; "  and  he  also  says  of  the  Tinneh 
that  "  some  of  them  believe  in  a  good  sj^irit  called  Tihugun, 
*my  old  friend,'  supposed  to  reside  in  the  sun  and  in  the 
moon*''    By  the  Salive,  one  of  the  Oiinoco  tribes,  the  Sua  ia 
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named  *'the  man  of  the  Earth  abore.**  Among  the  h 
civilized  American  peoples,  then^  the  implication  of  origin 
existence  on  Earth  and  subsequent  migration  to  the  sky,  is 
general  only.  Their  conception  is  on  a  level  with  that  of  the 
African  (a  Barotse),  who,  wlien  asked  whether  a  halo  round 
the  Sun  portended  rain,  replied — **0  no,  it  ib  the  Barimo 
(goda  or  departed  spirits)  who  have  called  a  picho  i  don't  you 
see  they  have  the  Lord  (sun)  in  the  centre?":  the  belief 
doubtless  being  that  as  tlie  rest  of  the  celestial  assemblage 
had  once  been  on  Earth,  so,  too,  had  their  chief.  But  among 
more  advanced  American  peoples,  the  terrestrial  personality 
of  the  Sun  is  definitely  stated : — 

'*  According  to  the  IndknB  [of  Ttaflcala]  the  Sun  was  a  god  so' 
leprous  Jind  sick  that  he  couJd  not  move.    TTie  other  gods  pitied  him, 
and  coiistnicied  a  ^^ery  larjs^e  oven  and  lighted  an  enormous  fire  in  it,  to 
ptit  him  out  of  iKiiu  by  kiUing  him,  or  to  purify  him.** 

The  Quichd  tradition  is  that  after  ''  there  had  heen  no  enn  in 

existence  for  many  years  " 

"the  goili  being  aaaenibled  in  a  pliice  called  Teotihuacan»  six  leagties 
from  Mexico,  and  gaUj*?red  at  the  time  round  a  great  fire,  told  their 
devotees  that  be  of  tliem  who  should  finst  cast  himself  into  that  fire, 
should  have  the  honour  of  being  transformed  into  a  sun.^ 

Tliere  is  a  legend  concerning  the  ancestor  of  the  cazique  of 
Mizteca^  who, 

**  ehot  tliere  against  the  great  Light  even  till  the  going  down  of  tho 
same ;  thea  he  took  poBsessioii  of  all  that  kud,  seeing  he  had  grievously 
wounded  the  min^  and  forced  him  to  hide  behind  the  mountains,*' 

More  specific  still  is  a  kindred  story  of  the  Mexicans,  form- 
ing the  sequel  to  one  above  cited.  When  the  god  who 
became  the  Sun  by  throwing  himself  into  the  fire,  first  rose, 
he  stood  still ;  and  when  the  other  gods  sent  a  messenger 
ordering  him  to  go  on, 

**  the  8im  replie^l  that  it  would  not  go  on  until  it  liad  destroyed  theiULJ 
Both  afraid  and  angry  at  this  nnawer,  one  of  them^  called  CHtli,  t<K>k  i 
bow  and  three  arrows,  and  uhot  at  its  tiery  head  ;  but  the  Sun  siwt\n 
and  thus  avoided  being  hit    The  second  time  he  wounded  its  body,  and 
nl  ■  1  time-     In  rage,  the  Sun  to<:»k  one  of  the  aixowa  and  ahot  al 

Ci  lig  hia  foreheadi  and  thus  killing  him  on  the  spott'* 
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Nor  does  this  exhaust  the  cases  which  Mexican  traditions 
furnish.  After  expounding  the  Sun-myths  in  which  he 
figures,  Waitz  concludes  that  "  Quetzalcoatl  was  originally  a 
man,  a  priest  in  Tula,  who  rose  as  a  religious  reformer  among 
the  Toltecs,  but  was  expelled  by  the  adherents  of  Tezcatlipoca." 

By  the  mythologists  these  stories,  in  common  with  kindred 
stories  of  the  Aryans,  are  said  to  result  from  personalizations 
figuratively  expressing  the  Sun's  doings ;  and  they  find  no 
difficulty  in  believing  that  men  not  only  gratuitously  ascribed 
human  nature  to  the  Sun,  but  gratuitously  identified  him 
with  a  known  man.  Doubtless  the  Mexican  tradition  "that 
at  one  time  there  were  five  suns ;  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
did  not  grow  well,  and  the  men  died,"  will  in  some  way  be 
explained  as  harmonizing  with  their  hypothesis.  Here,  how- 
ever, the  interpretation  adopted,  like  preceding  interpreta- 
tions, does  not  imply  that  these  legends  grew  out  of  pure 
fictions;  but  that,  however  much  transformed,  they  grew 
out  of  facts.  Even  were  there  no  direct  evidence  that 
solar  myths  have  arisen  from  misapprehensions  of  narratives 
respecting  actual  persons,  or  actual  events  in  human  histoiy, 
the  evidence  furnished  by  analogy  would  warrant  the  belief. 
But  the  direct  evidence  is  abundant  In  some  cases  we  are 
left  in  doubt  how  the  supposed  connexion  witli  tlie  Sun 
originated,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Uamaras,  who  have  "  five  or 
six  difierent  '  eandas '  or  descents  " — some  '*  who  come  from 
the  sun,"  and  some  "  who  come  from  the  rain ; "  but  in  other 
cases  tliere  is  an  obvious  clue  to  the  connexion. 

One  source  of  these  solar  myths,  is  the  literal  acceptance 
of  figurative  statements  concerning  the  quarter  whence  the 
race  came.  Already  we  have  concluded  that  emergence 
of  a  people  from  a  forest,  confounded  in  tradition  with 
emergence  from  tlie  trees  forming  it,  has  led  to  the  worsliip 
of  trees  as  ancestors ;  and  that  the  story  of  migration  from 
a  distant  mountain  has  become,  through  defect  of  language, 
changed  into  the  story  of  descent  from  the  mountain  as  a 
progenitor.    The  like  has  happened  with  peoples  who  have 
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migrated  from  a  locality  marked  by  the  San.    On  referring 
to   $  112,  where  are  given  the  ideas  of  various  peoples 

;r  1  '  that  other  world  whence  their  forefathers  canie, 

iiich  they  expect  to  return  after  death,  it  will  be 
(icen  that  ile  supposed  direction  is  usually  either  East  or 
West:  the  obvious  cause  being  that  the  places  of  sun- 
rise and  sujiset,  ranging  through  considerable  angles  of  the 
horizon  on  either  aide,  serve  as  general  positions  to  which 
more  northerly  and  southerly  ones  are  readily  approximui*'^] 
by  the  inaccumte  savage,  in  the  absence  of  definite  murki^ 
"  Where  the  Sun  rises  in  heaven/'  is  said,  by  the  Central 
[lericati,  to  be  the  dwelling-pkce  of  his  gods^  who  were  his 
^(fcncestors  (§  149) ;  and  the  like  holds  in  many  cases.  Of  the 
Dinneh  (or  Tinnoh),  Franklin  says  each  tribe,  or  horde,  adds 
some  distinctive  epithet  taken  from  the  name  of  the  river,  or 
Ittke»  on  which  they  hunt,  or  the  district  from  which  they 
last  migrated.  Those  who  como  to  Fort  Chipewyan  term 
Uieniselves  **  Saw-eesaw-dinneh — Indians  from  the  risinj 
Sun."  Now  niny  we  not  suspect  that  such  a  name 
"  Indians  from  tlte  rising  Sun,"  will,  in  the  legends  of  peop 
having  an  undeveloped  speech,  generate  a  belief  in  descent 
from  the  Sun  ?  We  ourselves  use  the  expression  *'  children 
of  light;"  we  have  the  descriptive  name  "children  of  the 
mist  **  for  a  clan  living  in  a  foggy  locality ;  nay,  we  apply  the 
phrase  *'  children  of  the  Sun  '*  to  races  living  in  the  tropics. 
Much  more,  thcn^  will  the  primitive  man  in  his  jjoverty- 
stricken  languagCj  speak  of  those  coming  from  the  place 
where  the  Sun  rises  as  "  children  of  the  Sun,"  That  peoples 
even  so  advanced  as  the  Peruvians  did  so,  we  have  proof, 

"  The  universal  tradition  pointed  to  a  place  called  Puccari-tJUDpa,  m 
the  cnidle  or  ^loint  of  origiii  of  the  Yxica&  It  wns  from  Cu2co,  the 
neartxit  point  tt>  the  «ini*i  ining ;  imd  M  the  sun  wna  chosen  as  the 
pticarijra  [ori;?in]  of  tlid  Yucas,  Ihe  place  of  their  origin  was  at  firat 
assigned  to  PaccAri^ampu.  But  when  their  conquedts  wei*e  extended 
to  the  Cullao,  they  could  appraich  nearer  to  the  sun,  until  tliey  beheld 
tl  Tmng  out  of  lake  Tttioaca ;  au'l  h^iice  the  inland  eea  became  a  second 
tnidiiioiial  plaoo  d  ro^al  origin.'* 
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When  \ritli  this  T?e  join  the  facts  that  the  Tncas,  who  other- 
wise carried  ancestor-worship  to  so  great  an  extent,  were 
predominantly  worshippers  of  the  Sun  as  ancestor ;  and  that 
when  the  Ynca  died  he  was  "  called  back  to  the  mansions  of 
his  father,  the  Sun ; "  we  have  warrant  for  concluding  that 
this  belief  in  descent  from  the  Sun  resulted  from  misappre- 
Iiension  of  the  historical  fact  that  the  Ynca-race  emerged 
from  the  land  where  the  Sun  rises.  Kindred  evidence  comes 
from  certain  names  given  to  the  Spaniai'ds.  The  Mexicans 
** called  Cortes  the  oflfspring  of  the  Sun;"  and  as  the 
Spaniards  came  from  the  region  of  the  rising  Sun,  we  have  a 
like  cause  preceding  a  like  efiect.  Though  apparently  not 
for  the  same  reason,  the  Panches,  too,  made  solar  heroes  of 
the  Spaniards.  "When  the  Spaniards  first  entered  this 
kingdom,  the  natives  were  in  a  great  consternation,  looking 
upon  them  as  the  children  of  the  Sun  and  Moon"  says  Herrera : 
a  statement  made  in  other  words  of  the  Chibchas  by 
Simon,  and  by  Lugo,  who  tells  us  that  in  their  language, 
"  Sud  means  the  Sun,  and  Su^  the  Spaniard.  The  reason 
why  this  word  sue  is  derived  from  md  is  that  the  ancient 
Indians,  when  they  saw  the  first  Spaniards,  said  that  they 
were  children  of  the  Sun." 

In  this  case,  too,  as  in  preceding  cases,  misinterpretation 
of  individual  names  is  a  factor.  In  tlie  essay  which  con- 
tained a  rude  outline  of  the  argument  elaborated  in  the 
foregoing  chapters,  I  contended  that  by  the  savage  and 
semi-civilized,  "  Sun "  was  likely  to  be  given  as  a  title  of 
honour  to  a  distinguished  man.  I  referred  to  the  fact  that 
such  complimentary  metaphors  are  used  by  poets :  instancing 
from  Henry  VIII  the  expression — "  Those  suns  of  glory, 
those  two  lights  of  men ; "  to  which  I  might  have  added  the 

lines  from  Julius  Cccsar-^ 

"  O  setting  sun, 
As  in  thy  red  rays  thou  dost  sink  to-night, 
So  in  his  red  blood  Cassias'  day  is  set ; 
Tlie  sun  of  Rome  is  set ! " 

And  I  argued  that  among  primitive  peoples  speaking  more 
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figuratively  tban  we  do,  and  ^"eatlj  given  to  flattery,  "the 
Sun*'  would  probably  be  a  frequent  name  of  laudation. 
Facts  justifying  this  inference  were  not  then  at  hand ;  but  I 
can  now  give  several  Egyptian  records  furnish  some  of 
them;  as  instance  the  address  to  the  Egyptian  king  by 
an  envoy  from  the  Bakhten — "Glory  to  thee,  Sun  of  the 
Nine  bow  barbarians^  Let  us  live  before  thee ;"  and  then  the 
gods  Amen,  Horus  and  Turn,  are  all  identified  with  the  Sun* 
Here,  again,  is  a  sentence  from  Prescott's  MeMco, 

••The  flunk  and  joyoiiB  manners  [of  Alvarado]  made  him  a  great 
favourite  with  the  Tkacalans  ;  aud  Lid  bright,  open  coante nance,  fair 
complexion,  and  golden  lucks  gave  him  the  name  of  Toned iu/t^  the  Sun.** 

The  Peruvians  gave  a  modification  of  the  name  to  those 
who  were  mentally  superior ;  as  is  shown  by  the  statement 
that  they  "  were  so  simple^  that  any  one  who  invented  a  new 
thing  was  readily  recognized  by  them  as  a  child  of  the  Sun/' 
And  then  we  have  evidence  that  in  the^e  regions  the  title, 
sometimes  given  in  compliment,  was  sometimes  arrogantly 
assumed.  In  the  historic  legend  of  the  Central  Americans, 
the  Popol  Vuh,  is  described  the  pride  of  Vukub-Cakix,  who 
boastod  that  he  was  Sun  and  Moon. 

Once  more  wo  have,  as  a  root  for  a  Sun-myth,  the  birth- 
name.  Among  tlie  Karens  occurs  the  uame  "  Yellow  Pusing 
Sun;"  and  tliough  Mason  speaks  of  "a  handsome  young 
j>ei'son"  as  thus  called,  so  implying  that  it  is  a  compli- 
mentary name,  yet  considering  tliat  these  people  use  "  Even- 
ing "  *•  Moon-rise,"  *'  Sun-rise,**  "  Full  Moon,"  as  birth-names, 
it  seem  probable  that  "  liising  Sun  "  is  a  birth-name.  CatUn'a 
portraits  of  North  Americans  yield  some  good  evidence*  Ther 
is  among  them  an  Esquimaux  man  named  "  the  Kising  Sun,*' 
which,  as  the  Esquimaux  have  no  chiefs  or  warriors,  is  not 
likely  to  have  been  a  complimeutary  name ;  and  there  is  a 
MinatamJe  girl  called  "The  Mid-day  Sun,'*  which  is  not 
likely  to  have  been  a  title  of  honour  for  a  girl.  ManifestlyJ 
it  would  be  anomalous  were  celestial  incidents  thus  used 
with  the  exception  of  the  moat  striking  ona 
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And  now  mark  a  significant  congruity  and  a  significant 
incongmity,  parallel  to  those  we  marked  in  the  case  of  the 
Moon's  phases.  Birth-names  taken  from  the  Sun  must 
refer  to  the  Sun  at  some  part  of  his  course — the  rising  Sun, 
the  soaring  Sun,  the  setting  Sun,  according  to  the  hour  of 
the  birth ;  and  complimentary  names  taken  from  the  Sun,  may 
express  various  of  his  attributes,  as  "  the  glory  of  the  Sun," 
*  the  Sun's  brightness,"  etc.  That  names  of  this  class  have 
been  used  is,  indeed,  a  known  fact.  Among  complimentary 
titles  of  Egyptian  kings  in  the  Sdect  Papyri,  we  iind — '*  the 
Sun  of  creation,"  "  the  Sun  becoming  victorious,"  "  the  Sun 
orderer  of  creation."  Hence  no  difficulty  is  presented  by 
the  fact  that  "the  Egyptians  made  of  the  Sun  several 
distinct  deities ;  as  the  intellectual  Sun,  the  physical  orb,  the 
cause  of  heat,  the  author  of  light,  the  power  of  tlie  Sun,  the 
vivifying  cause,  the  Sun  in  the  firmament,  and  the  Sun  in  his 
resting-place."  On  the  other  hand,  liow  do  the  mythologists 
reconcile  such  facts  with  their  hypothesis  ?  Was  the  linguis- 
tic necessity  for  personalizing  so  great  that  eight  distinct 
persons  were  required  to  embody  the  Sun's  several  attributes 
and  states  ?  Must  we  conclude  that  the  Arj^ans,  too,  were  led 
solely  by  the  hypostasis  of  descriptions  to  suppose  Hyperion, 
"  the  high-soaring  Sun,"  to  be  one  individual,  and  Endymion, 
**  the  Sun  setting,"  to  be  another  individual :  both  being  inde- 
pendent of  "  the  separate  divinity  of  Phoibos  ApoUon  "  ?  Did 
the  mere  need  for  concreting  abstracts,  force  the  Greeks  to 
think  that  when  the  Sun  was  thirty  degrees  above  the  horizon 
he  was  one  person  who  had  such  and  such  adventures,  and 
that  by  the  time  he  had  got  within  ten  degrees  of  the  horizon 
he  had  changed  into  a  person  having  a  diflerent  l)iography  ? 
That  the  mythologists  cannot  think  this  I  will  not  say ;  for 
their  stores  of  faith  are  large.  But  the  faitli  of  others  will,  I 
imagine,  fall  short  here,  if  it  has  not  done  so  befoi-e. 

§  192.  When  the  genesis  of  solar  myths  after  the  manner 
I  have  described,  was  briefly  indicated  as  a  part  of  the 
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general  doctrine  set  forth  in  the  essay  above  referred  to^ 
suodry  resulting   correspondences  with  the   tauits  of  such 
myths  were  pointed  out     The  fact  that  conspicuous  celestial 
objects,  in  common  with  the  powers  of  nature  at  large,  wcro 
eonceived  as  male  and  female,  was  shown  to  be  a  sequenca 
The  fact  that  in  mythologies  the  Sun  has  such  alternative 
names  as  "  the  Swift  One,"  "  the  Lion/*  "  the  Woli;"  which 
are   not  suggested  by   the    Sun's  sensible  attributes,  was 
shown  to  be  expliciible  on  the  hypothesis  that  the.se  were 
lulditional  complimentary  names  given  to  the  same  individuiil. 
Further,  the  strange  jumbling  of  celestial  phenomena  with 
tliG  adventures  of  earth-bom  persons,  was  accounted  for  as 
a  result  of  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  statemenUs  of  tradi- 
tion with  the  evidence  of  tlie   senses.    And  once  more  it 
M'as  suggested   that  by  aggregation   of   local  legends  con- 
cerning persons  thus  named,  into  a  mythology  co-extensive 
with  many  tribes  who  were   united  into  a  nation,  would 
necessitate  conflicting  genealogies  and  biograpliies  of  the  per- 
sonaliEcd   Sun.     While  able  then  to  illustmte   but  brieily 
these  positions,  I  allmled  to  evidence  which  was  forthcoming. 
Of  such  evidence   I   have  now  given  an    amount   which 
fulfils  the  tacit  promise  made;  and  goes  far  to  justify  the 
inference  drawn.     I  did  nob  then,  however,  hope  to  do  more 
than  make  the  inference  higidy  probable.    But  while  col- 
lecting materLils  fur  the  foregoing  chapters,  I   have  como 
upon  a  passage  in  the  records  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  which, 
I  think,  gives  conclusiveness  to  the  argument    It  is  in  tho 
third  Sallier  Papyrus.     This    document,   recording  the   tri- 
umplis  of  lianiscs  II,  has  already  yielded  us  ilhistrationa  of 
tlie  ancient  belief  in  the  supernatural  strength  given  by  an 
ancestral  ghost  who  has  become  a  god ;  and  more  recently  I 
have  quoted  from  it  a  phrase  exemplifying  the  complimentary 
application  of  an  animal-name  to  a  conquering  monarch. 
Here,  from  an  address  of  the  subjugated  people,  praying  for 
mercy,  I  quote  in  full  the  significant  sentence : — 
•«  no-aia,  conquering  bull,  dear  to  M%  Prinoe  guitrding  thy  army. 
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valiant  witii  the  award,  bulwark  of  his  troops  in  day  of  battle,  king 
mighty  of  strength,  great  Sovran,  Sun  powerful  in  truth,  approved  of 
Ba,  mighty  in  victories,  Bamses  Miamc  n." 

The  whole  process  described  above  as  likely  to  occur,  is 
shown  in  this  record  as  actually  occurring.  Observe  all  the 
correspondences.  The  deity  to  whom,  as  we  saw,  Eamses 
says  he  has  sacrificed  30,000  bulls,  and  to  whom  he  prays 
for  supernatural  aid,  is  regarded  as  his  ancestor.  "  I  call  on 
thee  my  father  Ammon/'  he  says ;  and  the  defeated  say  to 
him — **  truly  thou  art  bom  of  Ammon,  issue  of  his  body." 
Further,  Bamses,  described  as  performing  the  feats  of  a  god, 
is  spoken  of  as  though  a  god:  the  defeated  call  him  **  giver 
of  life  for  ever  like  his  father  Ra."  Thus  regarded  as  divine, 
he  receives,  as  we  find  warriors  among  the  semi-civilized  and 
savage  still  doing,  many  complimentary  titles  and  meta- 
phorical names  ;  which,  being  joined  to  tlie  same  individual, 
become  joined  to  one  another :  Eamses  is  at  once  the  King, 
the  Bull,  the  Sun,  And  while  this  record  gives  the  human 
genealogy  of  Eamses  and  his  acliievements  on  Earth,  its 
expressions  point  to  his  subsequent  apotheosis;  and  imply 
that  his  deeds  will  be  narrated  as  the  deeds  of  the  *'  con- 
quering bull "  and  of  "  the  Sun."  Eeniembering  that  at  the 
deaths  even  of  ordinary  Egyptians,  there  were  ceremonial 
eulogies  by  priests  and  others,  who  afterwards,  at  fixed  in- 
tervals, repeated  their  praises ;  we  cannot  doubt  that  in  lau- 
dations of  a  king  who  became  a  god  after  death,  carried  on 
in  still  more  exaggerated  language  than  during  his  life, 
thei-e  persisted  these  metaphorical  titles:  resulting  in  such 
hymns  as  that  addressed  to  Amen — "  The  Sun  the  true  king 
of  gods,  the  Strong  Bull,  the  mighty  lover  (of  power)." 

To  me  it  seems  obvious  that  in  this  legend  of  the  victo- 
rious Eamses,  king,  conqueror,  bull,  sun,  and  eventually  god, 
we  have  the  elements  which,  in  an  early  stage  of  civilization, 
generate  a  solar  myth  like  that  of  Indra;  who  similarly 
united  the  characters  of  the  conquering  hero,  the  bull,  the 
sun.    To  say  that  when  orally  transmitted  for  genemtious 
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among  a  less-advanced  people,  a  stoiy  such  as  this  would  not 
result  in  a  humau  biography  of  the  Sun,  is  to  deny  a  process 
congruous  with  the  processes  we  find  going  on;  and  is  to 
assume  an  historical  accuracy  that  was  impossible  with  a 
language  which^  like  that  of  the  Egyptians  even  in  historic 
'  times,  could  not  distinguish  hetvveen  a  name  and  the  act  of 
naming.  While  to  aUegc,  instead,  that  the  Sun  may  not  only 
be  affiliated  on  humau  parents,  but  may  be  credited  with 
feats  of  arms  as  a  king,  while  he  is  also  a  brute,  and  this 
solely  because  of  certain  linguistic  suggestions,  is  to  allege 
that  men  disregard  tlie  evidence  of  their  senses  at  th© 
prompting  of  reasons  relatively  triviaL 

5  193.  Little,  then,  as  first  appearances  suggest  it.  the 
conclusion  warranted  by  the  facts,  is  that  Natui-e- worship, 
like  each  of  the  worships  previously  analyzed,  is  a  form  of 
ancestor-worship;  but  one  which  has  lost,  in  a  still  greater 
degree,  the  external  characters  of  its  original. 

Partly  by  confounding  the  pai^entage  of  the  race  with  a 
conspicuous  object  marking  Uie  natal  region  of  the  mce, 
partly  by  literal  interpretation  of  birth-names,  and  partly  by 
Ut'cral  interpretation  of  names  given  in  eulogy,  there  have 
been  produced  beUefs  in  descent  from  ]Mountains,  from  the 
Sea,  fix)m  the  Dawn,  from  animals  which  have  become  con- 
stellations, and  from  persons  once  on  Earth  who  now  appear 
as  Moon  and  Sun,  Implicitly  believing  the  statements  of 
forefathers,  the  savage  and  semi-civilized  have  been  com- 
pelled grotesquely  to  combine  natural  powers  with  human 
attributes  and  liistories ;  and  have  been  thus  led  into  the 
strange  customs  of-  propitiating  these  great  terrestrial  and 
cele5?tial  objects  by  such  offerings  of  food  and  blood  afl  they 
habitually  mude  t^  other  ancestors. 


CHAPTEE  XXV. 

DEITIES. 

§  194  In  the  foregoing  five  chapters  the  genesis  of  deities 
has  been  so  fully  set  forth  by  implication,  that  there  seems 
no  need  for  a  chapter  dealing  directly  with  the  subject  But 
though  we  have  dealt  with  those  classes  of  deities  in  which 
human  personalities  are  greatly  disguised,  there  remains  to 
be  dealt  with  the  class  of  those  deities  which  have  arisen  by 
simple  idealization  and  expansion  of  human  personalities.  For 
while  some  men  have,  by  misinterpretation  of  traditions,  had 
their  individualities  merged  in  those  of  natural  objects ;  the 
individualities  of  other  men  have  survived  with  man-like 
attributes. 

This  last  class,  always  co-existing  with  the  other  classes, 
eventually  becomes  predominant :  probably,  as  before  hinted, 
through  the  agency  of  proper  names  that  are  less  and  less 
connotative  and  more  and  more  denotative.  So  long  as 
men  were  named  after  objects  around,  they  failed  to  survive 
in  tradition  under  their  human  forms;  and  the  worship  of 
tliem  as  ancestors  became  the  worship  of  the  things  they 
were  nominally  identified  with.  But  when  there  arose  such 
proper  names  as  were  not  also  borne  by  objects,  men  began 
to  be  preserved  in  story  as  men.  It  became  possible  for 
ghosts  to  retain  their  anthropomorphic  individualities  long 
after  the  deaths  of  contemporaries;  and  so  an  anthropo- 
morphic pantheon  resulted. 
Already,  in  the  chapter  on  "  Ancestor-worship  in  General," 
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the  initiatioa  of  this  class  of  deities  has  been  iudicated  j  and 
now,  having  traced  the  evolution  of  the  other  classes^  we 
must  trace  the  evolution  of  this  most  important  class. 

§  195.  Like  an  animal^  a  savage  fears  whatever  is  strange 
in  app<?arance  or  behaviour.  Along  with  the  unparalleled , 
quality  lie  sees,  there  is  no  knowing  what  other  unparalleled 
qualities  may  go.  He  feels  endangered  by  these  capacities 
which  transcend  those  he  is  familiar  with ;  and  behaves  to  the  ^ 
possessor  of  them  in  a  way  betraying  his  consciousness  of 
danger.  As  we  saw,  he  regards  as  supernatural  whatever  ho 
cannot  comprehend.  His  mental  attitude  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  two  Bechuanas,  who,  when  taken  over  a  ship,  said  it 
*'  was  for  certain  an  uncreated  thing — a  thing  come  of  itself, 
and  never  made  by  human  hands."  This  supposed  super- 
naturalness  of  the  unaccountable,  holds  alike  of  a  remarkable 
object  and  of  a  remarkable  man.  If  the  North  American 
Indians  '*  do  not  understand  anything,  they  immediately  say 
it  is  a  spirit ; "  and  a  man  of  special  tident  **  is  said  to  be  a 
spirit" 

In  various  cases  we  find  the  native  equivalent  for  god  is 
thus  indiscriminately  applied  to  an  incomprehensible  object 
and  to  a  person  w^hose  powers  are  incompreheusible,  Tho 
Fijian  name  for  a  divine  being,  l-aloii,  means  also  "  anything 
great  or  marvellous/'  And  while,  in  pursuance  of  this  con- 
ception, the  Fijians  declared  a  printing-press  to  be  a  god, 
they  also  applied  the  word  to  their  European  \i5itor3 :  **  You 
are  a  JcohUf'  **  Your  countrymen  are  gods/'  So,  too,  it  is 
with  the  Malagasy,  who  speak  of  their  king  as  a  god,  and  by 
whom  w*hatever  is  new  or  useful  or  extraordinary  is  called  a 
god.  Silk,  "  rice,  money,  thunder  and  lightning,  and  earth- 
quakes, are  all  called  gods.  Their  ancestors  and  a  deceased 
sovereign  they  designate  in  the  same  manner."  A  book,  too, 
is  a  god ;  and  "velvet  is  called  by  the  singular  epithet— ^Son  of 
God*"  It  is  the  same  with  the  man-worshipping  Todas, 
Bespecting  the  meanings  of  l}Sr,  Swdmi  (gods,  lordSj)  as 
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used  by  ihem,  Maishall  says  **  there  is  a  tendency  for  every- 
thing mysterious  or  unseen  to  ripen  into  BA^;  cattle,  relics, 
priests,  are  .  •  .  confused  in  the  same  category,  until  it 
would  seem  that  DSr,  like  Swdmi,  is  truly  an  adjective-noun 
of  eminence." 

And  now  we  shall  no  longer  find  it  difficult  to  understand 
how  the  title  god,  is,  in  early  stages  of  progress,  given  to 
men  in  ways  which  seem  so  monstrous.  Not  meaning  by 
the  title  anything  like  what  we  mean,  savages  naturally  use 
it  for  powerful  persons,  living  and  dead,  of  various  kinds. 
Let  us  glance  at  the  several  classes  of  them. 

§  196.  We  may  fitly  begin  with  individuals  whose  supe- 
riorities are  the  least  definite — ^individuals  who  are  regarded 
by  others,  or  by  themselves,  as  better  than  the  rest 

A  typical  case  is  furnished  by  the  Todas  above  named. 
CoL  Marshall,  describing  the  p&lal,  a  holy  milkman  or  priest 
among  them,  thus  gives  part  of  a  conversation  with  one  : — 

«  *  Is  it  tnie  that  Todas  salute  the  sun  ?  *  I  asked.  *  Tsch&kh  f  *  ho 
replied,  *  those  poor  fellows  do  so ;  but  me,'  tapping  his  chest,  *  I,  a 
god !  why  should  I  salute  the  Sun  V  At  the  time,  I  thought  this  a 
mere  ebullition  of  vanity  and  pride,  but  I  liave  since  had  opportunity 
of  testing  the  truth  of  his  speech.  The  pal  ill  for  the  time  behig  is  not 
merely  the  casket  containing  divine  attributes,  but  is  himself  a  GodP 

And  "the  palal,  being  himself  a  God,  may  with  propriety 
mention  the  names  of  his  fcllow-Gocls,  a  licence  which  is  per- 
mitted to  no  one  else  to  do."  This  elevation  to  godhood  of  a 
li\ing  member  of  the  tribe,  who  has  some  undefined  superi- 
ority, is  again  exemplified  in  Central  America,  Montgomery 
describes  the  Indians  of  Taltique  as  adoring  such  a  god. 

''This  was  no  other  than  an  old  Indian,  whom  they  had  dressed  up 
in  a  peculiar  way,  and  installed  in  a  hut,  where  they  went  to  worship 
him,  offering  him  the  fruits  of  their  industry  as  a  tribute,  and  perform- 
ing in  his  presence  certain  religious  rites,  according  to  their  ancient 
practice."' 

Clearly  people  who  are  so  awe-struck  by  one  of  their 
number  as  to  propitiate  him  in  this  way,  probably  under  the 
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belief  that  he  can  bring  good  or  evil  on  them,  may  thug 
originate  a  deity.    For  if  the  ghost  in  general  is  feared,  stiE 
more  feai-ed  will  be  the  ghost  of  a  man  distinguished  during 
life.     IVobably  there  is  no  ancestor-worship  but  what  shows 
tliis  tendency  to  the  evolution  of  a  predominant  ghost  from 
a  predoniiimnt  human  being.     We  have  seen  how,  by  the 
Amay.uiu,  the  remembered  founder  of  Uie  family  is  the  oua 
chiefly  propitiated ;  and  tlie  implication  is  that  this  founder 
was  in  some  way  superior.     We  have  seen,  too,  how  among 
the  Central  Americans,  Tamagastad  and  Cipattonal  were  the 
remotest  ancestors  known ;  and  their  doings  were  probably 
nnusual  enough  to  cause  rec^^Uection  of  them.     Here  I  mayJ 
add,  as  obviously  of  kindred  origin,  tlie  god  of  the  Karascha*" 
dales.     They  **  say  that  Kut,  whom  they  sometimes  call  god 
and  sometimes  tlieir  fii*st  father,  Uved  two  years  upon  eaciy 
river,  and  left  tUe  children  that  river  on  which  they  weraS 
born,  for  their  proper  inheritanca'* 

Such  facts  show  us  in  the  most  general  way,  how  tho 
conception  of  a  deity  begins  to  diverge  from  the  con- 
ception of  a  remarkable  pei'son ;  feared  during  his  life  and 
fitUl  more  feared  after  his  death.  We  will  now  pass  to  tho 
special  ways  in  which  genesis  of  this  conce^jtion  is  shown. 

§  197.  If,  at  first,  the  superior  and  the  di\iue  are  equi-J 
valent  ideas,  the  chief  or  ruler  wUl  tend  to  become  a  deity* 
during  his  life  and  a  greater  deity  after  his  death.     This 
inference  is  justified  by  facts. 

Already  I  have  referred  (§  112)  to  the  Maori  chief  who 
scornfully  repudiated  an  earthly  origin,  and  looked  forward 
to  re-joiuing  his  ancestors,  the  gods.  It  is  thus  elsewhere 
in  Polynesia,  **  I  am  a  god,*'  said  TuikdakUa,  the  chief  of 
Somofiomo.    And  of  these  Fijians,  Williams  say^ : — 

**  Indeed,  there  is  very  little  difference  between  a  chief  of  liigli  mnk  J 
and  one  of  the  second  order  of  deities.  Tlie  former  regards  himself  1 
very  much  as  a  god,  and  is  often  spoke  of  aa  such  by  his  people,  and^  I 
on  some  occasions,  claims  for  liimBelf  publicly  tho  right  of  divinity."  1 
So,  too^  the  Tahitians  give  indirect  pmises  to  the  king  quit© 
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as  exalted  as  any  used  in  worship  of  deities.    The  king's — 

'^hooMS  were  called  the  aoTai,  the  clouds  of  heaven;  anuanua,  the 
rainbow,  was  the  name  of  the  canoe  in  which  he  voyaged ;  his  voice  was 
called  thunder ;  the  glare  of  the  torches  in  his  dwelling  was  denominated 
lightning;  and  when  the  people  saw  them  in  the  evening,  as  they 
pBflBed  near  his  abode,  instead  of  saying  the  torches  were  burning  in 
the  palace,  they  would  observe  that  the  lightning  was  flashing  in  the 
doudsol  heaven.** 

The  like  holds  in  Africa.  In  Benin  the  king  is  not  only  the 
representative  of  god  upon  earth,  but  god  himself;  and  is 
worshipped  by  his  subjects  in  both  natures.  "  The  king  of 
Loango  is  respected  like  a  deity,  being  called  Samba  and 
Pongo,  that  is,  God."  The  people  of  Msambara  say — "  We 
are  all  slaves  of  the  Zumbe  [king]  who  is  our  Mulungu 
[god].**  So  was  it  with  the  ancient  American  races.  In  Peru 
Huayna  Ccapac  "  was  so  feared  and  obeyed,  that  they  almost 
looked  upon  him  as  their  god,  and  his  image  was  set  up  in 
many  towns : "  he  "  was  worsliipped  of  his  subjects  for  a  god, 
being  yet  alive."  And  the  statement  of  Garcilasso  that  out 
of  various  chiefs  and  petty  kings,  the  good  were  worshipped, 
is  confirmed  by  Balboa.  Nor  do  only  races  of  inferior  types 
deify  living  men.  Palgrave  exemplifies  deification  of  tliem 
among  the  Semites  as  follows : — 

"  *  Who  is  your  God  1 '  said  an  Arab  traveller  of  my  acquaintance  to 
m  Mesaleekh  nomade,  not  far  from  Basiu.  *  It  was  Fadee,'  answered 
the  man,  naming  a  powerful  provincial  governor  of  those  landd,  lately 
deceased  ;  *but  since  his  death  I  really  do  not  know  who  is  God  at  the 
present  moment.'  * 

That  Aryans  have  had  like  conceptions,  we  are  reminded  by 
such  facts  as  that  Greek  kings  of  the  East,  besides  altars 

*  This  passage  from  Ellis's  Polynetian  Besearchef,  vol.  iii,  pp.  113, 114 
(new  edition),  I  commend  to  the  attention  of  the  mythologists.  We  are 
shown  hy  it  another  way  in  which  nature-worship  may  readily  arise  from 
ancestor-worship.  As  eulogies  of  a  man  after  his  death  are  apt  to  wax 
lather  than  wane,  it  is  dear  that  this  indirect  gloriTioation  of  a  Tahitian 
king,  surviving  in  legend,  will  yield  evidence  of  his  celestial  nature ;  and 
when  a  king  so  lauded  already  has  a  complimentary  name  derived  from  any- 
thing in  the  heavens,  these  descriptions  of  his  surroundings  will  join  it  in 
producing  a  nature-myth. 
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erected  to  them,  had  0€6^  stamped  on  their  coins,  and  that 
Roman  empemrs  were  worshipped  wlien  alive.  Nay, 
occur  even  now,  Wlien  tlie  Prince  of  Wales  wa-s  in  India 
Hindu  poete  *'  wei*e  apostrophizing  him  as  an  Avatar,  or| 
Incarnation  of  tlie  Deity," 

Of  course,  as  above  gaid,  identification  of  the  snperic 
with  the  divine,  which  leads  to  propititttion  of  livnig  chiefs^ 
and  kings  aa  gods,  loads  to  more  marked  propitiation  of 
them  after  death*  In  Pern  a  dead  king  was  immediately 
regarded  as  a  god,  and  had  his  sacrifices,  statues,  etc.  Of 
the  Yucatanese,  Cogolhido,  saying  that  Ytzamat  was  a  great 
king,  adds : — '*  This  king  died,  and  they  raised  altars  to  hii 
and  it  was  an  oracle  which  gave  them  answers."  In  Mexico' 
the  people  of  Cholula  considered  Quetzalcoatl  [feathered 
serpent]  **  to  l>e  the  principal  god/*  and  they  **  said  that  Quet- 
zalcoatl, though  he  was  a  native  of  Tula,  came  from  that 
plnce  to  people  the  provinces  of  Tlaxcala,  Huexotxiugo 
and  Chohda,"  Ai^aiu,  *' Huitzilopochtli»  ['humming-bird, 
left*]  afterwards  a  supreme  deity  of  the  Aztecs  •  •  ,  • 
was  originally  a  man,  whose  apotheosis  may  be  clearly 
traced."  Polynasia  supplies  kindred  illustrations. 

The  Sandwich  Islanders  regarded  the  spirit  of  one  of  theiri 
ancieut  kings  as  a  tutelar  deity.     In  Tonga  they  bold  "thatn 
there  are  other  Hotoons,  or  gods,  vix,,  tlie  souls  of  all  deceased 
nobles  and  matabooles,  wlio  have  a  like  power  of  dispensing j 
good  and  evil,  but  in  an  inferior  degree."     And  "  the  Kewi 
Zea landers  believed   that  several   high   chiefs  after  death 
became  deified,  and  that  from  them  all  punishments  in  this 
world  for  evil  doings  were  sent/'  In  iVfrica  it  is 

the  same.  We  have  seen  that  among  the  Coast  Negroes, 
king  Ad61ee  looks  for  aid  to  the  ghost  of  his  father^  and 
that  in  Daliomey  the  living  king  sacrifices  victims  that  they 
may  cany  to  the  late  king  in  the  other  world,  reports  of  who^ 
has  been  done.  That  is,  these  dead  kings  have  become  god3*J 
In  like  manner  the  king  of  Shoa  prays  at  his  father's  shrine  jj 
and  "  in  Yoniba,  Shango^  the  god  of  thunder,  is  i-egarded  aa  n 
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erael  and  mighty  king  who  was  raised  to  heaven."  Asia^ 
too,  famishes  examples.  Drew  names  a  temple  erected  to 
Golab  Singh  the  conqueror. 

Evidenliy,  then,  the  apotheosis  of  deceased  rulers  among 
ancient  historic  races,  was  but  the  continuation  of  a  primitive 
practice.  When  we  learn  that  *'  Kamses  Hek  An  (a  name  of 
Eamses  III)  means  '  engendered  by  Ea  [Sun],  prince  of  An 
(HeUopolis),' "  and  when,  in  the  Harris  papyrus,  we  find  this 
Bamses  III  saying  of  his  father,  *'  the  gods  appointed  their 
son  arising  from  their  limbs  to  (be)  prince  of  the  whole  land 
in  their  seat;"  we  cannot  but  recognize  a  more  developed 
form  of  those  conceptions  which  savage  and  semi-civilized 
exhibit  all  over  the  world.  When  in  the  Babylonian  legend 
of  the  flood,  we,  on  the  one  hand,  meet  with  the  statements 
— ^''the  gods  feared  the  tempest  and  sought  refuge,"  "the 
gods  like  dogs  fixed  in  droves  prostrate  "  (implying  that  the 
gods  differed  little  from  men  in  their  powers  aud-  feelings) ; 
and  when,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  the  conquering 
Izdubar,  the  hero  of  the  legend,  afterwards  becomes  a  god, 
and  that  Bel,  who  made  the  deluge,  was  "  the  warrior  Bel ; " 
we  cannot  doubt  that  the  early  Babylonians,  too,  worshipped 
chiefs  who,  gods  while  alive,  became  greater  gods  after 
death* 

§  198.  Power  displayed  by  the  political  head  of  a  tribe, 
and  in  higher  stages  of  progress  by  a  king,  is  not  the  only 
kind  of  power.  Hence,  if  at  first  the  divine  means  simply 
the  superior,  men  otherwise  distinguished  than  by  chieftaiii- 
Bhip,  will  be  regarded  as  gods.  Evidence  justifies  this  con- 
clusion. Sorcerers,  and  also  persons  who  show  unparalleled 
skill,  are  deified. 

•  The  later  Babylonian  beliefs  of  this  cla^s  are  implied  by  the  following 
passage  from  M^nant's  translation  of  the  great  inscription  of  Nabuchad- 
nezzar: — "  Je  suis  Nabu-kudur-usur  .  .  .  le  fils  ain^  de  Nabu-pal-usur  roi 
de  Bab-Ilu,  Moi!"  "Lo  dieu  Bel,  iui-m6me,  m'a  or^^,  le  diou  Marduk  qui 
m'a  engendr^,  a  dcpoBe  lui-m6me  le  germe  de  ma  Tie  dans  lo  sein  de  ma 
mire." 
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That  medicine*men»  whose  predominance  has  no  other 
origin  tliaD  their  craft,  are  treated  as  gods  duriiig  their  livea^ 
WG  have  but  little  direct  evidence,     Sometiraes,  where  the 
tnedicine-man  is  also  political  head,  he  appears  to  be  pro 
pi  tinted  in  both  capacities ;  as  in  Loongo,  where  the  king 
is  god,  and  where  **  they  believe  he  can  give  rain  when  ho 
lias  a  mind.    In  December  the  people  gather  to  beg  it  of 
him,  every  one  bringing  his  present"      But  we  have  proof 
that  the  medicine*man  becomes  a  deity  after  death.     Indeed, 
some  facts  raise  the  suspicion  that  his  ghost  is  the  one  which 
first  grows  into  predominance  as  a  being  to  be  feared.      The 
Fuegians,  to  whom  otherwise  no  definite  religious  ideas  are 
ascribed,   believe   in  *'  a  great  black  man  .  .  .   wandering 
about  the  woods   and  mountains,  .  .  .  who  influences  the 
weatlier  according  to  men's  conduct:**  evidently  a  deceasedi^H 
weather-doctor.     So,  too,  by  the  neighboming  I'atagonians^^B 
wandering  demons  ai^  believed  to  be  "  the  souls  of  their 
wizards."    A  god  of  the  Chippewas,  Manabosho,  is  repre- 
sented as  sounding  his  magic  drum  and  rattles  "  to  raise  up 
supernatural  powers  to  help  him;*'  he  uses  in  the  other 
world  those  appliances  which,  as  a  sorcei-er,  he  used  in  this. 
Again,  the  Cahrocs  have  "  some  conception  of  a  great  deity j 
called  Chai-eya,  the  Old  Man  Above:  ,  .  .  he  is  described^ 
as  wearing  a  close  tunic,  with  a  medicine-bag.'*      In  Africa 
the  Damaroa  furnish  a  definite  instance.      Galton  says—*! 
"We  passed  the  gmve  of  the  god  Omakura;  the  Damaraai 
all  threw  stones  on  the  cairn,  .  .  .  singing   outj   •Father 
Omak  nru,' "    **  He  gives  and  withholds  rain/'    The  apotheosis  J 
of  the  medicine-man  in  Polynesia,  is  shown  by  the  Sand**-'^ 
wich  Islanders,  who  have  a  tradition  that  a  certain  man, 
whom  they  deified  after  his  de^th,  obtained  all  their  medi'-J 
doal  herbs  from  the  gods.      To  this  man  the  doctors  addresa* 
their  prayers.   So  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  Mendieta  writes — 
*•  Othera  said  that  only  such  men  had  been  taken  for  godaJ 
who  transformed  themselves  or  •  •  .  appeared  in  some  other" 
shape,  and  in  it  spoke  or  did  something   beyond  human 
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power*  And  simflarly  in  China,  Taouism  **  deifies  hennits 
and  physicians,  magicians,  and  seekers  after  the  philosopher's 
stone,"  etc.  But  the  best  examples  are  furnished  by  our  own 
Scandinavian  kinsmen.  As  described  in  the  Hdinskringla,^ 
Odin  was  manifestly  a  medicine-man.  We  read  that  "  when 
Odin  of  Asaland  came  to  the  north,  and  the  gods  with  him," 
he  "was  the  cleverest  of  all,  and  from  him  all  the  others 
learned  their  magic  arts."  We  read  further  that  when  the 
Vanaland  people  beheaded  Memir,  a  man  of  great  under- 
standing, "  Odin  took  the  head,  smeared  it  with  herbs  so  that 
it  should  not  rot,  and  sang  incantations  over  it.  Thereby 
he  gave  it  the  power  that  it  spoke  to  him,  and  discovered  to 
him  many  secrets." 

"  Odin  died  in  his  bed  in  Sweden ;  and  when  he  was  near  his  death 
he  made  himself  be  marked  with  the  point  of  a  spear,  and  said  he  was 
going  to  Godheim,  and  would  give  a  welcome  there  to  all  his  friends, 
and  all  brave  warriors  should  be  dedicated  to  him,  and  the  Swedes 
believed  that  he  was  gone  to  the  ancient  Asgaard,  and  would  live  there 
eternally.  Then  began  the  belief  in  Odin  and  the  calling  upon 
him  .  .  .   Odin  was  burnt,  and  at  his  pile  there  was  great  splendour." 

Niord  of  Noatun  is  also  described  as  continuing  the  sacrijfices 
after  Odin;  and  the  Swedes  believed  he  "ruled  over  the 
growth  of  seasons." 

•  Dr.  T^'lor  on  two  occasions  (Mind,  April,  1877,  and  Academif^  Jan.  27, 
1883)  has  blamed  mo  for  quoting  from  the  Heimskrinjla :  giving  the  reason 
that  it  is  a  work  of  the  13th  century.  Sir  0-.  Dasent  who,  among  English- 
men, is,  I  believe,  second  to  none  in  knowledge  of  Norse  hterature,  tells  mo 
that  the  HeimsJcTinffla  is  a  good  authority,  and  allows  me  to  repeat  his 
opinion.  If  folklore  is  to  be  disregarded  because  it  is  not  quite  700  years 
since  it  was  written  down,  and  if  versions  of  pagan  legends  narrated  by 
Christians  are  not  to  be  trusted  as  evidence  (see  Academy,  as  above),  it 
strikes  me  that  an  antagonist  might  make  light  of  a  large  proportion  of 
Dr.  Tylor's  own  conclusions.  I  may  add  that  the  inference  drawn  above  is  not 
unsupported  by  other  evidence.  In  the  Volsung  Tulo,  as  given  in  the  intro* 
duction  to  Sir  G.  Dasent's  Fopular  Tales  from  the  Norse,  Odin  makes  hit 
appearance  as  an  ill-clad  wanderer,  and  performs  feats  of  magic.  Dr.  Tylor 
apparently  sees  no  meaning  in  correspondences  which  could  not  have  been 
foreseen.  Snorro  Sturlaston  knew  nothing  about  the  deification  of  medicine- 
men and  rulers  in  America  and  in  Africa.  Yet  the  traditions  he  records  are 
paralleled  in  rarious  respects  by  facts  now  found  in  these  remote  regions. 
If  this  mere  accident  P 
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**  In  his  time  all  the  diars  or  gods  died,  and  Wood-iacrificea  were 
toade  for  them.  Niord  died  on  the  bed  of  sickness,  and  before  he  diet! 
made  himself  Ik!  marked  for  Odin  with  the  spear- point 

**  Freyr  took  the  kingdom  after  Nioi-d  ;  .  .  .  there  were  good  eiieasons 
in  all  the  land,  which  the  Swedei^  ascribed  to  Freyr,  so  that  he  wa« 
much  more  worshipped  than  tho  oUier  u»jdi*.  .  ,  ,  Now  when  Frejrr 
died  thej  bore  him  secretlj^  into  the  nioand,  but  told  the  Swedes  he  waa 
alive ;  nnd  they  kept  watch  over  him  for  three  ye/u^  They  brought  all 
tiie  taxes  into  the  mound.  .  *  .  Peace  and  good  seasons  continued.^ 

In  these  extracte  there  are  various  instmctive  iroplioi- 
tions.  The  dominant  race,  coming  from  the  East,  returned 
there  at  death.  While  living  they  wei*e  worsliipped;  as 
we  see  superior  men  are,  aod  have  been,  elsewhere.  Such 
among  them  as  were  accounted  powerful  magicians,  were 
more  especially  worshix^ped.  After  death  these  gained  the 
character  of  gieat  gods  in  virtue  of  their  repute  as  great 
medicine-men;  and  were  propitiated  for  a  continuance  of 
their  supernatural  aid.  Of  course,  with  Uie  raythologista 
the^se  stories  of  the  lives,  deaths,  and  funeral  rites,  of  reputed 
magicians,  go  for  nothing.  They  think  them  products  of  the 
mythopoeic  tendency;  and  arc  not  astonished  at  the  cor- 
respondence between  alleged  fictions  and  the  facts  which 
existing  savages  show  us,  I  suppose  they  are  prepared  simi- 
larly to  dispose  of  the  case  of  iEsculapius,  which  shows  us  so 
clearly  an  aiiotheosis  of  thiii  kind.  Eefeired  to  by  Homer 
OS  a  doctor  (in  e<arly  stages  synonymous  with  medicine-man) 
and  known  at  a  later  time  as  locally  propitiated  by  a  tribe 
the  members  of  which  counted  their  links  of  descent  fiT>ni 
him,  he  presently  (jame  to  have  songs  and  temples  in  his 
honour,  and  eventually  developed  into  a  great  god  worshipped 
throughout  a  wide  region* 

*'  Aa  we  aflvance  into  the  Hellenistic  and  Homan  periods,  it  is  easy 
to  perCHive  that  a  vast  cliange  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  his  divinity. 
Everywhere  in  Asia  his  efiigy  begins  to  appeal*  upon  the  currency,  and 
men  have  begun  to  invoke  him,  not  only  as  a  healer  of  bodily  diseaso 
and  pain,  but  as  a  present  help  in  everj'  trouble,  a  lesouer  fitmi  every 
htnd  of  ill.  Ttit!»  slave  is  emancipated  in  hb^  temples ;  the  s^iUor  in 
peril  implort}3  his  aid,  and  to  him  the  soldier  ransomed  from  the  foe 
dediaites  a  thank-offering ;  men  hail  him  SAviour  and  King;  and  at 
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last  the  devotee^  exalting  him  high  above  all  gods,  exclaims, '  Asklepios, 
thoa  my  master,  whom  I  so  often  have  invoked  in  prayer  by  night  and 
day,'  'great  is  thy  power  and  manifold,  for  thou  art  He'  who  dost  guide 
and  govern  the  Universe,  Preserver  of  the  world  and  Bulwark  of  the 
immortal  Ghxls!" 

In  presence  of  such  evidence  of  the  development  of  a 
doctor  into  a  deity,  hannonizing  with  that  which  existing 
savage  races  furnish  of  the  derivation  of  deities  from  medicine- 
men, we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  the  stories  concerning 
the  eariy  doings  of  the  Scandinavian  gods  originated  in 
distorted  accounts  of  actual  events — are  not  fictions  due  to 
the  need  for  personalizing  the  powers  of  nature. 

Between  the  medicine-man  and  the  teacher  of  new  arts, 
there  is  but  a  nominal  distinction ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
primitive  man  thinks  that  any  ability  beyond  the  ordinary 
is  supernatural :  even  the  blacksmith  is  a  kind  of  magician 
to  the  African.  Hence  we  may  expect  to  find  deifications  of 
those  whose  superiority  was  shown  by  their  greater  know- 
ledge or  skill;  and  we  find  them  in  many  places.  The 
Brazilians  "  ascribe  the  origin  of  agriculture  to  their  teacher 
Tupan,  who  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  foimder  ...  of 
the  race,  and  with  the  Supreme  Being,  so  far  as  they  have 
any  idea  of  such."  A  Chinook  tradition  is  that  "  a  kind  and 
powerful  spirit  called  Ikanara,  .  .  .  taught  them  how  to  make 
canoes  as  well  as  all  other  implements  and  utensils ;  and  he 
threw  great  rocks  into  the  rivers  and  made  falls,  to  obstruct 
the  salmon  in  tlieir  ascent,  so  that  tliey  might  be  easily 
caught."  The  Mexican  god  Quetzalcoatl  was  "a  divinity 
who,  during  his  residence  on  earth,  instructed  the  natives  in 
the  use  of  metals,  in  agriculture,  and  in  the  arts  of  govern- 
ment" Further,  the  Mexicans  apotheosized  Chicomecoatl  as 
the  first  woman  who  made  bread ;  Tzaputlatcna  as  the  invent- 
ress  of  the  vxitl-resin;  Opuchtli  as  the  inventor  of  some 
fishing  implements ;  Yiacatecutli  as  the  originator  of  trade  j 
and  Napatecutli  as  the  inventor  of  rush  mats.  The  Central 
Americans,  too,  had  their  gods  and  goddesses  Chac,  Ixazal- 
voh,  Itzamna,  Ixchebelyax,  who  were  the  inventors  of  agri- 
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culture,  of  cotton-weaving,  of  letters,  of  paioting.  In  the 
earliest  records  of  historic  peoples  we  meet  with  like  facts. 
The  Egyptian  gods,  Osiris,  Orabte,  Keph,  and  Thoth  are  said 
to  have  taught  art<s.  The  Babylonian  god  Oannes  is  simi- 
larly represented  as  having  been  an  instructor.  And  it  is 
needless  to  enumerate  the  Greek  and  Roman  deities  described 
as  teachers  of  one  or  other  new  process,  or  inventors  of  this 
or  that  new  appliance. 

Still,  then,  we  have  tlie  same  truth  under  another  aspect. 
Power  exceeding  previously*known  powers,  excites  awe ;  and 
the  possessor  of  it,  feared  during  his  life,  is  still  more  feared 
after  his  death. 


§  199,  In  treating  of  those  who,  within  the  tribe,  aa 
medicine-meu,  or  men  of  tinusual  abOity,  have  acquired 
repute  leading  to  deification,  I  have  unawares  entered  on  the 
next  class  of  facts — facts  showing  us  that  the  immigrant 
member  of  a  superior  race  becomes  a  god  among  an  inferior 
race^ 

At  the  present  time  it  occasionally  happens  that  Euro- 
peans, such  as  shipwrecked  sailors  or  escaped  convicta, 
thrown  among  savage  peoples,  gain  ascendency  over  them  by 
the  knowledge  and  skill  they  display ;  and  when  we  remem- 
ber that  after  the  deaths  of  such  men,  their  powers,  exalted 
in  legend^  are  sure  to  make  their  ghosts  feai-ed  more  than 
ordinary  ghosts,  we  shall  recognize  another  source  irom 
which  deities  arise.  That  men  of  low  type  even  now  class 
strangers  of  high  type  as  gods»  we  have  abundant  proofs. 
It  is  said  by  the  Bushmen — "  Those  white  men  are  children 
of  God ;  they  know  everything.*'  The  East  Africans  exclaim 
to  Europeans — "  Truly  ye  are  gods ;"  and  Europeans  are  thus 
spoken  of  in  Congo.  A  chief  on  the  Niger,  seeing  whites  fora 
the  first  time,  thought  them  "children  of  heaven."  Whe 
Thompson  and  MoBfat  wished  to  see  a  religious  ceremony 
peculiar  to  the  Bechuana  women,  the  women  said — "  The 
are  gods,  let  them  walk  in/*     Even  among  so  superior 
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African  race  as  the  Fulahs,  some  villagers,  says  Barth,  "  went 
80  far  as  to  do  me  the  honour  ...  of  identifying  me  with 
their  god  *Fite/  who,  they  thought,  might  have  come  to 
spend  a  day  with  them "  (staying  to  dinner,  like  Zeus  with 
the  Ethiopians).  Other  races  furnish  kindred  instances. 
Some  Khond  women  said  of  Campbell's  tent — "It  is  the 
house  of  a  god."  The  **  Nicobarians  have  such  a  high  idea  of 
the  power  of  Europeans,  that  to  them  they  attribute  the 
creation  of  their  islands,  and  they  think  it  depends  on  them 
to  give  fine  weather/'*  Kemarking  of  the  Fijians  that "  there 
appears  to  be  no  certain  line  of  demarcation  between  gods 
and  living  men,"  Erskine  tells  us  that  one  of  the  chiefs  said 
to  Mr.  Hunt — *'  If  you  die  first,  I  shall  make  you  my  god." 
Mr.  Alfred  Wallace,  who  has  had  extensive  opportunities  of 
studying  primitive  men,  says  of  the  Arm  Islanders — 

"I  have  no  doubt  that  to  the  next  generation,  or  even  l)efore,  I 
myaelf  shall  be  transformed  into  a  magician  or  a  demi-god,  a  worker  of 
miracles,  and  a  being  of  supernatural  knowledge.  They  .already  believe 
that  all  the  animah  I  preserve  will  come  to  life  again  ;  and  to  their 
diildren  it  will  be  related  that  they  actually  did  so.  An  unusual  spell 
of  fine  weather  setting  in  just  at  my  arrival,  has  made  them  believe  I 
can  control  the  seasons." 

And  then,  lastly,  we  have  the  fact  that  an  apotheosis  like  that 
which  Mr.  Wallace  anticipates,  has  already  occurred  in  a 
neighbouring  island.  The  Dyaks  attribute  supernatural  power 
to  Rajah  Brooke :  he  is  invoked  along  with  the  other  gods. 

With  such  abundant  proofs  that  the  genesis  of  gods  out  of 
superior  strangers  is  now  going  on,  we  cannot,  without  per- 
versity, regard  as  fictions  those  stories  found  in  many 
countries,  which  represent  certain  gods  as  having  brought 
knowledge  and  arts  from  elsewhere.  The  Mexican  god, 
Quetzalcoatl,  who  came  from  the  west,  was  "a  tall  white 
man,  with  broad  foreliead,  large  eyes,  long  black  hair,  and 
great  round  beard,"  who,  having  instructed  them  and  re- 

•  I  have  had  brought  to  me  from  the  locality,  a  photograpli  of  Nicobnr- 
idob,  among  which  tliere  are  grotosque,  and  yet  chanicteriBtio,  figures  of 
Englifhmen. 
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formed  tlieir  matmers,  departed  by  the  way  he  cama  So. 
tou»  the  great  god  of  the  Chibchas,  Bochica,  was  a  white  man 

with  a  beard,  who  gave  them  laws  and  iustitutions,  ontl  who 
disappeared  after  having  long  lived  at  Sogamoso,  In  South 
America  it  is  the  same.  Humboldt  tells  us  that "  Ainalivaca, 
the  father  of  the  Tamanacs,  that  is,  the  creator  of  the  human 
race  (for  every  natiou  regards  itself  as  the  root  of  all  other 
nations)  arrived  in  a  bark."     He  allerwards  re-embarked. 

In  some  cases  the  remarkable  strangers  who  thus  become  a 
people's  gods,  are  regarded  as  the  returned  ghosts  of  their  own 
remarkable  men.  Gliosts  and  gods  beiug  originally  undifie- 
rentiated  in  thought ;  and  neither  of  them  being  always  dis- 
tinguishable from  living  persona ;  it  happens,  as  was  shown 
in  §  92,  that  the  whites  are,  by  Austi^ians,  Polynesians,  and 
Africans,  held  to  bo  the  doubles  of  their  own  dead.  When  we 
r*iad  that  among  the  Wanikas,  *'Mulungu/'  the  word  aj>- 
phed  like  the  Katlir  **  Uhlunga "  to  the  Supreme  God,  also 
denotes  any  good  or  evil  rcvcnant;  we  see  how  it  happens 
that  Eiuxjpeans  are  called  indiscriminately  ghosts  and  gods. 
Henco  tlio  naturalness  of  the  fact  that  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  when  *'  Captain  Cook  arrived,  it  was  supposed,  and 
reported,  that  the  good  Il<:>uo  w^as  n^iurned,  hence  the  people 
prostrated  tliemselvcs  before  liim.''  Hence,  to<>,  the  idea 
implied  by  Camargo's  account  of  the  Mexicans,  that,  "as 
soon  as  the  Spaniards  had  disembarked,  news  came  to  the 
very  smallest  villages  tliat  the  gods  had  arrived ;"  the  beUef 
being  **  that  their  god  Quetzalcoatl  had  come  "  back  with  his 
companions.  And  hence,  agiiin,  the  reason  that  the  Chibchas 
at  Turmequ^  *'  showed  to  the  Spaniards  the  veneration  and 
worship  they  showed  to  the  gods,  making  incense  to  them.** 

Thus  we  find  re-illustrated  under  other  conditions,  the 
same  general  truth  that  the  primitive  god  is  the  superior 
man,  either  indigenous  or  foreign ;  propitiated  during  his  life 
and  still  more  after  his  death. 


S  200.  From  this  deification  of  single  men  of  higher : 
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there  is  a  nataral  transition  to  the  deification  of  conquering 
races,  not  individually  but  bodily.  The  expression  "gods 
and  men,"  occurring  in  the  traditions  of  various  peoples,  is 
made  readily  interpretable. 

We  assume  that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  every  tribe  of 
savages  has  a  word  meaning  a  human  being,  applicable 
equally  to  members  of  their  own  tribe  and  to  members  of 
other  tribes;  but»  as  usual,  we  are  misled  by  assinulating 
their  thoughts  and  language  to  ours.  Often  their  name  for 
men  is  their  tribal  nama  Already  we  have  seen  that  in 
South  America,  among  the  Guaranis,  the  same  word  means 
man  and  GuaranL  The  North  American  people  who  call 
themselves  Thlinkeets,  have  no  word  but  this  to  signify 
human  beings ;  and  an  adjacent  people,  the  Tinneh,  furnish  a 
parallel  case.     Pim  and  Seemann  tell  us  that — 

"  The  distinctive  appellation  of  the  Mosquitoes  amongst  themselves 
is  'Waikna'  'man,'  and  all  the  other  tribes  imitate  them  in  this 
conceit ;  indeed,  it  is  a  common  practice  amongst  the  Indians  of  the 
American  continent,  from  the  dwellers  furthest  north,  Esquimaux,  who 
call  themselves  *  Innuit '  *  men,'  par  excellencey  as  far  south  as  the 
Araucanians,  the  Patagonians,  and  even  the  wretched  natives  of  Tierra 
del  Fuego." 

Similarly  in  Africa,  the  native  name  for  the  Kaffir  tribes  is 
Ahantu,  Bantu  (plural  of  ntu,  a  man) ;  and  for  the  Hottentot 
tribes  the  designation  is  Koi-koin  (i.e., "  men  of  men,"  from 
few,  a  man).  In  Asia  it  is  thus  with  the  Karens :  "  a  few  of 
the  tribes  only  have  distinctive  names  for  themselves,  and 
all,  when  speaking  of  each  other,  use  the  word  for  man  to 
designate  themselves."  The  Kamschadales,  again,  "  have  no 
designation  either  for  themselves  or  their  country.  They 
called  themselves  simply  men,  as  considering  themselves 
either  the  only  inliabitants  of  the  earth,  or  so  far  surpassing 
all  others  as  to  be  alone  worthy  of  this  title."  Indeed, 
Nilsson,  generalizing  such  facts,  says  tliat  "all  rude  nations 
apply  the  designation  *  men '  to  themselves  only,  all  others 
being  differently  designated." 

What  will  happen  when  savages  who  call  themselves 
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**men*'  ate  conquered  by  savages  otherwise  called,  but 
proved  by  the  con(|uest  to  have  that  superiority  which  in  the 
primitive  mind  is  equivalent  to  divinity?  Clearly^  the 
names  of  conquering  and  conquered  will  become  e<quivalent 
in  their  meanings  to  "gods  and  men/*  In  some  cases,  indeed, 
the  name  by  which  the  conqneroi's  call  themselves  will 
necessitate  tliis.  We  read  of  the  Tupis  that  "  Tupa  is  their 
word  for  father,  for  the  Snpii?me  Beings  and  for  thunder ;  it 
passed  by  an  easy  process  from  the  first  of  these  meanings  to 
the  last,  and  the  barbarous  vanity  of  some  trilx - 
from  it  a  name  for  themselves.*'  So  that  if  t- 
of  Tupa,  which  means  **  children  of  God/*  subjugate  a  people 
whose  name  is  equivalent  to  **men/'  the  distinction  of  the 
two  as  "  gods  and  men  "  becomes  inevitable. 

With  sucli  evidence  before  us,  what  shall  we  think  about 
the  '^gods  and  men**  who  figure  in  the  li'gends  of  higher 
races  ?  On  learning  from  Nilsson  that  in  Scandinavia  tliere 
are  distinct  traces  of  the  antagonism  of  aboriginal  races  to 
colonists,  as  early  as  the  stone  and  bronze  periods ;  and 
on  then  reading  in  Scandinavian  traditions  about  Odin, 
Freyr,  Niord,  and  the  rest,  coming  from  Godheim  (god's-home 
or  land)  to  Menheim  (men*s-home  or  land);  ruling  there 
#nd  being  woin^hippcd;  dying  there  believing  that  they  were 
ing  back  to  Godheim,  just  as  barbarous  peoples  everywhere 
believe  that  they  return  after  death  to  fatlierland  j  we  sliall 
conclude  that  these  **  gods  and  men  '*  were  simply  conquering 
and  conquered  races:  all  mythological  interpretations  not- 
withstanding. When  we  find  that^  as  given  by  Pausaiiias,  a 
popular  legend  among  the  Greeks  was  that  the  auci«u|^ 
Arcadians  **  were  guests  and  table-eompauiona  of  the  goils^* 
we  shall  not  set  this  down  aa  a  fiction  devised  after  the  gcda 
had  been  created  by  personalizing  the  powers  of  nature  ;  but 
shall  infer  that  the  tradition  had  its  root  in  those  conquestal 
of  earlier  races  by  later  implied  in  Heaiod— conquests  such 
as  must  certainly  have  been  going  on,  and  must  certainlj 
have  left  exaggerated  narratives.    So,  too,  when  "  the  sona  of 
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god  saw  the  daughters  of  men  *'  in  Hebrew  story.  If  we 
recall  the  reprobation  which  has  everywhere  been  visited 
on  the  intermarriage  of  a  conquering  caste  and  a  subject  caste 
— ^if  we  remember  that  in  Greek  belief  it  was  a  transgres- 
sion for  the  race  of  gods  to  fall  in  love  with  the  race  of  men 
— ^if  we  add  the  fact  that  in  our  own  feudal  times  union  of 
nobles  with  serfs  was  a  crime ;  we  shall  have  little  difficulty 
in  seeing  how  there  originated  the  story  of  the  fall  of  the 
angels. 

Any  one  who,  after  considering  this  evidence,  remembers 
that  from  the  names  and  natures  ascribed  by  existing  savage 
peoples  to  Europeans,  legends  of  "  gods  and  men "  are  even 
now  arising,  will,  I  think,  scarcely  hesita:te.  Remaining 
doubt  will  disappear  on  reading  the  legend  of  the  Quiches, 
which  gives,  with  sufficient  clearness,  the  story  of  invaders 
who,  seizing  an  elevated  region,  and  holding  in  terror  the 
natives  of  the  lower  lands,  became  the  deities  of  the  surround- 
ing country,  and  their  mountain  residence  the  local  Olympus. 
(See  Appendix  A.) 

§  201.  This  brings  us  once  more  to  the  Aryan  gods,  as 
seen  from  another  point  of  view.  That  we  may  judge  which 
hypothesis  best  fits  the  facts,  let  us  observe  how  the  early 
Greeks  actually  conceived  their  gods :  ignoring  the  question 
how  they  got  their  conceptions.  And  let  us  compare  their 
pantheon  with  the  pantheon  of  another  race — say  that  of  the 
Fijians.  Any  one  who  objects  to  the  comparison  as  insulting, 
needs  only  to  be  reminded  that  cannibalism  was  ascribed  to 
some  of  their  deities  by  the  Greeks ;  and  that  human  sacrifices 
to  Zeus  were  continued  down  to  late  times. 

The  Greek  god  is  everywhere  presented  to  us  under  the 
guise  of  a  powerful  man;  as  is  the  Fijian.  Among  the 
Kjians,  "gods  sometimes  assume  the  human  form,  and  are 
thus  seen  by  men ;"  and  how  common  was  a  like  tlieophany 
among  the  Greeks,  the  Iliad  shows  us  page  after  page.  So 
like  a  man  was  the  Greek  god,  that  special  insight,  super- 
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naturally  given,  was  required  to  distiogiush  him ;  ftnd»  as  ' 
hav(i  seen,  it  is  difficult  to  fiud  what  is  the  diflerenoe  between 
i*o<l  and  a  chief  among  th^  Fijians.  In  the  Fijian  pnntheou 
Tthere  are  grades  and  divided  i unctions — a  chief  god,  media- 
ting gods.  gud8  over  different  things  and  places :  thus  ptual- 
Lleling  the  Greek  pantlieon,  which  was  a  hierarchy  with  a 
rdistrilnitioa  of  ranks  and  duties.  Fijian  dt^ities  may  be 
classed  into  goda  proper  and  deified  mortals^ — some  whose 
apotheosis  has  dropped  out  of  memory  and  some  whose 
apotheosis  is  remembered;  and  there  were  apotheosized 
mortals,  too,  among  the  Greek  deities,  A  de.scriptive  title 
of  one  of  the  Fijian  gods  is  **  the  AdulteiMjr  '* — a  title  applic- 
able to  sundry  Gi-eek  gwls.  Another  name  is  "  the  Woman^ 
stealer*' — a  name  not  undeserved  by  Zeua  Yet  a  further 
Bobriquei  borne  by  a  Fijian  god  is  **Fre8h-frnm-the-slaughter;'* 
which  would  answer  for  Ai-es,  who  is  called  **  the  Blood- 
sUiiuer.*'  The  Fijian  gods  love  and  hate,  are  proud  aud 
revengeful,  and  imikQ  war,  and  kill  and  eat  one  another ;  and 
we  include  the  earlier  generations  of  Greek  gods,  kintlred 
Itrocities  are  told  of  them.  Tliuugh  fighting  does  not  remain 
conspicuous,  still  there  is  the  conspii'acy  from  which  Zeus 
was  saved  by  Thetis;  and  there  is  perpetunl  8qual>^'  d 

vituperation:    even    Zeus    being   vilitled    by   his    -  r 

Athene,  as  well  as  by  the  divine  shrew  Here.  The  Fijian 
gods  phiy  one  another  tricks,  as  did  also  the  gods  of  tho 
^Greeks.  Sometimes  the  Fijians  "  get  angi-y  with  their  deities 
ttd  abuse  and  even  challenge  them  to  fight  ;'*  and  among  the 
"Greeks,  too,  there  was  abuse  of  the  goils  even  to  their  faces, 
as  of  Aphrodite  by  Helen,  and  if  there  was  not  challenging 
to  fight,  still  there  was  fighting  with,  and  even  victory  over, 
gods,  as  of  Bioniede  over  Ares,  and  there  was  threatening 
of  gods,  as  when  I^aoraedon  refusing  to  pay  Poseidon  Ids 
wages,  said  he  woidd  cut  off  his  ears.  The  Fijians  have  a 
stoiy  of  a  god  who  tumbled  out  of  a  canoe,  and,  being  picked 
up  by  a  woman,  was  taken  to  a  chiefs  house  to  dry  himself 
— a  story  against  which  we  may  set  that  of  Dionysus,  who. 
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frightened  by  the  Thracian  Lycurgus,  took  refuge  in  the  sea, 
and  who  when  seized  by  pirates  was  carried  bound  on  board 
their  vessel  Though  Dionysus  unbound  himself,  we  are 
reminded  that  in  other  cases  gods  remained  subject  to  men ; 
as  was  Proteus,  and  as  was  even  Ares,  when  Otus  and 
Ephialtes  kept  him  in  prison  thirteen  months,  and  as  was 
Apollo  when  a  slave  to  Laomedon.  Thus,  however  material 
and  human  are  the  Fijian  gods,  living,  eating,  acting  as  men 
do ;  the  gods  of  the  Greeks  are  represented  as  no  less  material 
and  humaiL  They  talk,  and  banquet,  and  drink,  and  amuse 
themselves  during  the  day,  and  go  to  bed  at  sunset:  ''the 
Oljrmpian  thunderer,  Zeus,  went  to  his  couch"  and  slept. 
They  are  pierced  by  men's  weapons.  Ares'  wound  is  healed 
by  a  "pain-assuaging  plaster;"  and  Aphrodite,  after  some 
loss  of  blood  and  being  distracted  with  pain,  borrows  her 
brother's  chariot  and  drives  off  to  Olympus  to  be  similarly 
doctored.  All  their  attributes  and  acts  are  in  keeping  with 
this  conception.  In  battle  Here  simulates  Stentor  in  appear- 
ance and  voice ;  Apollo  shouts  from  Pergamus  to  exhort  the 
Trojans:  Iris  comes  "running  down  from  Olympus;"  and 
the  celestial  chariots,  made  in  earthly  fashion  of  eartlily 
materials,  are  drawn  by  steeds  that  are  lashed  and  goaded, 
through  the  gates  of  Heaven  which  creak.  The  single  fact 
that  Zeus  is  on  visiting  tenns  with  "  the  milk-fed  men  of 
Thrace,"  suffices  of  itself  to  show  how  little  the  divine  was 
distinguished  from  the  human,  and  how  essentially  parallel 
were  the  Greek  conceptions  to  the  conceptions  wliich  the 
Fijians  now  show  us. 

Here,  then,  is  the  question.  Similar  as  these  conceptions 
are,  were  they  similarly  generated  ?  Beyond  all  doubt  the 
Fijian  pantheon  has  arisen  by  that  apotheosis  of  men  which 
was  still  going  on  when  travellers  went  among  them ;  and  if 
we  say  that  by  tlie  Greeks,  who  also  apotheosized  men,  a 
pantheon  was  generated  in  like  manner,  the  interpretation  is 
consistent.  We  are  forbidden  to  supi)ose  this,  however. 
These  Greek  gods,  with  their  human  structures,  dispositions, 
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acts,  hidtories,  resulted  bom  the  personalijeatioti  of  natuml 
objects  and  powers.  So  that,  marvellous  to  relate,  identical 
conceptions  have  been  produced  by  diametrically  opposite 
processes !  Here  we  see  an  ascending  growth  of  men  into 
gods;  there  we  see  a  descending  condensation  of  natural 
powera  into  gods ;  and  the  two  sets  of  gods,  created  by  these 
two  contrary  methods^  are  substantially  the  same ! 

Even  in  the  absence  of  all  the  foregoing  chapters,  thoee 
•who  are  not  wedded  to  an  hypothesis  will,  I  think,  say  that 
evidence  widely  diBerent  in  amount  and  quality  from  that 
which  the  mythologists  ofler,  is  retjuiied  to  demonstrate  so 
astonishing  a  coincidence. 


§  202.  Must  we  recognijse  a  single  exception  to  the  general 
truth  tluis  far  verified  everywhere  ?  While  among  all  races 
in  all  regions  the  conceptions  of  deities  have  been  naturally 
evolved  in  the  way  show-Ti ;  must  we  conclude  that  a  small 
clan  of  the  Semitic  race  had  given  to  it  supematurally,  a 
conception  which,  though  superficially  like  the  rest,  was  in 
substance  absolutely  unlike  them? 

Education,  the  social  sanction,  and  an  authority  possessed 
of  imposing  credentials,  lead  nearly  all  to  assume  that  the 
genesis  of  their  o\\^  idea  of  deity  differs  fundamentally  from 
the  genesis  of  every  other  idea.  So  unhesitatingly,  indeed, 
do  they  assume  this,  that  they  think  it  impious  to  ask 
whether  any  pamllelism  exists*  In  tlie  case  of  another 
creed  they  can  see  the  mischief  which  arises  from  refusal  to 
examine.  The  saying  of  Euripides  that  "in  things  which 
touch  the  gods  it  is  not  good  to  sutler  captious  reason  to 
intrude "  will  readily  draw  from  them  the  remark  that  a 
faith  profound  enough  to  negative  criticism,  fibsters  super- 
stition. Still  more  on  lindiug  that  the  cannibal  Fijians, 
accepting  humbly  the  established  dogmas  respectmg  thdr 
blood-thirsty  deities,  assert  that  **  punishment  is  sure  to  over- 
take the  sceptic;**  they  can  see  clearly  enough  how  vile  may 
be  the  belief  which  defends  itself  by  interdicting  inquiry. 
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bat^  looking  at  the  outsides  of  other  creeds,  antagonistically, 
and  at  their  own  creed  from  within,  sympathetically,  they 
cannot  think  it  possible  that  in  their  case  a  kindred  mischief 
may  result  from  a  kindred  cause.  On  reading  that  when  the 
Spaniards  airived  in  Mexico,  the  natives,  thinking  them 
gods,  offered  up  human  beings  to  them,  it  is  allowable  to  ask 
whether  the  ideas  and  motives  of  these  people  were  analogous 
to  those  of  the  Scandinavian  king  On,  when  he  immolated 
his  son  to  Odin ;  but  it  is  not  allowable  to  ask  whether  like 
ideas  and  motives  prompted  Abraham's  intention  to  sacrifice 
Isaac.  The  above-cited  fact  that  Barth  was  taken  by  the 
Fulahs  for  their  god,  F^te,  may  properly  raise  the  question 
whether,  if  there  had  arisen  a  quarrel  between  his  party  and 
the  Fulahs  in  which  he  was  worsted  by  one  of  their  chiefs, 
there  might  not  have  grown  up  a  legend  akin  to  that  which 
tells  how  the  god  Ares  was  worsted  by  Diomede ;  but  it  is 
highly  improper  to  raise  the  question  whether  the  story  of 
Jacob's  struggle  with  the  Lord  had  an  origin  of  allied  kind. 
Here,  however,  pursuing  the  methods  of  science,  and  dis- 
regarding foregone  conclusions,  we  must  deal  with  the 
Hebrew  conception  in  the  same  manner  as  with  all  others; 
and  must  ask  whether  it  had  not  a  kindred  genesis. 

What  the  primitive  Semitic  notion  of  a  deity  was,  we  may 
prepare  ourselves  to  see  by  contemplating  the  notion  of  a 
deity  which  is  entertained  by  wandering  Semites  at  the 
present  time.  Already  I  have  quoted  from  Mr.  Palgrave  one 
illustration  of  it,  and  here  is  another. 

"  *  What  will  you  do  on  coming  into  God's  presence  for  judgment 
after  so  graceless  a  life  V  said  I  one  day  to  a  spirited  young  Sherarat. 
.  .  .  'What  will  we  do?'  was  his  unhesitating  answer,  *why,  we  will 
go  up  to  God  and  salute  him,  and  if  he  proves  hospitable  (gives  us  meat 
and  tobacco),  we  will  stay  with  him ;  if  otherwise,  we  will  mount  our 
horses  and  ride  off.'  .  .  .  Were  I  not  afraid  of  an  indictment  for  pro- 
faneness,  I  might  relate  fifty  similar  anecdotes  at  least" 

Clearly,  then,  the  existing  Semitic  idea  of  deity,  is  no  higher 
than  that  which  other  races  have  shown  us ;  and  the  question 
is,  whether  the  ancient  Semites  had  an  idea  not  only  abso« 
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lut-ely  unlike  that  of  all  other  races  but  absolutely  unlike 
tluit  of  their  iTioclern  kindred. 

To  find  ft  clejir  answer  in  traditions  recorded  by  diflTerent 
writers  at  difi'erent  dates — traditions  with  which  are  iiicor- 
pomted  Btoriea  and  conceptions  derived  from  adjacent  more 
civilized  peoples ;  is  of  course  difficult.  The  difficulty  ia 
increast^d  hy  the  established  habit  of  carrying  back  developed^ 
ideas  to  the  interpretation  of  early  statements ;  as  by  com* 
mentators  who  explain  away  certain  highly  concrete  descrip- 
tions of  divine  actions  as  **  anthropomorphic  language  suited 
to  the  teaching  of  man  in  a  state  of  simple  and  partial  civil- 
ization/* If,  however,  wo  reject  non-natural  interpretations^ 
and  infer,  as  analogy  warrants,  that  the  most  crudely  anthro^^ 
pomorphic  descriptions  are  the  original  ones,  we  shall  find 
tho  diHicuity  less. 

Abmham  is  descril>ed  as  doing  that  which  primitive  men* 
and  especially  nomads,  are  often  compelled  to  do  by  incre 
of  numbers — leaving  his  kindred  and  migrating  to  a  new 
dwelling-place :  sepamting,  as  he  afterwards  separated  from 
Lot,  to  get  pasturage.  That  he  thinks  himself  supuniaturally 
prompted,  apparently  by  a  vision,  recalls  the  ideas  of  kindred 
Semites  now  existing,  of  whom  Baker  tells  us  that  **  ii'  in  a 
dn^am  a  particular  course  of  action  is  suggested^  the  Arab 
believes  that  God  has  spoken  and  directed  him/**  The  new 
territory  he  migrates  to,  tlio  story  represents  as  made  over  to 
him;  and  the  question  is — Was  Abraham  dealing  with  a 
terrestrial  potentate*  or  with  the  Pewer  by  which  planets 
gravitate  and  stars  shine  1 

The  words  applied  to  this  giver  of  the  territory  am 
expressive  simply  of  superiority.  Elohim^  in  some  casea 
translated  gods,  is  applied  also  to  kings,  judges,  powerful 
persons,  and  to  other  things  great  or  higL  So,  too,  Adon(d\ 
is  indiscriminately  used  (as  '*Lord'*  is  among  ourselvea),  to 
a  being  regarded  as  supernatural  and  to  a  living  man. 
Kuenen  saya  the  meaning  of  Shaddai  is  "'the  mighty  one/' 
or  perhaps  still  more  exactly^  *the  violent  one;*"  a  title 
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Iiannonizing  with  the  titles  of  Assyrian  kings,  who  delight  in 
comparing  themselves  to  whirlwinds  and  floods.  Even  the 
more  exalted  names  find  theix  parallels  in  those  of  neigh- 
bouring rulers.  When,  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  we 
find  Tiglath-pileser  called  "  king  of  kings,  lord  of  lords,"  we 
see  that  there  is  nothing  exceptional  in  the  title  ''god  of 
gods,  and  lord  of  lords,  a  great  god,  a  mighty  and  terrible : "  a 
description  implying  that  the  Hebrew  god  is  one  of  many, 
distinguished  by  his  supremacy. 

By  this  being  who  bears  titles  such  as  are  borne  by  ter- 
restrial potentates,  Abraham  is  promised  certain  benefits  to 
"be  given  in  return  for  homage.  When  he  complains  that 
the  promise  has  not  been  fulfilled,  he  is  pacified  by  renewed 
promises.  Finally,  a  covenant  is  made — ^Abraham  is  to  have 
•*  all  the  land  of  Canaan,"  while  the  giver  is  "  to  be  a  god 
unto"  him.  The  supposition  that  such  an  agreement  was 
entered  into  between  the  First  Cause  of  things  and  a  shepherd 
chief,  would  be  an  astounding  one  were  it  admissible;  but 
it  is  excluded  by  the  words  used.  The  expression  "  a  god  " 
negatives  the  conception  on  cither  side  of  a  supreme  universal 
power.  If,  however,  instead  of  supposing  that  "  a  god "  is 
here  used  to  mean  a  supernatural  being,  we  suppose  that  it  is 
used,  as  by  the  existing  Arab,  to  mean  a  powerful  ruler,  the 
statement  becomes  consistent 

Still  more  clearly  have  we  the  same  implications  in  the 
ceremony  by  which  the  covenant  is  established.  Abraham, 
and  each  of  his  male  descendants,  and  each  of  Ids  male 
slaves,  is  circumcised.  The  mark  of  the  covenant,  observe, 
is  to  be  borne  not  only  by  Abmham  and  those  of  his  blood, 
but  also  by  those  of  otlier  blood  whom  he  has  bought.  The 
mark  is  a  strange  one,  and  the  extension  of  it  is  a  strange 
one,  if  we  assume  it  to  be  imposed  by  the  Creator  of  the 
Universe,  on  a  favoured  man  and  his  descendants ;  and  on 
this  assumption  it  is  no  less  strange  that  the  one  trans- 
gression for  which  every  "  soul  shall  be  cut  off,"  is  not  any 
crime,  but  is  the  neglect  of  this  rite.    Such  a  ceremony, 
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however,  insisted  on  by  a  living  potentate  under  penalty  • 

death,  is  not  strange ;  for,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  circum- 
ciaion  is  one  of  various  mutilations  imposed  as  marks  on 
sulvject  persons  by  terrestrial  superiors. 

And  now,  passing  from  coUateiul  to  direct  evidence,  ob- 
serve the  idea  which  Abraham  is  himself  represented  as 
forming  of  this  being  with  w4iom  he  has  covenanted.  While 
he  sat  at  his  tent  door,  "  three  men  stood  by  Mm."  Nothing 
implies  that  they  were  unlike  other  men  or  much  unlike  one  j 
another.  He  "bowed  himself  toward  the  gmuml;'  andl 
addressed  one  of  them  "  my  lord."  Asking  them  to  rest  and 
to  wash  their  feet,  he  said  he  would  "  fetch  a  morsel  of  breads 
and  comfort  ye  yuur  Jioarta."  So  that,  regiirding  them 
tii-ecl,  travel -stained,  and  hungry  travellers,  Ahralvam  treats 
these  *'  three  men  **  accoixling  to  those  rites  of  hoapitality 
still  observed  by  the  Arabs.  There  is  no  indication  that 
Abraliam  suspects  supernatural ueas  in  any  of  the  three ;  nor» 
when  Sarah  laughs  at  tlie  pi-oinise  that  she  shall  have  a  son, 
does  it  seem  that  she,  either,  imagines  she  is  in  the  presence 
of  anything  more  than  a  human  being.  It  is  true  tliat 
Abraham,  addressing  this  visitor  with  the  title  given  to 
fiuperior  persons,  believes  him  able  to  do  things  we  class 
tts  supernatural — ascribes  to  him  the  cliaracter  common  to 
primitive  potentates,  who  are  frequently  magicians  as  well 
as  rulers,  like  Solomon — ascribes  to  him  powers  such  aa 
savages  now  think  are  possessed  by  Europeans.  But  though^ 
while  showing  him  the  road  to  Sodom,  Abmham  talks  in  a 
way  implying  this  belief,  he  implies  no  more.  The  question, 
mark,  is  not  that  which  theologians  raise — Who  actually 
were  these  **  three  men  ? "  was  the  chief  of  them  Jehovah  ? 
or  his  angel?  or  the  Son?  The  question  is  what  Abraham 
thought ;  or  is  tlescribed  as  thinking  by  those  who  preserved 
the  tradition.  Either  alternative  has  the  same  tdtimale  im* 
plication.     If  this  person  to  whom  Alirahara  sal,  ^  his 

loixl.  with  whom  he  has  made  the  covenant,  is  :  1 1  lal 

ruler,  as  implied  by  the  indirect  evidence,  the  conclusion  19 
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xeached  that  the  ancient  Semitic  idea  of  a  deity  was  like 
the  modem  Semitic  idea  cited  above.  And  if,  otherwise, 
Abraham  conceives  this  person  not  as  a  local  ruler  but  as  the 
Maker  of  All  Things,  then  he  believes  the  Earth  and  the 
Heavens  are  produced  by  one  who  eats  and  drinks  and  feels 
weary  after  walking :  his  conception  of  a  deity  still  remains 
identical  with  that  of  his  modem  representative,  and  with 
that  of  the  uncivilized  in  general. 

§  203.  And  so  the  universality  of  anthropomorphism  has 
the  sufficient  cause  that  the  divine  man  as  conceived,  had 
everywhere  for  antecedent  a  powerful  man  as  ^perceived. 
The  abundant  evidence  above  given  that  the  primitive  mind 
frames  the  notion  in  this  way,  may  be  enforced  by  facts 
showing  that  it  fails  to  frame  any  other  notion. 

When  Burton,  encamped  among  the  Eesa,  heard  an  old 
woman  with  the  toothache  exclaiming,  "  O  Allah,  may  thy 
teeth  ache  like  mine" — when  he  tells  us  that  the  wilder 
Bedouins  ask  where  Allah  is  to  be  found  that  they  may 
spear  him, "  because  he  lays  waste  their  homes  and  kills  their 
cattle  " — when,  according  to  Moffat,  the  Hottentots,  notwith- 
standing missionary  instruction,  regard  the  Christian  god  as 
"a  notable  warrior  of  great  physical  strength" — when,  as 
Hunter  narmtes,  a  Santal,  responding  to  a  missionary's 
account  of  God's  omnipotence,  said,  "  and  what  if  that  Strong 
One  should  eat  me ;"  we  are  not  only  taught  that  the  unde- 
veloped mind  conceives  God  as  a  powerful  man,  but  that  it 
is  incapable  of  any  higher  conception.  Even  a  people  so 
cultured  as  the  ancient  Egyptians  failed  to  conceive  of  gods 
as  differing  fundamentally  from  men.  Says  Renouf — "  All 
the  gods  are  liable  to  be  forced  to  grant  the  prayers  of  men, 
through  fear  of  threats  which  it  is  inconceivable  to  us  that 
any  intelligence  but  that  of  idiots  should  have  believed." 

A  like  implication  everywhere  meets  us  in  the  aboriginal 
belief  that  gods  are  mortal.  In  a  Quiche  legend,  given  by 
Bancroft,  we  read— **  so  they  died  like  gods ;  and  each  left 
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to  the  ead  and  wondering  men  who  were  his  sei-vants,  his 
garments  for  a  memorial"  The  writers  of  the  Vedic  hymns, 
aaya  Muir,  "looked  upon  the  gods**  as  "confessedly  mere 
created  Ueings  ;'*  and  they,  like  men,  were  made  iiiimortal  by 
drinking  soma.  In  the  legend  of  Bnddha  it  is  stated  that 
i]\e  prince,  inquiring  about  a  corpse,  was  told  by  his  guide — 
*'  Tiiia  is  the  final  destiny  of  all  flesh :  gods  and  mea,  rich 
and  poor,  alike  must  die."  We  saw  that  the  ScandiDaviaii 
gods  died  and  were  burnt — returning  thereafter  to  Asgard* 
So,  too,  the  Egyptian  gods  lived  and  died :  there  are  frescoes 
at  Pliilai  aud  at  Abydos  showing  the  burial  of  Osiria.  And 
though  in  the  Greek  pantlieon,  the  death  of  gods  is  exempli- 
fied only  in  the  case  of  Pan,  yet  their  original  mortality  is 
iuiplied  by  the  legends;  for  how  coubl  Apollo  have  been  a 
slave  to  Laoniedon,  if  he  then  had  that  power  of  assuming 
and  throwiug-oll*  the  material  form  at  will,  which  is  possessed 
in  common  by  tlie  Greek  god  and  the  primitive  ghost  ? 

How  deeply  rooted  am  these  ideas  of  deities,  is  further 
sliown  by  the  slowness  with  which  culture  changes  them. 
Down  to  civilised  times  tlie  Gi'eeks  tliouglit  of  their  gods  as 
material  persons.  About  550  d,c.  they  believed  in  a  living 
woman  palmed  upon  them  as  Athene;  and  in  49U  B.G.,  to 
Plndippides  on  his  way  from  Athens  to  Sparta,  Pan,  meeting 
him,  complains  of  neglect  Mahomet  had  to  forbid  the 
adoration  which  certain  of  his  followers  olTered  himj  and 
alwut  A,r),  1000  the  Caliph  Hakem  was  worshipped  while 
living,  and  is  still  worshipped  by  the  Druses.  Paul  and 
liamabas  were  treated  as  gods  by  the  priest  and  people  of 
Lystra,  And  the  scidpture.  painting,  and  literature  of  medi- 
a3val  Eumpe,  show  how  grossly  anthropomorpliio  was  the 
conception  of  deity  which  pi^evaUed  down  to  recent  centuries. 
Only  alluding  to  the  familial'  evidence  furnished  by  the 
mystery-plays,  it  will  suffice  if  I  instance  the  Old-French 
verses  which  describe  God's  illness  as  cured  by  laughter 
at  a  dancing  rhymer  (see  Appendix  A).  Kor  among  some. 
Catholic  peoples  are  things  much  better  now.    Just  as  lb 
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existing  savage  beats  his  idol  if  his  hopes  are  not  fulfilled — 
jnst  as  the  ancient  Arcadian  was  apt  "  to  scourge  and  prick 
Pan  if  he  came  back  empty-handed  from  the  chase ;  **  so,  an 
Italian  peasant  or  artizan  will  occasionally  vent  his  anger  by 
thrashing  a  statue  of  the  Madonna:  as  in  Milan  in  Sept., 
1873,  and  as  at  Some  not  long  before.  Instead  of  its  being 
true  that  ideas  of  deity  such  as  are  entertained  by  cultivated 
I)eople,  are  innate;  it  is,  contrariwise,  true  that  they  arise 
only  at  a  comparatively  advanced  stage,  as  results  of  ac- 
cumulated knowledge,  greater  intellectual  grasp,  and  higher 
sentiment. 

§  204.  Behind  the  supernatural  being  of  this  order,  as 
behind  supernatural  beings  of  all  other  orders,  we  thus  find 
that  there  has  in  every  case  been  a  human  personality. 

Anything  which  transcends  the  ordinary,  a  savage  thinks 
of  as  supernatural  or  divine  :  the  remarkable  man  among  the 
rest  This  remarkable  man  may  be  simply  the  remotest 
ancestor  remembered  as  the  founder  of  the  tribe ;  he  may  be 
a  chief  famed  for  strength  and  bravery ;  he  may  be  a  medi- 
cine-man of  great  repute ;  he  may  be  an  inventor  of  some- 
thing new.  And  then,  instead  of  being  a  member  of  the  tribe, 
he  may  be  a  superior  stranger  bringing  arts  and  knowledge ; 
or  he  may  be  one  of  a  superior  race  predominating  by  con- 
quest Being  at  first  one  or  other  of  these,  regarded  with 
awe  during  his  life,  he  is  regarded  with  increased  awe  after 
his  death ;  and  the  propitiation  of  his  ghost,  becoming  greater 
than  the  propitiation  of  ghosts  which  are  less  feared,  develops 
into  an  established  worship. 

There  is  no  exception  then.  Using  the  phrase  ancestor- 
worship  in  its  broadest  sense  as  comprehending  all  worship 
of  the  dead,  bo  they  of  the  same  blood  or  not,  we  conclude 
that  ancestor-worship  is  the  root  of  every  religion.* 

*  Important  additional  facts  and  arguments,  bearing  directly  and  indi- 
rectly on  this  conclusion,  wiU  be  found  in  the  Appendices.  Appendix  A 
gives  many  further  illustrations ;  Appendix  B  contains  a  criticism  on  tht 
theory  of  the  mythologists  i  and  Appendix  C  a  criticism  on  their  method. 
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§  205,  That  seetniDg  chaos  of  puerile  assumptions  and 
moostrous  inferences,  making  up  the  vast  mass  of  super- 
stitious beliefs  everywhere  existing,  thus  falls  into  order 
when,  instead  of  looking  back  upon  it  from  our  advanced 
stand-point,  we  look  forward  upon  it  from  the  stand-point  of 
the  primitive  man. 

Interpreters  of  early  conceptions  err  in  ways  like  those 
in  which  teachers  of  the  young  err.  Never  having  studied 
Psycholot^y,  the  pedagogue  has  but  the  dimmest  notion  of 
his  pupil's  mind;  and,  thinking  of  the  undeveloped  intellect 
AS  though  it  had  ideas  which  only  the  developed  intellect  can 
have,  he  presents  it  with  utterly  incomprehensible  facta — 
genei*alizations  before  there  exist  in  it  the  things  to  be  gene- 
rah;:ed,  and  abstractions  while  there  are  none  of  the  concrete 
experiences  from  which  such  abstractions  are  derived;  so 
causing  bewilderment  and  an  appearance  of  stupidity.  Simi- 
larty,  narrators  of  primitive  legends  and  speculators  about 
the  superstitions  of  savages,  carry  with  them  the  general 
notions  civilization  has  developed,  and,  crediting  the  sav^e 
with  these,  eitlier  express  an  unreasoning  wonder  that  he 
sliould  think  as  he  does,  or  eke,  seeking  to  explain  hi3 
thoughts,  give  explanationa  which  ascribe  to  him  ideas  be 
cannot  hav^e. 

Wlien,  however,  wo  cease  to  figure  hia  mental  processes 
in   terms  of   cor  own»  the  confusion  disappears^     Wheni 
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verifying  a  priori  inference  by  a  posterioi'i  proof,  we  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  the  primitive  man  does  not  distinguish 
natural  from  unnatural,  possible  from  impossible;  knows 
nothing  of  physical  law,  order,  cause,  etc;  and  that  while 
he  shows  neither  rational  surprise  nor  the  curiosity  wjbich 
prompts  examination,  he  lacks  fit  words  for  carrying  on 
inquiry,  as  well  as  the  requisite  power  of  continued  thinking ; 
we  see  that  instead  of  being  a  speculator  and  maker  of  expla- 
nations, he  is  at  first  an  almost  passive  recipient  of  con- 
clusions forced  on  him.  Further,  we  find  that  he  is  inevitably 
betrayed  into  an  initial  error;  and  that  this  originates  an 
erroneous  system  of  thought  which  elaborates  as  he  advances. 
How  natural  is  the  evolution  of  this  system  of  thought, 
we  shall  perceive  on  now  recapitulating,  in  the  briefest  way, 
the  results  reached  in  the  foregoing  eighteen  chapters. 

§  206.  Changes  in  the  sky  and  on  the  earth,  occurring 
hourly,  daily,  and  at  shorter  or  longer  intervals,  go  on  in  ways 
about  which  the  savage  knows  nothing — unexpected  appear- 
ances and  disappearances,  transmutations,  metamorphoses. 
While  seeming  to  show  that  arbitrariness  characterizes  all 
actions,  these  foster  the  notion  of  a  duality  in  the  things  wliich 
become  visible  and  vanish,  or  which  transform  themselves ; 
and  this  notion  is  confirmed  by  experiences  of  shadows, 
reflections,  and  echoes. 

The  impressions  thus  produced  by  converse  with  external 
nature,  favour  a  belief  set  up  by  a  more  definite  experience — 
the  experience  of  dreams.  Having  no  conception  of  mind, 
the  primitive  man  regards  a  dream  as  a  series  of  actual 
occurrences :  he  did  the  things,  went  to  the  places,  saw  the 
persons,  dreamt  of.  Untroubled  by  incongruities,  he  accepts 
the  facts  as  they  stand;  and,  in  proportion  as  he  tliinks 
about  them,  is  led  to  conceive  a  double  which  goes  away 
during  sleep  and  comes  back.  This  conception  of  his  own 
duality  seems  confirmed  by  the  somnambulism  occasionally 
witnessed. 
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More  decisively  does  it  seem  confirmed  hy  other  abnormal 
insensibilities.     In  swoon,  apoplexy,  catalepsy,  and  the  lui- 

conscious ne.s3  following  violence,  it  appeam  that  the  other- 
self,  instead  of  retarning  at  call,  will  not  return  for  periods 
varying  from  some  minutes  to  some  days.  Occasionally  after 
one  of  these  sttitcs,  the  other-self  tells  what  has  happened  in 
the  interval ;  occasionally  no  account  of  its  adventures  can 
be  got ;  and  occasionally  prolonged  absence  raises  the  doubt 
whether  it  has  not  gone  away  for  an  indefinite  period. 

The  distinction  between  these  conditions  of  temporary 
insensibility  and  the  condition  of  permanent  insensibility, 
is  one  which,  sometimes  imperceptible  to  instructed  personSj 
cannot  be  perceived  by  the  savage.  The  normal  uncon- 
sciousness of  sleep  tvoui  which  a  man's  double  is  readily 
brought  back,  is  linked  by  these  abnormal  kinds  of  nncon- 
scioiisness  fmm  which  the  double  is  brought  back  with  diffi- 
culty, to  that  lasting  kind  of  uucousciousness  from  which 
the  double  cannot  be  bi^ught  back  at  all.  Stilly  analogy 
leads  the  savage  to  infer  that  it  will  eventually  come  back. 
And  here,  recalling  the  remark  often  made  among  ourselves 
after  a  deatli,  that  it  is  diMcult  to  believe  the  deceased,  lying 
not  more  quietly  than  he  has  often  done,  will  never  move 
again,  let  me  point  out  how  powerful  over  the  primitive  mind 
must  1)0  the  association  between  this  sleep-like  quiescence 
and  tlie  waking  that  habitually  follows  —  an  association 
which,  even  alone,  must  go  far  towards  suggesting  resur- 
rection, Such  rcsuriH3ction,  shown  by  the  universal  fear  of 
the  dead  to  be  vaguely  imagined  even  by  the  lowest  races, 
becomes  clearly  imagined  in  proportion  as  the  idea  of  a  wan- 
dering duplicate  is  made  definite  by  the  dream-theory. 

The  second-self  ascribed  to  each  man,  «it  first  difiers  in 
nothing  from  its  origiuah  It  is  figured  as  equally  visible, 
equally  material;  and  no  le^ss  suftei-s  liunger,  thirst,  fatigue, 
pain.  Indistinguishable  from  the  person  himself,  capable  of 
being  slain,  drowned,  or  otherwise  destroyed  a  sec^md  time, 
the  original  ghost,  soul,  or   spirit^  diUerentiates  slowly  in 
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supposed  natore.  Having  at  the  outset  but  a  temporary 
second  life,  it  gradually  acquires  a  permanent  one ;  while  it 
deviates  more  and  more  in  substance  from  body :  becoming  at 
length  etherealized. 

This  double  of  the  dead  man,  originally  conceived  as  like 
him  in  all  other  respects,  is  conceived  as  having  like 
occupations.  If  of  predatory  race,  it  fights  and  hunts  as 
before ;  if  of  pastoral,  it  continues  to  tend  cattle,  and  drink 
milk;  if  of  agricultural,  it  resumes  the  business  of  sowing, 
reaping,  etc.  And  from  this  belief  in  a  second  life  thus 
like  the  first,  and  also  like  in  the  social  arrangements  it  is 
subject  to,  there  result  the  practices  of  leaving  with  the 
corpse  food,  drink,  clothes,  weapons,  and  of  sacrificing  at 
the  grave  domestic  animals,  wives,  slaves. 

The  place  in  which  this  life  after  death  is  believed  to  be 
passed,  varies  with  the  antecedents  of  the  race.  Often  ghosts 
are  thought  of  as  mingling  with  their  descendants,  and  por- 
tions of  meals  are  daily  set  aside  for  them ;  sometimes  the 
adjacent  forests  are  their  imagined  haunts,  and  they  are 
supposed  to  consume  the  offerings  of  food  left  there ;  while 
in  other  cases  the  idea  is  that  they  have  gone  back  to  the 
region  whence  the  race  came.  This  other-world  is  reached 
by  a  journey  over  land,  or  down  a  river,  or  across  the  sea, 
towards  this  or  that  point  of  the  compass,  according  as  the 
traditions  determine.  Hence  at  the  grave  are  left  fit  appli- 
ances for  the  journey — canoes  for  the  voyage,  or  horses  to 
ride,  dogs  to  guide,  weapons  for  defence,  money  and  pass- 
ports for  security.  And  where  burial  on  a  mountain  range 
entails  belief  in  this  as  a  residence  of  ancestral  ghosts,  or 
where  such  range  has  been  held  by  a  conquering  race,  the 
heavens,  supposed  to  be  accessible  from  the  mountain-tops, 
come  to  be  regarded  as  the  other-world,  or  rather  as  one  of 
the  other-worlds. 

The  doubles  of  dead  men,  at  first  assumed  to  have  but 
temporary  second  lives,  do  not,  in  that  case,  tend  to  form  in 
popular  belief  an  accumulating  host;  but  they  necessarily 
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tend  to  form  auch  a  host  when  permanent  second  livus  ara 
ftscribed  to  them.  Swarming  everywhere,  capable  of  appear- 
iuif  anil  disnppeann;t  at  will,  and  working  in  ways  that 
cannot  be  Ibi^eseen,  they  are  thought  of  aa  the  cau8ea  of  all 
things  which  are  strange,  unexpected,  inexplicable.  Every 
deviation  from  the  ordinary  is  attributed  to  their  agency; 
and  their  ag:ency  is  alleged  even  where  what  we  call  natnml 
causation  seems  obvious. 

Regarded  as  workers  of  remarkable  occurrences  in  the 
surrounding  world,  they  are  regarded  as  workers  also  of 
unvisual  actions  in  living  persons.  The  body,  deserted  by 
its  other-self  during  insensibility,  normal  or  abnormal,  can 
then  be  entered  by  the  other-self  of  someone  else,  li%Hng 
or  dead ;  and  hence  to  the  malicious  douliles  of  dead  men  are 
ascribed  epOepay  and  convulsions,  delirium  and  insanity. 
Moreover,  this  theory  of  posses.sion,  accounting  tor  all  those 
bodily  actions  which  the  individual  does  not  will,  makea 
comprehensible  such  acts  as  sneezing,  yawning,  etc.»  and  is 
extended  to  diseases  at  large  and  to  death ;  which  is  habi* 
tiisdly  ascribed  to  an  invisible  enemy. 

While  the  entmnce  of  friendly  spirits  into  men,  giving 
supernatural  strength  or  knowledge,  is  desired  and  prayed 
for,  this  entrance  of  spirits  which  inflict  evils,  physical  and 
mental,  is  of  course  dreaded ;  and  when  it  is  believed  to  have 
occurred,  expulsion  is  the  only  remedy.  The  exorcist,  by 
loud  noises,  frightful  grimaces,  abominable  stenches,  etc>, 
professes  to  drive  out  the  malicious  intruder.  And  this 
simple  form  of  exorcism  is  followed  by  the  developed  form 
in  which  a  more  powerful  spirit  is  called  in  to  help.  Wlieuce^ 
also,  there  eventually  grow  up  the  practices  of  the  sorcerer ; 
who,  using  means  to  coerce  the  soub  of  tlie  dead,  com- 
missions them  to  work  his  evil  ends. 

But  while  primitive  men,  regarding  themselves  as  at  the 
mercy  of  surrounding  ghosts,  try  to  defend  tliemselves  by  the 
aid  of  the  exorcist  and  the  sorcerer,  who  deal  with  ghosts 
antagonistically ;  there  is  simultaneously  adopted  a  contrary 
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behavionr  towards  ghosts — a  propitiation  of  them.  Two 
opposite  ways  of  treating  the  corpse  show  us  the  divergence 
of  these  two  opposite  policies.  In  some  cases  the  avowed 
aim  is  to  prevent  revival  of  the  deceased,  so  that  he  may  not 
trouble  the  living :  a  kind  of  motive  which,  where  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  revived,  prompts  antagonistic  dealings.  But 
in  most  cases  the  avowed  aim  is  to  secure  the  welfare  of  the 
deceased  on  resuscitation :  a  kind  of  motive  which  prompts 
propitiatory  observances. 

Out  of  this  motive  and  these  observances  come  all  forms 
of  worship.  Awe  of  the  ghost  makes  sacred  the  sheltering 
structure  for  the  tomb,  and  this  grows  into  the  temple ;  while 
the  tomb  itself  becomes  the  altar.  From  provisions  placed 
for  the  dead,  now  habitually  and  now  at  fixed  intervals,  arise 
religious  oblations,  ordinary  and  extraordinary — daily  and  at 
festivals.  Immolations  and  mutilations  at  the  grave,  pass 
into  sacrifices  and  ofiferings  of  blood  at  the  altar  of  a  deity. 
Abstinence  from  food  for  the  benefit  of  the  ghost,  develops 
into  fasting  as  a  pious  practice;  and  journeys  to  the  grave 
with  gifts,  become  pilgrimages  to  the  shrine.  Praises  of  the  . 
dead  and  prayers  to  them,  grow  into  religious  praises  and 
prayers.  And  so  every  holy  rile  is  derived  from  a  funeral 
rite. 

After  finding  that  the  earliest  conception  of  a  supernatural 
being,  and  the  one  which  remains  common  to  all  races,  is 
that  of  a  ghost ;  and  after  finding  that  the  ways  of  propi- 
tiating a  ghost  were  in  every  case  the  originals  of  the  ways 
of  propitiating  deities ;  the  question  was  mised  whether  the 
ghost  is  not  the  type  of  supernatural  being  out  of  which  all 
other  tjTpcs  are  evolved.  The  facts  named  in  justification  of 
an  affirmative  answer  were  of  several  classes.  From  the  lips 
of  primitive  peoples  themselves,  were  quoted  proofs  that  out 
of  ghost-worship  in  general,  there  grew  up  the  worship  of 
remote  ancestral  ghosts,  regarded  as  creators  or  deities. 
Worship  of  deities  so  evolved,  we  found  characterized  ancient 
societies  in  both  hemispheres:   co-existing  in  them  with 
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rslHl>ufat«  worship  of  the  recent  deai  Evidence  was  ^ven 
Miat  hy  the  highest  metis  as  by  the  loxrest,  ancestor*worship» 
similarly  practised,  similarly  originated  deities ;  and  we  saw 
that  it  even  now  survives  among  the  highest  racea^  tliough 
overshadowed  by  a  more  developed  worship.  Concluding, 
then,  that  from  worsliip  of  the  dead  every  other  kind  of 
L'Wor*Hhip  has  arisen,  we  proceeded  to  examine  those  worships 
s^hich  do  not  externally  resemble  it,  to  see  whether  they 
have  traceable  kinahipa. 

Twm  the  corpse  receiving  offerings  before  burial,  to  the 
embalmed  body  similarly  cared  for,  and  thence  to  figures 
formed  partly  of  the  dead  man*s  remains  and  partly  of  other 
things,  we  passed  to  figures  wholly  artificial :  so  finding  that 
the  elfigy  of  a  dead  man  supplied  with  food,  etc.,  is  then  pro- 
pitiiitcd  in  place  of  bim*  Proof  was  found  that  this  elfigy  of 
tlje  dead  man  occasionally  becomes  the  idol  of  a  god ;  while 
this  continued  propitiation  becomes  an  established  worship 
of  it  And  since  the  doubles  of  the  dead,  believed  to  l>e  pre- 
sent in  these  images  of  them,  are  the  real  objects  to  which 
ofterings  are  made ;  it  follows  that  all  idolatry,  henoe 
arising,  is  a  divergent  development  of  ancestor-worship.  This 
belief  extends.  Objects  rudely  resembling  human  beings^ 
and  supposed  parts  of  human  beings,  as  well  as  those  which 
by  contact  with  human  bodies  have  absorbed  their  odour  or 
spirit,  come  to  be  included;  and  so  it  results  that  resident 
gliosts  are  assumed  in  many  things  besides  idols:  especially 
ihase  having  eJLtrao^lina^y  appearances,  piopeities,  aetiona. 
That  the  propitiation  of  the  inhabiting  ghosts,  constitiiting 
fetichism,  is  thus  a  coUatend  result  of  the  ghost-Uxeory,  is 
shown  by  various  facts;  but  especially  by  the  fact  tliat 
fetichism  is  absent  where  tiie  ghost-theory  is  absent  or  but 
little  developed,  and  extends  in  proportion  as  the  ghost- 
theory  evolves. 

It  was  domonstrated  that  animal-worship  w  another  de- 
rivative form  of   ancesutr-worsliipi    Aotoftl    and  Bf 
molamorpliQdes  occurring  in  the  experieocea  of  Ibe  m'v 
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eneoiiTage  belief  in  metamorphosis  when  anytliing  suggests 
it:  all  races  showing  ns  that  the  transformation  of  men  into 
animals  and  of  animals  into  men,  is  a  familiar  thought. 
Hence  house-haunting  creatures  are  supposed  to  be  the  dead 
returned  in  new  shapes;  and  creatures  which  frequent  the 
burial-place  are  taken  for  disguised  souls.  Further,  the 
widely-prevalent  habit  of  naming  men  after  animals,  leads, 
by  the  inevitable  misinterpretation  of  traditions,  to  beliefs  in 
descent  from  animals.  And  thus  the  sacred  animal,  now 
treated  with  exceptional  respect,  now  propitiated,  now 
worshipped,  acquires  its  divine  character  by  identification 
with  an  ancestor,  near  or  remote. 

Similarly,  plant-worship  is  the  worship  of  a  spirit  originally 
Luman,  supposed  to  be  contained  in  the  plant — supposed 
either  because  of  the  exciting  effects  of  its  products;  or 
because  misapprehended  tradition  raises  the  belief  that  the 
race  descended  from  it;  or  because  a  misinterpreted  name 
identifies  it  with  an  ancestor.  Everywhere  the  plant-spirit 
is  shown  by  its  conceived  human  form,  and  ascribed  human 
desires,  to  have  originated  from  a  human  personality. 

Even  deification  of  the  greater  objects  and  powers  in 
Nature  has  the  same  root.  Wien  it  marks  the  place  whence 
the  race  came,  a  mountain  is  described  in  tradition  as  the 
source  or  parent  of  the  race,  as  is  probably  the  sea  in  some 
cases ;  and  both  also  give  family  names :  worship  of  them  as 
ancestors  thus  arising  in  two  ways.  Facts  imply  that  the 
conception  of  the  dawn  as  a  person,  results  from  the  giving 
of  Dawn  as  a  birth-name.  The  personalization  of  stars  and 
of  constellations,  we  found  associated  among  inferior  races 
with  the  belief  that  they  are  beings  who  once  lived  on  the 
Earth.  So,  too,  is  it  with  the  Moon.  Traditions  of  people  in 
low  stages  tell  of  the  Moon  as  having  been  originally  a  man 
or  woman  ;  and  the  Moon  is  still  a  source  of  birth-names 
among  the  uncivilized :  the  implication  being  that  reverence 
for  it  is  reverence  for  a  departed  person.  Lastly,  worship  of 
the  Sun  is  derived  in  three  ways  from  ancestor-worship. 
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Here  conquerors  coming  fi'om  the  region  of  snnrise,  and 
therefore  called  "  childFen  of  the  Sun/'  come  to  regard  the 
San  as  ancestor ;  and  there  Sun  is  either  a  birth-name  or  a 
metaphorical  name  given  because  of  personal  appearanccj  or 
because  of  achievements,  or  because  of  exalted  position: 
whence  identification  with  the  Sun  in  tradition,  and  con- 
sequent Sun-worship. 

Besides  these  aberrant  developments  of  ancestor-worship 
which  result    from   identitication   of   ancestors  with   idols, 
animals,  plants,  and  natural  powers,  there  are  direct  deve- 
lopments of  it      Out  of  the  assemblage  of  ghosts,  some 
evolve  into  deities  who  retain  their  anthropomorphic  charac* 
ters.    As  the  di\ine  and  the  superior  are,  in  the  primitive 
mind,  equivalent  ideas— as  the  living  man  and  re-appearing 
ghost  ore  at  first  conibunded  in  early  behefs — as  ghost  and 
god  are  originally  convertible  terms ;  we  may  understand  how 
a  dtjity  develops  out  of  a  powerful  man,  and  out  of  the  ghost 
of  a  powerful  man,  by  small  steps.    Witliiu  the  tribe  the 
chief,  the  magician,  or  some  one  otherwise  skilled,  held  ii 
awe  during  his  life  as  showing  powera  of  unknown  origin  and  i 
extent,  is  feared  in  a  higher  degree  when,  after  death,  he 
gains  the  further  powers  possessed  by  all  ghosts;  and  stil 
more  the  stranger  bringing  new  arts,  as  well  as  the  conqueror  ' 
of  superior  race,  is  treated  as  a  superhuman  being  during 
life  and  afterwards  worshipped  as  a  yet  greater  superhuman 
being     Eemembering  that  the  most  marvellous  version  of 
any  story  commonly  obtains  the  greatest  currency,  and  that  J 
so,  fiom  generation  to  genemtion,  the  deeds  of  such  traditionid 
persona  grow  by  unchecked   exaggerations  eagerly  listened 
to ;  we  may  see  that  in  time  any  amount  of  expansion  and 
idealization  can  be  readied 

Thus,  setting  out  with  the  wandering  double  which  the 
dream  suggests;  passing  to  the  double  that  goes  away  at 
death;  advancing  from  this  ghost,  at  first  supposed  to  have 
but  a  transitory  second  life,  to  ghosts  which  exist  peima- 
uontly  and  thei^efore  accumulate ;  the  primitive  man  is  led 
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gradually  to  people  surrounding  space  with  supernatural 
beings,  small  and  great,  which  become  in  his  mind  causal 
agents  for  everjrthing  unfamiliar.  And  in  carrying  out  the 
mode  of  interpretation  initiated  in  this  way,  he  is  committed 
to  the  ever-multiplying  superstitions  we  have  traced  out 

§  207.  How  orderly  is  the  genesis  of  these  beliefs,  will  be 
seen  on  now  observing  that  the  Law  of  Evolution  is  as  clearly 
exemplified  by  it  as  by  every  other  natural  process.  I  do  not 
mean  merely  that  a  system  of  superstitions  arisen  by  con- 
tinuous growth,  each  stage  of  which  leads  to  the  next ;  but  I 
mean  that  the  general  formula  of  Evolution  is  conformed  to 
by  the  changes  gone  through. 

Integration  is,  in  the  first  place,  shown  us  by  simple  increase 
of  mass.  In  extremely  low  tribes  which  have  but  faint  and 
wavering  beliefs  in  the  doubles  of  the  dead,  there  are  no 
established  groups  of  supposed  supernatural  beings.  Among 
the  more  advanced,  who  hold  that  dead  members  of  the  tribe 
have  temporary  second  lives,  ghosts  form  an  imagined  assem- 
blage which,  though  continually  augmented,  is  continually 
dissolving  away — a  cluster  which  does  not  increase  because 
the  subtractions  equal  the  additions.  But  when,  later,  there 
arises  the  belief  that  ghosts  exist  permanently,  this  cluster 
necessarily  grows ;  and  its  growth  becomes  great  in  proportion 
both  as  the  society  enlarges  and  as  traditions  are  longer  pre- 
served. Hence  such  a  multiplication  of  supernatural  beings 
that  even  the  superior  among  them  are  scarcely  numerable. 
Gomara  tells  us  that  ''  the  gods  of  Mexico  are  said  to  num- 
ber 2,000;"  and  with  these  must  be  joined  the  far  more 
numerous  demons,  and  spirits  of  undistinguished  persons, 
recognized  in  every  locality.  A  like  immense  growth 
was  exhibited  in  ancient  mythologies;  and  is  now  exhi- 
bited by  the  mythology  of  India,  as  well  as  by  that  of 
Japan.  Along  with  this  increase  of  mass,  goes 

increase  of  coherence.    The  superstitions  of  the  primitive 
man  are  loose  and  inconsistent:  different  members  of  a  tribe 
19 
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make  different  statements;  and  the  same  indiyidual  Tarietf 
bis  interpretations  as  occasion  suggests.  But  in  course  of 
time  the  beliefs  are  elaborated  into  a  well-knit  system. 
Farther,  the  h}^thesi3  to  which  the  ghost-theory  leads, 
initiated  by  anomalous  occurrences,  extends  itself  to  all 
phenomena;  so  that  the  properties  and  actions  of  surrounding 
things,  as  well  as  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  men,  are 
ascribed  to  unseen  beings,  who  thus  constitute  a  combined 
mechanism  of  causation. 

While  increasing  in  mass  and  in  coherence,  the  super- 
natural aggregate  increases  in  heterogeneity.  Alike  as  ghosts 
are  at  first  conceived  to  be,  they  become  unlike  as  fast  as  the 
tribe  gi'ows,  complicates,  and  begins  to  have  a  history :  the 
ghost-fatma»  almost  homogeneous  at  the  outset,  difierentiates. 
Originally,  the  only  distinctions  of  good  or  bad  among  tlio 
doubles  of  the  dead,  are  such  as  were  shown  by  the  living 
men ;  as  are  also  the  only  unlikenesses  of  power.  But  theie 
soon  arise  conceived  contrasts  in  goodness  between  the  ghosts 
of  relatives  and  the  ghrjsta  of  other  i^ersons;  as  well  as 
Btn)nger  contrasts  between  friendly  ghosts  belonging  to  the 
tribe  and  malicious  ghosts  belonging  to  other  tribes.  When 
social  ranks  are  established,  there  fallow  contrasts  of  rank 
and  accompanying  potency  among  suiiernatural  beings ; 
which,  as  legends  expand,  grow  more  and  moi-e  marked. 
Eventually  there  is  formed  iii  this  way  a  hierarchy  of  par- 
tially-deitied  ancestors,  demigoils,  grciit  gods,  and  among  the 
great  gods  one  who  is  supreme;  while  there  is  simul- 
taneously formed  a  hierarchy  of  diabolical  powers.  Then 
Clime  those  further  differentiations  which  specialize  the 
functions  and  habitats  of  these  supernatm-al  beings;  until 
each  mythology  has  its  major  and  minor  presiding  agents, 
from  Apollo  down  to  a  dr)-ad,  from  Thor  down  to  a  water- 
sprite,  from  a  Saint  down  to  a  fairy.  So  that  out  of  the 
originally  small  and  almost  uniform  aggregate  of  supernatural 
beings,  there  gradually  comes  an  aggregate  as  multiform  as 
it  is  VU3L 
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Change  from  the  indefinite  to  the  definite  is  no  less 
clearly  displayed.  That  early  stage  in  which  men  show  feai 
of  the  dead  and  yet  do  not  themselves  expect  any  future 
existence,  shows  us  an  extreme  indefiniteness  of  the  ghost- 
theory.  Even  after  the  ghost-theory  is  established  the 
beliefs  in  the  resulting  supernatural  beings,  though  strong, 
are  indistinct  At  the  same  time  that  Livingstone  describes 
the  people  of  Angola  as  **  constantly  deprecating  the  wrath 
of  departed  souls,"  he  says  that  they  "  have  half -developed 
ideas  and  traditions  of  something  or  other,  they  know  not 
what."  And  kindred  accounts  of  uncivilized  races  else- 
where, are  given  by  various  travellers.  But  with  progress 
conceptions  become  clearer.  The  different  kinds  of  super- 
natural beings  grow  more  defined  in  their  forms,  dispositions, 
powers,  habits;  until,  in  developed  mythologies,  they  are 
specifically,  and  even  individually,  distinguished  by  attributes 
precisely  stated. 

Undeniably,  then,  a  system  of  superstitions  evolves  after 
the  same  manner  as  all  other  things.  By  continuous  inte- 
gration and  differentiation,  it  is  formed  into  an  aggregate 
which,  while  increasing,  passes  from  an  indefinite  incoherent 
homogeneity  to  a  definite  coherent  heterogeneity.  This 
correspondence  is,  indeed,  inevitable.  The  law  which  is 
conformed  to  by  the  evolving  human  being,  and  which  is 
consequently  conformed  to  by  the  evolving  human  intel- 
ligence, is  of  necessity  conformed  to  by  all  products  of  that 
intelligence.  'Showing  itself  in  structures,  and  by  implication 
in  the  functions  of  those  structures,  this  law  cannot  but 
show  itself  in  the  concrete  manifestations  of  those  functions. 
Just  as  language,  considered  as  an  objective  product^  bears 
the  impress  of  this  subjective  process ;  so,  too,  does  that 
system  of  ideas  concerning  the  nature  of  things,  wliich  the 
mind  gradually  elaborates. 

So  that  in  fact  the  hypothesis  of  Evolution  absorbs  the 
antagonist  hypotheses  preceding  it,  and  strengthens  itself  by 
assimilating  their  components. 


CHAPTER  XXVIL 
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I  208.  TTtROUGH  the  minds  of  some  who  are  critical  ro» 
i<pectiiig  logical  order,  there  has  doubtless  passed  the  Uioughtj 
that,  along  with  the  Data  of  Sociology,  the  foregoing  chapt 
have  included  much  which  forms  a  part  of  Sociology  itself. 
Admitting  an  apparent  justification  for  this  objection,  the 
reply  is  that  in  no  case  can  the  data  of  a  science  be  stated 
before  some  know^ledge  of  the  science  has  been  reached ;  and 
that  the  analysis  which  discloses  the  data  cannot  be  made 
without  reference  to  the  aggregate  of  phenomena  analyzed.^ 
For  example,  in  Biology  the  explanation  of  functions  implies 
knowledge  of  the  various  physical  and  chemical  actions  going 
on  throughout  the  organism.  Yet  these  actions  become  com- 
prehensible only  as  fast  as  the  relations  of  structures  and 
reciprocities  of  functions  become  known;  nay,  they  cannotJ 
even  be  described  without  reference  to  the  vital  actionsn 
interpreted  by  them.  Similarly  in  Sociology^  it  is  impoasibld 
to  explain  the  origin  and  development  of  those  ideas  and 
sentiments  wliich  are  leading  agents  in  social  evolution, 
without  referring  directly  or  by  implication  to  the  phases  of 
that  evolution. 

The  need  for  this  preliminary  statement  of  data,  and  the 
especial  need  for  the  latter  part  of  it,  will  be  seen  when  the 
resulu  are  gathered  up,  generalized,  and  formulated, 

§  209-  After  recognizing  tl^e  truth  that  the  phenomena  of 
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social  evolution  are  determined  partly  by  the  external  actions 
to  which  the  social  aggregate  is  exposed,  and  partly  by  the 
natures  of  its  units ;  and  after  observing  that  these  two  sets 
of  factors  are  themselves  progressively  changed  as  the  society 
evolves;  we  glanced  at  these  two  sets  of  fiEictors  in  their 
original  forms. 

A  sketch  was  given  of  the  conditions,  inorganic  and 
organic,  on  various  parts  of  the  earth's  surface;  showing 
the  effects  of  cold  and  heat,  of  humidity  and  dryness,  of 
surface,  contour,  soil,  minerals,  of  floras  and  faunas.  After 
seeing  how  social  evolution  in  its  earlier  stages  depends 
wholly  on  a  favourable  combination  of  circumstances;  and 
after  seeing  that  though,  along  with  advancing  development, 
there  goes  increasing  independence  of  circumstances,  these 
ever  remain  important  factors ;  it  was  pointed  out  that  while 
dealing  with  principles  of  evolution  which  are  common  to  all 
societies,  we  might  neglect  those  special  external  factors 
which  determine  some  of  their  special  characters. 

Our  attention  was  then  directed  to  the  internal  factors  as 
rude  societies  display  them.  An  account  was  given  of 
"The  Primitive  Man — Physical:'*  showing  that  by  stature, 
structure,  strength,  as  well  as  by  callousness  and  lack  of 
energy,  he  was  ill  fitted  for  overcoming  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  advance.  Examination  of  "  The  Primitive  Man 
— Emotional,"  led  us  to  see  that  his  improvidence  and  his 
explosiveness,  restrained  but  little  by  sociality  and  by  the 
altruistic  sentiments,  rendered  him  unfit  for  co-operation. 
And  then,  in  the  chapter  on  "  The  Primitive  Man — Intel- 
lectual," we  saw  that  while  adapted  by  its  active  and  acute 
perceptions  to  the  needs  of  a  wild  life,  his  type  of  mind  is 
deficient  in  the  faculties  required  for  progress  in  knowledge. 

After  recognizing  these  as  general  traits  of  the  original 
social  unit,  we  found  that  there  remained  to  be  noted  certain 
more  special  traits,  implied  by  his  ideas  and  their  accom- 
panying sentiments.  This  led  us  to  trace  the  genesis  of 
those  beliefs  concerning  his  own  nature  and  the  nature  of 
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suiTOimding  things,  which  were  aummed  up  in  the  last 
chapter.  And  now  observe  the  general  canclusion  reached* 
It  is  that  while  the  conduct  of  the  primitive  man  is  in  part 
^deteimined  by  the  feelings  with  which  he  legarda  men 
around  him ;  it  is  in  pait  determined  by  the  feelings  with 
which  he  regards  men  who  have  passed  away.  From  thesai 
two  sets  of  feelings,  result  two  all-important  sets  of  social 
factoids.  'While  ih^^  fea/r  of  the  living  becomes  the  root  of  the 
political  control,  the  fear  of  ike  dead  becomes  the  root  of  the 
religious  control  On  remembering  how  large  a  share  thts 
resulting  ancestor-worship  liad  in  regulating  life  among  the 
people  who,  in  the  Nile-valley^  first  reached  a  high  civiliza- 
tion— on  remembering  that  the  ancient  Peruvians  were  sub-  : 
ject  to  a  rigid  social  System  rooted  in  an  ancestor-worship  so ' 
elaborate  that  the  living  might  truly  be  called  slaves  of  the 
dead — on  remembering  that  in  the  lives  of  Greeks  and 
Bomana  propitiation  of  the  family  and  tribal  maju-s  wad 
habitual — on  remembering  that  in  China,  too,  there  has  been, 
and  still  continues,  a  kindred  worship  generating  kindred 
restraints ;  we  shall  recognize,  in  the  fe^r  of  t  he  dead,  a  social 
factor  which  is,  at  first,  not  less  important,  if  indeed  it  is  not 
more  important,  than  the  fear  of  the  living. 

And  thus  is  made  manifest  the  need  for  the  foregoing 
account  of  the  origin  and  development  of  this  trait  in  the 
social  units,  by  which  co-ordination  of  their  actions  is  ran* 
dcrcd  possible. 


§  210.  Setting  out  with  social  units  as  tlius  conditicmed*  | 
as  thus  constituted  physically,  emotionally,  and  intellectually^ 
and  aa  thus  possessed  of  certain  early-ac<iuired  notions  and 
correlative  feelings,  the  Science  of  Sociology  has  to  give  an 
accotmt  of  all  the  phenomena  that  result  from  their  com- 
bined actions. 

The  simplest  of  such  combined  actions  are  those  by  which 
the  successive  genenitions  of  units  are  produced,  reared*  and 
tilted  for  co-optTalion.     The  development  of  the  family  thus 
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stands  first  in  order.  The  ways  in  which  the  fostering  of 
offspring  is  influenced  by  promiscuity,  by  polyandry,  by 
polygyny,  and  by  monogamy,  have  to  be  traced ;  as  have  also 
the  results  of  exogamous  marriage  and  endogamous  marriage. 
These,  considered  first  as  affecting  the  maintenance  of  the 
race  in  number  and  quality,  have  also  to  be  considered  as 
affecting  the  condition  of  adults.  Moreover,  beyond  ob- 
serving how  the  several  forms  of  the  sexual  relations  modify 
family-life,  they  have  to  be  treated  in  connexion  with  public 
life;  on  which  they  act  and  which  reacts  on  them.  And 
then,  after  the  sexual  relations,  there  have  to  be  similarly 
dealt  with  the  parental  and  filial  relations. 

Sociology  has  next  to  describe  and  explain  the  rise  and 
development  of  that  political  organization  which  in  several 
ways  regulates  affairs — which  combines  the  actions  of  in- 
dividuals for  purposes  of  tribal  or  national  offence  and 
defence  ;  and  which  restrains  them  in  certain  of  their  dealings 
with  one  another,  as  also  in  certain  of  their  dealings  with 
themselves.  It  has  to  trace  the  relations  of  this  co-ordi- 
nating and  controlling  apparatus,  to  the  area  occupied,  to  the 
amount  and  distribution  of  population,  to  the  means  of  com- 
munication. It  has  to  show  the  differences  of  form  which 
this  agency  presents  in  the  different  social  types,  nomadic 
and  settled,  militant  and  industrial  It  has  to  describe  the 
changing  relations  between  this  regulative  structure  wliich  is 
unproductive,  and  those  structures  which  carry  on  produc- 
tion. It  has  also  to  set  forth  the  connexions  between,  and 
reciprocal  influences  of,  the  institutions  carrying  on  civil 
government,  and  the  other  governmental  institutions  simul- 
taneously developing — the  ecclesiastical  and  the  ceremonial. 
And  then  it  has  to  take  account  of  those  modifications  which 
persistent  political  restraints  are  ever  working  in  the  charac- 
ters of  the  social  units,  as  well  as  the  modifications  worked 
by  the  reactions  of  these  changed  characters  on  the  political 
organization. 

There  has  to  be  similarly  described  the  evolution  of  the 
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ecclediastical  structures  and  functions.  Commencing  with 
these  OS  scarcely  distinguished  from  the  political  structures 
nnd  functions,  their  divergent  developments  must  be  traced* 
How  the  share  of  ecclesiastical  agencies  in  political  acdona 
becomes  gradually  less ;  how,  reciprocally,  political  agencies 
play  a  decreasing  part  in  ecclesiastical  actions;  are  phe- 
nomena to  be  set  fortlL  How  the  internal  organization  of 
the  priesthood,  differentiating  and  integrating  as  the  society 
grows,  stands  related  in  type  to  the  co-existing  organizations, 
political  and  other;  and  how  changes  of  structure  in  it  are 
connected  with  changes  of  structure  in  them ;  are  also  sub- 
jects to  be  dealt  with.  Further,  therd  has  to  be  shown  the 
progressive  divergence  between  the  set  of  rules  framed  into 
civil  law,  and  the  set  of  rules  which  the  ecclesiastical  organi- 
zation  enforces ;  and  in  this  second  set  of  rules  there  has  to 
ho  traced  the  divergence  between  tliose  which  become  a  code 
of  religious  ceiximonial  and  those  which  }become  a  code  of 
ethical  precepts.  Once  more,  the  science  has,  to  note  how  the 
cccIcsiAsticnl  agency  in  its  structure,  functions,  laws,  and 
creed,  stands  related  to  the  character  of  the  people;  and  how 
the  actions  and  reactions  of  the  two  mutually  modify  theuL 

The  eysteta  of  resti-aints  whereby  the  minor  actions  of 
citizens  are  regulated,  has  also  to  be  dealt  with.  Earlier 
than  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  controls  is  the  control 
embodied  in  ceremonial  observances ;  which,  beginning  with 
propitiations  tliat  initiate  acts  of  class-subordination,  grow 
into  rules  of  intercourse  between  man  and  man.  The  mutila- 
tions which  mark  conquest  and  become  badges  of  servitude ; 
the  obeisonces  which  are  originally  signs  of  submission  made 
by  the  conquered;  the  titles  which  are  words  directly  or 
metaphorically  attributing  mastei-y  over  those  who  utter 
tiiem ;  the  salutations  which  are  also  the  flattering  profes- 
sions of  subjection  and  implied  inferiority — these,  and  some 
others,  have  to  be  traced  in  their  genesis  and  development 
The  growth  of  the  structure  which  maintains  observances; 
the  accumulation,  complication,  and  increasing  detinition  of 
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observances;  and  the  resulting  code  of  bye-laws  of  conducti 
have  to  be  severally  delineated.  These  regulative  arrange- 
ments, too,  must  be  considered  in  their  relations  to  co- 
existing regulative  arrangements ;  with  which  they  all  along 
maintain  a  congruity  in  respect  of  coerciveness.  And  the 
reciprocal  influences  exercised  by  them  on  men's  natures,  and 
by  men's  natures  on  them,  need  setting  forth. 

(3o-ordinating  structures  and  functions  having  been  trdlstted, 
there  have  to  be  treated  the  structures  and  functions  co- 
ordinated The  regulative  and  the  operative  are  the  two 
most  generally  contrasted  divisions  of  every  society ;  and  the 
inquiries  of  highest  importance  concern  the  relations  between 
them.  The  stages  through  which  the  industrial  part  passes, 
from  its  original  union  with  the  governmental  part  to  its 
ultimate  separateness,  have  to  be  studied.  An  allied  subject 
of  study  is  the  growth  of  those  regulative  structures  which 
the  industrial  part  develops  within  itself.  The  producing 
activities  of  its  units  have  to  be  directed;  and  the  various 
forms  of  the  directive  apparatus  have  lo  be  dealt  with — the 
kinds  of  government  imder  which  separate  groups  of  workers 
act ;  the  kinds  of  government  under  which  workers  in  the 
same  business  and  of  the  same  class  are  combined  (eventu- 
ally differentiating  into  guilds  and  into  unions);  and  the 
kind  of  government  which  keeps  in  balance  the  activities  of 
the  various  industrial  structures.  The  relations  between 
the  types  of  these  industrial  governments  and  the  types 
of  the  co-existing  political  and  ecclesiastical  governments, 
have  to  be  considered  at  each  successive  stage;  as  have 
also  the  relations  between  each  type  and  the  natures  of 
the  citizens:  there  being  here,  too,  a  reciprocity  of  influ- 
ences. After  the  regulative  part  of  the  industrial 
organization  comes  the  operative  part;  also  presenting  its 
successive  stages  of  evolution.  The  separation  of  the  dis- 
tributive system  from  the  productive  system  having  been 
first  traced,  there  has  to  be  traced  the  f^rowing  diyiainn  ^f 
labour  within  each — ^the  rise  of  grades  and^Hnds  of  distribu- 
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Ian  m  well  «t  grailei  Aod  kinds  of 

llicn  tuive  to  be  added  ihd  eflacta  wbi^  IIm 

and  diflbmiltfttipg  iiidias&ri»  pfodooe  oo 

adwiUM  of  tlie  indoitm]  mi»  tbewmlym^  eused  b^  i 

TboiO  deireiopiDeQU  of  the  ^^LmcUaes  and  ttmcocms  wokk 
make  up  the  otgaoisnlioa  and  life  ot  eadi  eode^^  Iwtis^ 
been  fallowed  cmtp  we  have  then  to  follow  ooi  certain  asao- 
eiated  developiiiiiiit«  which  uid,  and  are  aided  by,  aoeial 
evolution— die  devehipmcnts  of  language,  knowfedge,  mocab^ 
ie#theticfl.  linguistic  piogreaa  bas  to  be  oooaideied 

fiM  aa  displayed  in  language  iUcIf,  while  patting  from  a 
relatively  itiogboreni,  iufiefinim,  homogeneous  state,  to  stales 
that  are  suooesiively  more  coherent,  definite,  and  hetero- 
genoouA.  We  have  to  nc»te  how  iuci'eaaing  social  complexity 
conduces  to  increaaing  complexity  of  language;  and  how, 
AS  a  society  becomes  settled,  its  language  acquires  perma- 
nence. The  connexion  between  the  developments  of  words 
and  scnt^^nces  and  tJie  correhitive  developments  of  tliought 
which  tliuy  aid,  and  which  are  aided  by  them,  has  to  bo 
olmurvod:  the  r^sciprocity  being  traced  in  the  increasing 
niultiplicity»  variety,  exactness,  which  each  helps  the  other 
to  gain.  Pmgress  in  intelligence,  thus  associated 

with  progress  in  language,  baa  also  to  be  treated  as  accom- 
panying social  progress ;  which,  while  farthering  it,  is  furthered 
by  iU  From  exi»erieuces  which  accumulate,  come  com- 
parisons leading  to  genemlizations  of  simple  kinds.  Gradually 
the  ideas  of  uniformity,  ortier,  and  <  V  roming  nascent,  gain 
deaniess  with  eacli  freyh  truth  e  L     And  while  there 

has  to  bo  noted  the  connexion  between  each  phase  of  scieuce 
and  the  concomitant  phase  of  social  life,  there  have  also  to 
bo  noted  the  sta^pea  tlirough  which,  withm  the  body  of  science 
itself,  there  is  an  advance  from  a  few,  fiimplep  incohflmit 
truths,  to  a  number  of  si^eci;^'  •  iices  foxming  an  sggrs- 

giiU)  of  truths  Uiat  mx^  mv.y  us,  vailed^  exao^  oohe* 

rent  1  be  emotional  modtticaUons  which  acoompsiiy 
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social  modifications,  both  as  causes  and  as  consequences,  also 
demand  separate  attention.  Besides  observing  the  inter- 
actions of  the  social  state  Mid  the  moral  state,  we  have  to 
observe  the  associated  modifications  of  those  moral  codes  in 
which  moral  feelings  get  their  intellectual  expression.  The 
kind  of  behaviour  which  each  kind  of  rigiTne  necessitates, 
finds  for  itself  a  justification  which  acquires  an  ethical  cha- 
racter ;  and  hence  systems  of  ethics  must  be  dealt  with  in 
their  social  dependences.  Then  come  the  groups  of 

phenomena  we  call  sdsthetic;  which,  as  exhibited  in  art- 
products  and  in  the  correlative  sentiments,  have  to  be  studied 
in  their  respective  evolutions  internally  considered,  and  in 
the  relations  of  those  evolutions  to  accompanying  social 
phenomena.  Diverging  as  they  do  from  a  common  root 
architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  together  with  dancing, 
music,  and  poetry,  have  to  be  severally  treated  as  connected 
with  the  political  and  ecclesitistical  stages,  with  the  co- 
existing phases  of  moral  sentiment,  and  with  the  degrees  of 
intellectual  advance. 

Finally  we  have  to  consider  the  inter-dependence  of  struc- 
tures, and  functions,  and  products,  taken  in  their  totality. 
Among  these  many  groups  of  phenomena  there  is  a  con- 
census;  and  the  highest  achievement  in  Sociology  is  so  to 
grasp  the  vast  heterogeneous  aggregate,  as  to  see  how  the 
character  of  each  group  at  each  stage  is  determined  partly 
by  its  own  antecedents  and  partly  by  the  past  and  present 
actions  of  the  rest  upon  it. 

§  211.  But  now  before  trying  to  explain  these  most  in- 
volved phenomena,  we  must  learn  by  inspection  the  relations 
of  co-existence  and  sequence  in  which  they  stand  to  one 
another.  By  comparing  societies  of  different  kinds,  and 
societies  in  different  stages,  we  must  ascertain  what  traits  of 
size,  structure,  function,  etc.,  are  associated.  In  other  words, 
before  deductive  interpretation  of  the  general  truths,  there 
must  come  inductive  establishment  of  them. 
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Here,  then,  endiog  pTeliminariea,  let  us  examine  the 
of  Sociology,  for  the  pnrpoee  of  seeing  into  what  empirical 
geuemlizatioiis  tbey  may  be  an^Loged. 


PART  11. 


THE   INDUCTIONS   OF    SOCIOLOGY. 


I 


^ 


CHAPTER  L 

WHAT  IS  A  SOCIETY? 

$  212.  This  question  has  to  be  asked  and  answered  at  the 
outset.  Until  we  have  decided  whether  or  not  to  r^ard  a 
society  as  an  entity ;  and  until  we  have  decided  whether,  if 
regarded  as  an  entity,  a  society  is  to  be  classed  as  abso- 
lutely unlike  all  other  entities  or  as  like  some  others ;  our 
conception  of  the  subject-matter  before  us  remains  vague. 

It  m^y  hft  f^ftifl  th^  n.  ftnpip,^.v  js  but  a  pollective^name  for 
^^aB^^firjlf^j^^^jJ^iJ^^^"  Carrying  the  controversy  between 
nominalism  and  realism  into  another  sphere,  a  nominalist 
mijRt  affirm  that  just  as  'there  exist  only  the  members  of  a 
species,  while  the  species  considered  apart  from  them  has 
no  existence ;  so  the  units  of  a  society  alone  exist,  while  the 
existence  of  the  society  is  but  verbal.  Instancing  a  lec- 
turer's audience  as  an  aggregate  which  by  disappearing  at 
the  close  of  the  lecture,  proves  itself  to  be  not  a  thing  but 
only  a  certain  arrangement  of  persons,  he  might  argue  that 
the  like  holds  of  the  citizens  forming  a  nation. 

But  without  disputing  the  other  steps  of  his  argument, 
the  last  step  may  be  denied.  The  arrangement,  temporary 
in  the  one  case,  is  permanent  in  the  other  ;  and  it  is  the  per- 
manence of  the  relations  among  component  parts  which 
constitutes  the  individuality  of  a  whole  as  distinguished  from 
the  individualities  of  its  parts.  A  mass  broken  into  frag- 
ments ceases  to  be  a  thing;   while,  conversely,  the  stones. 
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bricks,  and  wood,  previously  separate^  become  the  thing 
called  a  house  if  connected  in  fixed  waj's. 

Thus  we  consistently  regard  a  society  as  an  entity,  because, 
though  formed  of  discrete  units,  a  certain  concreteness  in 
Uie  aggregate  of  them  is  implied  by  the  general  persistenciti 
of  the  arrangements  among  them  throughout  the  area  occu- 
pied. And  it  is  tliis  trait  which  yields  our  idea  of  a  society. 
For,  withholding  the  name  from  an  ever-clianging  cluster 
8uch  as  primitive  men  form,  we  apply  it  only  where  some 
constancy  in  the  distribution  of  parts  has  resulted  from 
settled  life, 

§  213.  But  now,  regarding  a  society  as  a  thing,  what  kind 
of  tlung  mast  we  call  it  ?  It  seems  totally  unlike  every  object 
with  which  our  senses  acxjuaint  us.  Any  likeness  it  may 
possibly  have  to  other  objects,  cannot  be  manifest  to  percep- 
tion, but  can  be  discerned  only  by  reason.  If  the  constant 
relations  among  ita  parts  make  it  an  entity;  the  question 
arises  whether  tliese  constant  relatious  among  it^  parts  are 
akin  to  tlie  constant  relatious  among  the  parts  of  other 
entities.  Between  a  society  and  anything  else,  the  onl 
couoeivable  resomblanee  must  be  one  due  to  paralUlism  of 
pHncijdc  in  tlie  anungeineni  of  comp(me}Us. 

There  are  two  great  classes  of  aggregates  with  which  the 
social  aggregate  may  be  compared — the  inorganic  and  the 
organic.  Are  the  attributes  of  a  society  in  any  way  like 
those  of  a  not-living  body  ?  or  are  they  in  any  way  like  those 
of  a  living  body  t  or  are  they  entirely  unlike  those  of  both  ? 

The  fipet  of  these  questions  needs  only  to  be  asked  to  be 
answei^d  in  the  negative.  A  whole  of  which  the  parts 
are  alive^  cannot,  in  its  general  characters,  be  like  lifeless- 
wholee.  The  second  quastiou,  not  to  be  thus  promptly 
answered,  is  to  be  answered  in  the  atlirmative.  The  rea- 
sons for  asserting  that  the  permanent  relations  amoug  the 
parts  of  a  society,  are  analogous  to  the  permanent  relations 
among  the  parts  of  a  living  body,  we  have  now  to  consider. 


CHAPTER  IL 

A  S0CIET7  IS  AN  ORGANISll 

§  214.  When  we  say  that  growth  is  common  to  social 
aggregates  and  organic  aggregates,  we  do  not  thus  entirely 
exclude  community  with  inorganic  aggregates.  Some  of 
these,  as  crystals,  grow  in  a  visible  manner ;  and  all  of  them, 
on  the  hypothesis  of  evolution,  have  arisen  by  integration  at 
some  time  or  other.  Nevertheless,  compared  with  things  we 
call  inanimate,  living  bodies  and  societies  so  conspicuously 
exhibit  augmentation  of  mass,  that  we  may  fairly  regard  this  as  ^ 
characterizing  them  both.  Many  organisms  grow  throughout  ^r 
their  lives ;  and  the  rest  grow  throughout  considerable  parts 
of  their  lives.  Social  growth  usually  continues  either  up  to 
times  when  the  societies  divide,  or  up  to  times  when  they  are 
overwhelmed. 

Here,  then,  is  the  first  trait  by  which  societies  ally  them- 
selves with  the  organic  world  and  substantially  distinguish  \ 
)lHemselves  from  the  inorganic  world. 

§  215.  It  is  also  a  character  of  social  bodies,  as  of  living 
bodies,  that  while  they  increase  in  size  they  increase  in 
structure.  Like  a  low  animal,  the  embryo  of  a  high  one  has 
few  distinguishable  parts ;  but  while  it  is  acquiring  greater 
mass,  its  parts  multiply  and  diflFerentiate.  It  is  thus  with  a 
Bociety.  At  first  the  unlikenesses  among  its  groups  of  units 
are  inconspicuous  in  number  and  degree;  but  as  population 
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augments,  divisions  and  siib-divisions  become  more  numerous 
and  more  decided.  Further,  in  the  social  organism  as  in  the 
individual  organism,  differentiations  cease  only  with  that 
completion  of  the  type  which  marks  maturity  and  precedes 
decay. 

Though  in  inorganic  aggregates  also,  as  in  the  entire 
Solar  System  and  in  each  of  its  members,  structural  differen- 
tiations accompany  the  integrations;  yet  these  are  so 
relatively  slow,  and  so  relatively  simple,  that  they  may  be 
disregarded.  The  multiplication  of  contrasted  parts  in 
bodies  politic  and  in  living  bodies,  is  so  great  that  it  sub- 
stantially constitutes  another  common  character  which  marka 
them  off  from  inoi^anic  bodiea. 


f  216,  This  community  will  be  more  fully  appreciated  on 
ol  Uiat   progressive  differentiation  of  structures   is 

a*         1    ijied  by  pi-ogi'cssive  differentiation  of  functions. 

Tfio  divisions,  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary,  which 
arise  in  a  developing  animal,  do  not  assume  their  major  and 
minor  unlikenesses  to  no  purpose.  Along  with  diversitieal 
in  their  shapes  and  compositions  go  diversities  in  the  actions 
they  perform :  they  grow  into  unlike  organs  having  unlike 
duties.  Assuming  the  entire  function  of  absorbing  nutri- 
ment at  the  same  time  that  it  takes  on  its  structural  char- 
actei*s,  the  alimentary  system  becomes  gradually  marked  off 
into  contrasted  portions ;  each  of  wliich  has  a  special  func- 
tion forming  part  of  the  general  function.  A  lirnb^  instru- 
mental to  locomotion  or  prehension,  acquires  divisions  and 
sub-divisions  which  perform  their  leading  and  their  subsidiary 
shares  in  tliis  office.  So  is  it  with  the  parts  into 

which  a  society  divides,  A  dominant  class  arising  does  not 
simply  become  unlike  the  rest,  but  assumes  control  over  t] 
rest ;  and  when  this  class  separates  into  the  more  and  the  le 
dominant,  these,  again,  begin  to  discharge  distinct  parts  of  the 
entire  control.  With  the  cla&ses  whoso  actions  are  controlled 
it  is  tlie  same.    The  various  groups  into  which  they  fall  havy 
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various  occupations :  each  of  such  groups  also,  within  itself, 
acquiring  minor  contrasts  of  paits  along  with  minor  con- 
trasts of  duties. 

And  here  we  see  more  clearly  how  the  two  classes  of 
things  we  are  comparing,  distinguish  themselves  from  things 
of  other  classes;  for  such  differences  of  structure  as  slowly 
arise  in  inorganic  aggregates,  are  not  accompanied  by  what 
we  can  fairly  call  diff'ei-ences  of  function* 

§  217.  Why  in  a  body  politic  and  in  a  living  body,  these 
unlike  actions  of  unlike  parts  are  properly  regarded  by  us 
as  functions,  while  we  cannot  so  regard  the  unlike  actions 
of  imlike  parts  in  an  inorganic  body,  we  shall  perceive  on 
turning  to  the  next  and  most  distinctive  common  trait 

Evolution  establishes  in  them  both,  not  differences  simply, 
but  definitely-connected  differences — differences  such  that 
each  makes  the  others  possible.  The  j>artfl  of  <^"  jnorganic 
aggregate  are  so  related  that  one  may  change  greatly  without 
appreciably  affecting  the  rest.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  parts 
of  an  organic  aggregate  or  of  a  social  aggregate.  In  either  of 
these,  the  changes  in  the  parts  are  mutually  determined,  and 
the  changed  actions  of  the  parts  are  mutually  dependent 
In  both,  too,  this  mutuality  increases  as  the  evolution 
advances.  The  lowest  type  of  animal  is  all  stomach,  all 
respiratory  surface,  all  limb.  Development  of  a  type  having 
appendages  by  which  to  move  about  or  lay  hold  of  food,  can 
take  place  only  if  these  appendages,  losing  power  to  absorb 
nutriment  directly  from  surrounding  bodies,  are  supplied 
with  nutriment  by  parts  which  retain  the  power  of  absorp- 
tion. A  respiratory  surface  to  which  the  circulating  fluids 
are  brought  to  be  aerated,  can  be  formed  only  on  condition 
that  the  concomitant  loss  of  ability  to  supply  itself  with 
materials  for  repair  and  growth,  is  made  good  by  the  develop- 
ment of  a  structure  bringing  these  materials.  Simi- 
larly in  a  society.  What  we  call  with  perfect  propriety 
its  organization,  necessarily  implies  traits  of  the  same  kind. 
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Willie  rudimentary,  a  society  is  all  warrior,  all  hunter,  all 
httt-builder,  all  tool-maker:  every  part  fulfils  for  itself  all 
needs.  Progress  to  a  stage  characterized  by  a  permanent 
amiy,  can  go  on  only  as  there  arise  arrangements  for  supply- 
ing that  amiy  mth  food,  clothes,  and  muuitions  of  war  by 
tlio  rest>  If  here  the  population  occupies  itself  solely  with 
ogriculturo  and  there  with  mining — if  these  manufacture 
goods  while  those  distribute  them,  it  must  be  on  condition 
that  in  exchange  for  a  special  kind  of  service  rendered  by 
each  part  to  other  parts,  these  other  parts  severally  give  du0j 
proportions  of  their  services,  ^ 

This  division  of  labour,  first  dwelt  on  by  political  econo- 
mists as  a  social  phenomenon,  and  thereupon  recognized  by  j 
biologists   as  a  phenomenon  of  living   bodies,  which  ihe^ 
called  the  "  physiological  division  of  labour,"  is  that  which 
in  the  society,  as  in  tlie  animal,  makes  it  a  living  whole*- 
Scarcely  can  1  emphasize  enough  the  truth  that  in  respect^ 
of  this  fundamental  trait,  a  social  organism  and  an  indivi- 
dual  organism   are   entirely  alike.     When  we  see   that  iiiJ 
a  mammal,  arresting  the  lungs  quickly  brings  the  hearti 
to  a  stand;  that  if  the  stomach  fails  absolutely  in  its  offical 
all  other  parts  by-and-by  cease  to  act ;  that  pamlysis  of  its 
limbs  entails  on  the  body  at  large  death  from  want  of  fund, 
or  inability  to  escape  ;  that  loss  of  even  such  small  organs  as 
the  eyes,  deprives  the  rest  of  a  service  essential  to  their 
preservation;  we  cannot  but  admit  that  mutual  dependence  , 
of  parts  is  an  essential  characteristic.   And  when,  in  a  societyJ 
we  see  that  the  workers  in  iron  stop  if  the  miners  do  not 
supply  materials;  that  makers  of  clothes  cannot  carry  on 
their  business  in  the  absence  of  those  who  spin  and  weave 
textile  fabrics  ;  that  the  manufactxmng  community  will  ceasa 
to  act  unless  the  food-producing  and  food-distributing  agen^i 
cies  are  acting;  that  the  contmlUng  powers,  governments»n 
bureaux,  judicial  officers,  police,  must  fail  to  keep  order 
when  the  necessaries  of  life  are  not  supplied  to  them  by  j 
the  parts  kept  in  order;  we  ore  obliged  to  say  that  this  J 
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mutual  dependence  of  parts  is  similarly  rigorous.  Unlike 
as  the  two  kinds  of  aggregates  otherwise  are,  they  are  alike 
in  respect  of  this  fundamental  character,  and  the  characters 
implied  by  it 

§  218.  How  the  combined  actions  of  mutually-dependent 
parts  constitute  life  of  the  whole,  and  how  there  hence 
results  a  parallelism  between  social  life  and  animal  life, 
we  see  still  more  clearly  on  learning  that  the  life  of  every  I 
visible  organism  is  constituted  by  the  lives  of  units  too 
minute  to  be  seen  by  the  unaided  eye. 

An  undeniable  illustration  is  furnished  by  the  strange 
order  Myxomycetes,  The  spores  or  germs  produced  by  one 
of  these  forms,  become  ciliated  monads,  which,  after  a  time  of 
active  locomotion,  change  into  shapes  like  those  of  amcebaj, 
move  about,  take  in  nutriment,  grow,  multiply  by  fission. 
Then  these  amoeba-form  individuals  swarm  together,  begin 
to  coalesce  into  groups,  and  these  groups  to  coalesce  witli 
one  another :  making  a  mass  sometimes  barely  visible,  some- 
times as  big  as  the  hand.  This  plasmodium,  irregular,  mostly 
reticulated,  and  in  substance  gelatinous,  itself  exhibits 
movements  of  its  parts  like  those  of  a  gigantic  rhizopod' 
creeping  slowly  over  surfaces  of  decaying  matters,  and  even 
up  the  stems  of  plants.  Here,  then,  union  of  many  minute 
living  individuals  to  form  a  relatively  vast  aggi'egate  in 
which  their  individualities  are  apparently  lost,  but  the  life 
of  which  results  from  combination  of  their  lives,  is  demon- 
strable. 

In  other  cases,  instead  of  units  which,  originally  discrete, 
lose  their  individualities  by  aggregation,  we  have  uuits 
which,  arising  by  multiplication  from  the  same  germ,  do 
not  part  company,  but  nevertheless  display  their  separate 
lives  very  clearly.  A  growing  sponge  has  its  homy  fibres 
clothed  with  a  gelatinous  substance;  and  the  microscope 
shows  this  to  consist  of  moving  monads.  We  cannot  deny 
life  to  the  sponge  as  a  whole,  for  it  shows  us  some  corporate 
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actions.  The  outer  ama?ba-form  units  partially  lose  their 
iiidivuUialities  by  fusion  into  a  protective  layer  or  skin ; 
the  supporting  framework  of  fibres  is  produced  by  the  joint 
agency  of  the  monads;  and  from  their  joint  agency  also 
result  those  currents  of  water  which  are  drawn  in  through 
the  smaller  orifices  and  expelled  through  the  larger.  But 
while  there  is  thus  shown  a  feeble  aggregate  life,  the  lives 
of  the  myriads  of  component  units  are  very  little  mb- 
ordinated:  these  unita  form,  as  it  were,  a  nation  having 
scarcely  any  sub-dinsion  of  functions.  Or,  in  the  words  of 
rrotessor  Huxley,  "the  sponge  represents  a  kind  of  sub- 
aqnernis  city,  where  the  people  are  an-anged  about  the 
streets  and  roads,  in  such  a  manner,  that  each  can  easily 
apjiropriate  his  food  from  the  water  as  it  passes  along,** 
Again,  in  the  hydroid  polype  Myinothda,  "  pseudopodial  pro- 
cc3se3  arc  being  constantly  projected  from  the  walls  of  the 
alimentary  canal  into  its  cavity;'*  and  these  Dr.  Allman 
regards  as  processes  from  the  cells  forming  the  walls,  wtiich 
lay  hold  of  alimentaiy  matter  just  as  those  of  an  amoeba  do. 
The  like  may  be  seen  in  certain  planarian  wonns. 

Even  in  the  highest  animals  there  remains  traceable  this 
relation  between  the  aggregate  life  and  the  lives  of  com- 
ponents. Blood  is  a  liquid  in  wliich,  along  with  nutritive 
matters^  circulate  innumerable  living  units^ — the  blood  cor- 
puscles. These  have  severally  tlieir  litV-histories.  During 
its  first  stage  each  of  them,  then  known  as  a  white  coi^ 
puscle,  makes  independent  movements  like  those  of  an 
amoulwx ;  it  **  may  be  fed  with  coloui-ed  food^  which  will 
then  be  seen  to  have  accumulated  in  the  interior ;"  **  and  in 
some  cases  the  colourless  blood-corpuscles  have  actually 
been  seen  to  devour  their  more  diminutive  companions,  the 
red  ones."  Nor  is  tliis  individual  life  of  the  units  prov- 
able only  where  flotation  in  a  liquid  allows  its  signs  to  be 
readily  seen.  Sundry  mucous  surfaces,  as  those  of  the  ait 
passages,  are  covered  with  what  is  called  ciliated  epithelium 
— a  layer  of  minute  elongated  cells  packed  side  by  aide*  and 
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each  bearing  on  itB  exposed  end  several  cilia  continually  in 
motion.  The  wavings  of  these  cilia  are  essentially  like 
those  of  the  monads  which  live  in  the  passages  running 
through  a  sponge;  and  just  as  the  joint  action  of  these 
ciliated  sponge-monads  propels  the  current  of  water,  so  does 
the  joint  action  of  the  ciliated  epithelium-cells  move  forward 
the  mucous  secretion  covering  them.  If  there  needs  further 
proof  that  these  epithelium-cells  have  independent  lives,  we 
have  it  in  the  fact  that  when  detached  and  placed  in  a  fit 
menstruum,  they  ''move  about  with  considerable  rapidity 
for  some  time,  by  the  continued  vibrations  of  the  cilia  with 
which  they  are  furnished," 

On  thus  seeing  that  an  ordinary  living  organism  may  be 
regarded  as  a  nation  of  units  which  live  individually,  and 
have  many  of  them  considerable  degrees  of  independence, ' 
we  shall  have  the  less  difficulty  in  regarding  a  nation  of 
human  beings  as  an  organism. 

§  219.  The  relation  between  the  lives  of  the  units  and  the 
life  of  the  aggregate,  has  a  further  character  conmion  to 
the  two  cases.  By  a  catastrophe  the  life  of  the  aggr^ate 
may  be  destroyed  without  immediately  destroying  the  lives 
of  all  its  units ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  no  catastrophe 
abridges  it,  the  life  of  the  aggregate  is  far  longer  than  the 
lives  of  its  units. 

In  a  cold-blooded  animal,  ciliated  cells  perform  their 
motions  with  perfect  regularity  long  after  the  creature  they 
are  part  of  has  become  motionless.  Muscular  fibres  retain 
their  power  of  contracting  under  stimulation.  The  cells  of 
secreting  organs  go  on  pouring  out  their  product  if  blood 
is  artificially  supplied  to  them.  And  the  components  of  an 
entire  organ,  as  the  heart,  continue  their  co-operation  for 
many  hours  after  its  detachment.  Similarly,  arrest 

of  those  commercial  activities,  governmental  co-ordinations, 
etc.,  which  constitute  the  corporate  life  of  a  nation,  may  be 
caused,  say  by  an  inroad  of  barbarians,  without  immediately 
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stopping  the  actions  of  all  the  umta.  Certain  ckssea  of 
these,  especially  the  widely-diflused  ones  engaged  in  food- 
pipdaction,  may  long  survive  and  cany  on  their  individual 
occupations. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  minute  living  elements  composing 
!l  developed  anitnal,  severally  evolve,  play  their  part 
decay,  and  are  replaced,  while  the  animal  as  a  whole  con* 
dnues.  In  the  deep  layer  of  the  skin,  ceUs  are  formed 
oy  fission  which,  as  they  enlarge,  are  thrust  outwardsij^ 
and,  becoming  flattened  to  form  the  epidermis,  eventualljrl 
exfoliate,  while  the  younger  ones  beneath  take  their  placesk 
Liver-cells,  growing  by  imbibition  of  matters  from  which 
they  separate  the  bile,  presently  die,  and  their  vacant  s 
are  occupied  by  another  generation.  Even  bone,  though  sq 
dense  and  seemingly  inert,  is  permeated  by  blood-vessels 
carrjing  materials  to  replace  old  components  by  new  ones. 
And  the  replacement,  rapid  in  some  tissues  and  in  others 
slow,  goes  on  at  such  rate  that  during  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  the  entire  body,  each  portion  of  it  has  been  many 
times  over  produced  and  destroyed.  Thus  it  is  I 

also  with  a  society  and  its  nnita  Integrity  of  the  whole 
as  of  each  large  division  is  perennially  maintained,  not- 
withstanding the  deaths  of  component  citizens*  The  fabric 
of  living  persona  which,  in  a  manufacturing  town,  produces 
some  commodity  for  national  use,  remains  after  a  century 
as  large  a  fabric,  though  all  the  masters  and  workers  who 
a  century  ago  composed  it  have  long  since  disappeared* 
Even  with  minor  parts  of  this  industrial  structure  the  like 
holds.  A  firm  that  dates  from  paat  genemtions,  still  carrying 
on  business  in  the  name  of  its  founder,  has  bad  all  its  mem* 
bers  and  tmployis  changed  one  by  one,  perhaps  several  times 
over;  while  the  firm  has  continued  to  occupy  the  same 
place  and  to  maintain  like  relations  with  buyers  and  sellers* 
Throughout  we  find  this»  Governing  boilies,  general  and 
local,  ecclesiastiail  corporations,  armies,  institutions  of  all 
orders  down  to  guilds^  clubs,  philanthropic  associations,  etCi 
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show  US  a  continuity  of  life  exceeding  that  of  the  persons 
constituting  them.  Nay,  more.  As  part  of  the  same  law,  we 
see  that  the  existence  of  the  society  at  large  exceeds  in 
duration  that  of  some  of  these  compound  parts.  Private 
unions,  local  public  bodies,  secondary  national  institutions, 
towns  carrying  on  special  industries,  may  decay,  while  the 
nation,  maintaining  its  integrity,  evolved  in  mass  and  structure. 

In  both  cases,  too,  the  mutually-dependent  functions  of 
the  various  divisions,  being  severally  made  up  of  the  actions 
of  many  units,  it  results  that  these  units  dying  one  by 
one,  are  replaced  without  the  function  in  which  they  share 
being  sensibly  affected.  In  a  muscle,  each  sarcous  element 
wearing  out  in  its  turn,  is  removed  and  a  substitution  made 
while  the  rest  carry  on  their  combined  contractions  as 
usual ;  and  the  retirement  of  a  public  official  or  death  of  a 
shopman,  perturbs  inappreciably  the  business  of  the  depart- 
ment, or  activity  of  the  industry,  in  which  he  had  a  share. 

Hence  arises  in  the  social  organism,  as  in  the  individual 
organism,  a  life  of  the  whole  quite  unlike  the  lives  of  the 
units ;  though  it  is  a  life  produced  by  them. 

§  220.  From  these  likenesses  between  the  social  organism 
and  the  individual  organism,  we  must  now  turn  to  an  ex- 
treme unlikeness.  The  parts  of  an  animal  form  a  concrete 
whole ;  but  the  parts  of  a  society  form  a  whole  which  is  dis- 
crete. While  the  living  units  composing  the  one  are  bound 
together  in  close  contact,  the  living  units  composing  the 
other  are  free,  are  not  in  contact,  and  are  more  or  less  widely 
dispersed.    How,  then,  can  there  be  any  parallelism  ? 

Though  this  difference  is   fundamental  and  apparently 

puts  comparison  out  of  the  question,  yet  examination  proves 

it  to  be  less  than  it  seems.     Presently  I  shall  have  to  point 

out  that  complete  admission  of  it  consists  with  maintenance 

of  the  alleged  analogy  j  but  we  will  first  observe  how  one  who 

thought  it  needful,  might  argue  that  even  in  this  respect 

there  is  a  smaller  contrast  than  a  cursory  glance  shows. 
20 
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He  might  urge  that  the  physicallf-coberent  body  of  an 
ntiimal  is  not  composed  all  through  of  living  units ;  but  that 
ifc  consists  in  largo  measure  of  differentiated  parts  wliich  the 
\itaUy  active  parts  have  formed,  and  which  thereafter 
bucome  semi-vital  and  in  some  cases  un- vital  Taking  as  an 
example  tlie  protoplasmic  layer  underlying  the  skin,  he 
might  say  that  while  this  oonsista  ol  truly  living  units, 
the  cells  produced  in  it,  changing  into  epithelium  scales, 
become  inert  protective  structures ;  and  pointing  to  the  in- 
sensitive nails,  hair,  horns,  etc.,  arising  from  this  layer, 
he  might  show  that  such  parts,  though  components  of  the 
orgnnism,  are  hardly  living  components.  Carrying  out  the 
ai-gument,  he  would  contend  that  elsewhere  in  the  body  there 
exist  such  protoplasmic  layers,  from  which  grow  the  tissues 
oomposing  the  various  organs — layers  which  alone  remain 
fidly  alive,  wliile  the  structures  evolved  from  them  lose 
their  vitality  in  proportion  as  they  are  specialized :  in- 
stancing cartilage,  tendon,  and  connective  tissue,  as  showing 
this  in  conspicuous  ways.  From  all  which  he  would  draw  the 
inference  that  though  the  body  forms  a  coherent  whole,  ita 
essential  units,  taken  by  themselves,  form  a  whole  which  is 
coherent  only  throughout  the  protoplasmic  layers. 

And  then  would  follow  the  facts  showing  that  the  social 
organism,  rightly  conceived,  is  much  less  discontinuous  than 
it  seems,  lie  would  contend  that  m,  in  the  individual 
organism,  we  include  with  the  fully  living  parts,  the  less 
living  and  not  living  parts  which  co-operate  in  the  total 
activities;  so,  in  the  social  organism,  we  must  include  not 
only  those  most  highly  vitalized  units,  the  human  beings, 
who  chiefly  determine  its  phenomena,  but  also  the  various 
kinds  of  domestic  animals,  lower  in  the  scale  of  life,  which, 
under  the  control  of  man,  co-operate  with  him^  and  even 
those  far  inferior  structures,  the  plants,  which,  propa- 
gated by  human  agency,  supply  materials  for  animal  and 
human  activities*  In  defence  of  this  view  he  would  point 
out  how  laiigely  these  lower  classes  of  organisms,  co-^xistiug 
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vnth  men  in  societies,  affect  the  structures  and  activities  of 
the  societies — bow  the  traits  of  the  pastoral  type  depend  on 
the  natures  of  the  creatures  reared;  and  how  in  settled 
societies  the  plants  producing  food,  materials  for  textile 
fabrics,  etc,  determine  certain  kinds  of  social  arrangements 
and  actions.  After  which  he  might  insist  that  since  the 
physical  characters,  mental  natures,  and  daily  doings,  of 
the  human  units,  are,  in  part,  moulded  by  relations  to  these 
animals  and  vegetals,  which,  living  by  their  aid  and  aiding 
them  to  live,  enter  so  much  into  social  life  as  even  to  be 
cared  for  by  legislation,  these  lower  forms  cannot  rightly  be 
excluded  from  the  conception  of  the  social  organisuL  Hence  v 
would  come  his  conclusion  that  when,  with  human  beings, 
are  incorporated  the  less  vitalized  beings,  animal  and  vegetal, 
covering  the  surface  occupied  by  the  society,  there  results  an 
aggregate  having  a  continuity  of  parts  more  nearly  ap- 
proaching to  that  of  an  individual  organism;  and  which 
is  also  like  it  in  being  composed  of  local  aggregations  of 
highly  vitalized  units,  imbedded  in  a  vast  aggregation  of 
units  of  various  lower  degrees  of  vitality,  which  are,  in  a 
sense,  produced  by,  modified  by,  and  arranged  by,  the  higher 
units. 

But  without  accepting  this  view,  and  admitting  that  the 
discreteness  of  the  social  organism  stands  in  marked  con- 
trast with  the  concreteness  of  the  individual  organism,  the 
objection  may  still  be  adequately  met, 

§  221.  Though  coherence  among  its  parts  is  a  pre- 
requisite to  that  co-operation  by  which  the  life  of  an  indi- 
vidual organism  is  carried  on;  and  though  the  members  of 
a  social  organism,  not  forming  a  concrete  whole,  cannot  main- 
tain co-operation  by  means  of  physical  influences  directly 
propagated  from  part  to  part ;  yet  they  can  and  do  main- 
tain co-operation  by  another  agency.  Not  in  contact,  they 
nevertheless  affect  one  another  through  intervening  spaces, 
both  by  emotional  language  and    by  the  language,    oral 
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and  written,  of  the  intellectk     For  carrying  on   muttmlly* 
dependent  actions,  it  is  reqtiisite  that  impulses,  adjusted  m^ 
their  kinds,   amounts,  and  times,  shall  be  conveyed  from 
part  to  part.     This  requisite  is  fulfilled  in  living  hodies  by 
laolecular  waves,  that  arc  indefinitely  diffused  in  low  typea 
and  in  high  types  arc  carried  along  definite  channels  (tha 
function    of    which    has    been    significantly    called    i^it^r 
nuncial).     It  is  fulfilled  in  societies  by  the  signs  of  feelingl^ 
and  thoughts,  conveyed  fix»m  person  to  person;  at  first  in 
vague  ways  and  only  through  short  distances,  but  aftcrwardsj 
more  definitely  and  through  gi-eater  distances.  That  is  to  say,! 
the  intei^nuncial  function,  not  achievable  by  stimuli  physi* 
cally  transferred,  is   nevertheless    achieved  by  languag^^ 
emotional  an<l  intellectual. 

That  mutual  dependence  of  parts  which  coostitutos  organ* 
izalion    is    thus    GfTectually   e-       *        *      '''  -ugh    discrete  J 
instead  of  concrete,  the  social  ;i^,^     ,  ijred  a  living' 

whole. 


§  222.  Bat  now,  on  pursuing  the  course  of  thought 
opened  by  this  objection  and  the  answer  to  it,  we  arrive  j 

at  an  implied   contrast  of   great  significance— a    contraslij 
fundamentally  affecting  our  idea  of  the  ends  to  be  achieved 
by  social  life. 

Though  tlie  discreteness  of  a  social  organism  does  not 
prevent  sub-division  of  functions  and  mutual  dependence  of 
parts,  yet  it  does  prevent  that  diJfcrentiation  by  which  one 
part  becomes  an  organ  of  feeling  and  thought,  while  other 
parts  become  insensitive.  High  animals  of  whatever  dasa 
are  distinguished  from  low  ones  by  complex  and  well-inte- 
grated nervous  systems.  WLile  in  inferior  typos  the  minute 
scattered  ganglia  may  be  said  to  exist  for  the  benefit  of  other 
structuriiS,  the  concentrated  ganglia  in  superior  types  are 
the  structures  for  the  benefit  of  which  the  re^t  may  be  said  to 
exist  Though  a  developed  nervous  system  so  directs  the 
actions  of  the  whole  body  as  to  preserve  its  integrity ;  yet 
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tlie  welfare  of  the  nervous  system  is  the  ultimate  object  of 
all  these  actions :  damage  to  any  other  organ  being  serious  in 
propoition  as  it  immediately  or  remotely  entails  that  pain  or 
loss  of  pleasure  which  the  nervous  system  suffers.  But 
the  discreteness  of  a  society  negatives  differentiations  car- 
ried to  this  extreme.  In  an  individual  organism  the  minute 
living  units,  most  of  them  permanently  localized,  growing 
up,  working,  reproducing,  and  dying  away  in  their  re- 
spective places,  are  in  successive  generations  moulded  to 
their  respective  functions;  so  that  some  become  specially 
sentient  and  others  entirely  insentient  But  it  is  otherwise 
in  a  social  organism.  The  units  of  this,  out  of  contact 
and  much  less  rigidly  held  in  their  relative,  positions,  can- 
not be  so  much  differentiated  as  to  become  feelingless  units 
and  units  which   monopolize  feeliug.  There  are, 

indeed,  traces  of  such  a  differentiation.  Human  beings  are 
unlike  in  the  amounts  of  sensation  and  eniDtion  producible 
in  them  by  like  causes :  here  callousness,  here  susceptibility, 
is  a  characteristic  Tlie  mechanically-working  and  hard- 
living  units  are  less  sensitive  than  the  mentally-working 
and  more  protected  units.  But  while  the  regulative  struc- 
tures of  the  social  organism  tend,  like  those  of  the  individual 
organism,  to  become  specialized  as  seats  of  feeling,  the 
tendency  is  checked  by  want  of  that  physical  cohesion  which 
brings  fixity  of  function;  and  it  is  also  checked  by  the 
continued  need  for  feeling  in  the  mechanically-working  units 
for  the  due  discharge  of  their  functions. 

Hence,  then,  a  cardinal  difference  in  the  two  kinds  of 
organisms.  In  the  one,  consciousness  is  concentrated  in  a 
small  part  of  the  i^gregate.  In  the  other,  it  is  diffused 
throughout  the  aggregate:  all  the  units  possess  the  capaci- 
ties for  happiness  and  misery,  if  not  in  equal  degrees,  still 
in  degrees  that  approximate.  As,  then,  there  is  no  social 
sensorium,  the  welfare  of  the  aggregate,  considered  apart 
from  that  of  the  units,  is  not  an  end  to  be  sought  The 
society  exists  for  the  benefit  of  its  members ;  not  its  mem- 
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bers  fo?  t!ie  benefit  of  the  society.  It  has  ever  to  l)o 
remembered  that  great  as  may  be  the  eflbrta  made  for  the 
prosperity  of  Uie  body  politic^  yet  the  claims  of  the  body 

politic  are  wotliing  in  thems^elve.^,  and  become  something 
only  in  flo  far  as  they  embody  the  claims  of  its  component 
itidividiiala. 


§  223.  From  this  laat  consideration,  which  is  a  digreBsion 
rather  than  a  part  of  the  alignment,  let  ua  now  return  and 

s\un  up  the  reasotis  for  regarding  a  society  as  an  organism. 

It  undergoes  continuous  growth.  As  it  grows,  its  parts 
become  unlike :  it  exhibits  increase  of  structure.  The  unlike 
parta  aimiUtaneousIy  assume  activities  of  unlike  kinds. 
These  activities  are  not  simply  different,  but  their  differ- 
ences are  so  related  as  to  make  one  another  jjossible.  The 
reciprocal  aid  thus  given  causes  mutual  dependence  of  the 
parts.  And  the  mutually-dependent  parts,  living  by  and  for 
one  another,  i'orm  an  aggregate  constituted  on  the  same 
general  principle  as  is  an  individual  organism.  The  analogy 
of  a  society  to  an  organism  becomes  still  clearer  on  learning 
that  every  organism  of  apprecial  *le  size  is  a  society ;  and  on 
furt1i€fr  leai*ning  that  in  liotli,  the  lives  of  the  units  continue 
for  some  time  if  the  life  of  the  aggregate  is  suddenly  arrested, 
while  if  the  aggregate  is  not  destroyed  by  violence,  its  lite 
greatly  exceeds  in  duration  the  lives  of  its  tiniis.  Though 
the  two  arc  contrasted  as  respectively  discrete  and  concrete^ 
and  though  tliore  results  a  difterence  in  the  ends  subserved 
by  the  organization^  there  does  not  result  a  difference  in  the 
laws  of  the  organization :  the  required  mutual  influences  of 
the  parts,  not  transmissible  in  a  direct  w*ay>  brii^^.  in  a 
society,  transmitted  in  an  indirect  way. 

Having  thus  considered  in  their  most  general  forms  the 
reasons  for  regarding  a  society  as  an  organism,  we  are 
prepared  for  following  out  the  comparison  in  detail. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

eOCIAL    GROWTH. 

5  224  Societies,  like  living  bodies,  begin  as  genns— 
criginate  from  masses  wliich  are  extremely  minute  in  com- 
parison with  the  masses  some  of  them  eventually  reach. 
That  out  of  small  wandering  hordes  have  arisen  the  largest 
societies,  is  a  conclusion  not  to  be  contested.  The  imple- 
ments of  pre-historic  peoples,  ruder  even  than  existing 
savages  use,  imply  absence  of  those  arts  by  which  alone 
great  aggi'egations  of  men  are  made  possible.  Religious 
ceremonies  that  survived  among  ancient  historic  races, 
pointed  back  to  a  time  when  the  progenitors  of  those  races 
had  flint  knives,  and  got  fire  by  nibbing  together  pieces  of 
wood;  and  must  have  lived  in  such  small  clusters  as  are 
alone  possible  before  the  rise  of  agriculture. 

The  implication  is  that  by  int^ations,  direct  and  indirect, 
there  have  in  course  of  time  been  produced  social  aggregates 
a  million  times  in  size  the  aggregates  which  alone  existed  in 
the  remote  past.  Here,  then,  is  a  growth  reminding  us, 
by  its  degree,  of  growth  in  living  bodies. 

§  225.  Between  this  trait  of  organic  evolution  and  the 
answering  trait  of  super-organic  evolution,  there  is  a  further 
parallelism :  the  growths  in  aggregates  of  diiferent  classes  are 
extremely  various  in  their  amounts. 
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Glancing  over  the  entire  aaaemblage  of  animal  types,  we 
9€e  that  the  meml»ers  of  one  large  class,  the  Protozoa^  rarely 
incrciise  T)eyontl  that  microscupic  size  \\  itli  which  every 
higlier  aninial  begins.  Aiuoug  tlie  niultitudinuiis  kinds  of 
CmlerUeraia,  the  masses  mnge  from  that  of  tlia  small  Hydra 
to  tliat  of  the  lai'ge  Medusa.  The  anmilose  and  molluscous 
types,  respectively  show  na  immense  contrasts  between  their 
superior  and  inferior  members.  And  the  vertebrate  animals, 
miteh  larger  on  tlie  average  than  the  reat,  display  among 
themselves  enormous  diirerenees. 

Kindred  unlikenesses  of  size  strike  us  when  we  contem- 
plate the  entire  assemblage  of  human  societies.  Scattered 
over  many  regions  there  are  minute  hordes — ^still  extant 
sample-s  of  the  primordial  type  of  society.  We  have  Wood- 
Veddahs  living  sometimes  in  pairs,  and  only  now  and 
then  assembling;  we  have  Bushmen  wandering  about  in 
families,  and  forming  lai'ger  groups  but  occasionally;  we 
have  f  uegians  clustered  by  the  dozen  or  the  score.  Tribes 
of  Australians,  of  Tasraanians,  of  Andaiminese,  are  variable 
within  the  limits  of  perhaps  twenty  to  fifty.  And  similarly, 
if  the  region  ia  inhospitable,  as  with  the  Esquimaux,  or  if 
the  arts  of  life  aie  undeveloped,  as  with  the  Digger-Indians^ 
or  if  adjacent  higher  races  are  obstacles  to  growth^  as  witli 
Indian  Hill-tribes  like  the  Juangs,  this  limitation  to  primi- 
tive size  continues.  Where  a  fmitful  soil  aUbrda  much 
food,  and  where  a  more  settled  life,  leading  to  agriculture, 
again  increases  the  supply  of  food,  we  meet  with  larger 
social  aggregates :  instance  those  in  the  PoljTiesian  Islands 
and  in  many  parts  of  Atrictu  Here  a  hundred  or  two,  here 
several  thousands,  liere  many  thousands,  are  held  together 
more  or  less  completely  as  one  mass.  And  then  in  the 
highest  societies,  instead  of  parti  ally -aggregated  thousands, 
we  have  completely-aggregated  millions. 


§  226*  Tlie  growths  of  individual  and  60cial   organisms 
are  allied  in  another  respect     In  each  eoae  size  augmenta  by 
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two  processes,  which  go  on  sometimes  separately,  sometimes 
together.  There  is  increase  by  simple  multiplication  of 
nnits,  causing  enlargement  of  the  group;  there  is  increase 
by  union  of  groups,  and  again  by  union  of  groups  of  groups. 
The  first  parallelism  is  too  simple  to  need  illustration ;  but 
the  facts  which  show  us  the  second  must  be  set  fortL 

Organic  integration,  treated  of  at  length  in  the  PHnciples 
of  Biology^  §§  180 — 211,  must  be  here  summarized  to  make 
the  comparison  intelligible.  The  compounding  and  re-com- 
poundiug,  as  shown  us  throughout  the  vegetal  kingdom,  may 
be  taken  first,  as  most  easily  followed.  Plants  of 

the  lowest  orders  are  minute  cells,  some  kinds  of  which  in 
their  myriads  colour  stagnant  waters,  and  others  compose  the 
green  films  on  damp  surfaces.  By  clusterings  of  such  cells  are 
formed  small  threads,  discs,  globes,  etc. ;  as  well  as  amor- 
phous masses  and  laminated  masses.  One  of  these  last 
(called  a  thallus  when  scarcely  at  all  differentiated,  as  in  a 
sea-weed,  and  called  a  frond  in  cryptogams  that  have  some 
structure),  is  an  extensive  but  simple  group  of  the  protophytes 
first  named.  Temporarily  united  in  certain  low  cryptogams, 
fronds  become  permanently  united  in  higher  cryptogams: 
then  forming  a  series  of  foliar  surfaces  joined  by  a  creeping 
stem.  Out  of  this  comes  the  phcenogamic  axis — a  shoot 
with  its  foliar  organs  or  leaves.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  now 
a  permanent  cluster  of  clusters.  And  then,  as  these  axes 
develop  lateral  axes,  and  as  these  again  branch,  the  com- 
pounding advances  to  higher  stages.  In  the  animal- 
kingdom  the  like  happens ;  though  in  a  less  regular  and  more 
disguised  manner.  The  smallest  animal,  like  the  smallest 
plant,  is  essentially  a  minute  group  of  living  molecules. 
There  are  many  forms  and  stages  showing  us  the  cluster- 
ing of  such  smallest  animals.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  com- 
pound VorticellcB  and  in  the  Spouges,  their  individualities 
are  scarcely  at  all  masked ;  but  as  evolution  of  the  compo- 
site aggregate  advances,  the  individualities  of  the  component 
B^ggmg^tds  become  less  distinct    In  some  CodentercUa,  though 
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they  retain  considcmble  independence,  which  they  show  by 
moving  about  like  AnuAm  when  separated,  they  have  their 
individualities  mainly  merged  in  that  of  the  aggreo 
formed  of  tJiem:  instance  the  common  Hydra,  Tertiar 
aggregates  aimilorly  result  frora  tlie  mossing  of  secondary 
ones.  Sundry  modes  and  phasea  of  the  process  are  observe 
able  among  ca?lenteratQ  ty|>e8.  There  is  the  branched^ 
hydroid,  in  which  the  individual  polypes  preserve  their 
identities,  and  the  polypidom  merely  holds  them  together; 
and  there  are  foims,  such  as  Veklla,  in  which  the  polypes 
have  been  so  moLlified  and  fused,  that  their  individualities 
wei*e  long  unrecognized  Again,  among  the  Mollmcoida  we 
have  feebly-united  tertiary  aggregates  in  the  Salpidct ;  while 
we  have,  in  the  BotnjUida',  masses  in  wliich  the  tertiary 
aggregate,  greatly  consolidated,  obscures  the  individualities 
of  the  secondaiy  aggi'egates.  So,  too,  is  it  with  cartaiii  i 
annuloid  types;  and,  as  I  have  sought  to  show,  with  tixd 
Annulosa  generally^     {Priiu  of  BioL,  §  205.)  I 

Social  growth  proceeds  by  an  analogous  compounding  and! 
re-compounding.    The  primitive  social  gi"oup,  like  the  primi-1 
tive  group  of  living  molecules  with  which  organic  evolution 
begins,  never  attains  any  considerable  size  by  simple  increase.  J 
Where,  as  among  Fuegians,  the  supplies  of  wild  food  yieldedl 
by  an  inclement  habitat  will  not  enable  more  than  a  score  oi 
80  to  live  in  the  same  place — where,  as  among  AndamanesogJ 
limited  to  a  strip  of  shore  backed   by  impenetrable  bushjl 
forty  is  about  the  number  of  individuals  who  can  find  prey 
without  going  too  far  from  their  temporary  abode — whei'e, 
as  among  Bushmen,  wandering  over  barren   tracts,  sniiall. 
hordes  are  alone  possible,  and  even  families  "  are  sometimeal 
obliged   to   separate,  since   the  same  spot   will   not  afford 
sufficient  sustenance   for  all;*'  we  have  exti'eme  instances 
of  the  limitation  of  simple  groups,  and  the  formation   of 
migrating  groups  M^hen  the  limit  is  passed.     Even  in  toler- 
ably productive  habitats,  fission  of  the  groups  is  eventually  j 
necessitated  in  a  kindred  manner.    Spreading  as  its  number  I 
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increases,  a  primitive  tribe  presently  reaches  a  difTusion  at 
which  its  parts  become  incoherent;  and  it  then  gradually 
separates  into  tribes  that  become  distinct  as  fast  as  their 
continually-diverging  dialects  pass  into  different  languages^ 
Often  nothing  further  happens  than  repetition  of  this.  Con- 
flicts of  tribes,  dwindlings  or  extinctions  of  some,  growths 
and  spontaneous  divisions  of  others,  continue.  The  i 

formation  of  a  larger  society  results  only  by  the  joining  of  1  v/* 
sugh  smaller  societies ;  which  occurs  without  obliterating  the  ] 
divisions  previously  caused  by  separations.  This  process  may 
be  seen  now  going  on  among  uncivilized  races,  as  it  once 
went  on  among  the  ancestors  of  the  civilized  races.  Instead 
of  absolute  independence  of  small  hordes,  such  as  the  lowest 
savages  show  us,  more  advanced  savages  show  us  slight 
cohesions  among  lai^r  hordes.  In  North  America  each  of 
the  three  great  tribes  of  Comanches  consists  of  various 
bands,  having  such  feeble  combination  only,  as  results  from 
the  personal  character  of  the  great  chiet  So  of  the  Dakotahs 
there  are,  according  to  Burton,  seven  principal  bands,  each 
including  minor  bands,  numbering  altogether,  according  to 
Catlin,  forty-two.  And  in  like  manner  the  five  Iroquois 
nations  had  severally  eight  tribes.  Closer  unions  of  these 
slightly-coherent  original  groups  arise  under  favourable  con- 
ditions ;  but  they  only  now  and  then  become  permanent.  A 
common  form  of  the  process  is  that  described  by  Mason  as 
occurring  among  the  Karens.  •*  Each  village,  with  its  scant 
domain,  is  an  independent  state,  and  every  chief  a  prince; 
but  now  and  then  a  little  Napoleon  arises,  who  subdues  a 
kingdom  to  himself,  and  builds  up  an  empire.  The  dynas- 
ties, however,  last  only  with  the  controlling  mind."  The 
like  happens  in  Africa.  Livingstone  says — ^"Formerly  all 
the  Maganja  were  united  imder  the  government  of  their 
great  Chief,  Undi;  ...  but  after  Undi's  death  it  fell  to 
pieces.  .  .  .  This  has  been  the  inevitable  fate  of  every 
African  Empire  from  time  immemorial."  Only  occasionally 
does  there  result  a  compound  social  aggregate  that  endures 
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for  a  considemblc  period,  as  Dahomey  or  aa  Ashaotee, 
which  is  '*  an  assemblage  of  states  owing  a  kind  of  feudal 
obedience  to  the  sovereign.**  The  histories  of  Madagascar 
aiid  of  sundry  Polynesian  islands  al3o  display  these  tranai* 
tory  compound  gitiups,  out  of  which  at  hm^th  come  in  some 
Cttaes  piTmanent  ones.  During  the  earliest  times  of  the 
extinct  civilized  races,  like  stages  were  passed  Uirougli,  In 
the  worda  of  Maspero,  Eg>'pt  was  "divided  at  fost  into 
a  great  number  of  trib»?s,  wliich  at  several  points  siraul- 
ttmeously  began  to  estjil>lish  small  independtint  states,  every 
one  of  which  bad  its  laws  and  its  worship."  The  compound 
groups  of  Greeks  first  formed,  were  those  minor  ones  result- 
ing from  the  subjugation  of  weaker  towns  by  stronger  neigh- 
bouring towns*  And  in  Northern  Europe  during  pagan  days, 
Uk?  numerous  German  tribes,  each  with  its  cantonal  divisions, 
illustrated  this  second  stage  of  f^gregation.  After 

such  compound  societies  are  consolidated,  repetition  of  tlie 
process  on  a  lai^^er  scale  produces  doubly-compound  societies ; 
which,  usually  cohei-ing  but  feebly,  become  in  some  cases 
quite  coherent  Jlaspero  infers  that  the  Egyptian  nomes 
described  above  as  resulting  fn>m  integrations  of  tribes, 
coalesced  into  the  two  great  principalities^  Upper  Egypt  and 
I-ower  Egj'pt,  which  were  eventually  united:  the  small 
states  becoming  provinces.  The  boasting  records  of  Meso» 
potamian  kings  similarly  show  us  this  union  of  unions 
going  on.  So,  too,  in  Gree^^p  the  integration  at  tii^t 
occurring  locally,  began  afterwards  to  combine  the  minor 
societies  into  two  confederacies.  During  Eoman  days  there 
wtoaiB  for  defensive  pui-poses  federations  of  tribes,  which 
eventually  consolidated ;  and  subsequently  these  w«re  com* 
poundcHl  into  still  larger  tw  ^       »  and  after  the 

ChriBtian    era,    the    like    h^^  -hout    Northem 

£urope.  Then  after  a  period  of  vague  and  varying  eouibina* 
tions,  there  came,  in  later  times,  as  is  \vell  illustrated  by 
Fa^nch  history,  a  massing  of  small  feuilal  territories  into 
provinces,  and  n  snbsiH|uent  massing  of  theae  into  kingdoms. 
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So  tliat  in  both  organic  and  snper-oiganic  growths,  we  see 
a  process  of  compounding  and  re-compounding  carried  to 
varioufi  stages.  In  both  cases,  after  some  consolidation  of 
the  smallest  aggregates  there  comes  the  process  of  forming 
larger  aggregated  by  union  of  them;  and  in  both  cases  re- 
petition of  this  process  makes  secondaiy  aggr^ates  into 
tertiary  ones. 

§  227.  Organic  growth  and  super-organic  growth  have 
yet  another  analogy.  A3  above  s&id,  increase  by  multipli- 
cation of  individuals  in  a  group,  and  increase  by  union  of 
groups,  may  go  on  simultaneously ;  and  it  does  this  in  both 
cases. 

The  original  clusters,  animal  and  social,  are  not  only 
small,  but  they  lack  density.  Creatures  of  low  types  occupy 
large  spaces  considering  the  small  quantities  of  animal  sub- 
stance they  contain ;  and  low-type  societies  spread  over  areas 
that  are  wide  relatively  to  the  numbers  of  their  component 
individuals.  But  as  integration  in  animab  is  shown  by  con- 
centration as  well  as  by  increase  of  bulk ;  so  that  social 
integration  which  results  from  the  clustering  of  clusters,  is 
joined  with  augmentation  of  the  number  contained  by  each 
cluster.  If  we  contrast  the  sprinklings  in  re^ons  inhabited 
by  wild  tribes  with  the  crowds  filling  equal  regions  in 
Europe;  or  if  we  contrast  the  density  of  population  in 
England  under  the  Heptarchy  with  its  present  density ;  we 
see  that  besides  the  growth  produced  by  union  of  groups 
there  has  gone  on  interstitial  growth.  Just  as  the  higher 
animal  has  become  not  only  larger  than  the  lower  but  riore 
solid ;  so,  too,  has  the  higher  society. 

Social  growth,  then,  equally  with  the  growth  of  a  living 
body,  shows  us  the  fundamental  trait  of  evolution  under  a 
twofold  aspect.  Integration  is  displayed  both  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  larger  mass,  and  in  the  progress  of  such  mass 
towards  that  coherence  due  to  closeness  of  parts. 

It  is  proper  to  add,  however,  that  there  is  a  mode  of  social  ^ 
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CHAPTEK  IV. 


SOCIAL  STRUCTURES. 


§  228.  In  societies,  as  in  Kving  bodies,  increase  of  maw 
is  habitually  accompanied  by  increase  of  stracture.  Along 
with  that  integration  which  is  the  primary  trait  of  evolu- 
tion, both  exhibit  in  high  degrees  the  secondary  trait, 
differentiation. 

The  association  of  these  two  characters  in  animals  was 
described  in  the  Principles  of  Biology^  §  44  Excluding 
certain  low  kinds  of  them  whose  activities  are  little  above 
those  of  plant-s,  we  recognized  the  general  law  that  large 
aggregates  have  high  organizations.  The  qualifications 
of  this  law  which  go  along  with  differences  of  me- 
dium, of  habitat,  of  type,  are  numerous;  but  when 
made  they  leave  intact  the  truth  that  for  carrying  on  the 
combined  life  of  an  extensive  mass,  involved  arrangements 
are  required.  So,  too,  is  it  with  societies.    As  we 

progi'css  from  small  gi'oups  to  larger ;  from  simple  groups  to 
compound  groups  ;  from  compound  groups  to  doubly  com- 
pound ones ;  the  unlikenesses  of  parts  increase.  The  social 
aggregate,  homogeneous  when  minute,  habitually  gains  in 
heterogeneity  along  with  each  increment  of  growth ;  and  to 
reach  great  size  must  acquire  great  complexity.  Let  us 
glance  at  the  leading  stages. 

Naturally  in  a  state  like  that  of  the  Cayaguas  or  Wood- 
Indians  of  South  America^  so  little  social  that  ''  one  family 
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lives  at  a  distance  from  another/'  aocial  orgunkation  is 
impossible;  and  even  where  there  ia  some  slight  associa- 
tion of   families,  organization  does  not    arise  while   they 
are   few  and  wandering.     Groups  of  Esquimaux,   of   Aus- 
tralians, of  Bushmen,  of  Fuegians,  are  without  even  that 
priraary  contrast  of  parts  implied  by  settled  chieftainship. 
Their   members   are   subject   to  no  control  but  such  as  is 
temporarily  acquired  by  the  stronger,  or  more  cunning,  or 
more  experienced :  not  even  a  permanent  nucleus  is  present 
Habitually  where  larger  simple  groups  exist,  we  find  some 
kind  of  head.    Though  not  a  uniform  rule  (for,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  see.  the  genesis  of  a  controlling  agency  depends  on 
the  nature  of  the  social  activities),  tins  is  a  general  rule._, 
The  headless  clusters,  wholly  ungoverned,  are  incoherent,  an^J 
separjite  before  they  acquire  considerable  size^s;    but  alonM 
with  maintenance  of  an  aggregate  approaching  to,  or  exceed *J 
ing,  a  hundred,  we   ordinarily  find  a  simple  or   comp^JundJ 
ruling  agency — one  or  more  men  claiming  and   exereisingl 
autliority  that  is  natural,  or  supernatural,  or  both*     This  is^ 
the  first  social  diilerentiation.  Soon  after  it  there 

frequently  comes  another,  tending  to  form  a  division  be* 
tweeu  regulative  and  operative  parts.     In  the  lowest  tribes  ■ 
this   is   rudtjly  repiesented  only  by  the  contrast  in   sMus^ 
rbetween  the   sexes:    the  men,  having  unchecked  control, 
carry   on   such   external  activities   as  the   tribe  shows  us, 
chicHy   in  war;   while  the  women  are  made  druJges  who 
perform  the  less  skilled  parts  of  tlie  process  of  sustentatioo* 
But  that  tribal  growth,  and  establishment  of  chieftainship,  J 
which  gives  military  superiority,  presently  cause-s  enlaJ^ge- 1 
ment  of  the  operative  part  by  adding  captives  to  it.     This 
begins  unobtrusivuly.     Wliile  in  battle  the  men  are  killed, 
and  often  afterwards  eaten,  the  non-combatants  are  enslaved. 
Patagonians,  for  example,  make  slaves  of  women  and  children  I 
taken   in  war.     Later,    and    especially   when    cannibalism 
ceases,  comes   the  enslavement  of  male  ca[rtives;   whence 
results^  in  some  cases,  an  operative  port  clearly  marked  otf 
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from  the  regulative  part  Among  the  Chinooks,  **  slaves  do 
all  the  laborious  work."  We  read  that  the  Beluchi,  avoiding 
the  hard  labour  of  cultivation,  impose  it  on  the  Jutts,  the 
ancient  inhabitants  whom  they  have  subjugated.  Beecham 
savs  it  is  usual  on  the  Gold  Coast  to  make  the  slaves  dear 
the  ground  for  cultivation.  And  among  the  Felatahs  **  slaves 
are  numerous :  the  males  are  employed  in  weaving,  collecting 
wood  or  grass,  or  on  any  other  kind  of  work ;  some  of  the 
women  are  engaged  in  spinning  •  •  .  in  preparing  the  yam 
for  the  loom,  others  in  pounding  and  grinding  com,  etc." 

Along  with  that  increase  of  mass  caused  by  union  of 
primary  social  aggr^ates  into  a  secondary  one,  a  further 
unlikeness  of  parts  arises.  The  holding  together  of  the  com- 
pound cluster  implies  a  head  of  the  whole  as  well  as  heads  of 
the  parts;  and  a  differentiation  analogous  to  that  which 
originally  produced  a  chief,  now  produces  a  chief  of  chiefs. 
Sometimes  the  combination  is  made  for  defence  against  a 
common  foe,  and  sometimes  it  results  from  conquest  by  one 
tribe  of  the  rest.  In  this  last  case  the  predominant  tribe,  in 
maintaining  its  supremacy,  develops  more  highly  its  mili- 
tary character :  thus  becoming  unlike  the  others. 

After  such  clusters  of  clusters  have  been  so  consolidated 
that  their  united  powers  can  be  wielded  by  one  governing 
agency,  there  come  alliances  with,  or  subjugations  of,  other 
chisters  of  clusters,  ending  from  time  to  time  in  coalescence. 
When  this  happens  there  results  still  greater  complexity  in 
the  governing  agency,  with  its  king,  local  rulers,  and  petty 
chiefs;  and  at  the  same  time,  there  arise  more  marked 
divisions  of  classes — military,  priestly,  slave,  etc.  Clearly, 
then,  complication  of  structure  accompanies  increase  of  mass. 

§  229.  This  increase  of  heterogeneity,  which  in  both 
classes  of  aggregates  goes  along  with  growth,  presents 
another  trait  in  common.  Beyond  unlikenesses  of  parts 
due  to  development  of  the  co-ordinating  agencies,  there 
presently    follow    unlikenesses    among    the    agencies    co« 
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ordinated — ^the  organs  of  alimentation,  eta,  in  tlie  one 
and  the  industrial  stmctures  in  tbe  other. 

When  animal-aggregates  of  the  lowest  order  unit©  tw' 
fonn  one  of  a  higher  order,  and  when,  again,  these  secondary 
aggregates  are  compounded  into  tertiary  aggregates,  each 
component  is  at  first  similar  to  the  other  components ;  but 
in  the  course  of  evolution  dissimilarities  arise  and  become 
more  and  more  decided.  Among  the  CaUtnterala  the  stages 
are  clearly  indicated.  From  the  sides  of  a  common  hydra, 
bud  out  young  ones  which,  when  fully  developed,  8eparat4a 
from  their  parent  In  the  compound  hydroids  the  young 
polypes  produced  in  like  mannen  remain  permanently 
attached,  and,  themselves  repeating  the  process,  presently 
form  a  branched  aggregate.  When  the  members  of  the 
compound  group  lead  similar  and  almost  independent  Iives» 
as  in  various  rooted  genera,  tliey  remain  aimUar :  save  those 
of  them  which  become  reproductive  organs^  But  in  the 
floating  and  swimming  clusters,  formed  by  a  kindred  process, 
the  dilFerently-conditioned  members  become  different,  while 
assuming  different  functions.  It  is  thus  witlf  the 

minor  social  groups  combined  into  a  major  social  group. 
Each  tribe  originally  had  within  itself  such  feeWy-marke^J 
industrial  divisions  as  sufficed  for  its  low  kind  of  life;  andl 
these  wore  like  those  of  each  other  tribe.    But  union  facili- 
tates ^     '         *  of  commodities;  and  if,  as  mostly  liappeus^j 
the  c^    ^       nt  tribes   eevendly   occupy  localities    favour*^ 
able  to  unlike  kinds  of  production,  unlike  occupations  are 
initiated »  and  there  result  uulikenesses  of  industrial  struo^ 
tures.     Even  between  tribes  not  united,  as  Uiose  of  Australi%l 
barter  of  products  furnished  by  their  respective  liabitataJ 
goes  on  so  long  as  war  does  not  hinder.     And  evidently 
when  there  is  reached  such  a  stage   of  integration  as  in 
Madagascar,  or  aa  in  the  chief  Negro  states  of  Africa.^  tlie 
internal  peace  that  follows  subordination  to  oue  government 
makes  commercial  intercoui^se  easy.     The  like   parts  being 
permanently    held    together,  mutual    dependence    becomes 
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possible;  and  along  with  growing  mutual  dependence  the  v 
parts  grow  unlike. 

§  230.  The  advance  of  orji^nization  which  thus  follows 
the  advance  of  aggregation,  alike  in  individual  organisms 
and  in  social  organisms,  conforms  in  both  cases  to  the  same 
general  law :  differentiations  proceed  from  the  more  general 
to  the  more  special  First  broad  and  simple  contrasts  of 
parts;  then  within  each  of  the  parts  primarily  contrasted, 
changes  which  make  unlike  divisions  of  them ;  then  within 
each  of  these  unlike  divisions^  minor  unlikenesses ;  and  so  on 
continually. 

The  successive  stages  in  the  development  of  a  vertebrate 
column,  illustrate  this  law  in  animals.  At  the  outset  an 
elongated  depression  of  the  blastoderm,  called  the  **  primitive 
groove,"  represents  the  entire  cerebro-spinal  axis:  as  yet 
there  are  no  marks  of  vertebrse,  nor  even  a  contrast  between 
the  part  which  is  to  become  head  and  the  part  which  is 
to  become  back-bone.  Presently  the  ridges  bounding  this 
groove,  growing  up  and  folding  over  more  rapidly  at  the 
anterior  end,  which  at  the  same  time  widens,  begin  to  make 
the  skull  distinguishable  from  the  spine ;  and  the  commence- 
ment of  segmentation  in  the  spinal  part,  while  the  cephalic 
part  remains  unsegmented,  strengthens  the  contrast.  Within 
each  of  these  main  divisions  minor  divisions  soon  arise. 
The  rudimentary  cranium,  bending  forward,  simultaneously 
acquires  three  dilatations  indicating  the  contained  nervous 
centres ;  wliile  the  segmentation  of  the  spinal  column, 
spreading  to  its  ends,  produces  an  almost-uniform  series  of 
**  proto- vertebrae."  At  first  these  proto-vertebrse  not  only 
differ  very  little  from  one  another,  but  each  is  relatively 
simple — a  quadrate  mass.  Gradually  this  almost-uniform 
series  falls  into  unlike  divisions — the  cervical  group,  the 
dorsal  group,  the  lumbar  group;  and  while  the  series  of 
vertebrae  is  thus  becoming  specialized  in  its  different  regions, 
each  vertebra  is  changing  from  that  general  form  wliich  it  at 
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forgotten.  The  priest-astrologers  of  ancient  races  were  ini- 
tiators of  the  scientific  class,  now  variously  specialized ; 
from  the  priest-doctors  of  old  have  come  the  medical  class 
witl^  its  chief  division  and  minor  divisions ;  while  within  the 
clerical  class  proper,  have  arisen  not  only  various  ranks 
from  Pope  down  to  acolyte,  but  various  kinds  of  func- 
tionaries— dean,  priest,  deacon,  chorister,  as  well  as  others 
classed  as  curates  and  chaplains.  Similarly  if  we  trace  the 
genesis  of  any  industrial  structure;  as  that  which  from 
primitive  blacksmiths  who  smelt  their  own  iron  as  weU  as 
make  implements  from  it,  brings  us  to  our  iron-manu- 
facturing districts,  where  preparation  of  the  metal  is 
separated  into  smelting,  refining,  puddling,  rolling,  and 
where  turning  this  metal  into  implements  is  divided  into 
various  businesses. 

The  transformation  here  illustrated,  is,  indeed,  an  aspect 
of  that  transformation  of  the  homogeneous  into  the  hetero- 
geneous which  everywhere  characterizes  evolution ;  but  the 
truth  to  be  noted  is  that  it  characterizes  the  evolution  of  / 
individual  organisms  and  of  social  organisms  in  especially 
high  degrees. 

§  231.  Closer  study  of  the  facts  shows  us  another  striking 
parallelism.  Organs  in  animals  and  organs  in  societies  have* 
internal  arrangements  framed  on  the  same  principle. 

Dififering  from  one  another  as  the  viscera  of  a  living 
creature  do  in  many  respects,  they  have  several  traits  in 
common.  Each  viscus  contains  appliances  for  conveying 
nutriment  to  its  parts,  for  bringing  it  materials  on  which 
to  operate,  for  carrying  away  tlie  product,  for  draining  off 
waste  matters;  as  also  for  regulating  its  activity.  Though 
liver  and  kidneys  are  unlike  in  their  general  appearances 
and  minute  structures,  as  well  as  in  the  offices  they  fulfil, 
the  one  as  much  as  the  other  has  a  system  of  arteiies,  a 
system  of  veins,  a  system  of  lymphatics — ^lias  branched 
channels  through  which  its  excretions  escape,  and  nerves 
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for  civil  control,  and  a  specially-developed  class  for  ecde- 
aiastical  control  i 

On  observing  that  this  community  of  structure  among 
social  organs,  like  the  community  of  structure  among  organs 
in  a  living  body,  necessarily  accompanies  mutual  dependence, 
we  shall  see  even  more  clearly  than  hitherto,  how  great  / 
is  the  likeness  of  nature  between  individual  organization 
and  social  organization. 

§  232.  One  more  structural  analogy  must  be  named. 
The  formation  of  organs  in  a  living  body  proceed  in  ways 
which  we  may  distinguish  as  primary,  secondary,  and  ter- 
tiary; and,  paralleling  them,  there  are  primary,  secondary, 
and  teitiary  ways  in  which  social  organs  are  formed.  We 
will  look  at  each  of  the  three  parallelisms  by  itself. 

In  animals  of  low  types,  bile  is  secreted,  not  by  a  liver, 
but  by  separate  cells  imbedded  in  the  wall  of  the  intestine 
at  one  part.  These  cells  individually  perform  their  function 
of  separating  certain  matters  from  the  blood,  and  indivi- 
dually pour  out  what  they  separate.  No  organ,  strictly 
so-called,  exists ;  but  only  a  number  of  units  not  yet  aggre- 
gated into  an  organ.  This  is  analogous  to  the 
incipient  form  of  an  industrial  structure  in  a  society.  At 
first  each  worker  cames  on  liis  occupation  alone,  and  him- 
self disposes  of  the  product  to  consumers.  The  arrangement 
still  extant  in  our  villages,  where  the  cobbler  at  his  own 
fireside  makes  and  sells  boots,  and  where  the  blacksmith 
single-handed  does  what  iron-work  is  needed  by  his  neigh- 
bours, exemplifies  the  primitive  type  of  every  producing 
structure.  Among  savages  slight  differentiations  arise  from 
individual  aptitudes.  Even  of  the  degraded  Fuegians,  Fitz- 
roy  tells  us  that  "one  becomes  an  adept  with  the  spear; 
another  with  the  sling;  another  with  a  bow  and  arrows." 
As  like  differences  of  skill  among  members  of  primitive 
tribes,  cause  some  to  become  makers  of  special  things,  it 
results  that  necessarily  the  industrial  oi^gan  begins  as  a 
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social  unit.  Where,  as  among  the  Shasta  Imlians  of  Cali^ 
fornia,  arrow-making  is  a  distinct  profeBsioo,  it  is  clear 
that  manipulative  superiority  being  the  cause  of  the  differen- 
tiation, the  worker  is  at  first  singla  And  during  subsequent 
periods  of  growth,  even  in  small  settled  communities,  this 
type  continues*  The  statement  that  among  the  Coast 
Kegi*oe3,  **  the  most  ingenious  man  in  the  village  is  usually 
the  blacksmith,  joiner,  architect,  and  weaver,**  while  it  shovrs 
us  artizan-functions  in  an  undifterenUated  sUige,  also  shows 
us  how  completely  individual  is  the  artiacan-stnicture :  the 
implication  being  that  as  the  society  grows,  it  is  by  the 
addition  of  more  such  individuals,  sevei-aJly  carrying  on 
their  occupations  independently,  that  the  additional  demand 
is  met 

By  two  simultaneous  changes,  an  incipient  secreting  organ 
in  an  animal  reaches  that  higher  structure  with  which  our 
next  comparison  may  be  made.  The  ceHs  pass  from  a 
scattered  cluster  into  a  compact  cluster;  and  they  severally 
become  compound.  In  place  of  a  single  cell  elaborating  and 
emitting  its  special  product^  we  now  have  a  small  elongated 
sac  containing  a  family  of  cells;  and  tliis,  through  an 
opening  at  one  end,  gives  exit  to  their  products.  At  tlie 
same  time  there  is  formed  an  integrated  group  of  such 
folUclea,  each  containing  secreting  units  and  having  its 
separate  orifice  of  discharge.  To  this  type  of  in- 

dividual organ,  we  fiud,  in  semi-civilized  societies,  a  typo 
of  social  organ  closely  corresponding.  In  one  of  these  settled 
and  growling  communities,  the  demands  upon  individual 
workers,  now  more  specialized  in  their  occupations,  have 
become  unceasing;  and  each  worker,  occasionally  pressed 
by  work,  makes  helpers  of  his  children*  This  practice, 
beginning  incidentally,  establishes  itself;  and  eventually  it 
grows  into  an  impemtive  custom  that  each  man  shall  bring 
up  Ids  boys  to  his  own  trade.  Illustrations  of  this  stage  are 
numerous.  Skilled  occupations,  '*like  every  otlier  calling 
and  office  in  Peru«  always  descended  from  fother  to  son* 
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The  division  of  castes,  in  this  particular,  was  as  precise 
as  that  which  existed  in  Egypt  or  Hindostan."  In  Mexico, 
too,  "  the  sons  in  general  learned  the  trades  of  their  fathers, 
and  embraced  their  professions."  The  like  was  true  of  the 
industrial  structures  of  European  nations  in  early  times. 
By  the  Th^osian  code,  a  Boman  youth  ''was  compelled 
to  follow  the  emplo}rment  of  his  father  •  .  .  and  the  suitor 
who  sought  the  hand  of  the  daughter  could  only  obtain  his 
bride  by  becoming  wedded  to  the  calling  of  her  family." 
In  mediseval  Prance  handicrafts  were  inherited-;  and  the 
old  English  periods  were  characterized  by  a  like  usage. 
Branching  of  the  family  through  generations  into  a  niunber 
of  kindred  families  carrying  on  the  same  occupation,  pro- 
duced the  germ  of  the  guild ;  and  the  related  families  who 
monopolized  each  industry  formed  a  cluster  habitually 
occupying  the  same  quarter.  Hence  the  still  extant  names 
of  many  streets  in  English  towns — "Fellmonger,  Horse- 
monger,  and  Fleshmonger,  Shoewright  and  Shieldwright, 
Turner  and  Salter  Streets:"  a  segregation  like  that  which 
still  persists  in  Oriental  bazaars.  And  now,  on  observing 
how  one  of  these  industrial  quarters  was  composed  of  many 
allied  families,  each  containing  sons  working  under  direction 
of  a  father,  who  while  sharing  in  the  work  sold  the  produce, 
and  who,  if  the  family  and  business  were  large,  became 
mainly  a  channel  taking  in  raw  material  and  giving  out  the 
manufactured  article,  we  see  that  there  existed  an  analogy 
to  the  kind  of  glandular  organ  described  above,  which  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  adjacent  cell-containing  follicles  having 
separate  mouths. 

A  third  stage  of  the  analogy  may  be  traced.  Along  with 
that  increase  of  a  glandular  organ  necessitated  by  the  more 
active  functions  of  a  more  developed  animal,  there  goes  a 
change  of  structure  consequent  on  augmentation  of  bulk. 
If  the  follicles  multiply  while  their  ducts  have  all  to  be 
brought  to  one  spot,  it  results  that  their  orifices,  increas. 

ingly  numerous,  occupy  a  larger  area  of  the  wall  of  tiba 
21 
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cavity  which  receives  the  discharge ;  and  if  lateral  extension 
of  this  area  is  negatived  by  the  functional  requirements,  it 
resiihs  that  the  needful  area  is  gained  by  formation  of  a 
ijBjecuuK  Further  need  of  the  same  kind  leads  to  secondar}'' 
p^eeca  diverging  from  this  main  oecum;  which  hence  becomes, 
in  patt>  a  dnct*  Tims  is  at  length  evolved  aflarge  visctia, 
such  as  a  liver,  having  a  single  main  duct  with  ramilying 
branches  running  thixjughout  its  mass.  Now  we 

rise  from  the  above-described  kind  of  indosti'ial  organ  by 
parallel  stages  to  a  higher  kind*  There  is  no  sudden  leap 
from  the  household-type  to  the  factory-type,  but  a  gradual 
transition.  The  first  step  is  shown  us  in  those  rules  of  trade- 
guilds  under  which,  to  the  members  of  the  family,  might  be 
added  an  apprentice  (possibly  at  first  a  relation),  who,  as 
Brentano  says,  •*  became  a  member  of  the  family  of  his 
uiJ^ter,  who  instructed  him  in  his  trade,  and  who,  like  a 
father,  had  to  watch  over  his  morals,  as  well  as  his  work :" 
practically,  an  adopted  son.  This  modification  having  been 
established,  there  followed  the  emplo}^ng  of  apprentices  who 
had  changed  into  joume^mien.  With  development  of  this 
modified  household-group,  the  master  grew  into  a  seller  of 
goods  made,  not  by  his  own  family  only,  but  by  others; 
and,  as  his  business  enlarged,  necessarily  ceased  to  be  a 
worker,  and  became  wholly  a  distributor — a  chaunel  through 
which  went  out  the  products,  not  of  a  few  sons,  but  of  many 
unrelated  artizans,  Tliis  led  the  way  to  establishments  in 
which  the  employed  far  outnumbered  the  meml^rs  of  the 
family ;  until  at  length,  with  the  use  of  mechanical  power, 
came  the  factory :  a  series  of  rooms,  each  containing  a 
crowd  of  producing  unite,  and  sending  its  tributary  stream 
of  pi-oduct  to  join  other  streams  before  reaching  the  single 
place  of  exit.  Finally,  in  grently-developed  industiial  organs, 
we  see  many  factories  clustered  in  the  same  town,  and  others 
in  adjacent  towns;  to  and  fi'om  which,  along  branching 
roads,  come  the  raw  materials  and  go  the  bales  of  doth, 
t^alico,  etc 
There  are  instances  in  wUidi  a  new  industry  passes  through 
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these  stages  in  the  conrse  of  a  few  generations ;  as  happened 
with  the  stocking-manufacture.  In  the  Midland  counties, 
fifty  years  ^o,  the  rattle  and  burr  of  a  solitary  stocking- 
frame  came  from  a  road-side  cottage  every  here  and  there » 
the  single  worker  made  and  sold  his  product.  Presently 
arose  work-shops  in  which  several  such  looms  might  be 
heard  going:  there  was  the  father  a^d  his  sons,  with  perhaps 
a  journeyman.  At  length  grew  up  the  large  building  con- 
taining many  looms  driven  by  a  steam-engine ;  and  finally 
many  such  large  buildings  in  the  same  town. 

§  233.  These  structural  analogies  reach  a  final  phase  that 
is  still  more  striking.  In  both  cases  there  is  a  contrast 
between  the  original  mode  of  development  and  a  substituted 
later  mode. 

In  the  general  course  of  organic  evolution  from  low  types 
to  high,  there  have  been  passed  through  by  insensible  modi- 
fications all  the  stages  above  described;  but  now,  in  the 
individual  evolution  of  an  organism  of  high  type,  these 
stages  are  greatly  abridged,  and  an  organ  is  produced  by  a  "^ 
comparatively  direct  process.  Thus  the  liver  of  a  mamma- 
lian embryo  is  formed  by  the  accumulation  of  numerous 
cells,  which  presently  grow  into  a  mass  projecting  from  the 
wall  of  the  intestine ;  while  simultaneously  there  dips 
down  into  it  a  caecum  from  the  intestine.  Transforma- 
tion of  this  c^cum  into  the  hepatic  duct  takes  place  at 
the  same  time  that  within  the  mass  of  cells  there  arise 
minor  ducts,  connected  with  this  main  duct;  and  there 
meanwhile  go  on  other  changes  which,  during  evolution 
of  the  organ  through  successively  higher  types,  came  one 
after    another.  In    the    formation    of    industrial 

organs  the  like  happens.  Now  that  the  factory  system  is 
well-established — now  that  it  has  become  ingrained  in  the 
social  constitution,  we  see  direct  assumptions  of  it  in  all 
industries  for  which  its  fitness  has  been  shown.  If  at  one 
place  the  discovery  of  ore  prompts  the  setting  up  of  uow- 
works,  or  at  another  a  special  kind  ol  wa\«t  WS6x»\s» 
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brewing,  there  is  no  passing  through  the  early  stages  of 
single  worker,  family^  clustered  families,  and  so  on ;  but 
there  is  a  sudden  drafting  of  materials  and  men  to  the  spot^ 
followed  by  forraatioa  of  a  producing  structure  on  tho 
advanced  type.  Kay,  not  one  large  establishment  only  is 
thus  evolved  after  the  direct  manner,  but  a  cluster  of  large 
establishments.  At  Bapow-in-Furneas  we  see  a  town  with 
its  iron-works^  its  importing  and  exporting  businesses,  its 
extensive  docks  and  means  of  communication,  all  in  tlie 
space  of  a  few  years  framed  after  that  type  which  it  has 
taken  centuries  to  develop  through  successive  modifications. 

An  allied  but  even  more  marked  change  in  tho  evolu- 
tionary process,  is  also  common  to  both  cases.  Just  as  in 
the  embryo  of  a  high  atdmal,  various  organs  have  their  im* 
portant  parts  laid  down  out  of  their  original  order,  in 
anticipation,  as  it  wei^;  so,  with  Uie  body  at  laige,  it 
happens  that  entire  organs  which,  during  tlie  serial  genesis 
of  tlie  type,  came  comparatively  late,  come  in  the  evolving 
individual  comparatively  soon.  This,  which  Prof»  Haeckel 
has  called  heterochrony,  is  shown  us  in  the  early  marking 
out  of  the  brain  in  a  mammalian  embryo,  though  in  the 
lowest  veitebrate  animal,  no  brain  ever  exists  j  or,  again, 
in  the  segmentation  of  the  spinal  column  before  any  alimen- 
tary system  is  formed,  though,  in  a  proto-vertebrate,  even 
when  its  alimentary  system  is  completed,  there  arc  but 
feeble  signs  of  segmeiitatiom  The  tuiulogous  change 

of  order  in  social  evolution^  is  shown  us  by  new  societies 
which  inherit  the  confirmed  habits  of  old  ones.  Instance  the 
United  States,  where  a  town  in  the  far  west,  laid  down  in 
its  streets  and  plots,  has  its  hotel,  church,  post-olfice,  built 
while  there  are  but  few  houses  j  and  where  a  railway  is 
run  through  the  wiUlerness  in  anticipation  of  settlementa 
Or  instance  Australia,  where  a  few  years  after  tlie  huts 
of  gold-diggers  begin  to  cluster  round  new  mines,  Uiere 
is  established  a  printing-office  and  jounxal  j  though,  in 
the  mothe^-countrJ^  centuries  passed  before  a  town  of  like 
size  developed  a  like  agency* 


CHAPTER  Y. 

SOCIAL  FUNCTIONS. 

§  234.  Changes  of  structures  cannot  occur  without 
changes  of  functions.  Much  that  was  said  in  the  last 
chapter  might,  therefore,  be  said  here  with  substituted 
terms.  Indeed,  as  in  societies  many  changes  of  structure 
are  more  indicated  by  changes  of  function  than  directly 
seen,  it  may  be  said  that  these  last  have  been  already  de- 
scribed by  implication. 

There  are,  however,  certain  functional  traits  not  mani- 
festly implied  by  traits  of  structure.  To  these  a  few  pages 
must  be  devoted. 

§  235.  If  organization  consists  in  such  a  construction  of 
the  whole  that  its  parts  can  carry  on  mutually-dependent 
actions,  then  in  proportion  as  organization  is  high  there 
must  go  a  dependence  of  each  part  upon  the  rest  so  great 
that  separation  is  fatal;  and  conversely.  This  tnith  is 
equally  well  shown  in  the  individual  organism  and  in  the 
social  organism. 

The  lowest  animal-aggregates  are  so  constituted  that  each 
portion,  similar  to  every  other  in  appearance,  carries  on 
similar  actions  ;  and  here  spontaneous  or  artificial  separation 
interferes  scarcely  at  all  with  the  life  of  either  separated 
portion.  When  the  faintly-differentiated  speck  o^  protoplasm 
forming  a  Bhizopod  is  accidentally  divided,  each  divisioa 
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goes  ou  as  before.  So,  too,  is  it  with  those  acrgregatcs  of  the 
second  order  iu  which  the  components  remain  substantially 
alike,  The  ciliated  monads  clothing  tlie  homy  fibres  of  a 
living  gponge,  need  one  another's  aid  so  little  that,  when  the 
sponge  is  cut  in  two,  each  half  carries  on  its  processes  with- 
out interruption.  Even  where  some  unlikeness  has  arisen 
among  the  units,  as  in  the  familiar  polype,  the  perturbation 
caused  by  division  is  but  temporary :  the  two  or  more  por- 
tions resulting,  need  only  a  little  time  for  the  units  to  re- 
arrange themselves  into  fit  forms  before  resuming  their 
ordinary  simple  actions.  The  like  happens  for  the 

like  reason  with  the  lowest  social  aggregates.  A  headlesa 
wandering  group  of  primitive  men  divides  without  any 
inconvenience.  Each  man,  at  once  warrior,  hunter,  and 
maker  of  his  own  weapons,  hut,  etc.,  with  a  squaw  who  has 
iu  every  case  tlie  like  drudgeries  to  caiTy  on,  needs  con- 
cert with  his  fellows  only  in  war  and  to  some  extent  in 
the  chase ;  and,  except  for  fighting,  conc^t  with  half  the 
ti*ihe  is  as  good  as  concert  witli  the  whole.  Even  wliere  the 
slight  diiJerentiation  implied  by  ebieftainship  exists,  little 
incnnvenience  results  from  voluntary  or  enforced  separation* 
Either  Ix^fore  or  after  a  part  of  tbe  tribe  migrates,  some 
man  becomes  head,  and  such  low  social  life  m  is  possible 
recommences. 

With  higlJy-organized  aggregates  of  either  kind  it  is 
very  different  We  cannot  cut  a  mammal  in  two  without 
causing  immediate  death.  Twisting  off  the  head  of  a  fowl 
is  fataL  Not  even  a  reptile,  though  it  may  survive  the  los.s 
of  its  tail,  can  live  when  its  body  is  divided.  And  among 
annulose  ci^eatures  it  similarly  happens  that  though  in  some 
inferior  genera,  bisection  does  not  kill  either  halfi  it  kills 
both  in  an  insect,  an  arachnid,  or  a  crustacean.  If 

in  high  societies  the  efifect  of  mutilation  is  less  than  in  high 
limals,  still  it  is  great.  Middlesex  separated  from  its 
fundings  would  in  a  few  days  have  all  its  social  processes 
stopped  by  lack  of  supplies.     Cut  o&  the  cotton-district  from 
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Liverpool  and  other  ports,  and  there  would  come  arrest 
of  its  industry  followed  by  mortality  of  its  people.  Let  a 
division  be  made  between  the  coal-mining  populations  and 
adjacent  populations  which  smelt  metals  or  make  broadcloth 
by  machinery,  and  both,  forthwith  dying  socially  by  arrest 
of  their  actions,  would  begin  to  die  individually.  Though 
when  a  civilized  society  is  so  divided  that  part  of  it  is  left 
without  a  central  controlling  agency,  it  may  presently  evolve 
one ;  yet  there  is  meanwhile  much  risk  of  dissolution,  and 
before  re-organization  is  efQcient,  a  long  period  of  disorder 
and  weakness  must  be  passed  through. 

So  that  the  consensus  of  functions  becomes  closer  as  evolu- 
tion advances.  In  low  aggregates,  both  individual  and, 
social,  the  actions  of  the  parts  are  but  little  dependent  on  one  j 
another ;  whereas  in  developed  aggregates  of  both  kinds,  that ' 
combination  of  actions  which  constitutes  the  life  of  the  whole,  j  ^ 
makes  possible  the  component  actions  which  constitute  the  i 
lives  of  the  parts. 

§  236.  Another  corollary,  manifest  a  priori  and  proved 
a  posterioi^i,  must  be  named.  Where  parts  are  little  differ- 
entiated, they  can  readily  perform  one  another's  functions ; 
but  where  much  difterentiated  they  can  perform  one  another's 
functions  very  imperfectly,  or  not  at  all. 

Again  the  common  polype  furnishes  a  clear  illustration. 
One  of  these  sack-shaped  creatures  admits  of  being  turned 
inside  out,  so  that  the  skin  becomes  stomach  and  the 
stomach  becomes  skin :  each  thereupon  beginning  to  do  the 
work  of  the  other.  The  higher  we  rise  in  the  scale  of 
organization  the  less  practicable  do  we  find  such  exchanges. 
Still,  to  some  extent,  substitutions  of  functions  remain  pos- 
sible in  highly  developed  creatures.  Even  in  man  the  skin 
shows  a  trace  of  its  original  absorptive  power,  now  mono- 
polized by  the  alimentary  canal:  it  takes  into  the  system 
certain  small  amounts  of  matter  rubbed  on  to  it.  Such 
vicarious  actions  are,  however,  most  manifest  between  parts 
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having  functions  that  are  still  allied.    If,  for  instance,  tho 
bile-excreting  function  of  the  liver  is  impeded,  other  excre- 
tory  organr,   the  kidneys   and   the  skin,   become   channels'^ 
through  wliich  bile  is  got  rid  of.    If  a  cancer  in  the  oeso- 
phaf^s  prevents  swallowing,  the  arrested  food.  ^  "  the^ 

cesophagudt  forms  a  pouch  in  which  imperfect  ^  _jii  is" 
a&t  up.  But  these  small  abilities  of  tlie  differentiated  parts 
to  dischai^e  one  another's  duties,  are  not  displayed  where 
they  have  diverged  more  widely*  Though  mucous  mem- 
l>nine,  continuous  with  skin  at  %*arioiis  orifices,  will,  if 
everted,  assume  to  a  considemble  extent  the  characters  and 
powers  of  skin,  yet  serous  membrane  will  not ;  nor  can  bone 
or  muscle  undertake,  for  any  of  the  viscera,  portions  of  their 
functions  if  they  faiL 

In  social  organisms,  low  and  high,  we  find  these  relatively 
great  and  relatively  small  powers  of  substitution.  Of  course, 
where  each  member  of  the  tribe  repeats  every  other  in  his 
mode  of  life,  there  are  no  unlike  functions  to  be  exchanged ; 
and  where  there  has  arisen  only  that  small  differentiation 
implied  by  the  barter  of  w^eapons  for  other  articles,  between 
one  member  of  the  tribe  skilled  in  weapon-making  and 
others  less  skilled,  the  destruction  of  this  specially-skilled 
member  entails  no  great  evil;  since  the  rest  can  severally 
do  for  themselves  that  which  he  did  for  them,  though  not 
quite  80  well.  Even  in  settled  societies  of  considerable  sizes, 
we  find  the  like  holds  to  a  gi*eat  degree.  Of  the  ancient 
Mexicans,  Zurita  says — ^"  Every  Indian  knows  all  handicrafts 
which  do  not  require  great  skill  or  delicate  instruments;" 
and  in  Peru  each  man  "  was  expected  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  various  handicrafts  essential  to  domestic  comfort:**  the 
I>art8  of  the  societies  wej-e  so  slightly  dinerentiated  in  their 
occupations,  that  assumption  of  one  another*8  occupations 
remained  practicable.  But  in  societies  like  our  own,  spe- 
cialized industrially  and  otherwise  in  high  degrees,  the 
actions  of  one  part  which  fails  in  its  function  cannot  be 
assumed  by  other  parts.    Even  the  relatively-unskilled  farm 
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laboarera,  were  they  to  strike,  would  have  their  duties  very  y 
inadequately  performed  by  the  urban  population;  and  oux 
iron  manufactures  would  be  stopped  if  their  trained  artizans, 
refusing  to  work,  had  to  be  replaced  by  peasants  or  hands 
from  cotton-factories.  Still  less  could  the  higher  functions, 
legislative,  judicial,  etc.>  be  effectually  performed  by  coal* 
miners  and  navvies. 

Evidently  the  same  reason  for  this  contrast  holds  in  the 
two  cases.  In  proportion  as  the  units  forming  any  part  of 
an  individual  organism  are  limited  to  one  kind  of  action,  as 
that  of  absorbing,  or  secreting,  or  contracting,  or  conveying 
an  impulse,  and  become  adapted  to  that  action,  they  lose 
adaptation  to  other  actions ;  and  in  the  social  organism  the  v 
discipline  required  for  effectually  discharging  a  special  duty, 
causes  unfitness  for  discharging  special  duties  widely  un- 
like it. 

§  237.  Beyond  these  two  chief  functional  analogies  be- 
tween individual  organisms  and  social  organisms,  that  when 
they  Are  little  evolved,  division  or  mutilation  causes  srr.  il 
inconvenience,  but  when  they  are  much  evolved  it  cmkcs 
great  perturbation  or  death,  and  that  in  low  types  of  either 
kind  the  parts  can  assume  one  another's  functions,  but  can- 
not in  high  tjrpes;  sundry  consequent  functional  analogies 
might  be  enlarged  on  did  space  permit. 

There  is  the  truth  that  in  both  kinds  of  organisms  the 
vitality  increases  as  fast  as  the  functions  become  specialized 
In  either  case,  before  there  exist  structures  severally  adapted 
for  the  unlike  actions,  these  are  ill-performed ;  and  in  the 
absence  of  developed  appliances  for  furthering  it,  the  utiliza- 
tion of  one  another's  services  is  but  slight.  But  along  with 
advance  of  organization,  every  part,  more  limited  in  its  oflBce, 
performs  its  office  better ;  the  means  of  exclianging  benefits 
become  greater ;  each  aids  all,  and  all  aid  each  with  increas- 
ing efficiency ;  and  the  total  activity  we  call  life,  individual 
or  national,  augments. 
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Mucbf  too,  remains  to  be  said  about  the  paralldtsm  be^ 

tween  the  changes  by  which  the  functions  beoome  specialized ; 
but  thia,  aloTig  with  other  parallelisins,  will  best  be  seen  on 
following  out,  as  we  will  now  do,  the  e%^olution  of  the  several 
great  systems  of  organs,  individual  and  social:  oonsidering 
their  respectdve  strnctural  and  fimctional  traits  togethez» 


CHAPTER  Vt 

SYSTEMS    OP    ORGANS. 

§  237a.  The  hypothesis  of  evolution  implies  a  truth  which 
was  established  independently  of  it — ^the  truth  that  all 
animds,  however  unlike  they  finally  become,  begin  their 
developments  in  like  ways.  The  first  structural  changes, 
once  passed  through  in  common  by  divergent  types,  arc 
repeated  in  the  early  changes  imdergone  by  every  new 
individual  of  each  typa  Admitting  some  exceptions,  chiefly 
among  parasites,  this  is  recognized  as  a  general  law. 

This  common  method  of  development  among  individual 
organisms,  we  may  expect  to  find  paralleled  by  some  com- 
mon method  among  social  organisms;  and  our  expectation 
will  be  verified. 

§  238.  In  First  Principles  (§§  149—152)  and  in  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Biology  (§§  287 — 9)  were  described  the  primary 
organic  difierentiations  which  arise  in  correspondence  with 
the  primary  contrasts  of  conditions  among  the  parts,  as  outer 
and  inner.  Neglecting  earlier  stages,  let  us  pass  to  those 
which  show  us  the  resulting  systems  of  organs  in  their 
simple  forms. 

The  aggregated  units  composing  the  lowest  coelenterate 
animal,  have  become  so  arranged  that  there  is  an  outer  layer 
of  them  directly  exposed  to  the  surrounding  medium  with 
its  inhabitants,  and  an  inner  layer  lining  the  digestive  cavity 
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directly  exposed  only  to  the  food*  From  units  of  the  outer 
layer  are  formed  those  tentacles  by  which  small  creature 
are  caught,  and  those  tliread-cells,  as  they  are  called,  whence! 
are  ejected  minute  weapons  against  invading  larger  creatures ; 
\v\iiIq  hy  units  of  the  inner  layer  is  poured  out  the  solvent 
which  prepares  the  food  for  that  absorption  afterwar 
effected  by  them,  both  for  their  own  sustentation  and  fo 
the  su^tentation  of  the  rest  Here  we  have  in  its  first  stage 
the  fundamental  distinction  whicli  pervades  the  animal  king- 
dom, between  the  extenial  parts  which  deal  with  environ* 
ing  existences — earth,  air,  prey,  enemies, — and  the  internal 
parts  which  utilize  for  the  benefit  of  the  enth-e  body  the 
nutritious  substances  which  the  external  pai'ta  have  se- 
cured Among  the  higher  CaientercUa  a  complica*- 
tiun  occurs.  In  place  of  each  single  layer  of  units  there 
is  a  douUe  layer,  and  between  the  two  double  layers  a 
space.  This  space,  partially  separate  from  the  stomach  in 
creatures  of  this  type,  becomes  completely  shut  off  in  types 
above  it  In  these  last  the  outer  double  layer  forms  thft' 
wall  of  the  body;  the  inner  double  layer  bounds  the  ali- 
mentary cavity;  and  the  space  between  them,  containing 
ahsorV>ed  nutriment,  is  the  so-called  peri- visceral  sac.  Though 
the  above-described  two  simple  layers  with  their  inter- 
vening protoplasm,  are  but  analofjous  to  the  outer  and 
inner  systems  of  higher  animals,  these  two  double  layei-a, 
with  the  intervening  cavity,  are  Jwmolog&m  with  the  outer 
and  inner  systems  of  higher  animals.  For  in  the  course  of 
evolution  the  ouUiv  double  layer  gives  rise  to  the  skeleton, 
the  nervo-muscular  system,  the  oi^ns  of  sense,  the  protect^ 
ing  structures,  etc.;  while  tlie  inner  double  layer  becomes 
the  alimentary  canal,  with  its  numerous  appended  organs 
which  almost  monopolize  the  cavity  of  the  body. 

Early  stages  which  are  in  principle  analogous,  occur  in 
the  evolution  of  social  organisms.  When  from  low  tribes  en* 
tirely  undifferentiated,  we  pass  to  tribes  next  above  them,  we 
find  classes  of  masters  and  slaves — ^masters  who,  as  warriors 
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carry  on  the  offensive  and  defenaive  activities  and  thus 
especially  stand  in  relations  to  environing  agencies;  and 
slaves  who  carry  on  inner  activities  for  the  general  sus- 
tentation,  primarily  of  their  masters  and  secondarily  of 
themselves.  Of  course  this  contrast  is  at  first  vague. 
Where  the  tribe  subsists  mainly  on  wild  animals,  its  domi« 
nant  men,  being  hunters  as  well  as  warriors,  take  a  large 
share  in  procuring  food ;  and  such  few  captives  as  are  made 
by  war,  become  men  who  discharge  the  less  skilled  and 
more  laborious  parts  of  the  process  of  sustentation.  But 
along  with  establishment  of  the  agricultural  state,  the 
differentiation  grows  more  appreciable.  Though  members  o{ 
the  dominant  class,  superintending  the  labour  of  their  slaves 
in  the  fields,  sometimes  join  in  it;  yet  the  subject-class  is 
habitually  the  one  immediately  in  contact  with  the  food- 
supply,  and  the  dominant  class,  more  remote  from  the  food- 
supply,  is  becoming  directive  only,  with  respect  to  internal 
actions,  while  it  is  both  executive  and  directive  with  respect 
to  external  actions,  offensive  and    defensive.  A 

society  thus  composed  of  two  strata  in  contact,  compli- 
cates by  the  rise  of  grades  within  each  stratum.  For  small 
tribes  the  structure  just  described  suffices  ;  but  where  there 
are  formed  aggregates  of  tribes,  necessarily  having  more- 
developed  governmental  and  militant  agencies,  with  ac- 
companying more-developed  industrial  agencies  supporting 
them,  the  higher  and  lower  strata  severally  begin  to  dif- 
ferentiate internally.  The  superior  class,  besides  minor 
distinctions  which  arise  locally,  originates  everywhere  a  sup- 
plementary class  of  personal  adherents  who  are  mostly  also 
warriors;  while  the  inferior  class  begins  to  separate  into 
bond  and  free.  Various  of  the  Malayo-Polynesian  societies 
show  us  this  stage.  Among  the  East  Africans,  the  Congo 
people,  the  Coast  Negroes,  the  Inland  Negroes*  we  find  the 
same  general  sub-division — the  king  with  his  relatives,  the 
dass  of  chiefs,  the  common  people,  the  slaves ;  of  which  the 
first  two  with  their  immediate  dependents  carry  on  the  cor- 
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porat©  actions  of  the  society,  and  the  second  two  thoBo 
actions  of  a  relatively-separate  order  which  yield  it  all  the 
necessaries  of  life. 


§  239,  In  both  individual  and  social  oi^nisnis,  after 
outer  and  inner  systems  have  been  marked  off  from  one^^ 
another,  there  begins  to  arise  a  third  system,  lying  between 
the  two  and  facilitating  their  co-operation.  Mutual  dej^end- 
ence  of  the  primarily-contrasted  parts,  implies  intermedia- 
tion; and  in  proportion  as  they  develop,  the  apparatus  for 
exchanging  products  and  influences  must  develop  too.  This 
we  find  it  does. 

In  the  low  coelenterate  animal  first  described,  consisting 
of  iimer  and  outer  layers  with  intervening  protoplasm,  the 
nutritive  matter  which  members  of  the  inner  layer  havej 
absorbed  from  prey  caught  by  members  of  the  outer  layer*  1 
is  transmitted  almost  directly  to  these  members  of  the  outer 
layer.    Not  so,  however,  in  the  superior  type.     Between  the  J 
double-layered  body-wall  and  the  double-layered  alimentary  J 
cavity,  there  ia  now  a  partially-separate  peri-visceral  sac; J 
and  this  serves  as  a  reservoir  for  the  digested  matters  from 
which  the  suiroiinding  tissues  take  iip  their  shares  of  pre- 
pared food.     Here  we  have  the  rudiment  of  a  distributing 
system*     Higher  in  the  animal  series,  as  in  MMusca,  this 
pcri-visceral   sac,  quite  shut  off,  lias  mmifications  running 
throughout  the  body,  carrying  nutriment  to  its  chief  organs  ; 
and  in  the   central   part  of   the  sac  is  a  contractile   tube 
which,  by  its  occ^u^ional  pidses,  causes  irregular  movements  - 
in  the  nutritiv^e  fluid.     Further  advances  are  shown  by  \hQ  I 
lengthening  and  branching  of  this  tube,  imtil,  dividing  and 
sub-dividing,  it  becomes  a  set  of  blood-vessels,  while  its  cen- 
tral part  becomes  a  heart     As  this  change  progresses,  the 
nutriment  taken  up  by  the  alimentaiy  structures,  is  better 
distributed  by  these  vascular  structures  to  the  outer  and 
inner  organs  in  proportion  to  their  needs.     Evidently  this 
distributiug  system  must  arise  between  the  two  pre-existing 
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systems;  and  it  necessarily  ramifies  in  proportion  as  the 
parts  to  which  it  carries  materials  become  more  remote,  more 
numerous,  and  severally  more  complex. 

The  like  happens  in  societies.  The  lowest  types  have  no 
distributing  systems — no  roads  or  traders  exist.  The  two 
original  classes  are  in  contact.  Any  slaves  possessed  by  a 
member  of  the  dominant  class,  stand  in  such  direct  relation 
to  him  that  the  transfer  of  products  takes  place  without  inter-  * 
vening  persons;  and  each  family  being  self-sufficing,  there 
need  no  agents  through  whom  to  effect  exchanges  of  products 
between  families.  Even  after  these  two  primary  divisions 
become  partially  subdivided,  we  find  that  so  long  as  the  social 
aggregate  is  a  congeries  of  tribes  severally  carrying  on 
within  themselves  the  needful  productive  activities,  a  dis- 
tributing system  is  scarcely  traceable :  occasional  assemblings 
for  barter  alone  occur.  But  as  fast  as  consolidation  of 
such  tribes  makes  possible  the  localization  of  industries, 
there  begins  to  show  itself  an  appliance  for  transferring 
commodities;  consisting  now  of  single  hawkers,  now  of 
travelling  companies  of  traders,  and  growing  with  the 
formation  of  roads  into  an  organized  system  of  wholesale 
and  retail  distribution  which  spreads  everywhere. 

§  240.  There  are,  then,  parallelisms  between  these  three 
great  systems  in  the  two  kinds  of  organisms.  Moreover, 
they  arise  in  the  social  organism  in  the  same  order  as  in  the 
individual  organism ;  and  for  the  same  reasons. 

A  society  lives  by  appropriating  matters  from  the  earth — 
the  mineral  matters  used  for  buildings,  fuel,  etc.,  the  vegetal 
matters  raised  on  its  surface  for  food  and  clothing,  the 
animal  matters  elaborated  from  these  with  or  without  human 
regulation  ;  and  the  lowest  social  stratum  is  the  one  through 
which  such  matters  are  taken  up  and  delivered  to  agents 
who  pass  them  into  the  general  current  of  commodities :  the 
higher  part  of  this  lowest  stratum  being  that  which,  in  work- 
shops and  factories,  elaborates  some    of    these    materials 
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before  they  go  to  consumers.  Clearly,  then,  the  cli 
engaged  in  manual  occupations  play  the  same  part  in  the 
function  of  social  sustentation,  as  is  played  by  the  com- 
ponents of  the  alimentary  oi^ans  in  the  sustentation  of  a 
living  body.  No  leas  certain  is  it  that  the  entire 

class  of  men  engaged  in  buying  and  selling  commodities 
of  all  kinds,  on  large  and  small  scales,  and  in  sending  them 
along  gradually-fonned  channels  to  all  districts^  to 
and  indinduals,  so  enabling  them  to  make  good  the  ws 
caused  by  action,  is,  along  with  those  channels,  fulfilUnj 
an  office  essentially  like  that  fulfilled  in  a  living  body 
by  the  vascular  system  ;  which,  to  every  structure  and  eveiy 
unit  of  it,  brings  a  cuiTent  of  nutritive  matters  pro- 
portionate to  its  activity.  And  it  ia  equally  mani* 
fest  that  while  in  the  living  body,  the  bmin^  the  organs  of 
sense,  and  the  limbs  guided  by  them,  distant  in  position 
from  the  alimentary  surfaces,  are  fed  through  the  tortuous 
channels  of  the  vascular  system;  so  the  controlling  parts 
of  a  society,  most  remote  from  the  operative  parts,  have 
brought  to  them  through  courses  of  distribution  oftea 
extremely  indirect,  the  needful  supplies  of  consumable 
articles. 

That  the  order  of  evolution  is  necessarily  the  same  in  the 
two  cases,  is  just  as  clear.  In  a  creature  which  is  both  very 
small  and  very  inactive,  like  a  hydra,  direct  passage  of  nutri- 
ment from  the  inner  layer  to  the  outer  layer  by  absorption 
suffices.     But  in  proportion  as  the  outer  structures,  Vi»  : 

more  active,  expend  more,  simple  absoi'ption  from  ;;  ,5 
tissues  no  longer  meets  the  resulting  waste;  and  in  pro- 
portion as  the  mass  becomes  larger,  and  the  parts  whic^h 
prepare  nutriment  consequently  more  remote  from  the  parts 
which  consume  it,  there  arises  the  need  for  a  means  of 
tmnsferr  Until  the  two  original  systems  have  been  marked 
off  from  one  another,  this  tertiary  system  has  no  func- 
tion; and  when  the  two  original  systems  arise,  they  can- 
not develop  far  without  correspundijig  development  of  tliis 
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tertiary  system.  In  the  evolution  of  the  social 

organism  we  see  the  like.  Where  there  exist  only  a  class  of 
masters  and  a  class  of  slaves,  in  direct  contact,  an  appliance 
for  transferring  products  has  no  place ;  but  a  larger  society 
having  classes  exercising  various  regulative  functions,  and 
localities  devoted  to  different  industries,  not  only  affords 
a  place  for  a  transferring  system,  but  can  grow  and  compli- 
cate only  on  condition  that  this  transferring  system  makes 
proportionate  advances. 

And  now,  having  observed  the  relations  among  these 
three  great  systems,  we  may  trace  out  the  evolution  of  each 
by  itselt 


CHAPTER  Ylt 

THK  SCSTAINTNO  SYSTEM. 

J  241.  The  parts  carrying  on  alinientation  in  a  living 
hody  and  the  parts  caiTying  oa  productive  industries  in  th*5 
hody  politic,  constitute,  in  either  case,  a  sustaining  gystem : 
susteiitatiou  13  the  office  they  have  in  common.  These  parts 
are  differeutiated  in  conformity  with  certain  laws  which  aro 
common  to  individual  organisms  and  social  organisms;  and 
of  these  laws  the  moat  general  is  that  which  concerns 
localijiation  of  their  divisions. 

As  a  t}T>ical  example  of  this  localization  in  vegetal  orgnu- 
isms,  may  be  named  the  ordinary  contrast  l>etween  the  under* 
ground  parts  and  the  above-ground  parts^ — the  first  absorb-  ^^ 
ing  water  and  mineral  constituentSi  and  the  last,  by  the  aid^H 
of  light,  depriving  the  atmospheric  carbonic  acid  of  its  car* 
Inm.  That  tliis  distinction  of  functions  is  originally  caused 
by  tlie  relations  of  the  two  parts  to  environing  agents, 
ia  pix)ved  by  the  facts  that  if  not  covered  with  an  opaque 
bark,  the  root-pait.  when  above  the  surface,  becomes  green 
and  decomposes  carbonic  acid,  while,  conversely,  branches 
bent  down  and  imbedded  in  the  gi'onnd  develop  rootlets. 
That  is  to  say,  iznlikeness  of  then*  conditions  determines 
this  difference  between  the  nutritive  actions  which  these 
two  great  divisions  of  the  plant  caiTy  on  for  the  good  of 
the  whole.  Among  animsls  (with  the  exception 

of  certain  entowa  which,  being  immersed  in  nutritive  mat- 
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ters,  feed  tliemselves  through  their  outer  surfaces)  the  out^ 
surfaces    take    no    share    in    alimentation.      As    already 
shown,    the    primary    diflfei-entiation,    establishing    in    the 
external  layers  a  monopoly  of  those  activities  which  their 
position  makes  possible,  establishes  in  the  internal  layers 
a  monopoly  of  those  activities  by  which  the  swallowed 
prey  is  utilized.      Here  we  have  to  note  how  the  gen- 
eral process  of    utilization  is  divided  among  the  parts  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  in  conformity  with  their  respective 
relations  to  nutritive  mattera     The    course  of   evolution 
will  be  roughly  conceived  on  recalling  the  antithesis  be* 
tween  the  uniform  digestive  tube  with  undivided  function 
which  an  inferior  creature  possesses,  and  the  multiform 
digestive  apparatus,  with  gi^eat  and  small  divisions  of  func- 
tion, which  a  bird  or  mammal  possesses.     Secured  in  a  solid 
form,  the  food  has  first  to  be  triturated;  and  hence  tritu- 
rating appliances  when  formed,  come  at,  or  near,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  series  of  structurea — teeth  where  they  exist,  or 
a    gizzard   where    they    do  not.      Crushed  to  pieces,  the 
ingested  substances  must  be  fui-ther  reduced  before  absorp- 
tion  can  begin;   and  their    presence   in  an    incompletely 
broken  down  state,  therefore   throws  on  a  succeeding  por- 
tion of  the  alimentary  canal  the  duty  of  completing  the  dis- 
integration in  a  contractile  sac,  furnished  with  glands  secret- 
ing solvent  liquids.     The  pulp  produced  in  this  sac  entails 
on  the  next  part  of  the  canal  a  different  of&ce.     There  can  no 
longer  be  trituration,  or  dissolution  of  large  fragments  into 
minute  shreds;  and  any  further  preparation  must  consist 
in  the  addition  of  secretions  which  fit  the  matters  for  absorp- 
tion.     Preparation    being    now   completed,   there    remains 
nothing  to  do  but  take  up  what  is  prepared — the  arrival  at 
a  certain  part  of  the   alimentary   canal  in  an   a])sorbable 
state,  determines  in  that  part  the  absorbing  function.     And 
similarly,  though  indirectly,  with  the  localization   of   the 
great  appended  glands  (Prin.  o/BioL,  §  298 — 9). 

In  the  social  organism  localization  of  the  various  indus- 
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tri^s  wWch  jointly  sustain  tlie  whde,  is  detennined  in  nn 
analogous  tnanner.  Primarily,  the  relations  to  different  parta 
of  iLe  organic  and  inoi*giuiic  environments,  nsnally  not 
alike  over  the  whole  area  tlie  society  covers,  initiate  diiTer- 
ences  in  the  occupations  carried  on.  And,  secondarily,  the 
nearness  to  districts  which  have  had  their  industries  thii 
fLxed,  fixes  the  positions  of  other  industries  wliich  es 
cially  require  their  producta.  The  firat  of  the 

localizations  is  traceahle  even  among  the  semi-civiliz 
Jackson  describes  some  of  the  Fiji  Islands  as  famous 
wooden  implements,  others  fur  mats  and  baskets,  others 
pots  and  pigments — unlikenesses  between  the  natural  pro- 
ducts of  the  islands  being  the  causes ;  as  also  in  Samoa,  where 
Turner  says  net-making  is  "  confined  principally  to  the 
inland  villages  "  and  ascribes  this  to  "  proximity  to  the  raw 
material"  The  slightly-advanced  societies  of  Africa  shtjw 
us  kindi*ed  differentiations,  having  kindi^ed  origins.  In 
Loango, "  the  sea -coasts  are  frequented  by  regular  profes 
fishermen,"  and  there  are  also  men  who  live  near  the 
and  make  salt  by  "  evaporating  sea- water  over  a  6teJ* 
Here  local  facilities  manifestly  fix  these  occupations; 
as  tlity  doubtless  do  in  that  Ashanteo  town  which  ta. 
devoted  to  pottery.  The  extinct  societies  of  America  had 
more  numerous  such  instances.  Lorenzana  says^ — "  An  exten- 
sive commerce  is  canied  on  in  this  salt  [saltpetre]  by  the 
Mexicans  of  Yxtapaluca  and  Yxtapalapa,  which  mean  tho 
places  where  salt,  or  Yxiati,  is  gathered  ;  '*  and  when  we  leadJ 
in  Clavigero  of  the  potters  of  Cholula,  the  stone-cutters  of 
Tenftjocan,  the  fishers  of  Cuitlahuac.  and  the  florists  of. 
Xocliimilco,  we  cannot  doubt  that  these  several  businesses^ 
grew  up  in  places  which  respectively  furnished  natural  ad- 
vantages for  canying  them  on.  So  of  the  Ancient 
Peruvians  we  are  told  that  "the  shoes  were  made  in  the 
province-s  where  aloes  were  most  abundant,  for  they  were 
made  of  the  leaves  of  a  tree  called  mcufuiy.  The  arms  also 
were  supplied   by   the  provinces  where  the  materials  for 
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maldxig  them  were  most  abundant"  By  showing  us  the 
generality  of  the  law,  these  instances  give  point  to  the 
evidence  around  us.  Familiarity  must  not  make  us  over- 
look the  meaning  of  the  facts  that  the  population  fringing 
our  shores  is,  by  virtue  of  its  position,  led  into  occupations 
directly  or  indirectly  maritime — fishing,  sailing,  ship- 
building— ^while  certain  coast-towns  are,  by  physical  circum- 
stances, differentiated  into  places  of  import  and  export; 
and  that  the  inland  population,  mostly  raising  this  or  that 
kind  of  food  as  soil  and  climate  determine,  has  its 
eneigies  otherwise  turned  by  proximity  to  the  raw  material, 
here  to  quanying  stone  or  slate,  here  to  brick-making, 
and  in  other  places  to  raising  minerals.  Then, 

as  above  implied,  there  result  the  secondary  localizations 
favoured  by  these.  Where  not  drawn  by  natural  advantages 
in  the  way  of  water-power,  manufactures  in  general  cluster  in 
or  around  regions  where  abundance  of  coal  makes  steam- 
power  cheap.  And  if  two  materials  are  needed,  the  localiza- 
tion is  deteimined  by  them  jointly ;  as  with  the  nail-making 
industry  at  Stourbridge,  where  both  iron  and  coal  are  close 
at  hand  ;  as  in  Birmingham,  with  its  multifarious  hardwares, 
which  is  similarly  adjacent  to  the  sources  of  these  two  chief 
raw  materials ;  as  in  Manchester,  which  lies  near  the  chief 
cotton  port  and  on  a  coal  region ;  as  in  Sheffield,  which, 
besides  the  five  streams  yielding  its  water-power,  and  its 
adjacency  to  supplies  of  iron,  coal,  and  charcoal,  has  at  hand 
•'  the  best  grit  in  the  world  for  grindstones." 

§  242.  This  localization  of  organs  devoted  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  those  matters  wliich  the  organism,  individual  or 
social,  needs  for  sustentation,  exhibits  a  further  common 
trait  Alimentary  structures  difierentiate  and  develop  in  a 
manner  quite  unlike  that  followed  by  regulating  structures. 

Tho  common  trait  referred  to  is  most  visible  where  the 
two  kinds  of  aggregates  respectively  consisted  at  first  of 
similar    segments,    which    gradually    became    consolidated^ 
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Among  animals  the  annuloae  type  best  shows  ns  this  trans- 
formation with   all    its   concomitants.      The    segmenta,  or 
8<jtnites,  as  they  are  called,  forming  a  low  type  of  aquatic 
worm,  such  as  a  St/llis,   repeat    one  another's   structures. 
Each  baa  its  enlargement  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  each  its 
eon  tractile   dilatation   of    the  great    blood-vessel;   each  its 
portion  of  the  double  nervous  cord,  with  gangUa  when  tiiese 
exist ;  each  its   biunches   from  the  nervous  and   vascular 
trunks  answering    to  those    of    its    neighbours;    each    it« 
siuiilnrly  answering  set  of  nauscles ;  each  its  pair  of  open- 
ings through  the  body-wall ;  and  so  on  throughout,  even  to 
the  organs  of  reproduction.     Externally,  too,  Uiey  have  like 
locomotive  appendages,  like  branchiae,  and  sometimes  even 
like  pairs  of  eyes  {Prin.  of  BiaL^  §  205).     But  when  we  come 
to  the  higher  Annuiosa,  such  as  Crustaceans  and  Insects, 
the  somites  of  which,  much  more  integrated,  are  some  of 
them  so  completely  fused  that  their  divisions  are  no  longer 
traceable,  we  find  that  the  alimentary  ofgans  have  entirely 
lost  their  original  relations  to  the  somites.     In  a  moth  or  < 
cockroach,   the   abdomen  of   which   is  still   externally  seg-' 
mented,  these  internal  parts  which  carry  on  eustentation  do 
not,  as  in  the  annelid,  repeat  one  another  in  each  segment; 
but  the  cmp,  stomach,  glands,  intestines,  severally  extend 
themselves   through    two,  three,    four,  or   more   segments. 
Meanwhile  it  is  obsen^able  that  the  neiTous  centres  carrying  < 
on  co-ordination,  though  now  partially  unlike  in  the  sncces- 
flive  segments,  have  not  lost  their  original  relations  to  the 
segments*      Though  in  a  moth  the  anterior  ganglia,  con- 
trolling the  external  activities,  have  become  a  good  deal 
displaced  and  integrated ;  yet  the  ganglia  of  the  abdominal . 
segments,  now  relatively  small,  remain  in  their  localities. 
With  the  industrial   structures   which  arise  in   a  larga 
dety  formed  by  permanent  consolidation  of  small  societies^ 
the  like  happens :  they  extend  themselves  wiUiout  reference 
to  political  divisions,  great  or  littla     We  have  around  us  a 
fiuliiciency  of  illusliutiQu&     Just  noting  the  partial  difiei'tii'* 
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tiations  of  the  agricultural  system,  here  characterized  by  pre-* 
dominance  of  cereal  produce,  here  by  the  raising  of  cattle,  and 
in  mountainous  parts  by  sheep-farming— differences  which 
have  no  reference  to  county-boundaries — we  may  note  more 
especially  how  the  areas  devoted  to  this  or  that  manu- 
facture, are  wholly  unrelated  to  the  original  limits  of  political 
groups,  and  to  whatever  limits  were  politically  established 
afterwards.    We  have  an  iron-secreting  district  occupying 
part  of  Worcestershire,  part  of  StaflFordshire,  part  of  War- 
wickshire.     The  cotton   manufacture  is  not  restricted  to 
Lancashire,  but  takes  in  a  northern  district  of  Derbyshire. 
And  in  the  coal  and   iron  region  round    Newcastle  and 
Durham  it  is  the  same.    So,  too,  of  the  smaller  political 
divisions  and  the  smaller  parts  of  our  industrial  structures. 
A  manufacturing   town  grows  without  regard    to  parish- 
boundaries;  which  are,  indeed,  often  traveled  by  the  pre- 
mises of  single  establishments.     On  a  larger  scale  the  like  is 
shown  us  by  our  great  city.    London  overruns  many  parishes ; 
and  its  increase  is  not  checked  by  the  division  between 
Middlesex  and  Surrey.     Occasionally  it  is  observable  that 
even  national  boundaries  fail  to  prevent  this  consequence 
of   industrial    localization :    instance    the  fact   named    by 
Hallam,  that  "the  woollen  manufacture  spread  from  Flanders 
along  the  banks  of  the  Ehine,  and  into  the  northern  pro- 
vinces of  France."    Meanwhile  the  controlling  structures, 
however  much  they  change  their  proportions,  do  not  thus 
lose  their  relations  to  the  original  segments.     The  regulating 
agencies  of  our  counties  continue  to  represent  what  were 
once  independent  governments.     In  the  old  English  period 
the  county  was  an  area  ruled  by  a  com^s  or  earl.     According 
to  Bp.  Stubbs,  "the  constitutional  machinery  of  the  shire  thus 
represents  either  the  national  organization  of  the  several  divi- 
sions  created  by  West  Saxon  conquest ;  or  that  of  the  early 
settlements  which  united  in  the  Mercian  kingdom  as  it 
advanced   westwards ;  or  the  re-arrangement  by  the  West 
Saxon  dynasty  of  the  whole  of  England  on  the  principles 
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f  2i3.  Tbii  cooiiintnity  of  ttmsti  between  liie  < 
^  fUiUisitfig  iUueUiiw  in  mi  iiidtvidiial  ofgiaiMii  tnd  tn 
s(^:ial  ori^tump  lequires  to  be  ezpteaaed  apait  froixL  detail 
M*tm  Um  full  meauiag  can  be  eeetiu 

Wki^  it  Ihe  ccKirae  of  evolutioii  in  tlia  digestiTe  ijBteoi  of 
aa  aniinal  at  mo9t  gttiamlly  itated  t  That  the  e&ure  ali- 
immUkry  dmaX  becomei  adapted  in  structure  and  fonctioa  to 
tbu  iiiatUsjn,  auimal  or  vegetal,  brought  in  contact  with  its 
luUifior;  aud,  further,  Uiat  iUi  Meveral  parts  ac^uiie  fitnesses 
for  dtsalirig  witli  thitwe  matters  at  succeasive  stages  of  their 
[>i  1  au     That  iH,   tlje   foreign  substances  serving  for 

Hi »ni  oa  wliich  its  interior  operates,  determine  the 

geuoral  ami  •{>eeial  characters  of  that  interior*  And  what« 
itat«td  in  U^ram  niaiiliidy  general*  is  the  courae  of  evolution 
in  tlio  iiiduNtrial  syHtciiu  of  a  society?  That  as  a  whole  it 
Uikm  no  activities  and  correlative  structures,  determined  by 
the  luln^raU,  anlmalM,  ftiiil  '  '    wluch  its  workers 

ar(.'  lu  coiittirt;  ami   that  i  '   ^        iizations  in  parts 

of  its  population,  are  determined  by  diilei-euces,  organic  or 
iiiorgi4uiit,  ill  tho  Iwki]  products  those  parts  have  to  deal  with« 
L  Th«  truth  that  while  Uie  material  environment,  yielding 
in  various  di^Toos  and  with  various  advantages  consumable 
t1>  ^  the  industrial  dii^erentiations,  I  liave^ 

in  t ,.      :,.,  J    ^  a  a  brief  indication  of  the  truth  that" 

diileixtutiutious  of  tlio  regulative  or  governmental  structures 
aiv  not  ih'  'l\  The  signiiicanco  of  tliis  antithesis 

I  I   out   when  the  evolution  of  tbea^i 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

THE  DISTRIBUTING  SYSTEM. 

9  244.  In  the  last  chapter  but  one,  where  the  I'elatioua 
"between  the  three  great  systems  of  organs  were  described^ 
it  was  pointed  out  that  neither  in  an  animal  nor  in  a  society 
can  development  of  the  sustaining  system  or  of  the  regulat- 
ing system  go  on  without  concomitant  development  of  the 
distributing  system.  Transition  from  a  partially-coKereiit 
group  of  tribes  which  are  severally  self-sufficing,  to  a  com- 
pletely-coherent group  in  which  industrial  diflferences  have 
arisen,  cannot  take  place  without  the  rise  of  an  agency  for 
transferring  commodities ;  any  more  than  a  cluster  of  similar 
polypites  can  be  changed  into  such  a  combination  as  we  see 
in  Diphyes,  without  some  modification  facilitating  conveyance 
of  nutriment  from  its  feeding  members  to  its  swimming 
members.  A  mediceval  society  formed  of  slightly-subor- 
dinated feudal  states,  each  having  besides  its  local  lord  its 
several  kinds  of  workers  and  traders  within  itself,  just  as 
an  annehd  is  formed  of.^8egments,  each  having  besides  its 
ganglia  its  own  appendages,  branchiae,  and  simple  alimentary 
tract;  can  no  more  pass  into  an  integrated  society  having 
localized  industries,  without  the  development  of  roads  and 
commercial  classes,  than  the  annelid  can  evolve  into  a 
erustacean  or  insect,  characterized  by  many  unlikenesses  of 
parts  and  actions,  without  tlie  growth  of  a  vasculax  «>^%\i^\si« 
Here^  then,  we  have  to  observe  the  \mp^<^  ^^gdx^^^xs^ 
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betweea  the  distributing  systema,  iodividual  and  social,  in 
tbelr  fiuccessive  stages. 

§  245.  Pmtozoa  of  the  riiizopod  type  are  without  cliannels 
of  oojnmunication  frnrn  part  to  part  The  close  proximity  of 
tlm  parts,  tlie  likeness  of  function  among  the  parts,  and  their 

:i'eat  variability  of  relative   position,  make  a  distributing 
system  alike  useless  and  impracticable.     Even  such  animnl 
^^i^egJites  as  MtfxwnycekSt  which  ore  of  considerable  extent 

Jilt  are  homogeneous,  have  no  permeable  lines  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  nutriment  So  is  it  with  low  societies. 
Tribes  that  are  small  migratory,  and  without  division  of 
,  labour,  by  each  of  those  characters  negative  the  fonnation  of 
channels  for  intercourse,  A  group  of  a  dozen  or  two,  have 
among  themselves  such  small  and  indefinite  communications 
as  scarcely  to  make  tracks  between  huts ;  when  migratory, 
as  they  mostly  are,  the  beaten  paths  tlxey  begin  forming  at 
each  'temporary  abode  are  soon  ovei^own ;  and  even  where 
they  are  settled,  if  they  are  scattereil  and  have  no  unlike- 
nesses  of  occupations,  the  movements  of  individuals  from 

lace  to  place  are  so  trifling  as  to  leave  but  faint  traces^ 
Animal  aggregates  of  which  the  parts,  difierently  related 
to  conditions,  assume  dilTerent  functions,  must  have  chauntds 
for  transfer  which  develop  as  the  aggregates  grow.  Throu^ih 
the  mere  double-walled  sac  constituting  a  liydra,  nutritive 
matter  absorbed  by  the  inner  layer,  may  reach  the  outer 
layer  without  visible  openings :  passing,  as  we  may  assume, 
along  lines  of  least  resistance  which,  ouce  opened,  are 
continually  followed  and  made  more  permeable.  With 
advance  to  larger  aggregates  having  parts  further  from 
the  stomach,  there  comes  first  a  branching  stomach — a 
gixstric  cavity  that  sends  ramifications  thi'oughout  the  body. 
Distribution  of  crude  nutritive  matters  through  such  gastric 
sinuses  occurs  in  the  MtdiLsw  and  again  in  the  Plunariw, 
Dut  in  those  higher  types  characterized  by  a  peri-viscenU 
sac  containing  the  filtered  nutriment,  this,  which  is  tiie 
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rudiment  of  a  vascular  system,  becomes  the  cavity  out 
of  which  there  diverge  channels  ramifying  through  the 
tissues — lacunas  probably  formed  by  the  dmughts  of  liquid 
caused  by  local  demands,  and  established  by  the  repetitions 
of  such  draughts.  With  societies,  as  with  living 

bodies,  channels  of  communication  are  produced  by  the 
movements  which  they  afterwards  facilitate:  each  transit 
making  subsequent  transits  easier.  Sometimes  lines  opened 
by  animals  are  followed;  as  by  the  Kagas,  who  use  the 
tracks  made  through  the  jungle  by  wild  beasts.  Similarly 
caused,  the  early  paths  of  men  are  scarcely  better  than 
these.  The  i-oads  of  the  Bechuanas  are  "  with  difficulty  to 
be  distinguished  from  those  made  by  the  quaghas  and 
antelopes."  Throughout  Eastern  Africa  "  the  most  frequented 
routes  are  foot-tracks  like  goat-walks."  And  in  Abyssinia, 
a  high  road  "  is  only  a  track  worn  by  use,  and  a  little  larger 
than  the  sheep-paths,  from  the  fact  of  more  feet  passing  over 
it."  Even  with  such  social  growth  as  produces  towns  carrying 
on  much  intercourse,  there  is  at  first  nothing  more  than  an 
undesigned  production  of  a  less  resistant  channel  by  force  of 
much  passing.  Describing  the  road  between  the  old  and  new 
capitals  of  the  Bechuauas,  Burchell  says — "  This  consists  of  a 
number  of  footpaths  wide  enough  only  for  a  single  person, 
and  running  either  parallel  to  each  other,  or  crossing  very 
obliquely.  I  counted  from  twelve  to  about  eighteen  or 
twenty  of  these  paths,  within  the  breadth  of  a  few  yards." 

In  animal  organisms,  ascending  from  the  stage  in  which 
there  is  a  mere  oozing  of  nutritive  liquids  through  the  most 
permeable  places  in  the  tissues,  to  the  stage  in  which  occa- 
sional currents  move  feebly  through  indefinite  sinuses,  we 
come  at  length  to  the  stage  in  which  there  are  regular 
motions  of  blood  along  vessels  having  definite  walls.  As 
before  pointed  out,  the  formation  of  a  true  vascular  system 
begins  in  the  central  regions  and  spreads  to  the  periphery. 
At  first  there  arises  in  the  peri-visceral  sac  a  short  open* 
mouthed  tube,  by  the  rhythmical   contractions  of  wliich 
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agitation  is  kept  up  in  the  surrounding  liquid,  now  entering 
one  end  of  this  pulsating  tube  and  now  the  other;  and 
gnidually  this  primitive  heart,  elonifattug  and  giving  oil 
smaller  contractile  vessels  which  ramify  into  tlie  lacimm^ 
originates  a  Viiscular  system.  The  like  liappena 

with  channels  of  communication  through  the  social  organism : 
indefinite  leicunm,  as  we  see  that  they  are  all  at  the  outset, 
fii^st  acquire  definite  bouudaries  in  the  parts  where  there  is 
most  tmtfic.  Of  East  African  roads,  which  are  commonly 
like  goat- walks.  Burton  says  that  *'  where  fields  and  \illages 
al>ound  they  are  closed  with  rough  hedge-s,  horizontal  tree- 
trunks,  and  even  rude  stockades,  to  prevent  trespassing  and 
piHerage."  So,  too,  in  Dahomey,  though  tlie  roads  are 
mostly  footpaths,  yet  "  the  roods  to  the  coast,  except  in  a 
few  places,  are  good  enough  for  wheeled  vehicles,**  while 
**tho  road,  six  or  seven  miles  long,  separating  the  two 
capitals,  may  compare  with  the  broadest  in  England."  And 
from  the  capital  of  Ashanfyee,  described  as  having  broa^l, 
clean  streets,  there  radiate  towards  distant  parts  of  the 
tenitory  eight  pathways,  cut  by  successive  kings  tiirough 
the  forest— doubtless  replacing  tlie  primitive  paths  made 
by  traffic.  Ignoring  Roman  roads,  which  were  not  produced 
local  evolution,  we  may  trace  in  our  own  history  this 
Bntrifugtd  development  of  channels  of  communication.  The 
'paving  <jf  the  centnd  parts  of  Loudon  did  not  begin  till 
after  the  eleventli  century ;  and,  having  got  as  far  outwards 
as  Hoi  bom  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century^  it 
spread  into  some  of  the  suburbs  during  the  sixteenth  cen* 
ttiry.  In  Henry  Vlllth's  reign  a  way,  when  too  deep  and 
mhy  to  be  traversed,  was  "  merely  abandoned  and  a  new 
track  selected."  Up  to  about  1750  the  great  north  road  from 
London  was  a  turnpike  for  the  first  100  miles,  and  *' north  ol 
that  point  there  was  only  a  narrow  causeway  fit  for  [mck* 
horses,  flanked  with  clay  sloughs  on  either  side."  At  the 
same  time,  in  North*England  and  Mid-England,  the  roads 
wt^Q  ^'tftiJJ  for  the  most  part  eiit\i^\'j  uu^\ic\^3S«*L"    Then 
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macadamization,  an  improvement  belonging  to  our  own  cen- 
tury, beginning  with  main  lines  of  communication,  gradually 
extended  itself  first  to  all  turnpike  roads,  then  to  parish 
roads,  and  finally  to  private  roads. 

Further  analogies  may  be  indicated.  With  increased 
pressure  of  traffic  has  come,  in  addition  to  the  road,  the 
railway ;  which,  in  place  of  a  single  channel  for  movement 
in  both  directions,  habitually  has  a  double  channel — up-line 
and  down-line — analogous  to  the  double  set  of  tubes 
through  which,  in  a  superior  animal,  blood  proceeds  from 
the  centre  and  towards  the  centre.  As  in  the  finished 
vascular  system  the  great  blood-vessels  are  the  most  direct, 
the  divergent  secondary  ones  less  direct,  the  branches 
from  these  more  crooked  still,  and  the  capillaries  the 
most  tortuous  of  all;  so  we  see  that  these  chief  lines 
of  transit  through  a  society  are  the  straightest,  high  roads 
less  straight,  parish  roads  more  devious,  and  so  on  down  to 
cart-tracks    through    fields.  One     more    strange 

parallel  exists.  In  considerably-developed  animals,  as  many 
Mollusca,  though  tlie  vascular  system  is  so  far  complete  in  its 
central  parts  that  the  arteries  have  muscular  coats,  and  are 
lined  with  "pavement  epithelium,"  it  remains  incomplete 
at  its  peripheral  parts :  the  small  blood-vessels  terminate 
in  la(nc7iai  of  the  primitive  kind.  Similarly  in  the  developed 
distributing  system  of  a  society,  while  the  main  channels 
are  definitely  bounded  and  have  surfaces  fitted  for  bearing 
the  wear  and  tear  of  great  traffic,  the  divergent  channels 
carrying  less  traffic  are  less  highly  structured;  and  the 
re-divergent  ones,  becoming  less  finished  as  they  ramify, 
everywhere  end  in  lacunw — unfenced,  immetaUed  tracks 
for  cart,  horse,  or  pedestrian,  through  field  or  wood,  over 
moor  and  mountain. 

Notice  must  also   be   taken  of  the  significant  fact  that 
in  proportion  as  organisms,  individual  and  social,  develop 
largely  the  appliances  for  conflict  with  othei  OTgMi\sava^>Jc\ftaRk 
ch&Duels  of  dUstribution  arise  not  for  inlexu^  ^w^W^X^^^^'Ck 
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only,  hnt  partly*  and  often  mainly,  for  transferring  tnat'Criah 
trom  the  sustaining  parts  to  the  expending  pai-ts.  As  in 
liu  animal  with  a  large  nen'o*mu8culiir  system,  art€!ries  are 
formed  more  for  carr}'ing  blood  from  tho  viscera  to  the  brain 
and  liinha  than  forcarrjing  blood  from  one  viscus  to  another ; 
so  in  a  )cin<;!;dom  with  activities  prtnlominantly  militant,  the 
chief  roads  are  those  made  for  purposes  of  oQenee  and 
defence.  The  consumption  of  men  and  snpplies  in  war^ 
makes  more  necessary  than  all  others  the  roads  %vhich  take 
|tliem;  and  tliey  are  the  first  to  asstnne  dellnit^ness.     We 

BO  thia  in  the  al)ove-named  royal  roads  in  Ashantee  ;  a^^ain 
in  the  ancient  Penivian  royal  roads  for  conveying  troops; 
and  we  are  reminded  of  the  relation  in  the  empire  of  the 
Eomans,  U'tween  finished  roads  and  military  activity  at 
rt*motA3  points.  The  principle,  however,  remains  the  same: 
be  it  in  the  commercial  railways  of  Enj^dand  or  the  military 
railways   of  liussia,   the   channels   anse  between  places  of 

ipply  and  places  of  demand,  though  the  consumption  may 
be  here  in  peace  and  there  in  wan 


$  246.  When  from  the  channels  which  carry»  in  the  on© 
ease  blood-corpuscles  and  senim,  and  in  the  other  case  men 
and  comimidities,  we  turn  to  the  movemt.^nts  along  them, 
we  meet  with  further  analogies. 

Devoid  of  canals  for  distribution,  animals  of  low  types 
slu)W  us  nothing  but  an  extremely  slow,  as  well  as  irregular^ 
diffusion  through  the  tissues ;  and  so  in  i>rimitivo  so(;ietie8, 
where  nothing  beyond  a  small  amount  of  barter  goes  on,  tho 
exchanged  products  are  dispersed  very  gi'iniually  and  in  in- 
definite ways :  the  movements  are  feeble,  and  do  not  con- 
stitute anything  like  cii*culation.  On  ascending  to 
such  a  type  as  an  ascidian,  having  a  peri-visceiul  sac  with 
pulsating  vessel  in  it,  we  see  a  distribution  of  nutriment 
wiiich  cannot  be  called  circulation,  but  wliich  approaches  \/> 
iU  The  pulsations,  st^tting  up  in  the  surrounding  Huid  such 
waves  as  send  feeble  currents  through   the    sinuses   and 
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laetiruB,  presently  undergo  a  reversal,  cansing  movement  in 
the  opposite  direction.  This  alternation  of  waves,  now 
setting  towards  a  certain  part  which  thereupon  becomes 
congested,  and  presently  setting  away  from  it  towards  parts 
which  have  been  drained,  is  analogous  to  the  first  move- 
ments of  distribution  in  developing  societies.  We  do  not 
begin  with  constant  currents  in  the  same  directions;  but 
we  begin  with  periodical  currents,  now  directed  to  certain 
spots  and  then  away  from  them.  That  which,  when 
established,  we  know  as  a  fair,  is  the  conmiercial  wave 
in  its  first  form.  We  find  it  in  slightly-advanced  societies. 
The  Sandwich  Islanders  met  on  the  Wairuku  river  at  stated 
times  to  exchange  their  products ;  and  the  Fijians  of  difTerent 
islands,  assembled  occasionally  at  a  fixed  place  for  baiter. 
Of  course,  with  the  increase  of  population  the  streams  of 
people  and  commodities  which  set  at  intervals  to  and  from 
certain  places,  become  more  frequent  The  semi-civilized 
African  kingdoms  show  us  stages.  On  the  Lower  Niger, 
*'  every  town  has  a  market  generally  once  in  four  days,"  and 
at  different  parts  of  the  river  a  large  fair  about  once  a 
fortnight.  In  other  cases,  as  at  Sansanding,  besides  some 
daily  sale  tliere  was  a  great  market  once  a  week,  to  which 
crowds  from  the  surrounding  country  came.  And  then  in 
the  largest  places,  such  as  Timbuctoo,  constant  distribution 
has  replaced  periodic  distribution.  So,  too,  in  the  Batta 
territory,  Sumatra,  there  are  assemblings  for  traffic  every 
fourth  day ;  and  in  Madagascar,  besides  the  daily  market  in 
the  capital,  there  are  markets  at  longer  interveds  in  the 
provincial  towns.  Ancient  American  societies  displayed 
this  stage  passing  into  a  higher.  Among  the  Chibchas, 
along  with  constant  traffic,  the  ^eatest  traffic  was  at  eight- 
day  intervals ;  and  Mexico,  besides  daily  markets,  had  larger 
markets  every  five  days,  which,  in  adjacent  cities,  were 
at  different  dates:  there  being  meanwhile  merchants  who, 
Sahagun  says,  *'  go  through  the  whole  country  .  .  .  buying 
in  one  district  and  selling  in  others" — so  fore-shadowing 
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more  developed  system.  Clearly  these  occasional  asscr 
bliugs  and  dispersings,  shortening  their  intervals  until 
they  reach  a  daily  bringing  of  products  by  some  and  buying 
by  others,  thus  grow  into  a  regular  series  of  frequent  wavi 
transferring  things  from  places  of  supply  to  places  of 
mand.  Our  own  history  shows  how  such  slow  periodic 
pie t ions  and  depletions,  now  in  tins  locality  and  now  in  that 
pass  gradually  into  a  rapid  circulation*  In  early  Englisli 
times  the  great  fairs,  annual  and  other,  formed  the  chief 
means  of  distribution,  and  remained  important  down  to  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  not  only  villages  but  eveu  small 
towns,  devoid  of  shops,  w^ere  irregularly  supplied  by  hawkers 
who  bad  obtained  their  stocks  at  these  gatherings.  Along 
with  increased  population,  larger  industrial  centres^  and 
improved  channels  of  communication,  local  supply  became 
easier;  and  so,  frequent  markets  more  and  more  fulfilled , 
the  purpose  of  infrequent  fairs.  Afterwards  in  chief  placet| 
and  for  chief  commodities,  markets  themselves  multiplied; 
becoming  in  some  cases  daily.  Finally  came  a  constant 
distribution  such  that  of  some  foods  there  is  to  each  towr 
an  influx  every  morning ;  and  of  milk  even  more  than  one  ial 
the  day.  The  transitions  from  times  when  the  movements  oP 
people  and  goods  between  places  were  private,  slow,  and 
infrequent,  to  times  when  there  began  to  run  at  intervals 
of  several  days  public  vehicles  moving  at  four  mile-s  an 
hour,  and  then  to  times  when  these  shortened  their  inter- 
viJs  and  increased  their  speed  while  tlieir  lines  of  movement 
multiplied,  ending  in  our  own  times  when  along  each  line  of 
rails  there  go  at  high  speed  a  dozen  w^ave^  daily  that  ara 
relatively  vast;  sufficiently  show  us  how  the  social  circu 
lation  progresses  from  feeVilej  sluw,  irregular  movemenld  to 
a  rapid,  regidar,  and  pow*erlid  pulse. 

§  247,  Tf  fr<-^m  the  channels  of  communication  an<l   tin 
movemeuLs  along  them,  we  turn  to  the  circulating  eui 
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themselves,  and  consider  their  natures  and  their  relations  to 
the  parts,  we  still  meet  with  analogies. 

Kelatively  simple  in  a  low  animal,  the  nutritive  fluid  be- 
comes in  a  high  animal  relatively  complex — ^a  heterogeneous 
combination  of  general  and  special  materials  required  by, 
and  produced  by,  the  several  parts.  Similarly,  the  currents  of 
commodities,  if  they  can  be  so  called,  which  move  from  place 
to  place  in  a  low  society,  are  little  varied  in  composition; 
but  as  we  advance  to  high  societies,  the  variety  of  compo- 
nents in  the  currents  continually  increases.  More- 
over, the  parallelism  of  composition  holds  in  another  way; 
for  in  both  cases  relative  simplicity  is  joined  with  crudity, 
whereas  relative  complexity  in  both  gases  results  from 
elaboration.  In  low  animal  types  the  product  of  a  rude 
digestion  is  carried  in  an  unprepared  state  through  exten- 
sions of  the  gastric  cavity  to  the  neighbourhoods  of  the 
parts  which  need  it;  but  in  developed  types  the  products 
are  refined  before  they  are  distributed — protein  substances 
of  several  kinds,  fats,  sugar,  etc.  And  wliile  the  blood  is 
thus  made  heterogeneous  by  containing  irfany  matters  fitted 
for  use,  and  while  its  heterogeneity  is  increased  by  the 
swarms  of  white  and  red  corpuscles  which  take  part  in 
the  processes  of  purification,  etc.,  it  is  made  more  hetero- 
geneous still  by  the  inorgaDic  constituents  which  aid  mole- 
cular change,  as  well  as  by  the  effete  products  of  molecular 
change  on  their  ways  to  places  of  exit  If,  in  like  manner, 
with  the  currents  in  a  low  society,  we  contrast  the  currents 
in  an  advanced  society,  we  .see  that  here,  too,  the  greater 
heterogeneity  is  mainly  caused  by  the  many  kinds  of 
manufactured  aiticles  fitted  for  consumption;  and  though 
certain  waste  products  of  social  life  do  not  return  into  the 
circulating  currents,  but  are  carried  off  by  under-ground 
channels,  yet  other  waste  products  are  carried  off  along  those 
ordinary  channels  of  circulation  which  bring  materials  for 
consumption.                    Next  we  have  to  note  the  special 
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actions  winch  the  local  stnicttirea  exert  on  the  geiteTii! 
current  of  comujoditiesL  While  in  a  living  Wly  the  organs 
sevenilly  take  from  the  blood  everywhere  carried  through 
them,  the  materials  needed  for  then-  sustenUition,  thcise  whirh 
are  occupied  in  excretion  and  secretion  also  severally  tako 
tvom  the  blood  particular  ingredients,  which  they  either  cast 
out  or  compound.     A  salivary  gland  forms  from  tli<  i 

it  appix>priates,  a  liquid  which  changes  sUirch  into  5-  i 

by  doing  tlus  aids  the  subsequent  preparation  of  food ;  the 
gastric  follicles  elaborate  and  pour  oat  acidf^»  etc,,  whic' 
help  to  dissolve  the  contents  of  the  stomach ;  the  live 
sepfti-ating  certain  waste  products  from  the  blood,  throws  tbem 
int«o  the  iute*stine  as  bile,  along  witli  that  glycogen  it  formi 
tvom  other  components  which  is  to  be  re-absoibed;  an 
the  units  of  these  several  oi^ns  live,  grow,  and  multiply^ 
by  carrying  on  their  iseveral  businesses*  So  is  it  with 
socbil  organs.  While  all  of  them,  under  restiictions  to  bo 
hereafter  specified,  absorb  from  the  distributed  supply  of 
commodities  shares  needful  for  their  sustentation,  such 
of  them  as  earr^  on  manufactures,  large  or  small,  also 
select  from  the  heterogeneous  streams  of  things  that  run 
eveiywlKire,  the  mateiials  which  they  tratisform ;  and  after- 
wards return  into  these  streams  the  elaborated  products. 
Ignoring  for  the  moment  the  familiar  aspect  of  sale  and 
purcliflso,  untler  which  tliese  transactions  present  themselves 
to  us,  and  contemplating  simply  the  pliysieal  process,  we 
see  tbat  each  industiijd  structure,  allowing  various  materials 
to  pass  tbrotigh  its  streets  untouched,  takes  out  of  the  mixed 
current  those  it  is  fitted  to  act  upon ;  and  throws  into  the 
circulating  stock  of  things,  the  aiticles  it  has  prejiared  fur 
general  consumption. 

The  fact  that  competition  is  common  to  the  two  casi 
must  also  be  observed.  Though  commonly  thought  of  as 
phenomenon  exclusively  social,  competition  exists  in  a 
living  body — not  so  obviously  between  parts  that  carry  on 
the  same  function,  03  between  parts  that  carry  on  diflerent 
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functions.  The  general  stock  of  nutriment  circulating 
through  an  organism  has  to  support  the  whole.  Each  organ 
appropriates  a  portion  of  this  general  stock  for  repair  and 
growth.  Whatever  each  takes  diminishes  by  so  much  the 
amount  available  for  the  rest  All  other  organs  therefore, 
jointly  and  individually,  compete  for  blood  with  each  organ. 
So  that  though  the  welfare  of  each  is  indirectly  boimd  up 
with  that  of  the  rest;  yet,  directly,  each  is  antagonistic  to 
the  rest  Hence  it  happens  that  extreme  cerebral  action  so 
drafts  away  the  blood  as  to  stop  digestion ;  that,  conversely, 
the  visceral  demand  for  blood  after  a  heavy  meal  often  so 
drains  the  brain  as  to  cause  sleep;  and  that  extremely 
violent  exertion,  carrying  an  excessive  amount  of  blood  to 
the  motor  organs,  may  aiTCst  digestion,  or  diminish  thought 
and  feeling,  or  both.  Wliile  these  facts  prove  that  there  is 
competition,  tliey  also  prove  that  the  exalted  function  of 
a  part  caused  by  demands  made  on  it,  determines  the  flow 
of  blood  to  it  Though,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  there  is 
in  the  higher  organisms  a  kind  of  regulation  which  secures 
a  more  prompt  balancing  of  supplies  and  demands  under 
this  competitive  arrangement,  yet,  primarily,  the  balancing 
results  from  the  setting  of  blood  towards  parts  in  propor- 
tion to  their  activities.  Morbid  growths,  which  not  only 
draw  to  themselves  much  blood  but  develop  in  themselves 
vascular  structures  to  distribute  it,  show  us  how  local  tissue- 
formation  (which  under  normal  conditions  measures  the 
waste  of  tissue  in  discharging  function)  is  itself  a  cause  of 
increased  supply  of  materials.  Now  we  have  daily 

proof  that  in  a  society,  not  only  individuals  but  classes, 
local  and  general,  severally  appmpriate  from  the  total 
stock  of  commodities  as  much  as  they  can;  and  that  their 
several  abilities  to  appropriate,  normally  depend  on  their 
several  states  of  activity.  If  less  iron  is  wanted  for  export 
or  homo  consumption,  furnaces  are  blown  out,  men  are  dis- 
charged, and  there  flows  towards  the  district  a  diminished 
stream  of  the  things  required  for  nutrition :  cauaiw^  ^xt^^\» 
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moA^  if  MBtinued,  even  decar.  When  s  cotton 
famtner^iMlib^ljmiler  need  for  inrooUens,  the  increased 
activity  of  the  faetories  prododog  them,  while  it  leada  to 
the  drawing  in  of  more  raw  material  and  aeiidtng  ont  of 
tDore  manufactored  goods^  determines  towaids  the  cloth  dis* 
kicls  augmented  supplies  of*  all  kinds — men,  money,  con* 
sumable  commodities ;  and  there  results  enlargement  of  old 
factories  and  building  of  new  onea.  EvidenUy  this  process 
ill  each  social  organ,  as  in  each  individual  oigan^  XBsnlls  from 
the  taDdeticy  of  the  units  to  absorb  all  Uiey  can  from  the 
eommon  &t<xk  of  materiHls  for  snstentation ;  and  evidently 
the  resulting  competition,  not  between  units  simply  but 
between  oi^gsins,  causes  in  a  society,  as  in  a  living  body,  high 
nutrition  and  growth  of  ports  called  into  greatest  activity 
by  Uie  requiitinicnts  of  the  test. 


$  248L  Of  oourf!e,  along  with  these  Iikenesaea  tbiire  go 

iflerences,  due  to  the  contrast  named  at  the  outset  between 

tike  concreteness  of  an  individual  organism  and  the  discrrCe* 

ness  of  a  social  oiganism^     I  may  name,  fitst^  a  difietence 

which  accompanies  tbe  likeness  last  dwelt  upon^ 

If  the  persons  forming  a  body-politic  were  mostly  fixed 
in  tlieir  positions,  as  are  the  units  forming  an  individual 
body,  the  feeding  of  them  would  have  to  be  similarly  efict  led. 
Their  re^speetive  shares  of  nutriment,  not  simply  brought  to 
tiieir  neighbourhood,  would  have  to  lie  taken  home  to  thenu 
A  process  such  as  tliat  by  which  ccitain  kijida  of  food  are 
daily  carried  lound  to  houses  by  a  class  of  looomotive  nnit^, 
would  be  the  universal  procesa  Bat  aa  members  of  the 
body  pohti*^  though  ha\ing  atatioitaiy  hafaitatioDa  and  work- 
ing places*  aie  themselves  locomotive,  it  results  that  iha 
process  of  distributioa  ia  oftected  partly  in  this  wigr  and 
partly  by  tlieir  own  agency,  further,  them  leaiilta 

from  the  same  general  cause,  a  difference  between  the  ways  in 
which  motion  is  given  to  the  ciiciilating  etuients  in  the  two 
liiysical  cohesion  of  the  parts  in  an  individual  living 
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body,  makes  possible  the  propulsion  of  the  nutritive  liquid 
by  a  contractile  organ ;  but  lacking  this  physical  cohesion, 
and  lacking  too  the  required  metamorphosis  of  units,  the 
body-politic  cannot  have  its  currents  of  commodities  thus 
moved:  though  remotely  produced  by  other  forces,  their 
motion  has  to  be  proximately  produced  by  forces  within  the 
currents  themselves. 

After  recognizing  these  unlikenesses,  however,  we  see  that 
they  do  but  qualify  the  essential  likenesses.  In  both  cases 
80  long  as  there  is  little  or  no  differentiation  of  parts  there 
is  little  or  no  need  for  channels  of  communication  among  the 
parts;  and  even  a  differentiation,  when  such  only  that  the 
unlike  parts  remain  in  close  contact,  does  not  demand  appli- 
ances for  transfer.  But  when  the  division  of  labour,  physio- 
logical or  sociological,  has  so  far  progressed  that  parts  at 
some  distance  from  one  another  co-operate,  the  growth  of 
channels  of  distribution,  with  agents  effecting  distribution, 
becomes  necessary;  and  the  development  of  the  distri- 
buting system  has  to  keep  pace  with  the  other  develop- 
ments. A  like  necessity  implies  a  like  parallelism 
between  the  progressing  circulations  in  the  two  cases. 
Feeble  activities,  small  amounts  of  exchange,  obstacles  to 
transfer,  unite  in  preventing  at  fii-st  anything  more  than 
very  slow  and  irregular  repletions  and  depletions,  now  at 
one  place  now  at  another ;  but  with  multiplication  of  parts 
increasingly  specialized  in  their  functions,  increasingly 
efticieut  therefore,  and  combining  to  produce  an  increased 
amount  of  general  life,  there  goes  an  increased  need  for  large 
distributions  in  constant  directions.  Irregular,  weak,  and 
slow  movements  at  long  intervals,  are  changed  into  a 
regular  rapid  rhythm  by  strong  and  unceasing  local 
demands.  Yet  more.  With  the  advance  of  the 
aggregate,  individual  or  social,  to  a  greater  heterogeneity, 
there  goes  advancing  heterogeneity  in  the  circulating  cur- 
rents ;  which  at  lirst  containing  few  crude  matters,  contain 
at  last  many  prepared  matters.    In  both  cases,  too»  atrac^tvix^^ 
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which  elaborate  the  requisites  for  sustent^ition,  stand  to 
tiime  curi^iits  in  like  relations — take  from  them  the  raw 
materials  on  which  they  have  to  operate,  and  directly  or 
indinectly  deliver  into  them  a^^ain  the  products;  and  in  bothj 
cases  these  structures,  competing  with  one  another  for  theil 
s^harea  of  the  circulating  stock  of  consumable  matters,  ar 
enabled  to  appropriate,  to  repair  themselves,  and  to  grow,  ill 
proportion  to  their  performances  of  functions. 

Stated  most  generally,  the  truth  we  have  to  carry  with  us 
is  that  the  distributing  system  in  the  social  organism,  as  in 
the  individual  organism,  hiis  its  development  determined  |iy 
the  necessities  of  transfer  among  inter*dependent  parta. 
L^ing  between  the  two  original  systems,  which  carry  on 
respectively  the  outer  dealings  with  surrounding  existence 
and  the  inner  dealings  with  materials  required  for  sustenta- 
tion,  its  stnicture  becomes  adapted  to  the  lequirements 
this  carr3ring  function  between  the  two  great  systems 
wholes,  and  between  the  suthdimions  of  each. 


CHAPTER  TX. 

THE  REGULATING  SYSTEM. 

H  §  249.  Wjien  observing  how  the  great  systems  of  organs^ 
individual  and  social,  are  originally  marked  off  from  one 
another,  we  recognized  the  tnith  that  the  inner  and  outer 
parts  become  respectively  adapted  to  those  functions  which 
their  respective  positions  necessitate — the  one  having  to 
deal  witli  environing  actions  and  agents,  the  other  having 
to  use  internally-placed  materials.  We  have  seen  how 
the  evolution  of  interior  structures  is  determined  by  the 
natures  and  distributions  of  these  matters  they  are  in  contact 
with.  We  have  now  to  see  how  the  evolution  of  the  struc- 
tures carrying  on  outer  actions  is  determined  by  the  charac- 
ters of  things  existing  around. 

Stated  in  a  more  concrete  form,  the  general  fact  to  be  here 
set  forth  is,  that  while  the  alimentary  systems  of  animals  and 
the  industrial  systems  of  societies,  are  developed  into  fitness 
for  dealing  with  the  substances,  organic  and  inorganic,  used 
for  sustentation,  the  regulating  and  expending  systems 
(nervo-motor  in  the  one,  and  governmental-military  in  the 
other)  are  developed  into  fitness  for  dealing  with  surround- 
ing organisms,  individual  or  social— other  animals  to  be 
caught  or  escaped  from,  hostile  societies  to  be  conquered  or 
resisted.  In  both  cases  that  organization  which  fits  the 
aggregate    for  acting    as  a  whole    in  conftict  V(\tJ\  ^\}c^^^ 
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nggregatcs,  indirectly  results  fi-om  the  carrying  on  of  coufiiets 
I  with  other  aggregates. 

§  250.  To  be  slow  of  speed  is  to  be  caught  by  Rn  enemy ; 
to  be  wanting  in  swiftness  is  to  fail  in  catching  prey:  death 
being  in  either  case  the  result.  Sharp  sight  saves  the  herb- 
ivorous animal  from  a  distant  carnivore;  and  is  an  essential 
aid  to  the  eagle's  successful  swoop  on  a  creature  far  below. 
Obviously  it  is  the  same  with  quickness  of  hearing  and 
delicacy  of  scent;  the  same  with  all  improvements  of  limbs 
that  increase  the  power,  the  agility,  the  accumcy  of  move- 
ment«;  the  same  with  all  appliances  for  attack  and  defence 
^claws,  teeth^  horns,  etc.  And  equally  true  must  it  be  that 
each  advance  in  that  nervous  system  wliich,  using  the 
information  coming  through  the  senses,  excites  and  guides 
thaso  external  organs,  becomes  established  by  giving  au 
advantage  to  its  iK)ssassor  ia  presence  of  prey,  enemies,  and 
comi)etitor8.  On  glancing  up  from  low  tyjies  of  animals 
liaving  but  rutlimeutary  eyes  and  small  p4>wers  of  motion, 
to  high  types  of  animals  hnving  wide  vision,  considerable 
intelligence,  and  great  activjty.it  becomes  undeniable  tliat 
where  loss  of  life  is  entailed  on  the  first  by  these  defects, 
life  is  preserved  in  the  last  by  these  superiorities.  The 
implication,  then,  is  that  successive  improvements  of  tlie 
organs  of  sense  and  motion,  and  of  the  internal  co-ordinating 
apr>aratus  which  uses  thenii  have  indirectly  resulted  from 
the  antagonisms  and  competitions  of  organisms  with  one 
another. 

A  parallel  truth  is  disclosed  on  watching  how  there 
evolves  the  regulating  system  of  a  pohtical  aggregate,  and 
how  tliere  are  developed  those  appliances  for  ofifence  and 
defence  put  in  action  by  it.  Everywhere  the  wars  between 
societies  originate  governmental  structures,  and  are  causes 
of  all  such  improvements  ia  those  structures  as  increase 
the  efficiency  of  corpomte  action  against  environing  societieaj 
Observe,  first,  the  conditions  under  which  there  is  an  abs^ 
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of  tbis  agency  furthering  combination;  and  then  observe 
the  conditions  under  which  this  agency  begins  to  show 
itself. 

Where  food  is  scarce,  diffusion  great,  and  co-operation 
consequently  hindered,  there  is  no  established  chieftainship. 
The  Fuegians,  the  Cayaguas  or  Wood-Indians  of  South 
America,  the  Jungle- Veddahs  of  Ceylon,  the  Bushmen  of 
South  Africa,  are  instances.  They  do  not  form  unions  for 
defence,  and  have  no  recognized  authorities:  personal  pre- 
dominance of  a  temporary  kind,  such  as  tends  to  arise  in 
every  group,  being  the  only  approach  to  it.  So  of  the  Esqui- 
maux, necessarily  much  scattered,  Hearne  says — "  they  live 
in  a  state  of  perfect  freedom ;  no  one  apparently  claiming  the 
superiority  over,  or  acknowledging  the  least  subordination  to, 
another :"  joined  with  which  fact  stands  the  fact  that  they 
do  not  know  what  war  means.  In  like  manner  where 
barrenness  of  territory  negatives  anything  more  than  occa- 
sional assemblings,  as  with  the  Chippewayans,  there  is 
nothing  like  chieftainship  beyond  the  effect  due  to  character ; 
and  this  is  very  small.  Elsewhere  adequate  con- 

centration is  negatived  by  the  natures  of  the  people.  They 
are  too  little  social  or  too  little  subordinata  It  is  thus  witli 
the  Abors,  a  Hill-tribe  of  India,  who,  "as  they  themselves  say, 
are  like  tigers,  two  cannot  dwell  in  one  den,"  and  who  have 
their  houses  "  scattered  singly  or  in  groups  of  two  and  three." 
It  is  thus,  too,  as  before  pointed  out  (§  35),  with  the  Mantras 
of  the  Malay  peninsula,  who  separate  if  they  dispute.  Here 
both  the  diffusion  and  the  disposition  causing  the  diffusion, 
check  the  evolution  of  a  political  head.  But  it  is 

not  only  in  cases  like  these  that  governmental  co-ordination  is 
absent  It  is  absent  also  among  tribes  which  are  settled  and 
considerably  more  advanced,  provided  they  are  not  given 
to  war.  Among  such  Papuans  as  the  Arafuras  and  the  Dal- 
rymple  Islanders,  there  are  but  nominal  chiefs :  the  people 
living  "  in  such  peace  and  brotherly  love  with  one  another " 
that  they  need  no  control  but  the  decisions  of  their  elders 
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The  To(las»  too,  wholly  without  military  organization,  and 
described  as  [leaoeable,  mild,  friendly,  have  do  political 
li  ■  '.  So  again  is  it  with  the  placable  Bodo  and 
1 '  ;  dt»9cri!jed  as  being  honest,  truthful,  entirely  free 

from  revenge,  crudty,  and  violence,  and  aa  having  headmen 
whoae  an  '  V  are  scarcely  more  than  nominal  To 
which,  m  \y  gignificant,  I  may  add  that  the  Lepchas, 

referred  to  by  Sir  J.  Hooker  as  "amiable  and  obliging/*  are 
aaid  by  Campliell  t*'*  be  "  wonderfully  honest/*  **sin^ilarly 
forgiving  of  injuries/*  **  making  mwtual  amends  and  conces- 
eions;"  while  at  the  same  time  ""they  are  averse  to  soldiering, 
ad  cannot  be  inducetl  to  enlist  in  our  army/'  and  are  so 
ittle  sutordinate  that  they  fly  to  the  jungle  and  live  on 
roots  rather  than  submit  to  injustice. 

Now  observe  how  the  headless  etato  is  changed  and 
political  co-ordination  initiated  Edwards  says  the  Caribs 
in  time  of  peace  admitted  no  supremacy;  bnt>  he  adds, 
•*  in  war,  experience  had  taught  them  that  subordination  wos 
OS  requisite  as  courage/*  So,  too,  describing  the  confedem- 
tions  of  tribes  among  the  Caribs,  Hutnboldt  comi)arc8  them 
wiUi  "those  warlike  hordes  who  see  no  advantage  in  the  tics 
of  society  but  for  common  defence/*  Of  the  Creeks,  whose 
subordination  to  authority  is  but  slight,  Schoolcraft  says '*  it 
would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  impress  on  tho 
community  at  large  the  necessity  of  any  social  compact,  that 
should  be  binding  upon  it  longer  tlian  common  danger 
thn*atened  them.'*  Again,  Bonwick  says — '*  Chieftains  un- 
doubtedly did  exist  among  the  Tasmanians,  though  the; 
were  neither  hereditary  nor  elective.  They  were,  nevi 
theless,  recognised,  especially  in  time  of  war,  as  leaders  of 
the  tribes,  .  .  .  After  the  cessation  of  hostilities  tliey  re- 
tired *  *  .  to  the  quietude  of  evory-day  forest  life/'  In 
other  cases  we  find  a  permanent  change  produced.  Kotze- 
bue  says  the  Kam.^chadales  **  acknowledged  no  chief;"  while 
another  statement  is  that  the  principal  authority  was  that 
of  "the  old  men,  or  those  who  were  remarkable  for  their 
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bravery."  And  then  it  is  remarked  that  these  statements  refer 
to  the  time  before  the  Bussian  conquest — ^before  there  had 
been  combined  opposition  to  an  enemy.  This 

development  of  simple  headship  in  a  tribe  by  conflict  with 
other  tribes,  we  find  advancing  into  compound  headship  along 
with  larger  antagonisms  of  race  with  race.  Of  the  Pata- 
gonians  Falkner  tells  us  that  though  the  tribes  "are  at 
continual  variance  among  themselves,  yet  they  often  join 
together  against  the  Spaniards."  It  was  the  same  with  the 
North  American  Indians,  The  confederacy  of  the  six  nations, 
which  cohered  imder  a  settled  system  of  co-operation,  resulted 
from  a  war  with  the  English.  Stages  in  the  genesis  of  a 
compound  controlling  agency  by  conflict  with  other  societies 
are  shown  us  by  the  Polynesians.  In  Samoa  eight  or  ten 
village-communities,  which  are  in  other  respects  independent, 

•*  unite  by  common  consent,  and  form  a  district,  or  state,  for  mntnal  pro- 
tection. .  .  .  When  war  is  threatened  by  another  district,  no  single 
village  can  act  alone ;  .  .  .  Some  of  these  districts  or  states  have 
their  king ;  others  cannot  agree  on  the  choice  of  one ;  .  .  •  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  king,  or  even  a  district,  wliose  power  extends  all 
over  the  group."  Yet  in  case  of  war,  they  sometimes  combine  in  twos  or 
threes. 

Early  histories  of  the  civilized  similarly  show  us  how  union  I 
of  smaller  social  aggregates  for  offensive  or  defensive  pur-  I 
poses,  necessitating  co-ordination  of  their  actions,  tends  to 
initiate  a  central  co-ordinating  agency.  Instance  the  Hebrew 
monarchy:  the  previously-sepamte  tribes  of  Israelites  be- 
came a  nation  subordinate  to  Saul  and  David,  during 
wars  with  the  Moabites,  Ammonites,  Edomites  and  Phi- 
listines. Instance  the  case  of  the  Greeks:  the  growth  of 
the  Athenian  hegemony  into  meistership,  and  the  organiza- 
tion, political  and  naval,  which  accompanied  it,  was  a  con- 
comitant of  the  continued  activity  of  the  confederacy  against 
exteiTial  enemies.  Instance  in  later  times  the  development 
of  governments  among  Teutonic  peoples.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  era  there  were  only  chieftainships  of 
separate  tribes;  and,  during  wars,  temporary  greater  chief- 
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tainahips  of  allied  forces.  Between  the  first  and  the  fifth 
centuries  the  federations  made  to  resist  or  invade  the 
Itoman  empire  did  not  evolve  permanent  heads;  but  in 
the  fifth  century  the  prolonged  niilitiiry  activities  of  theso 
federations  ended  in  tiunsforming  these  military  loaders 
into  kings  over  consolidated  states. 

r  As  this  diffemntiation  by  which  there  arises  first  a  tem- 
porary and  then  a  permanent  military  head^  who  passes 
insensibly  int^  a  political  liead,  is  initiated  by  conflict  with 
adjacent  societies,  it  naturally  happens  that  his  political 
power  increases  as  military  activity  continues,  )  Everywhere, 
providing  extreme  diffusion  does  not  prevent,  we  find  this 
connexion  between  predatory  activity  and  submission  to 
despotic  nde.  Asia  shows  it  in  the  ICirghiz  tribes^  who 
are  shive-huntcrs  and  rabbers,  and  of  whose  manaps,  once 
elective  but  now  heredit«arj%  the  Michells  say — '*The  word 
Manap  litei-ally  means  a  tyrant,  in  the  ancient  Greek  sense. 
It  was  at  first  the  proper  name  of  an  elder  distinguished  for 
his  ci-ucUy  and  unrelenting  spirit;  from  him  the  appella- 
tion became  general  to  all  Kirghiz  rulers."  Africa  sliows  it 
in  the  cannibal  Niam-niarns,  whose  king  is  unlimited  lord 
of  persons  and  things;  or  again  in  the  sanguinary  I)  l  s 

with   their  Amazoa  army,  and   in   the  warlike  A 
all  trained  to  arms:  both  of  tliem  under  governments  so 
absolute   that  the  hi.i];hGst  officials  are  slaves  to  the  kingy 
Polynesia  shows  it  in  the  ferocious  Fijians^  whose  tribes  arflfl 
ever  fighting  with  one  another*  and  among  whom  loyalty 
to  absolute  rulers  is  the  exti*emest  imaginable — even  so  ex- 
treme that  people  of  a  slave  disti'ict  "said  it  was  their  duty 
to  become  food  and  sacrifices  for  the  chiefs,"  Tliia 

relation  betwevtn  the  degree  of  power  in  the  p:ilitic;d  li«  ;!dJ 
and  the  degree  of  militancy,  has,  indeed,  been  made  iamiUacJ 
to  us  in  the  histories  of  ancient  and  modern  civilized  raceaJ 
The  connexion  is  implied  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  asl 
well  as  in  the  fre-scoes  and  papyri  of  Egypt  The  case  oil 
Tausanias  and  other  such  cases,  were  regarded  by  the  SpaM 
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tans  themselves  as  showing  the  tendency  of  generals  to 
become  despots — as  showing,  that  is,  the  tendency  of  active 
operations  against  adjacent  societies  to  generate  centralized 
political  power.  How  the  imperativeness  fostered  by  con- 
tinuous command  of  armies  thus  passes  into  political  im- 
perativeness, has  been  again  and  again  shown  us  in  later 
histories. 

Here,  then,  the  induction  we  have  to  carry  with  us  is  tjiat 
as  in  the  individual  organism  that  nervo-muscular  apparatus 
which  carries  on  conflict  with  environing  organisms,  begins 
with,  and  is  developed  by,  that  conflict;  so  the  govern- 
mental-military organization  of  a  society,  is  initiated  by, 
and  evolves  along  with,  tlie  warfare  between  societies.  Or, 
to  speak  more  strictly,  tliere  is  thus  evolved  that  part  of  its 
governmental  organization  which  conduces  to  e£Scient  co- 
operation against  other  societies. 

§  251.  The  development  of  the  regulating  system  may  now 
be  dealt  with.  Let  us  first  trace  the  governmental  agency 
through  its  stages  of  complication. 

In  small  and  little-differentiated  aggregates,  individual  and 
social,  the  structure  which  co-ordinates  does  not  become  com- 
plex :  neither  the  need  for  it  nor  the  materials  for  forming 
and  supporting  it,  exist.  But  complexity  begins  in  com- 
pound aggregates.  In  either  case  its  commencement  is  seen 
in  the  rise  of  a  superior  co-ordinating  centre  exercising 
control  over  inferior  centres.  Among  animals  the 

Anmdosa  illustrate  this  most  clearly.  In  an  annelid  the  like 
nervous  structures  of  the  like  successive  segments,  are  but 
little  subordinated  to  any  chief  ganglion  or  group  of  ganglia. 
But  along  with  that  evolution  which,  integrating  and  dif- 
ferentiating the  segments,  produces  a  higher  annulose 
animal,  there  arise  at  the  end  which  moves  foremost,  more 
developed  senses  and  appendages  for  action,  as  well  as  a 
cluster  of  ganglia  connected  with  them ;  and  along  with 
formation  of  this  goes  an  increasing  control  exercised  by  it 
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over  the  ganglia  of  the  posterior  segmonta.  Not  very  strongly 
marked  io  such  little-intt^^ated  t3rpes  as  centipede^  t 
iiervoiL'*  centralization  oi  this  kind  becomes  ^yit  in  sqch 
integrated  types  aa  the  bighei  crustaceans  and  the  arach* 
nida.  So  is  it  in   the  pi-ogresa  from  compound 

social  a^^prei^ates  that  nre  loosely  coherent  to  those  that 
are  consolidated*  Manitestly  during  those  early  stages 
in. which  the  chief  of  a  conquering  tribe  aucceeda  only 
in  making  the  chiefs  of  odjacent  tribes  tributary  while 
ho  lives,  the  political  centndization  is  but  slight;  and 
hence,  as  in  cases  before  referred  to  in  Africa  and  else- 
%vhere,  the  powers  of  the  local  centres  re-assert  themselves 
when  they  can  throw  oil  their  temporary  subordination. 
Many  races  winch  have  got  beyond  the  stage  of  sepa- 
rate sunple  tribes,  show  us,  along  with  vanous  degrees  of 
cohesion,  various  stages  in  tlie  subjection  of  local  governing 
centres  to  a  general  governing  centre.  When  lirst  visited, 
the  Sandwich  Islanders  had  a  king  with  turbulent  ehicfis, 
tormerly  independent;  and  in  Tahiti  there  was  similarly  a 
nioniU'ch  with  secondary  rulers  but  little  subordinate  So  was 
it  with  the  New  Zealanders ;  and  so  was  it  with  the  Malagasy 
until  a  century  since.  The  nature  of  tlie  political  oi^aniza- 
tiou  during  such  stage*,  is  shown  us  by  the  relative  degrees 
of  power  which  the  getleral  and  special  centres  exercise  over 
the  people  of  each  division.  Thus  of  the  Tahitians  we  read 
that  the  power  of  the  chief  was  supreme  in  his  own  district^ 
and  greater  than  that  of  the  king  over  the  whole.  lichteu- 
stein  tells  us  of  the  Koussas  that  "they  am  all  vassals  of 
the  king,  chiefs,  as  well  as  tliose  uuder  them ;  but  the  sub- 
jects ai-e  genjerolly  so  blindly  attached  to  their  chiefs,  tliat 
they  will  follow  them  against  the  king,"  *'  Scarcely  would 
the  slave  of  an  Ashunteo  cliief,"  says  Cmickshauk,  "obey 
the  mandate  of  his  kin^  without  the  special  concurrence  oi 
his  immediate  master/*  And  concerning  the  three  gratlos 
of  chiefs  among  the  Arauc^oaians,  Thompson  says  of  tJ}08e 
who  rule  tho  smallest  divisions  thai;  "  their  authority  is  le^ 
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pTecorioTis*  than  tliat  of  the  higher  ofTicers.  These  few 
instances,  which  might  readily  be  multiplied,  remind  us  of 
the  relations  between  major  and  minor  political  centres  in 
feudal  times;  when  there  were  long  periods  during  which 
the  subjection  of  barons  to  kings  was  being  established — 
during  which  failures  of  cohesion  and  re-assertions  of  local 
authority  occurred— during  which  there  was  loyalty  to  the 
district  ruler  greater  than  that  to  the  general  ruler. 

And  now  let  us  note  deliberately,  what  was  before  im- 
plied, that  this  subordination  of  local  governing  centres 
to  a  general  governing  centre,  accompanies  co-operation 
of  the  components  of  the  compound  aggregate  in  its  con- 
flicts with  other  like  aggregates.  Between  such  superior 
Annulosa  as  the  winged  insects  and  clawed  crustaceans 
above  described  as  having  centralized  nervous  systems,  and 
the  inferior  Annxdosa  composed  of  many  similar  segments 
with  feeble  limbs,  the  contrast  is  not  only  in  the  absence 
from  these  last  of  centralized  nervous  systems,  but  also 
in  the  absence  of  offensive  and  defensive  appliances  of 
efficient  kinds.  In  the  high  types,  nervous  subordination  of 
the  posterior  segments  to  the  anterior,  has  accompanied  the 
growth  of  those  anterior  appendag'^s  which  preserve  the 
aggregate  of  segments  in  its  dealings  with  prey  and 
enemies;  and  this  centralization  oi  the  nervous  struc- 
ture has  resulted  from  the  co-operation  of  these  external 
organs.  It  is  thus  also  with  the  political  centraliza- 

tions which  become  permanent.  So  long  as  the  subordination 
is  established  by  internal  conflict  of  the  divisions  with  one 
another,  and  hence  involves  antagonism  among  them,  it 
remains  unstable;  but  it  tends  towards  stability  in  pro- 
portion as  the  regulating  agents,  major  and  minor,  are 
habituated  to  combined  action  against  external  enemies. 
The  recent  changes  in  Germany  have  re-illustrated  under 
our  eyes  this  political  centralization  by  combination  in  war, 
which  was  so  abundantly  illustrated  in  the  Middle  Ages  by 
the  rise  of  monarchical  governments  over  numerous  fiefs. 
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How  tliis  compoimJ  regulating  agency  for  internal  con- 
trol, results  fmm  oomhined  external  fictions  of  the  com* 
pound  aggregate  in  war,  we  may  understand  on  remember* 
ing  tlmt  at  lit^t  the  army  aud  the  nation  are  substantially 
the  same.  As  in  each  primitive  tribe  the  men  are  all 
warriors,  so,  during  early  stages  of  civihzation  the  military 
bo<]y  is  co-extensive  with  the  adult  male  population  ex- 
cluding only  the  slaves— co-extensive  with  all  that  part  of 
the  society  which  has  political  life*  In  fact  the  army  is 
the  nation  mobilised*  and  the  nation  the  quiescent  army. 
Hence  men  who  are  local  rulers  while  at  home,  and  leaders  of 
their  respective  Imnds  of  dependents  when  fighting  a  conmion 
foe  under  direction  of  a  general  leader,  become  minor 
heads  disciplined  in  subordination  to  the  major  head ;  and 
as  they  carry  more  or  less  of  this  subordination  home  with 
them,  the  military  organization  developed  dunng  war  sur- 
vives  as  the  political  organization  during  peace, 

ChietJy,  however,  we  have  here  to  note  that  in  the  com- 
pound regulating  system  evolved  during  the  formation  of  a 
compouud  social  aggregate,  what  were  originally  independ- 
ent local  centres  of  regulation  become  dependent  local 
centres,  serviug  as  deputies  under  command  of  the  general 
centre;  just  as  the  local  ganglia  above  described  become 
agents  acting  under  direction  of  the  cephalic  ganglia. 


§  252,  Tliis  formation  of  a  compound  regulating  system 
characterized  by  a  dominant  centre  and  subordinate  centres^ 
is  accumiuinied,  in  both  individual  organisms  and  social 
organisms,  by  iuLTeiLsing  size  and  complexity  of  the  domi- 
nant centre. 

In  an  animal,  along  with  development  of  senses  to  yield 
information  and  limbs  U\  be  guided  in  conformity  with  it,  so 
that  by  their  co-operation  prey  may  be  caught  and  enemies 
escaped,  there  must  arise  one  place  to  which  the  various 
kinds  of  information  are  brought,  and  from  which  are  issued 
the  adjusted  motor  impulses;  and,  in  proportion  as  evolu* 
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tion  of  the  senses  and  limbs  progresses,  this  centre  which 
utilizes  increasingly-varied  infonnation  and  directs  better- 
combined  movements,  necessarily  comes  to  have  more  numer- 
ous unlike  parts  and  a  greater  total  mass.  Ascending 
through  the  annulose  sub-kingdom,  we  find  a  growing  aggre- 
gation of  optic,  auditory,  and  other  ganglia  receiving  stimuli, 
together  with  the  ganglia  controlling  the  chief  legs,  claws, 
etc  And  so  in  the  vertebrate  series,  beginning  in  its  lowest 
member  with  an  almost  uniform  cord  formed  of  local  centres 
undirected  by  a  brain,  we  rise  finally  to  a  cord  appended  to 
an  integrated  cluster  of  minor  centres  through  which  are 
issued  the  commands  of  certain  supreme  centres  growing  out 
of  them.  In  a  society  it  similarly  happens  that  the 

political  agency  which  gains  predominance,  is  gradually 
augmented  and  complicated  by  additional  parts  for  addi- 
tional functions.  The  chief  of  chiefs  begins  to  require 
helpers  in  carrying  on  controL  He  gathers  round  him  some 
who  get  information,  some  with  whom  he  consultsj^some  who 
execute  his  commands.  No  longer  a  governing  unit,  he 
becomes  the  nucleus  in  a  cluster  of  governing  units.  Various 
stages  in  this  compounding,  proceeding  generally  from 
the  temporary  to  the  permanent,  may  be  observed.  In 
the  Sandwich  Islands  the  king  and  governor  have  each  a 
number  of  chief's  who  attend  on  them  and  execute  their 
orders.  The  Tahitian  king  had  a  prime  minister,  as  well 
as  a  few  chiefs  to  give  advice;  and  in  Samoa,  too,  each 
village  chief  has  a  sort  of  prime  minister.  Africa  shows  us 
stages  in  this  progress  from  simple  personal  government  to 
government  through  agents.  Among  the  Beetjuans  (a 
Bechuana  people)  the  king  executes  "  his  own  sentence,  even 
when  the  criminal  is  condemned  to  death ;"  and  Lichtenstein 
tells  us  of  another  group  of  Bechuanas  (the  Maatjaping)  that, 
his  people  being  disorderly,  the  monarch  "  swung  his  tre- 
mendous sjambok  of  rhinoceros  leather,  striking  on  all  sides, 
till  he  lairly  drove  the  whole  multitude  before  him :"  being 

thereupon   imitated  by  his  coiurtiers.     And  tlien  of   tb^ 
2S 
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Bacliapin  government,  belongin*^  to  this  same  race,  vre  learn 
that  th©  duty  of  the  chiefs  brother  •*  was  to  convey  the  chiefs 

orders  wherever  the  case  demanded,  and  to  see  them  put 
in  executioiL*'  Among  the  Xoossas,  governed  hy  a  king 
and  vassal  chiefs,  every  chief  has  councillors,  and  "the 
great  council  of  the  king  is  composed  of  the  chiefs  of 
ptu-ticular  kraals."  Again,  the  Zulu  sovereign  shares  his 
power  with  two  soldiers  of  his  choice,  and  these  form  the 
supreme  judges  of  the  country.  The  appendages  which  add 
to  the  size  and  complexity  of  the  governing  centre  in  the 
larger  African  kingdoms  are  many  and  fully  estabUaheiL 
In  Dahomey,  besides  two  premiers  and  various  functionaries 
surrounding  the  king,  there  are  two  judges,  of  whom  one 
or  other  is  **  almost  constantly  with  the  king,  informing  him 
of  enrery  circumstance  that  passes;"  and,  according  to 
Jurton,  every  official  is  provided  with  a  second  in  command, 
^ho  is  in  reality  a  spy.  Though  the  king  joins  in  judging 
causesi  aui  though  when  his  executioners  bungle  he  himself 
shows  thorn  how  to  cut  off  heads,  yet  he  li  id 

him  into  whose  hands  these  functions  are  :;  ^       -     -4; 

as,  in  the  compound  nervous  structurcs  above  described, 
there  are  appended  centres  through  which  information  is 
communicated,  and  ai»pended  centres  through  wliich  the 
decisions  pass  into  executiom  How  in  civilized  nations 
analogous  develoi>ments  have  taken  place— how  among  our- 
selves William  the  Conqueror  made  his  "justiciar  "  supreme 
administrator  of  law  and  finance,  having  under  him  a  body 
of  SecretfU'ies  of  whom  the  chief  was  called  Chancellor;  how 
the  justiciar  became  Prime  Minister  and  his  staff  a  supremo 
court,  employed  alike  on  financial  and  judicial  affaira  and  io 
revision  of  laws ;  how  this  in  course  of  time  became  special- 
ized and  complicated  by  appendages ;  needs  not  to  be  shown 
in  detail.  Always  the  central  governing  agency  while  being 
enlarged,  is  made  increasingly  heterogeneous  by  the  multi- 
pliciition  of  parts  having  specialized  ftmetions.  A  nd 

then»  as  in  nervous  evolution  after  a  certain  complication  ol 
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the  directive  and  executive  centres  is  reached,  there  begin 
to  grow  deliberative  centres,  which,  at  first  unobtrusive, 
eventually  predominate ;  so  in  political  evolution,  those  as- 
semblies which  contemplate  the  remoter  results  of  political 
actions,  beginning  as  small  additions  to"  the  central  governing 
agency,  outgrow  the  rest  It  is  manifest  that  these  latest  and 
highest  governing  centres  pertbrm  in  the  two  cases  analogous 
functions.  As  in  a  man  the  cerebrum,  while  absorbed  in  the 
guidance  of  conduct  at  large,  mainly  in  reference  to  the  future, 
leaves  the  lower,  simpler,  older  centres  to  direct  the  ordinary 
movements  and  even  the  mechanical  occupations;  so  the 
deliberative  assembly  of  a  nation,  not  attending  to  those 
routine  actions  in  the  body  politic  controlled  by  the  various 
administrative  agencies,  is  occupied  with  general  require- 
ments and  the  balancing  of  many  interests  which  do  not 
concern  only  the  passing  moment  It  is  to  be  observed,  also, 
that  these  high  centres  in  the  two  cases,  are  neither  the  im- 
mediate recij>ients  of  information  nor  the  immediate  issuers 
of  commands  ;  but  receive  from  inferior  agencies  the  facts 
which  guide  their  decisions,  and  through  other  inferior 
agencies  get  tliose  decisions  carried  into  execution.  The 
cerebrum  is  not  a  centre  of  sensation  or  of  motion ;  but  has 
the  function  of  usiug  the  information  brought  through  the 
sensory  centres,  for  determining  the  actions  to  be  excited  by 
the  motor  centres.  And  in  like  manner  a  developed  legis- 
lative body,  though  not  incapable  of  getting  impressions 
directly  from  the  facts,  is  liabitually  guided  by  impressions 
indirectly  gained  through  petitions,  through  the  press, 
through  reports  of  committees  and  commissions,  through 
the  heads  of  ministerial  departments;  and  the  judgments  it 
arrives  at  are  executed  not  under  its  immediate  direction  but 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  subordinate  centres, 
ministerial,  judicial,  etc. 

One  further  concomitant  may  be  added.    During  evolu- 
tion of  the  supreme  regulating  centres,  individual  and  social,  ^ 
the   older   parts   become   relatively  automatic.    A   aim^l^ 
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Million  with  its  afTerent  and  efferent  fibres,  receives 
imuli  and  issues  irapulses  nnhelpecl  and  unchecked; 
hut  wJieu  there  gather  round  it  ganglia  through  which 
different  kinds  of  impresaions  come  to  it,  and  others  through 
which  go  from  it  impulses  causing  diflurent  motions,  it  he- 
oonies  dependent  on  these,  and  in  part  an  agent  for  transform- 
ing the  Beusury  excitements  of  tho  first  into  the  motor 
Pdischargea  of  tlie  last  As  Uie  supplementary  pai'ts  multiply, 
and  the  impressions  sent  by  them  to  the  original  centn?,  in* 
I  creasing  in  numher  and  variety,  involve  multiplied  impulses 
erit  tlirough  the  appended  motor  centres,  this  original 
centre  becomes  more  and  more  a  channel  through  which, 
in  an  increasing! y-mechamcal  way,  special  stimuli  lead  to 
appropriate  actions.  Take,  for  example,  three  stages  in  the 
vertebmte  animal*  We  have  first  an  almost  uniform  spinal 
cord,  to  the  successive  portions  of  which  are  joined  the 
pi^nsury  and  motor  nerves  supplying  the  successive  por» 
tions  of  the  body:  the  spinal  cord  is  here  the  supreme 
regulator.  Then  in  the  nerv^ous  system  of  vertebrates  some- 
what more  advanced,  the  medulla  oblongata  and  the  sen- 
sory ganglia  at  the  anterior  part  of  this  spinal  cord,  taking 
a  relatively  krge  share  in  receiving  those  guiding  im« 
pressinns  which  lead  to  motor  discharges  from  its  posterior 
part,  tt*nd  to  make  this  subordinate  and  ita  actions  me* 
chanical:  the  sensory  ganglia  have  now  become  the  cliief 
nders.  And  when  in  the  course  of  evolution  the  cerebrum 
mid  cerebellum  grow,  the  sensory  ganglia  with  the  co-ordi- 
nating motor  centre  to  wliicli  they  were  joined,  lapse  into 
mere  receivers  of  stimuli  and  conveyers  of  impulses:  the 
l;Lst-formed  centres  ac<]uire  supremacy,  and  those  pinecediug 
them  aro  their  servants,  Tims  is  it  with  kings, 

ministries,  and  legislative  bodios.  As  the  original  political 
head,  acquiring  larger  functions,  gathej*s  agents  around  him 
who  bring  data  for  decisions  and  undertake  execution  of 
tliL'iu,  he  falls  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  theee 
agents — has  his  judgments  in  great  degree  made  for  1 
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by  informers  and  advisers,  and  his  deputed  acts  modified 
by  executive  officei-s :  the  ministry  begins  to  rule  through 
the  original  ruler.  At  a  later  stage  the  evolution  of  legis- 
lative bodies  is  followed  by  the  subordination  of  ministries ; 
who,  holding  their  places  by  the  support  of  majorities, 
are  substantially  the  agents  executing  the  wills  of  those 
majorities.  And  while  the  ministry  is  thus  becoming  less 
deliberative  and  more  executive,  as  the  monarch  did  pre- 
viously, the  monarch  is  becoming  more  automatic:  royal 
functions  are  performed  by  commission ;  royal  speeches  are 
but  nominally  such ;  royal  assents  are  practically  matters  of 
form.  This  general  truth,  which  our  own  constitutional 
history  so  well  illustrates,  was  illustrated  in  another  way 
during  the  development  of  Athenian  institutions,  poli- 
tical, judicial,  and  administrative:  the  older  classes  of 
functionaries  survived,  but  fell  into  subordinate  positions,^, 
performing  duties  of  a  comparatively  routine  kind. 

§  253.  From  the  general  structures  of  regulating  systems, 
and  from  the  structures  of  their  great  centres  of  control,  we 
must  now  turn  to  the  appliances  through  whioh  control  ia 
exercised.  For  co-ordinating  the  actions  of  an  aggregate, 
individual  or  social,  there  must  be  not  only  a  governing 
centre,  but  there  must  also  be  media  of  communication 
through  which  this  centre  may  affect  the  parts. 

Ascending  stages  of  animal  organization  carry  us  from 
types  in  which  this  requirement  is  scarcely  at  all  fulfilled, 
to  types  in  \vhich  it  is  fulfilled  efiectually.  Aggregates 
of  very  humble  orders,  as  Sponges,  TfuUldssicoUw,  etc.,  with- 
out co-ordinating  centres  of  any  kind,  are  also  without  means 
of  transferring  impulses  from  part  to  part ;  and  there  is  no 
co-operation  of  parts  to  meet  an  outer  action.  In  Hydrozoa 
and  Actinozoa,  not  possessing  visible  centres  of  co-ordination' 
slow  adjustments  result  from  the  diffusion  of  molecular 
changes  from  part  to  part  through  the  body :  contraction  of 
the  whole  creature  presently  follows  rough  handling  oC  tVv^ 
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tentacles,  while  contact  ot  the  tentacles  with  nutritive  matter 
causes  a  gradual  closing  of  them  around  it  Here  by  the 
propagation  ot  some  influence  among  them,  the  parts 
made  to  co-operate  ioi  the  general  good,  feebly  and  di 
gishly.  In  Folyzoa,  along  with  the  rise  of  distinct  nerve- 
centres,  there  is  a  rise  of  distinct  nerve-fibres,  conveying 
impulses  rapidly  along  definite  line^,  instead  of  slowly 
through  the  substance  in  general.  Hence  comes  a  relatively 
prompt  co-operation  ot  parts  to  deal  with  sudden  external 
actions.  And  as  these  internuncial  lines  multiply,  becoming 
at  the  same  time  well  adjusted  in  theii  connexions,  they 
make  possible  those  vaiied  co-ordinations  which  developed 
nervous  centres  direct.  Analogous  stages  in  socird 

evolution  are  suthciently  manifest     Over  a  terntory  covered 
by  groups  devoid  of  political  organisation,  news  of  an  inroad 
spreads  fmm  person  to  person^  talking  long  to  difTuse  over  the 
wliole   area;   and  the  inability   of   the   scattered   mass   to 
co-operate,  is  involved  as  much  by  the  absence  of  inter- 
nuncial agencies  as  by  the  absence  of  regulating   centrei^^M 
liut  along  -with  such  slight  political  co-ordination  as  unionH 
for  defence  produccSi  there  arise  appliances  for  influencing 
the  actions  ot  distant  allies.     Even  the  Fuegians  light  fires 
to  communicate  intelligence.    The  Tasmanians,  too,  made 
use  ot  signal  fires,  as  do  also  the  Tannese ;  and  this  method 
of  producing   a   vague   co-ordination   among    the  parts    in 
certain  emergencies,  is  found  among  other  uncivilized  i^aces. 
As  we  advance,  and  as  more  definite  combinations  of  more 
varied   kinds  have  to  be  effected   for  offence  and  defence, 
messengers  are  employed.    Among  the  yijians,  for  instance, 
men  are  sent  with  news  and  commands,  and  use  certain 
mnemonic  aids*    The  New   Zealaudcrs  "occasionally  con- 
veyed information  to  distant  tribes  during  war  by  mark 
on  gourds/*      In  such    comparatively   advanced    states 
those  of  Ancient  America,  this  method  of  sending  news 
was  grefitly  developed.      The  Mexicans  had   couriers  wh 
at  full  speed  ran  six-mile  stages,  and  so  carried  inteliigem 
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it  is  said,  even  300  miles  in  a  day ;  and  the  Peruvians,  besides 
their  fire  and  smoke  signals  in  time  of  rebellion,  had  runners 
of  the  same  kind.  So,  too,  was  it  with  the  Persians.  Hero- 
dotus writes : — 

^Nothing  mortal  travels  so  fast  as  these  Persian  messengers.  The 
entire  plan  is  a  Persian  invention  ;  and  this  is  the  method  of  it  Along 
the  whole  line  of  road  there  are  men  (they  say)  stationed  with  horses,'' 
and  the  message  *^  is  borne  from  hand  to  hand  along  the  whole  line, 
like  the  light  in  the  torch-race,  which  the  Qreeks  celebrate  to  Vulcan." 

Thus  what  is  in  its  early  stage  a  slow  propagation  of  impulses 
from  unit  to  unit  throughout  a  society,  becomes,  as  we  ad- 
vance, a  more  rapid  propagation  along  settled    lines:  so 
making  quick  and  definitely-adjusted  combinations  possible. 
Moreover,  we  must  note  that  this  part  of  the  regulating 
system,  like  its  other  paits,  is  initiated  by  the  necessities  of 
co-operation    against    alien  societies.      As  in    later  times 
among  Highland  clans,  the  fast  runner,  bearing  the  fiery 
cross,  carried  a  command  to  arm ;  so,  in  early  English  times, 
the  messages  were  primarily  those  between  rulers  and  their 
agents,  and  habitually  concerned  military  afiairs.    Save  in 
these  cases   (and  even    state-messengers    could  not    move 
swiftly  along  the  bad  roads  of  early  days)  the  propagation 
of    intelligence   through   the    body-politic   was   very  slow. 
The  slowness  continued  down  to  comparatively  late  periods 
Queen   Elizabeth's   death  was  not    known  in  some   parts 
of  Devon  until  after  the  Court  had  gone  out  of  mourning ; 
and  the  news  of  the  appointment  of  Cromwell  as  Protector 
took  nineteen  days  to  reach  Bridgwater.    Nor  have  we  to 
remark  only  the  tardy  spread  of  the  influences  required  for 
co-operation   of  parts.      The   smallness   and   uniformity  of 
these  influences  have  also  to  be  noted  in  contrast  with  their 
subsequent  greatness   and    multiformity.      Instead   of   the 
courier    bearing    a   single   despatch,   military   or    political, 
from  one  ruling  agent  to  another,  at  irregular  intervals  in 
few  places;  there  come  eventually,  through  despatches  of 
multitudinous  letters  daily  and  several  times  a-day,  in  all 
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directions  tlirough  eveiy  class,  swift  transits  of  impulses,  na 
less  voluminous  than  varied,  all  instruraentd  to  co-opem- 
tion.  Two   other   internuncial   agencies   of  mow 

developed  kinds  are  afterwards  added  Out  of  the  letter, 
when  it  hiui  become  compai-atively  frequent  among  the 
educated  classes,  there  came  the  news-letter:  at  first  a 
partially-printed  sheet  issued  on  the  occurrence  of  an  im- 
portant event,  and  having  an  unprinted  apace  left  for  a 
written  letter.  From  this  dropping  its  blank  part,  and  pass- 
ing from  the  occasional  into  the  periodic,  came  the  newspaper. 
And  the  newspaper  has  grown  in  size,  in  multitudinousness, 
in  variety,  in  frequency,  until  the  feeble  and  slow  waves  of 
intelligence  at  long  and  irregidai  intervals,  have  become 
the  powerful,  regular,  rapid  waves  by  which,  twice  and  thrice 
daily,  millions  of  people  receive  throughout  the  kingdom 
stimulations  and  checks  of  all  klnda^  furthering  quick  and 
balanced   adjustments   of  conductw  Finally   there 

arises  a  far  swifter  propagation  of  stimuli  serving  to  co- 
ordinate social  at'tions,  political,  military,  commercial,  etc* 
Beginning  with  the  semaphore-telegraphj  which,  reminding 
us  in  principle  of  the  signal-fires  ot  savages,  diJTered  by  ita 
ability  to  convey  not  single  vague  ideas  only,  but  numerous, 
implex*  and  distinct  ideas,  we  end  with  the  electric- telegraph, 
immeasurably  more  rapid,  through  wliich  go  quite  definite  mes- 
sages, infinite  in  variety  and  of  every  decree  of  complexity. 
And  in  place  of  a  few  such  semaphore-telegraphs,  transmit* 
ting,  chiefly  for  governmental  purposes,  impulses  in  a  few 
directions,  there  has  come  a  multiplicity  of  lines  of  instant 
communication  in  all  directions,  subserving  all  purposes* 
Moreover,  by  the  agency  of  these  latest  internuncial  struc- 
tures, the  social  organism,  though  discrete,  has  acquired  a 
promptness  of  co-ordinarion  equal  to,  and  indeed  exceeding, 
the  promptness  of  co-onlination  in  concrete  organisms.  It 
Was  before  pointed  out  (§  221)  that  social  units,  though 
forming  a  discontinuous  aggregate,  achieve  by  language  a 
transmission  of  impulses  whicli,  in  individual  aggregates,  is 
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Rcliieved  by  nerves.  But  now,  utilizing  the  molecular  con- 
tinuity of  wires,  the  impulses  are  conveyed  throughout  the 
body-politic  much  faster  than  they  would  be  were  it  a  solid 
living  whole.  Including  times  occupied  by  taking  messages 
to  and  from  the  offices  in  each  place,  any  citizen  in  Edin- 
burgh may  give  motion  to  any  citizen  in  London,  in  less 
than  one-fourth  of  the  time  a  nervous  discharge  would  take 
to  pass  &om  one  to  the  other,  were  they  joined  by  living 
tissue.  Nor  should  we  omit  the  fact  that  parallelism 

in  the  requirements,  has  caused  something  like  parallelism  in 
the  armngements,  of  the  intemuncial  lines.  Out  of  great 
social  centres  emerge  many  large  clusters  of  wires,  from 
which,  as  they  get  further  away,  diverge  at  intervals  minor 
clusters,  and  these  presently  give  off  re-diverging  clusters; 
just  as  main  bundles  of  nerves  on  their  way  towards  the 
periphery,  from  time  to  time  emit  lateral  bundles,  and  these 
again  others.  Moreover,  the  distribution  presents  the  analogy 
that  near  chief  centres  these  great  clusters  of  internuncial 
lines  go  side  by  side  with  the  main  channels  of  communica- 
tion— milways  and  roads — but  frequently  part  from  these  as 
they  ramify ;  in  the  same  way  that  in  the  central  parts  of  a 
vertebrate  animal,  nerve-trunks  habitually  accompany  arteries, 
while  towards  the  periphery  the  proximity  of  nerves  and 
arteries  is  not  maintained:  the  only  constant  association 
being  also  similar  in  the  two  cases ;  for  the  one  telegi-aph- 
wiro  which  accompanies  the  railway  system  throughout 
every  ramification,  is  the  wire  which  checks  and  excites  its 
traffic,  as  the  one  nerve  which  everywhere  accompanies  an 
artery,  is  the  vaso-motor  nerve  regulating  the  circulation 
in  it  Once  more,  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  in 

both  cases  insulation  characterizes  the  intemuncial  lines. 
Utterly  unlike  as  are  the  molecular  waves  conveyed,  it  is 
needful  in  both  cases  that  they  should  be  limited  to  the 
channels  provided.  Though  in  the  aerial  telegraph-wires 
insulation  is  otherwise  effected,  in  under-ground  wires  it  is 
effected  in  a  way  analogous  to  that  seen  in  nervo-fibres. 
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Many  wires  nnited  in  a  bundle  are  separated  from  one 
aether  by  sheaths  of  non-conductiDg  substance;  as  the  nerve- 
'fibres  that  run  side  by  side  in  the  same  tnink,  are  separated 
from  one  anotlier  by  their  respective  medullary  sheaths. 

The  general  result,  then,  is  that  in  societies,  as  in  living 
bodies,  the  increasing  mutual  dependence  of  parts,  implying 
an  increasingly-efficient  regulating  system,  therefore  implies 
not  only  developed  regulating  centres,  but  also  means  by 
which  the  influences  of  such  centres  may  be  propagated 
And  we  see  that  as,  under  one  of  its  aspects,  organic  evo-1 
lution  shows  us  more  and  more  efficient  internuncial  appli- 
aces  subserving  regulation,  so,  too,  does  social  evolution. 


§  254  There  is  one  other  remarkable  and  important 
parallelism.  In  both  kinds  of  organisms  the  regulatinj 
system,  during  evolution,  divides  into  two  systems,  to  whic 
is  finally  added  a  third  partially-independent  system;  an<i 
the  diffiirentiations  of  these  systems  have  common  causes  in 
the  two  castas. 

The  general  law  of  organization,  abundantly  illustrated 
in  foregoing  chapters,  is  that  distinct  duties  entaU  distinct 
structui^s;  that  from  the  strongest  functional  contrasts 
(^ome  the  gi*eatest  structural  differences;  and  that  within 
each  of  the  leading  systems  of  organs  first  divided  from  one 
another  in  conformity  with  this  principle,  secondary  divi- 
sions arise  in  conformity  with  the  same  principle.  The  im- 
plication is,  then,  that  if  in  an  organism,  individual  or 
social,  the  function  of  regulation  falls  into  two  divisions, 
which  are  widely  unlike,  the  regulating  apparatus  will  diflfer- 
eutiate  into  correspondingly-unlike  parts,  carrying  on  their 
unlike  functions  in  great  measme  independently.  This  wa 
shall  find  it  does* 

The  fundamental  division  in  a  developed  animal,  we  have  I 
seen  to  be  that   between  the  outer    set  of  organs  which 
deal  with   the  environment  and  the  inner  set  of  organs 
which  cany  on  sustentation.    ior  efficient  mutual  aid  it 
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fa  requisite,  not  only  that  the  actions  of  these  inner  and 
outer  sets,  considered  as  wholes,  shall  be  co-ordinated; 
but  also  that  each  set  shall  have  the  actions  of  its 
several  parts  co-ordinated  with  one  another.  Prey  can  be 
caught  or  enemies  escaped,  only  if  the  bones  and  muscles 
of  each  limb  work  together  properly— only  if  all  the 
limbs  effectually  co-operate — only  if  they  jointly  adjust 
their  motions  to  the  tactual,  visual,  and  auditory  impres- 
sions; and  to  combine  these  many  actions  of  the  various 
sensory  and  motor  agents,  there  must  be  a  nervous  system 
that  is  large  and  complex  in  proportion  as  the  actions 
combined  are  powerful,  multiplied,  and  involved.  Like  in 
principle,  though  much  less  elaborate,  is  the  combination 
required  among  the  actions  of  the  sustaining  structures.  If 
the  masticated  food  is  not  swallowed  when  thrust  to  the 
entrance  of  the  gullet,  digestion  cannot  begin  ;  if  when  food 
is  in  the  stomach  contractions,  but  no  secretions,  take  place, 
or  if  the  pouring  out  of  gastric  juices  is  not  accompanied 
by  due  rhythmical  movements,  digestion  is  arrested;  if  the 
great  appended  glands  send  into  the  intestines  not  enough 
of  their  respective  products,  or  send  them  at  wrong  times, 
or  in  wrong  proportions,  digestion  is  left  imperfect ;  and  so 
with  the  many  minor  simultaneous  and  successive  pro- 
cesses which  go  to  make  up  the  general  function.  Hence 
there  must  be  some  nervous  structure  which,  by  its  inter- 
nuncial  excitations  and  inhibitions,  shall  maintain  the  co- 
ordination. Now  observe  how  widely  unlike  are 
the  two  kinds  of  co-ordination  to  be  effected.  The  external 
doings  must  be  quick  in  their  changes.  Swift  motions, 
sudden  variations  of  direction,  instant  stoppages,  are  need* 
fuL  Muscular  contractions  must  be  exactly  adjusted  to 
preserve  the  balance,  achieve  the  leap,  evade  the  swoop. 
Moreover,  involved  combinations  ore  implied;  for  the 
forces  to  be  simultaneously  dealt  with  are  many  and  various. 
Again,  the  involved  combinations,  changing  from  moment 
to  moment,  rarely  recur;    because  the  circumstances  are 
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raiely  twice  alike.  And  once  more,  not  the  neods  of  the 
laoment  only,  have  to  be  met.  but  also  the  needs  of  a  future 
more  or  less  distant.  Nothing  of  the  kind  holds  with 
the  internal  co-ordinations.  The  same  seriee  of  processea 
has  to  bo  gone  through  after  eveiy  meal — varying  some- 
what with  the  quantity  of  food,  with  its  quality,  and  with 
the  degree  to  which  it  has  been  masticated.  No  quick, 
8pecial.  and  exact  adaptations  are  required;  but  only  a 
geneiiil  pitjportion  and  tolerable  order  among  actions  which 
are  not  precise  in  their  beginnings,  amounts,  or  endings. 
Hence  for  the  sustaining  oi^ans  there  arises  a  regulating 
apparatus  of  a  strongly  contrasted  character,  which  event- 
ually becomes  substantially  separate.  The  sympathetic  sys- 
tem of  nerves,  or  **  nervous  system  of  organic  life/'  whether 
or  not  originally  derived  from  the  cerebro-spinal  system, 
is,  in  developed  vertebrates,  practically  independent 
Tliough  perpetually  influenced  by  the  higher  system  which, 
working  the  muscular  structures,  causes  the  chief  expend!* 
ture,  and  tliough  in  its  turn  influencing  this  higher  system;" 
the  two  carry  on  their  functions  apart:  they  affect  one 
another  chiefly  by  general  demands  and  general  checks.  Only 
over  the  heart  and  lungs,  which  are  indispensable  co- 
operators  with  both  tlie  sustaining  oigans  and  the  expending 
organs,  do  we  find  tliat  the  superior  and  inferior  nervous 
systems  exercise  a  divided  control  The  heart,  excited  by 
the  cerebro-spinal  system  in  proportion  to  the  supply  of 
blood  required  for  external  action,  is  also  excited  by  the 
sympathetic  when  a  meal  has  made  a  supply  of  blood  need* 
ful  for  digestion  ;  and  the  lungs  which  (Ijecause  their  expan- 
sion has  to  be  eflectecl  partly  by  thoracic  muscles  belonging; 
to  the  outer  system  of  organs)  largely  depend  for  tljeir 
movements  on  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  are  nevertheless  also 
excited  by  the  sympatlietic  when  tiie  alimentary  orgaiis  are  at 
work.  And  here»  as  showing  the  tendency  tliere  is  for  all 
these  comparatively-constant  vital  processes  to  fall  under  a 
nervous  control  unlike  that  which  directs  the  ever-varying 
outer  proce*  ♦^i  it  may  be  remarked  that  such  influences  aa 
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the  ceiebro-spinal  system  exerts  on  the  heart  and  lungs 
diflfer  greatly  from  its  higher  directive  actions — are  mainly 
reflex  and  unconscious.  Volition  fails  to  modify  the  heart's 
pulsations;  and  though  an  act  of  will  may  temporarily 
increase  or  decrease  respiration,  yet  the  average  respiratory 
movements  are  not  thus  changeable,  but  during  waking  and 
sleeping  are  automatically  determined*  To  which 

facts  let  me  add  that  the  broad  contrast  here  illustrated  in  the 
highest  or  vertebrate  type,  is  illustrated  also  in  the  higher 
members  of  the  annulose  type.  Insects,  too,  have  visceral 
nervous  systems  substantiaUy  distinguished  from  the  nervous 
systems  which  co-ordinate  outer  actions.  And  thus  we  are 
shown  that  separation  of  the  two  functionally-contrasted 
r^ulating  systems  in  animals,  is  %  concomitant  of  greater 
evolution. 

A  parallel  contrast  of  duties  produces  a  parallel  differen- 
tiation of^structures  during  the  evolution  of  social  organ- 
isms. Single  in  low  societies  as  in  low  animals,  the  regu- 
lating system  in  high  societies  as  in  high  animals  becomes 
divided  into  two  systems;  wliich,  though  they  perpetually 
affect  one  another,  carry  on  their  respective  controls  with 
substantial  independence.  Observe  the  like  causes  for  these 
like  effects.  Success  in  conflicts  with  other_socie-    y 

ties  implies  quickness,  combination,  and  special  adjustments  ^ 
to  ever-varying  circumstances.  Information  of  an  enemy's 
movements  must  be  swiftly  conveyed ;  forces  must  be  rapidly 
drafted  to  particular  spots;  supplies  fit  in  kinds  and  quan- 
tities must  be  provided;  military  manoeuvres  must  be 
harmonized ;  and  to  these  ends  there  must  be  a  centralized 
agency  that  is  instantly  obeyed.  Quite  otherwise  is  it 
with  the  structures  carrying  on  sustentation.  Though  the 
actions  of  these  have  to  be  somewhat  varied  upon  occa- 
sion, especially  to  meet  war-demands,  yet  their  general 
actions  are  comparatively  uniform.  The  several  kinds  of  food 
raised  have  to  meet  a  consumption  which  changes  within 
moderate  limits  only ;  for  clothing  the  demands  are  tolerably 
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constant,  and  alter  in  tbeir  pfToportions  not  stiddenly  but 
slowly;  and  so  with  conunmiities  of  less  necessary  kinds: 
rapidity,  speciality,  and  exactness^  do  not  characteiize 
the  required  co*oiYHnations»  Hence  a  place  for  auother 
kind  of  regulating  system.  Such  a  system  evolves  as  fast 
as  the  sustaining  system  itself  evolves.  Let  us  note  its 
progress.  In    early   stages    Uie    occupations    aiia 

often  such  as  to  prevent  division  between  the  control 
of  defensive  actions  and  the  control  of  sustiv  i^ 

because  the  two  are  closely  allied.     Among  the  lo 

tamilies  joined  in  hunting,  and  divided  the  spoil  equally: 
showing  us  that  the  war  with  beasts  cnrried  on  for  joint 
benefit,  was  so  nearly  allied  to  tbo  war  with  men  carried  on 
for  joint  benefit,  that  both  remained  pubUc  ali'airs.  Similarly 
with  the  Comanchos,  tho  guarding  of  a  tribe's  cattle  is 
carried  on  in  the  same  manner  as  military  guarding; 
and  since  the  community  of  individual  interests  in  this 
protection  of  cattle  from  enemies,  is  like  the  community  of 
interests  in  personal  protection,  unity  in  the  two  kinds  of 
government  continues.  Moreover  in  simple  tribes  which 
are  under  rulers  of  any  kinds,  what  authority  exists  is 
unlimited  in  rangCi  and  includes  industrial  actions  as  well 
as  others^  If  tliere  are  merely  wdvea  for  slaves,  or  if  there 
is  a  slave-class,  the  dominant  individuals  who  carry  on  outer 
attack  and  defence,  also  direct  in  person  such  labour  as  is 
peiformed ;  and  where  a  chief  having  considerable  power  has 
arisen,  he  not  only  leads  in  war  but  orders  the  daily  acti- 
vities during  peace.  The  Gonds,  the  Bhils,  the  Nagas,  th^H 
Miahmis,  the  Kalmucks,  and  many  other  simple  tribes,  sho^^^ 
us  this  identity  of  the  political  and  industrial  governments. 
A  partial  advance,  leading  to  some  distinction,  does  not  sepa- 
rate the  two  in  a  definite  way.  Thus  among  the  Kookies  the 
lajah  claims  and  regulates  work,  superintends  village  re- 
movals, and  apportions  the  land  each  family  has  to  clear  on 
a  new  site ;  amoug  the  Santals  the  head  man  partially  con- 
trols the  people's  labotir ;  and  among  the  Khonds  he  acts  aa 
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chief  merchant    Polynesia  presents  like  facts.    The  New 
Zealand  chiefs  superintend  agricultural  and  building  opera- 
tions ;  the  Sandwich  Islanders  have  a  market,  in  which  "  the 
price  is  regulated  by  the  chiefs;"  trade  in  Tonga  also  "is 
evidently  under  [the  chiefs]   supervision;"    and  the  Ka- 
dayan  chiefs  ''  settle  the  price  of  rice."     So  again  in  Celebes, 
the  days  for  working  in  the  plantations  are  decided  by 
the  political  agency,  and  the  people  go  at  beat  of  gong; 
so  again  in  East  Africa,  the  times  of  sowing  and  har- 
vest depend  on  the  chiefs  will,  and  among  the   Inland 
Negroes  the  **  market  is  arranged  according  to  the  direc- 
tions of  the  chiefs;"   so  again  in  some  parts  of  Ancient 
America,  as  San  Salvador,  where  the  cazique  directed  the 
plantings ;  and  so  again  in  some  parts  of  America  at  the 
present  time.     Those  who  trade  with  the  Munduruciis  "  have 
first  to  distribute  their  wares  .  .  .  amongst  the  minor  chiefs," 
and  then  wait  some  months  "for  repayment  in  produce;" 
and  the   Patagonians   could  not  sell  any  of  their  arms  to 
Wilkes's  party  without   asking  the   chiefs  permission.     In 
other  societies,  and  especially  in  those  which  are  consider- 
ably developed,  we  find  this  union  of  political  and  industrial 
rule  becoming  modified:   the  agency,   otherwise  the  same, 
is  doubled.     Thus  among  the  Sakarran  Dyaks   there   is  a 
"trading  chief"  in  addition  to  two  principal  chiefs;  among 
the  Dahomans  there  is  a  commercial  chief  in  Whydah ;  and 
there  are  industrial  chiefs  in  Fiji,  where,  in  other  respects, 
social   organization  is   considerably  advanced.    At  a  later 
stage    the    commercial    chief  passes   into  the  government 
ofl&cer  exercising  stringent  supervision.    In  Ancient  Guate- 
mala a  State-functionary  fixed  the  prices  in  the  markets ; 
and  in  Mexico,  agents  of  the  State  saw  that  lands  did  not 
repiain  uncultivated.    Facts  of  this  kind  introduce  us  to  the 
stages    psissed    through    by   European    societies.      Up    to 
the   10th  century  each  domain  in  France  had  its  bond, 
or  only  partially -free,  workmen  and  artizans,  directed  by 
the  seigneur  and  paid  in  meals  and  goods;   between  the 
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lltli  ainl  t4tli  centuries  the  feudal  auperiors^  ecclesiiuttioit 
or  lay»  regulat«^d  production  and  distribution  to  such 
extent  that  industrial  and  commercial  licences  had  to  be  pur- 
cliased  (wm  them ;  in  the  subsequent  monarcldail  stage,  it 
\4its  a  leg^d  maxim  that  **  the  nglit  to  labour  is  a  royal  light, 
'  which  the  prince  may  sell  and  subjects  can  buy  ;**  and 
onwards  to  the  time  of  the  devolution,  the  country 
swarmed  with  officials  who  author! jsed  occupationa,  dictated 
processes,   examined   products:   since  which    timea    State- 

3utrol  has  greatly  diminished,  and  the  adjustments  of 
industry  to  the  nation's  needs  have  been  otherwise 
*  "  '  Still  better  does  our  own  history  show  us  this 
I  ^  ive  differentiation.  In  tlie  Old  English  period  the 
heads  of  guilds  were  identical  with  the  local  political  heads 
— ealdormen^  wick-,  port-,  or  burgh-reeves;  and  the  guild 
was  itself  in  part  a  political  body.  Purchases  and  bargains 
had  to  be  made  in  presence  of  officials*  Agricultural  and 
manufacturing  processes  were  prescribed  hy  law.  Dictations 
of  kindred  kinds,  though  decreasing,  continued  to  late  times. 
Down  to  tlie  16th  century  them  were  metropohtan  and  loc«il 
councils,  politically  authorized,  which  determined  prices, 
fixed  wages,  etc.  But  during  subsequent  generations, 
restrictions  and  hountie^  disappeared;  usury  laws  were 
abolished  ;  liberty  of  commercial  combination  increased 

And  now  if,  with  those  early  stages  in  which  the  rudi- 
mentary industrial  organization  is  ruled  by  the  chief,  and 
with  those  intermediate  stages  in  which,  as  it  develops,  it 

pts  a  partially-separate  political  control,  we  contrast  a  late 
^ttage  like  our  own,  characterized  by  an  industrial  organiza- 
tion which  has  become  predominant^  we  find  that  this  has 
evolved  for  itself  a  substantially-indef^endent  control.  TJiere 
is  now  no  fixing  of  prices  by  the  State ;  nor  is  there  prescribing 
of  methods.  Subject  to  but  slight  hindrances  from  a  few 
licences,  citizens  adopt  what  occupations  they  please;  buy 
and  sell  where  they  please.  The  amounts  grown  and  manu- 
factured, imported  and  exported^  are  unregulated  by  laws; 
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improyements  are  not  enforced  nor  bod  processes  legisla- 
tively interdicted;  but  men,  carrjring  on  their  businesses 
as  they  think  best,  are  simply  required  by  law  to 
fulfil  their  contracts  and  commanded  not  to  aggress  upon 
their  •  neighbours.  Under  what  system,  then,  are  their 
industrial  activities  adjusted  to  the  requirements?  Under 
an  intemuncial  system  through  which  the  various  indus- 
trial structures  receive  from  one  another  stimuli  or  checks 
caused  by  rises  or  falls  in  the  consumptions  of  their  re- 
spective products ;  and  through  which  they  jointly  receive 
a  stimulus  when  there  is  suddenly  an  extra  consumption  for 
war -purposes.  Markets  in  the  chief  towns,  where  bar- 
gaining settles  the  prices  of  grain  and  cattle,  of  cottons 
and  woollens,  of  metals  and  coal,  show  dealers  the  varying 
relations  of  supply  and  demand;  and  the  reports  of  their 
transactions,  difl'used  by  the  press,  prompt  each  locality 
to  increase  or  decrease  of  its  special  function.  Moreover, 
while  the  several  districts  have  their  activities  thus  partially 
regulated  by  their  local  centres  of  business,  the  metropolis, 
where  aU  these  districts  are  represented  by  houses  and 
agencies,  has  its  central  markets  and  its  exchange,  in  which 
is  eifected  such  an  averaging  of  the  demands  of  all 
kinds,  present  and  future,  as  keeps  a  due  balance  among  the 
activities  of  the  several  industries.  That  is  to  say,  there  has  " 
arisen,  in  addition  to  the  political  regulating  system,  an  1; 
industrial  regulating  system  which  carries  on  its  co-ordinat- 
ing function  independently — a  separate  plexus  of  connected 
ganglia. 

As  above  hinted,  a  third  regulating  system,  partially 
distinguishable  from  the  others,  arises  in  both  cases.  For 
the  prompt  adjustment  of  functions  to  needs,  supplies  of  the 
required  consumable  matters  must  be  ittpidly  drafted  to  the 
places  where  activities  are  set  up.  If  an  organ  in  the  indi- 
vidual body  or  in  the  body-politic,  suddenly  called  into 
great  action,  could  get  materials  for  its  nutrition  or  its 
secretion,  or  both,  only  through  the  ordinary  quiet  flow  of 
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the  distributing  currents,  its  enhanced  action  would 
flag.  That  it  may  continue  responding  to  the  increased 
demand,  there  must  be  an  extra  inllux  of  the  materials  used 
in  Its  artinna — it  must  have  ^edit  in  advance  of  function 
discharged.  In  the  individual  organism  this  end 

is  achieved  by  the  vaj'o-motor  nervous  system.  The  fibres 
of  this  ramify  ever\"where  along  with  tho  nrtc-ries,  which  tliey 
enlarge  or  contract  in  conformity  with  stimuli  sent  along 
th<jm.  The  general  law,  as  discovered  by  Ludwig  and 
Lovfcn,  is  that  when  by  the  nerves  of  sensation  there  is  sent 
inwards  that  irapi'ession  which  accompanies  the  activity  of 
a  part,  there  is  reflected  back  to  the  part,  along  its  vaso- 
motor nerves,  an  inlluence  by  which  ita  minute  arteries  are 
sn<hieuly  dilated ;  and  at  the  same  time,  through  the  vaso- 
motor nerves  going  to  all  inactive  paits^  there  is  sent  an 
^intluence  which  slightly  constricts  the  arteries  supplying 
hem :  thus  diminishing  the  116w  of  blood  where  it  is  not 
wanted,  that  the  flow  may  be  increased  where  it  is 
ranted.  In  the  social  organism,  or  rather  in  such 

developed  social  organism  as  our  own  in  modern  timea, 
this  kind  of  regulation  is  efiected  by  the  system  of  banks  and 
Baociated  financial  bodies  which  lend  out  capital*  When  a 
t)cal  industry^  called  into  unusual  activity  by  increased 
consumption  of  its  products,  makes  demands  first  of  all  on 
local  banks,  these,  in  response  to  the  impressions  caused  by 
the  rising  activity  conspicuous  around  them,  open  more 
freely  those  channels  for  capital  which  tJiey  command ;  and 
presently,  with  further  rise  of  prosperity,  the  impression 
propagated  to  the  financial  centimes  in  London  produces  an 
extension  of  the  local  cre<lit,  so  that  there  takes  place  a 
dilatation  of  tlie  in-flowing  streams  of  men  and  commodities* 
Wliile,  at  the  same  time,  to  meet  this  local  need  for  capital, 
various  industries  elsewhere,  not  thus  excited,  and  therefore 
not  able  to  offer  such  good  intei*est,  get  diminished  euppUea : 
some  constriction  of  the  circulation  through  them  takes 
place*  This  third  regulating  system,  observe,  vasc»-_ 
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motor  in  the  one  case  and  monetary  in  the  other,  is  sub- 
stantially independent.  Evidence  exists  that  there  are  local 
vaso-motor  centres  possessing  local  control,  as  there  are 
local  monetary  centres;  and  though  there  seems  to  be  in 
each  case  a  chief  centre,  difficult  to  distinguish  amid  tho 
other  regulating  structures  with  which  it  is  entangled,  yec 
it  is  functionally  separate.  Though  it  may  be  boimd  up 
with  the  chief  regulating  system  by  which  outer  actions 
are  controlled,  it  is  not  subject  to  that  system.  Volition 
in  the  one  case  cannot  alter  these  local  supplies  of  blood; 
and  legislation  in  the  other,  ceasing  to  perturb  as  it 
once  did  the  movements  of  capital,  now  leaves  it  almost 
entirely  alone:  even  the  State,  with  the  structures  under 
its  direct  control,  standing  to  the  financial  corporations  in 
the  position  of  a  customer,  just  as  the  brain  and  limbs  do  to 
tbe  vaso-motor  centres.  Nor  does  this  ruler  of  the  circula- 
tion form  part  of  that  se6ond  regulating  system  which 
controls  the  oi-gans  carrying  on  sustentation,  individual  or 
social.  The  viscera  get  blood  only  by  permission  of  these 
nerve-centres  couimanding  their  arteries,  and  if  the  outer 
organs  are  greatly  exerted,  the  supply  is  shut  off  from  the 
inner  organs ;  and  similarly  the  industrial  system,  with  that 
centralized  apparatus  which  balances  its  actions,  cannot  of 
itself  draft  capital  here  or  there,  but  does  this  indirectly  only 
through  the  impressions  yielded  by  it  to  Lombard-street 

§  255.  Thus  the  increasing  mutual  dependence  of  parts, 
which  both  kinds  of  organisms  display  as  they  evolve,  neces- 
sitates a  further  series  of  remarkable  parallelisms.  Co-opera- 
tion being  in  either  case  impossible  without  appliances  by 
which  the  co-operating  parts  shall  have  their  actions  adjusted, 
it  inevitably  happens  that  in  the  body-politic,  as  in  the  living 
body,  there  arises  a  regulating  system ;  and  within  itself  this 
diifercntiates  as  the  sets  of  organs  evolve. 

Tlie  co-operation  most  urgent  from  the  outset,  is  that 
required  for  dealing  with  environing  enemies  and    prey^ 
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H*5nce  th©  first  regulating  centre,  mdividiial  and  enn'al^ 
is  itiitiat>ed  as  a  meaDS  to  this  co-operation ;  and  its  develop* 
ment  pi-'  'i  the  acti%nty  of  thia  co-operation.    Aa 

compoiur  I  ^  are  formed   by  integmtion  of  simple 

one^,  them  arise  in  either  case  supreme  regulating  centres 
and  8u1>ordinate  onei^;  and  the  supreme  centnis  begin  to 
enlarge  and  coinplieate.  While  doublj-componnd  and  Uijbly- 
compound  aggregates  show  us  farther  developments  in  com- 
plicatiuu  and  snburdination,  they  show  us,  also,  U*tter  inter- 
nuncial  appliances,  ending  in  those  which  convey  instant 
information  and  instant  command 

To  this   chief  regulating  system,  controlling  the  org:aifl^ri 
which  cany  on  outer  actiuas,  there  is,  in  either  case,  add«^ 
during  tlie  progress  of  evolution,  a  regulating  system  for  Uie 
inner   organs   carrying  on  sustcntation ;  and  this  gradually 
establishes  itself  as  independent,     Natumlly  it  comes  later 
than  the  other*     Complete  utilization  of  mateiials  for  siis- 
tentatiou    being    less   urgent,    and   implying   co-ordinatiou 
relatively  simple*  has  its  controlling  appliances  less  rapidlj^ 
developed  than  those  which  aio  concerned  with  the  catcbing^l 
of  prey  and  the  rlelence  against  enemies. 

And  then  the  thii^l  or  disti'ibuting  system,  which,  though 
necessarily  arising  alter  the  others,  is  indispensable  to  tlie 
considerable  development  of  them,  eventually  gets  a  regu* 
Utiiig  apparatus  peculiar  to  itselt 


CHAPTEE  X. 

SOCIAL  TYPES  AND  CONSTITUTIONS. 

§  256.  A  GLANCE  at  the  respective  antecedents  of  indhi- 
dual  organisms  and  social  organisms,  shows  why  the  last 
admit  of  no  such  definite  classification  as  the  first  Through 
a  thousand  generations  a  species  of  plant  or  animal  leads 
substantially  the  same  kind  of  life;  and  its  successive 
members  inherit  the  acquired  adaptations.  When  changed 
conditions  cause  divergences  of  forms  once  alike,  the  accu- 
mulating differences  arising  in  descendants  only  superficially 
disguise  the  original  identity — do  not  prevent  the  grouping 
of  the  several  species  into  a  genus ;  nor  do  wider  diver- 
gences that  began  earlier,  prevent  the  grouping  of  genera 
into  orders  and  orders  into  classes.  It  is  otherwise  with 
societies.  Hordes  of  primitive  men,  dividing  and  sub- 
dividing, do,  indeed,  show  us  successions  of  small  social 
aggregates  leading  like  lives,  inheriting  such  low  structures 
as  had  resulted,  and  repeating  those  structures.  But  higher 
social  aggregates  propagate  their  respective  types  in  much 
less  decided  ways.  Though  colonies  tend  to  grow  like  their 
parent-societies,  yet  the  parent-societies  are  so  comparatively 
plastic,  and  the  influences  of  new  habitats  on  the  derived 
societies  are  so  great,  that  divergences  of  structure  are 
inevitable.  In  the  absence  of  definite  organizations  estab- 
lished during  the  similar,  lives  of  many  societies  descending 
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one  from  another,  there  cannot  he  the  precise  dbtinctions 
iiii|i]]ed  by  complete  classification^ 

Two  cardinal  kinds  of  difierences  there  are»  however,  of 
which  we  may  avail  ourselves  for  grouping  societies  in  a 
natural  manner*  Primarily  we  may  arrange  them  accord* 
ing  to  their  degrees  of  composition,  as  simple,  compound, 
doubly-compound,  trebly-compound ;  and  secondarily,  though 
in  a  less  specific  way,  we  may  divide  them  into  the  pro- 
dotainantly  niilitant  and  the  predominantly  industrial — 
those  in  which  the  organization  for  oflence  and  defence  is 
most  largely  developed,  and  those  in  which  the  austaining 
organization  is  most  largely  developed. 


}  257*  We  have  seen  that  social  evolution  begins  with 
small  simple  aggregates ;  that  it  pn>gresses  by  the  clustering 
of  these  into  larger  aggi'Cgatcs ;  and  that  after  being  consoli- 
dated^ such  clusters  are  united  with  others  like  themselves 
into  still  larger  aggregates.  Our  classilication,  then,  must 
begin  with  societies  of  the  first  or  simplest  order. 

We  cannot  in  all  cases  say  with  precision  what  constitutes 

I  simple  society ;  for,  in  common  with  products  of  evolutioa 
'generally,  societies  present  transitional  stages  which  negative 
sharp  divisions,  Aa  the  multiplying  members  of  a  group 
epi^ad  and  diverge  gradually,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  decide 
when  the  groups  into  which  they  fall  become  tlistinct.  Hero, 
inhabiting  a  barren  region,  the  descendants  of  commoa 
ancestors  have  to  divide  wliile  yet  the  constituent  families 
near  akin ;  and  there,  in  a  more  fertile  region,  the  group 

aay  hold  together  uutil  clusters  of  families  remotely  akia 
are  formed:  clusters  wiiich,  diiiusing  slowly,  are  held  by  a 
common  bond  that  slowly  weakens.     By  and  by  comes  the 

:)mpliaition  arising  from  tlie  presence  of  slaves  not  of  the 

ime  ancestry,  or  of  an  ancestry  but  distantly  allied;  and 
these,  though  they  may  not  be  jiolitical  units,  must  be  recog- 
nized as  units  sociologically  considered  Then  there  is  the 
kindred  complication  arising  where  an  invading  tribe  btn 
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comes  a  dominant  class.  Onr  only  course  is  to  regard  as 
a  simple  society,  one  which  forms  a  single  working  whole 
unsubjected  to  any  other,  and  of  which  the  parts  co-operate 
with  or  without  a  regulating  centre,  for  certain  public 
ends.  Here  is  a  table,  presenting  with  as  much  definiteness 
as  may  be,  the  chief  divisions  and  sub-divisions  of  such 
simple  societies. 


Headless. 


OccAsioiriL 
Headsuip. 


'  Nomadic, '-^(himimg)  Fnegiaos,  some  Australians, 
Wood-Veddalis,  Bushmen,  Clippings  and  Kusundas 
of  Nepal. 

Semi-tettUd : — ^most  Esquimaux. 

Settled  :—A.n£wna,  Land  Dyaks  of  Upper  Sarawak 
Kiver. 


f  Nomadic : — (hunting)  some  Australians,  Tasmaniaot. 
-i  Semi-settled: — some  Caribs. 


I 


Vague  and 
Unstable 
Hkadship. 


Sett  lea  .'—some  Uuup^  of  the  upper  Eio  NegrOb 


'^Nomadic: — (hunting)   Andamaneso,   Abipones,    BnakeSi 
Chippewajans,  (pastoral)  some  Bedouins. 

Semi-settled  .'-^Bome  Esquimaux,  Cliinooks,  Chippeiwas 
(at  present),  some  Kamschadales,  Village  Veddahs, 
Bodo  and  Dhim^s. 

Settled : — Quiana  tribes,  Mandans,  Coroados,  New 
(luinea  people,  Tannese,  Vateans,  Dyaks,  Todas, 
Kagas,  Kaieiis,  Santals. 


''Nomadic  :— 

Stable      J  Semi- sett  led: — some    Caribs,    Patagonians,    New    Oslo* 
Headbhip.   I  douians,  Kaffirs. 

^Settled: — Guaranis,  Pueblos. 


On    contemplating    these     uncivilized     societies   "which, 
tliough  alike  as  being  uncompounded,  differ  in  their  aiziea 
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and  structures,  cortain  generally-aasociatcd  traits  may  be 
noted.  Of  the  groups  without  political  organizatioDi  or 
%vith  but  vague  traces  of  it,  the  lowest  are  those  small 
wandering  ones  which  live  on  the  wild  food  sparaely  distri* 
bated  in  forests,  over  barren  tracts,  or  along  sea-shores. 
Where  small  eimple  societies  remain  without  chiefs  though 
Bettled,  it  is  where  circumstancea  allow  them  to  be  habitually 
peaceful.  Glancing  down  the  table  we  find  reason  for  infer- 
ring that  the  changes  from  the  bunting  life  to  the  pastoral, 
and  fn>ra  the  pastoral  to  the  agricultural,  favour  increase  of 
population,  the  development  of  political  oiganization,  of 
industrial  organisation,  and  of  the  arts ;  though  these  cau 
do  not  of  themselves  produce  these  results^ 


H 

o 

CO 

o 
o 


rOcrAsioxAL 
Headship. 


'^Nomadic  :^jptkMtor%i)  «omo  BedoiaiUL 
Seni-ttitUd  : — TwmeMw 


'"Jfomadie: — (htintin|r>  DftCOtiihi«  (liunting  and  paitofulj 
Ooitunciiofi,  (poftoral)  iColinuikv 


Fnstabib 

HEADSniP. 


!ij  duublj  ctnapaimd),   TtiuXom 


StABLJ! 
IIjLiDdlltP. 


Settled  :^Cl\ippew3B  (in  patt  tiiDM)^  Ciwlts,  Kun> 
dnicui,  Tupii»,  Kiiond»,  some  New  Ouitiea  pc*opte, 
Sutuatrani^  MidA^rasj  (till  reiTeutlj),  Coast  Ne^rDi>«, 
iTjland  NejcjOfB.  ^timc  Abyssintun*,  llomeric  Gn-ekx, 
Kingdoms  of  the  Heplorcli/,  Teutoiu  m  dth  oeoturj^ 
Fiioffl  of  lOtli  cjculurjr. 


^N<m<tdie  *— (pas f  oral)  Kirgh 1 1» 


8gmi*9€iil04^^~Bt«ihvajUk^,  Zulua. 

Seitlf^d  ;—XJtkVip^9,  Fijiium  (wlien  firet  risit«d),  Hi»w 
SSoitlttiiders,  Sand  with  Ifthindcre  (in  Couk*«  |jmfi)« 
Jovnnt,  Uottetirutji^  Dahoiiiiin*^  A»luint«e«,  iomi 
AbjssinittnB,  Ancient  Yueotanese,  Nirw  QrfttiwlZl 
pi'opto,  Honduxaj  peoploi  CMbaha»i  §omn  lows 
Arabi. 
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The  second  table,  given  on  the  preceding  page,  contains 
societies  which  have  passed  to  a  slight  extent,  or  consider- 
ably, or  wholly,  into  a  state  in  which  the  simple  groups  have 
their  respective  chiefs  under  a  supreme  chief.  The  stability  or 
instability  alleged  of  the  headship  in  these  cases,  refers  to  the 
headship  of  the  composite  group,  and  not  to  the  headships  of 
the  component  groups.  As  miglit  be  expected,  stability  of  this 
compound  headship  becomes  more  marked  as  the  original 
unsettled  state  passes  into  the  completely  settled  state :  the 
nomadic  life  obviously  making  it  diflScult  to  keep  the  heads 
of  groups  subordinate  to  a  general  head.  Though  not  in  all 
cases  accompanied  by  considerable  organization,  this  coales- 
cence evidently  conduces  to  oi^ganization.  The  completely- 
settled  compound  societies  are  mostly  characterized  by  divi- 
sion into  ranks,  four,  five,  or  six,  clearly  marked  off;  by 
established  ecclesiastical  arrangements ;  by  industrial  struc- 
tures that  show  advancing  division  of  labour,  general  and 
local ;  by  buildings  of  some  permanence  clustered  into  places 
of  some  size ;  and  by  improved  appliances  of  life  generally. 

In  the  succeeding  table  are  placed  societies  formed  by 
the  re-compounding  of  these  compound  groups,  or  in  which 
many  governments  of  the  types  tabulated  above  have  become 
subject  to  a  still  higher  government.  The  first  notable  fact 
is  that  these  doubly-compound  societies  are  all  completely 
settled.  Along  with  their  greater  integration  we  see  in 
many  cases,  though  not  uniformly,  a  more  elaborate  and 
stringent  political  organization.  "Where  complete  stability 
of  political  headship  over  these  doubly-compound  societies 
has  been  established,  there  is  mostly,  too,  a  developed 
ecclesiastical  hierarchy.  While  becoming  more  complex  by 
division  of  labour,  the  industrial  organization  has  in  many 
cases  assumed  a  caste  structure.  To  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
custom  has  passed  into  positive  law;  and  religious  obser- 
vances have  grown  definite,  rigid,  and  complex.  Towns  and 
roads  have  become  general;  and  considerable  progress  in 

knowledge  and  the  arts  has  taken  place. 
24 
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""  "  *),    MftliH^f     (to    fMenl 


Fijtflr^?      i>inr!!e     firei 


^xng^ma    from    l$th   to    9iU  eco- 


oenttirj* 


S9mi^Utmd:^ 


(iincA  C\>ok*f  tiine),  Ancient  Vera  Piiz  and  Bi^fiOt^ 
pctapW,  Otia^^maJjinj,  Anctoiit  Peruvian*,  Wab- 
KMkOM  (Ar»b).  Grain  (Arab),  Ancient  £g;jptijm 
Kingdoni,  EugUud  iifter  the  lOth  ccnturj, 

T\\em  remaifi  to  be  added  the  great  civilized  Bations 
mhivh  need  no  tabular  form,  since  tliey  mostly  fall  under 
^otiti  \m\il — tn*My  compound  Ancient  Mexico^  the  ABsyrian 
iUnpin^  the  Egyptian  Empire,  the  Roman  Empire,  Great 
Britaiu,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Ilnssiai  may  severally  be 
I  n^^mrdr^d  aa  liavitijjf  reached  this  stage  of  composition,  or 
piirhiqjs,  in  some  cases,  a  still  higher  stage.  Only  iu  respect 
of  the  stabiliticij  of  their  governments  may  they  possibly 
require  classing  apart — not  their  political  stabilities  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  but  their  stubilities  in  the  sense  of  con- 
tinuing to  be  the  supreme  centrea  of  these  great  aggregates. 
Bo  defining  this  trait,  the  ancient  trebly*ci impound  societies 
have  mostly  to  be  classed  as  unstable ;  and  of  the  modern^ 
the  Kingdom  of  Italy  and  the  German  Empire  have  to  be 
tested  by  time. 

Aa  already  indicated,  this  clasaitication  must  not  be  takem 
as  more  than  an  approximation  to  the  tnith.  In  some  cases 
the  data  furnished  by  travellers  and  others  are  inadequate ; 
in  some  cases  tlieir  accounts  are  conilicting;  in  some 
coses  the  composition  is  so  far  transitional  that  it  is  dim* 
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cult  to  say  tinder  which  of  two  heads  it  should  come.  Here 
the  gens  or  the  phratry  may  be  distinguished  as  a  local 
community ;  and  here  these  groups  of  near  or  remote  kins- 
men are  so  mingled  with  other  such  groups  as  practically  to 
form  parts  of  one  commimity.  Evidently  the  like  combina- 
tion of  several  such  comftiunities,  passing  through  stages  of 
increasing  cohesion,  leaves  it  sometimes  doubtful  whether 
they  are  to  be  regarded  as  many  or  as  one.  And  when,  as 
with  the  larger  social  aggregates,  there  have  been  successive 
conquests,  resulting  unions,  subsequent  dissolutions,  and  re- 
unions otherwise  composed,  the  original  lines  of  structure 
become  so  confused  or  lost  that  it  is  difScult  to  class  the 
ultimate  product. 

But  there  emerge  certain  generalizations  which  we  may 
safely  accept  The  stages  of  compounding  and  re-com- 
pounding have  to  be  passed  through  in  succession.  No 
tribe  becomes  a  nation  by  simple  growth ;  and  no  great  so- 
ciety is  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  the  smallest  societies. 
Above  the  simple  group  the  first  stage  is  a  compound  group 
inconsiderable  in  size.  The  mutual  dependence  of  parts 
which  constitutes  it  a  working  whole,  cannot  exist  without 
some  development  of  lines  of  intercourse  and  appliances  for 
combined  action ;  and  this  must  Ti>e  achieved  over  a  narrow 
area  before  it  can  be  achieved  over  a  wide  one.  When  a 
compound  society  has  been  consolidated  by  the  co-operation 
of  its  component  groups  in  war  under  a  single  head — when 
it  has  simultaneously  differentiated  somewhat  its  social 
ranks  and  industries,  and  proportionately  developed  its  arts, 
which  all  of  them  conduce  in  some  way  to  better  co-opera- 
tion, the  compound  society  becomes  practically  a  single 
one.  Other  societies  of  the  same  order,  each  having 
similarly  reached  a  stage  of  organization  alike  required  and 
made  possible  by  this  co-ordination  of  actions  throughout 
a  larger  mass,  now  form  bodies  from  which,  by  conquest 
or  by  federation  in  war,  may  be  formed  societies  of  the 
doubly-compound  type.      The    consolidation    of  the&^  \^»& 
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ai^ain  aa  accompanying  advance  of  or^nt^o^tiou  distinciive 
of  it — an  oi^'auizatioa  for  which  it  affords  the  scope  ami 
which  makes  it  practicable — an  oi-ganization  Living  a  higlier 
complexity  in  its  rtjgulative.  distributive,  and  industrial 
systems.  And  at  later  stages,  by  kindred  steps,  arise  still 
larger  aggregates  having  still  more  complex  strnctures. 
In  this  order  has  social  evolution  gone  on,  and  only  in  this 
order  does  it  aj>pt*ar  to  be  possible.  Whatever  imperfec- 
tions and  incongruities  the  above  classification  has,  do  not 
^hide  these  general  facts — that  there  are  societies  of  these 
'diflbi*ent  grades  of  composition ;  lliat  those  of  the  same 
grade  have  general  resemblances  in  their  structures;  and 
that  they  arise  iu  lae  order  shown. 


§  258.  We  pass  now  to  tlte  classificiition  based  on  anlFfce- 

kpesses  betweou  the  kinds  of  social  activity  which  predomi- 

"nate,  and  on  the  resulting  unlikenesses  of  organization.     The 

two  social  types  thus  essentially  contrasted  are  the  militant 

and  the  industrial 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  no  definite  aeparation  of 
these  can  he  made.  Excluding  a  few  simple  groups  such 
as  the  Esquimaux,  inhabiting  places  where  tliey  are  safe 
from  invasion,  all  societies,  simple  and  compound,  are  occa- 
sionally or  habitually  in  antagonism  with  other  societies ; 
anil,  as  we  have  seen,  tend  to  evolve  structures  for  carrying 
on  offensive  and  defensive  actions.  At  the  same  time  sus- 
sntation  is  necessary ;  and  there  is  always  an  organization, 
sliglit  or  decided,  for  achieving  iU  But  while  th» 
[two  systems  in  social  organisms,  as  in  individujil  organ- 
Bms,  co-exist  in  all  but  the  rudimentary  forms,  they  vary 
immensely  in  the  ratios  they  beai*  to  one  another.  In  some 
cases  the  structures  canying  on  external  actions  are  largely 
developed ;  the  sustaining  system  exist3  solely  for  their 
benefit;  and  the  activities  are  miUtantw  In  other  cases 
^ere  i^  predominance  of  the  structun^s  carrying  on  ciis- 
t^itatioE',  oftcnsivQ  and  defensive  structures  are  main* 
tmued  only  tg  protect  them;  and  the  activities  are  indtis- 
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trial  At  the  one  extreme  we  have  those  warlike  tribes 
which,  subsisting  mainly  by  the  chase,  make  the  appliances 
for  dealing  with  enemies  serve  also  for  procuring  food, 
and  have  sustaining  systems  represented  only  by  their 
women,  who  are  their  slave-classes;  wliile,  at  the  other 
extreme  we  have  the  type,  as  yet  only  partially  evolved, 
in  which  the  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  commercial 
organizations  form  the  chief  part  of  the  society,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  external  enemies,  the  appliances  for  offence  and 
defence  are  either  rudimentary  or  absent.  Transitional  as 
are  nearly  all  the  societies  we  have  to  study,  we  may  yet 
clearly  distinguish  the  constitutional  traits  of  these  opposite 
types,  characterized  by  predominance  of  the  outer  and  inner 
systems  respectively. 

Having  glanced  at  the  two  thus  placed  in  contrast,  it  will 
be  most  convenient  to  contemplate  each  by  itself. 

§  2o9.  As  before  pointed  out,  the  militant  type  is  one 
in  which  the  army  is  the  nation  mobilized  wliile  the  nation 
is  the  quiescent  army,  and  which,  therefore,  acquires  a 
structure  common  to  army  and  nation.  We  sliall  most 
clearly  understand  its  nature  by  observing  in  detail  this 
parallelism  between  the  military  organization  and  the  social 
organization  at  large. 

Already  we  have  had  ample  proof  that  centralized  control 
is  the  primary  trait  acquired  by  every  body  of  fighting 
men,  be  it  horde  of  savages,  band  of  brigands,  or  mass  of 
soldiers.  And  this  centralized  control,  necessitated  during 
war,  characterizes  the  government  during  peace.  Among 
the  uncivilized  there  is  a  marked  tendency  for  the  military 
chief  to  become  also  the  political  head  (the  medicine  man 
being  his  only  competitor);  and  in  a  conquering  race  of 
savages  his  political  headship  becomes  fixed.  In  semi- 
civilized  societies  the  conquering  commander  and  the  despotic 
king  are  the  same;  and  they  remain  the  same  in  civilized 
societies  down  to  late  timea    The  connexion  is  well  «L<^^w 
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where  in  tlie  same  race,  along  with  a  contrast  between  the 
habitual  activities  we  find  couti'asted  forma  of  government. 
Thus  the  powers  of  the  patriarchal  chiefs  of  Katfir  tribes  are 
not  great;  but  the  Zuhis,  who  have  become  a  conijuering 
division  of  the  Kaflii^,  are  under  an  absolute  monarclL  Of 
advanced  savages  the  Fijians  may  be  named  as  well  showing 
Uiis  relation  between  habitual  war  and  despotic  rule ;  the  per- 
sons and  property  of  8u1>jecta  are  entirely  at  the  kings  or 
chiefs  disposal  We  have  seen  that  it  is  the  same  in  tho 
warlike  African  states,  Dahomey  and  Ashantee.  The  ancient 
llexicixns,  agjiin,  wliose  highest  profession  was  that  of  aims, 
and  whose  eligible  prince  became  king  only  by  feats  in  war, 
had  an  autocratic  government,  which,  according  to  Clavigero, 
bccatne  more  stringent  as  the  t«.Tritnry  was  enlai^ed 
by  conquest.  Similarly,  the  unmitigated  despotism 
under  which  the  Peruvians  lived,  had  been  established 
during  tho  spread  of  the  Ynca  conquests.  And  that  race 
is  not  the  cause,  we  are  shown  by  this  recurrence  in  an- 
cient America  of  a  relation  so  familiar  in  ancient  stat-es 
ot*  the   Old  World-  The  absoluteness  of  a  com- 

mandcr-in-cliief  goes  along  with  absolute  control  exercised 
by  liis  genemls  over  their  subordinates,  and  by  their  sub- 
r^krdinates  over  the  men  under  them :  all  are  slaves  to  those 
above  and  despots  to  those  below.  This  structure  repeata 
itself  in  tlie  accompanying  social  arrangements.  There  are 
precise  gradations  of  i*ank  in  the  community  and  complete 
submission  of  each  rank  to  the  ranks  above  it*  We  see 
this  in  the  society  akeatly  instanced  as  showing  among 
advanced  savages  the  development  of  the  militant  type. 
In  Fiji  six  classes  are  enumerated,  from  king  down  to  slaves, 
as  sharply  marked  off  Similarly  in  Madt^ja^car,  whor*3 
despotism  has  been  in  late  times  establishod  by  war,  there 
are  several  gi*ades  and  castes.  Among  the  Dahomims, 
given  in  eo  great  a  degree  to  bloodshed  of  all  kinds, 
"the  army,  or,  what  is  nearly  synonymous,  the  nation,** 
fiuys   liurton,  "  is  divided,  both  male  and  female,  into  two 
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wings;"  and  then,  of  the  various  ranks  enumerated,  all  are 
characterized  as  legally  islaves  of  the  king.  In  Ashantee, 
too,  where  his  officers  are  required  to  die  when  the  king 
dies,  we  have  a  kindred  condition.  Of  old,  among  the  ag- 
gressive Persians,  grades  were  strongly  marked.  So  was  it  in 
warlike  ancient  Mexico:  besides  three  classes  of  nobility, 
and  besides  the  mercantile  classes,  there  were  three  agricul- 
tural classes  down  to  the  serfs — all  in  precise  subordination. 
In  Peru,  also,  below  the  Ynca  there  were  grades  of  nobility 
— fiords  over  lords.  Moreover,  in  each  town  the  inhabi- 
tants were  registered  in  decades  under  a  decurion,  five 
of  these  under  a  superior,  two  such  under  a  higher  one, 
five  of  these  centurions  under  a  head,  two  of  these 
heads  under  one  who  thus  ruled  a  thousand  men,  and 
for  every  ten  thousand  there  was  a  governor  of  Ynca  race : 
the  political  rule  being  thus  completely  regimental. 
Till  lately,  another  illustration  was  furnished  by  Japan.  That 
there  were  kindred,  if  less  elaborate,  structures  in  ancient 
militant  states  of  the  Old  World,  scarcely  needs  saying; 
and  that  like  structures  were  repeated  in  mediaeval  times, 
when  a  large  nation  like  France  had  under  the  monarch 
several  grades  of  feudal  lords,  vassals  to  those  above  and 
suzerains  to  those  below,  with  serfs  under  the  lowest,  again 
shows  us  that  everywhere  the  militant  type  has  sharply- 
marked  social  gradations  as  it  has  sharply-marked  military 
gradations.  Along  with  this  natural  government 

there  goes  a  like  form  of  supernatural  government  I  do 
not  mean  merely  that  in  the  ideal  other-worlds  of  mili- 
tant societies,  the  ranks  and  powers  are  conceived  as  like 
those  of  the  real  world  around,  though  this  also  is  to  bo 
noted ;  but  I  refer  to  the  militant  character  of  the  religion. 
Ever  in  antagonism  with  other  societies,  the  life  is  a  life  of 
enmity  and  the  religion  a  religion  of  enmity.  The  duty  of 
blood-revenge,  most  sacred  of  all  with  the  savage,  continues 
to  be  the  dominant  duty  as  the  militant  type  of  society 
evolves.    The  chief,  baulked  of  his  vengeance,  dies  enjoiuixsL^^ 
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bis  sinMcssoTs  to  avenge  him ;  his  gliost  is  propitiated  by 
fulfilling  his  coramantls ;  the  slaying  of  his  enemies  liecotneis 
the  highest  action ;  trophies  are  brought  to  his  grave  in 
token  of  fulfilment;  and, as  tradition  grows,  he  becomes  the 
god  worshipped  with  bloo<ly  sacrifices.  Everywliere  we 
find  evidence.  The  Fijians  olfer  the  bodies  of  tlieir  victims 
killed  in  war  to  the  war-god  before  cooking  them.  In 
Dahomey,  w^here  the  militant  type  is  so  far  developed  that 
women  are  warriors,  men  are  almost  daily  sacriiiced  by  the 
monarrh  to  please  Ids  dead  father;  and  the  ghosJs  of  old 
kiti^s  are  invoked  for  aid  in  war  by  blood  sprinkled  on  their 
tombs.  The  war-god  of  the  Mexicans  (originally  a  con- 
queror), the  mo?t  revered  of  tli  '  hr»<l  hi^  idol  fed  with 
human  flesh:  wars  bt^ing  un<  u  t<:>  supply  him  with 
victims.  And  similarly  in  Peru,  where  tliere  were  habitual 
human  sacrifices,  men  taken  captive  were  immolated  to  the 
father  of  the  Yncas,  the  Sun.  IIuw  militant  societiea  of  old 
in  the  East  similarly  evolved  deities  who  were  similarly 
propitiated  by  bloody  rites,  neetls  merely  indicating.  Habit- 
ually theii'  mythologies  represent  gods  as  conquerors; 
habitually  their  gods  are  named  "  the  strong  one/*  **  the 
destroyer/'  "  the  avenger,*'  •'  god  of  battles,**  **  lonl  of  hostSj** 
**mau  of  war,**  and  so  forth.  As  we  read  in  Assyiian 
inscriptions,  wai's  were  commenced  by  their  alleged  will; 
and,  as  we  I'ead  elsewhere,  peoples  vvxtc  massacred  wholesale 
in  professed  obedience  to  them.  How  its  theological  govem- 
mcut,  like  its  politick  government,  is  essentially  military, 
we  see  even  in  late  and  qualified  forms  of  the  militant  type ; 
for  down  to  the  present  time  absolute  subordination,  like 
that  of  soldier  to  commander,  is  the  supreme  virtue,  and 
disobedience  the  crime  for  which  eternal  torture  is  threat- 
ened. Similarly  with  the  accompanying  ecclesias- 
tical organization.  Generally  where  the  mibtant  type  is 
highly  developed,  the  j»oUtical  head  and  the  ecclesiastical  head 
identical — the  king,  chief  descendant  of  bis  ancestor  who 
become  a  god,  is  also  chief  propitiator  of  him«    It  was 
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80  in  ancient  Pern;  and  in  Acolhuacan  (Mexico)  the 
high-priest  was  the  king's  second  son.  The  Egyptian 
wall-paintings  show  us  kings  performing  sacrifices;  as  do 
also  the  Assyrian.  Babylonian  records  harmonize  with 
Hebrew  traditions  in  telling  us  of  priest-kings.  In  Lydia 
it  was  the  same :  Croesus  was  king  and  priest  In  Sparta, 
too,  the  kings,  while  military  chiefs,  were  also  high  priests ; 
and  a  trace  of  the  like  original  relation  existed  in  Home. 
A  system  of  subordination  essentially  akin  to  the  mili- 
tary, has  habitually  characterized  the  accompanying  priest- 
hoods. The  Fijians  have  an  hereditary  priesthood  form- 
ing a  hierarchy.  In  Tahiti,  where  the  high-priest  was  often 
royal,  there  were  grades  of  hereditary  priests  belonging  to 
each  social  rank.  In  ancient  Mexico  the  priesthoods  of 
different  gods  had  different  ranks,  and  there  were  three 
ranks  within  each  priesthood ;  and  in  ancient  Peru,  besides 
the  royal  chief  priest,  there  were  priests  of  the  conquering 
race  set  over  various  classes  of  inferior  priests.  A  like  type 
of  structure,  with  subjection  of  rank  to  rank,  has  characterized 
priesthoods  in  the  ancient  and  modern  belligerent  societies  of 
the  Old  World.  A  kind  of  government  essentially 

the  same  is  traceable  throughout  the  sustaining  organization 
also,  so  long  as  the  social  type  remains  predominantly 
militant.  Beginning  with  simple  societies  in  which  the 
slave-class  furnishes  the  warrior-class  with  the  necessaries  of 
life,  we  have  already  seen  that  during  subsequent  stages  of 
evolution  the  industrial  part  of  the  society  continues  to  be 
essentially  a  permanent  commissariat,  existing  solely  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  governmental-military  structures, 
and  having  left  over  for  itself  only  enough  for  bare  mainte- 
nance. Hence  the  development  of  political  regulation  over 
its  activities,  has  been  in  fact  the  extension  throughout  it  of 
that  military  rule  which,  as  a  permanent  commissariat,  it 
naturally  had.  An  extreme  instance  is  i  umished  us  by  the 
ancient  Peruvians,  whose  politiccd  and  industrial  govem- 
znenta  were  identical — whose  kinds  and  quantities  of  labour 
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for  every  class  in  every  locality,  were  pnesciibed  by  lal 
enforced  by  State-officers — who  had  work  legally  dictated 
even  for  their  young  children,  their  blind,  and  their  lame, 
and  who  were  publicly  chaattsed  for  idleness:  regimental 
discipline  being  applied  to  industry  just  as  our  modei!i 
advocate  of  strong  government  would  have  it  now.  The  hite 
Jajianese  system,  comphitcly  military  in  origin  and  nature 
similarly  permeated  industry;  great  and  small  things- 
houses,  shipa,  down  even  to  mats^ — were  prescribed  in  tl^eii 
8tructui*e3*  In  the  warlike  monarchy  of  Madagascar  the 
urtizan  classes  are  in  the  employ  of  government,  and  no  nmn 
can  change  his  occupation  or  Ideality  under  pain  of  death. 
Without  multiplication  of  cases,  these  typical  ones,  reminding 
the  reader  of  the  extent  to  which  even  in  modern  figliting 
States  industrial  activities  axe  officially  regulated,  will 
sufficiently  show  the  principle.  Not  industry  only, 

but  life  at  lai'ge,  is,  in  militant  societies,  subject  to  kindred 
discipline.  Before  its  recent  collapse  the  government  of 
Japan  enforced  sumptuary  laws  on  each  class,  mercantile  and 
other,  up  to  the  provincial  governors,  who  must  rise,  dine,  go 
out,  give  audience,  and  retire  to  rest  at  prescribed  hours; 
id  the  native  literaiure  specifics  regulations  of  a  scarcely 
edible  minuteness.  In  ancient  Peru,  officers  **  minutely 
inspected  the  houses,  to  see  that  the  man,  as  well  as  his 
wife,  kept  the  household  in  proper  order,  and  preserved  a 
due  state  of  discipline  among  tlieir  children;'*  and  house- 
holders were  I'ewarded  or  chastised  accordingly.  Among  the 
Egyptians  of  old  each  person  had,  at  fixed  intervals,  to  repor 
to  the  local  auth<*rity  his  name,  abode,  and  mode  of  livingil 
Sparta,  too,  yields  an  example  of  a  society  specially 
nrganiised  for  oflence  and  defence,  in  whidi  the  private  con«» 
duct  of  citizens  in  all  its  details  was  under  public  coutrol^i 
enforced  by  spies  and  censors.  Though  regulations  so 
striugent  have  not  characterized  the  militant  type  in  motQ 
rec^ent  ages,  yet  we  need  but  recall  the  laws  regulating  foe 
and  dress,  the  restmints  on  locomotion,  the  prohibitions  of 
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some  games  and  dictation  of  others,  to  indicate  the  parallelism 
of  principle.  Even  now  where  the  military  organization  has 
been  kept  in  vigour  by  military  activities,  as  in  France,  we 
are  shown  by  the  peremptory  control  of  journals  and  sup- 
pression of  meetings,  by  the  regimental  uniformity  of 
education,  by  the  official  administration  of  the  fine  arts,  the 
way  in  which  its  characteristic  regulating  system  ramifies 
everywhere.  And  then,  lastly,  is  to  be  noted  the 

theory  concerning  the  relation  between  the  State  and  the 
individual,  with  its  accompanying  sentiment.  This  stnicturc, 
which  adapts  a  society  for  combined  action  against  other 
societies,  is  associated  with  the  belief  that  its  members  exist 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  and  not  the  whole  for  the  benefit "" 
of  its  members.  As  in  an  army  tlie  liberty  of  the  soldier  is 
denied  and  only  his  duty  as  a  member  of  the  mass  insisted 
on ;  as  in  a  permanently  encamped  army  like  the  Spartan 
nation,  the  laws  recognize  no  personal  interests,  but  patriotic 
ones  only ;  so  in  tlie  militant  typo  throughout,  the  claims  of 
the  unit  are  nothing  and  the  claims  of  the  aggregate  every- 
thing. Absolute  subjection  to  authority  is  the  supreme 
virtue  and  resistance  to  it  a  crime.  Other  ofl'ences  may  be 
condoned,  but  disloyalty  is  an  unpardonable  offence.  If  we 
take  the  sentiments  of  the  sanguinary  Fijians,  among  whom 
loyalty  is  so  intense  that  a  man  stands  unbound  to  be 
knocked  on  the  head,  himself  saying  that  what  the  king  wills 
must  be  done ;  or  those  of  the  Dahomans,  among  whom  the 
highest  officials  are  the  king's  slaves,  and  on  his  decease  his 
women  sacrifice  one  another  that  they  may  all  follow  him;  or 
those  of  the  ancient  Peruvians,  among  whom  with  a  dead 
Ynca,  or  great  Curaca,  were  buried  alive  his  favourite  at- 
tendants and  wives  that  they  might  go  to  serve  him  in  tlie 
other  world ;  or  those  of  the  ancient  Persians,  among  whom 
a  father,  seeing  his  innocent  son  shot  by  the  king  in  pure 
wantonness,  "  felicitated  "  the  king  "  on  the  excellence  of  his 
archery,"  and  among  whom  bastinadoed  subjects  "declared 
themselves  delighted  because  his  majesty  had  condescended 
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to  I'ecollect  them ;  *'  w©  are  anfficiently  ahowa  tlmt  in  tbi« 
social  type^  Uie  sentiment  which  prompts  assertion  of  per- 
sonal riglits  in  opposition  to  a  ruling  power,  scarc^h 

Thus    the    trait    characterizing    the    militant     -  '^ 

thi'oughout,  ifi  that  its  unita  are  coerced  into  their  variona 
combined  actions.  As  the  soldier's  will  is  so  suspondeJ  that 
he  becomes  in  everything  the  agent  of  his  officer's  will;  so  is 
the  will  of  the  citizen  in  all  transactions,  private  and  public, 
-overruled  by  that  of  the  government.  The  co-operation  hg^M 
which  the  life  of  the  militant  society  is  maintained,  is  ■» 
compnhf/nj  co-operation.  Tfie  social  structure  adapted  fur 
dealing  with  siin-oundiMg  hostile  societies  is  under  a  cen- 
tralized regulating  system,  to  which  all  the  parts  are  com- 
pletely subject ;  just  as  in  the  individual  organism  the  outer 
organs  are  completely  subject  to  the  chief  nervous  centre; 

§  260,  The  traits  of  the  industrial  type  have  to  be  general- 
ised fmm  inadequate  and  entJinglcd  data.  Antagonism 
more  or  less  crmstant  with  otlier  societies,  having  beeiy 
almost  everywhere  and  always  the  condition  of  each  society,! 
a  social  structure  fitted  for  offence  and  defence  exists  in 
nearly  all  cases,  and  disguises  the  structure  which  social 
sustcntation  alone  otherwise  originates.  Such  conception  m 
may  be  formed  of  it  has  to  be  formed  from  what  we  find  in 
the  few  simple  societies  which  have  been  habitually  ]  1, 

and  in  the  advanced  compound  societies  wliicb,  thoti^ 
habitually  militant,  have  l>ecome  gradually  less  so. 

Already  I  have  referred  to  the  chiefiess  Arafura^^  living 
in  **  peace  and  brotherly  love  with  one  another/*  of  whom  w*o 
are  told  that  **  they  recognize  the  right  of  pioperty  in  the 
f idlest  sense  of  the  word,  without  thei^e  being  any  authority 
among  them  than  the  decisions  of  their  elders,  according  to 
the  customs  of  their  forefathers.**  That  is,  there  has  grown 
up  a  recognition  of  mutual  claims  and  personal  rights,  with 
voluntary  submission  to  a  tacitly-elected  represent^tivo 
government  formed  of  the  moat  experienced.     Among  tho 
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Todas  *'who  lead  a  peaceful,  tmnquil  life/'  disputes  are 
"settled  either  by  arbitration'*  or  by  "a  council  of  fiva" 
The  amiable  Bodo  and  Dhimals,  said  to  be  wholly  unmilitary, 
display  an  essentially-free  social  form.  They  have  nothing 
but  powerless  head  men,  and  are  without  slaves  or  servants ; 
but  they  give  mutual  assistance  in  clearing  ground  and  house- 
building: there  is  voluntary  exchange  of  services — giving  of 
equivalents  of  labour.  The  Mishmis  again,  described  as  quiet, 
inoflfensive,  not  warlike,  and  only  occasionally  uniting  in  self- 
defence,  have  scarcely  any  political  organization.  Their  village 
communities  under  merely  nominal  chiefs  acknowledge  no 
common  chief  of  the  tribe,  and  the  rule  is  democratic:  crimes 
are  judged  by  an  assembly.  Naturally  few,  if  any, 

cases  occur  in  which  societies  of  this  type  have  evolved  into 
larger  societies  without  passing  into  the  militant  type ;  for, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  consolidation  of  simple  aggregates  into 
a  compound  aggregate  habitually  results  from  war,  defensive 
or  offensive,  which,  if  continued,  evolves  a  centralized  authority 
with  its  coercive  institutions.  The  Pueblos,  however,  indus- 
trious and  peaceful  agriculturists,  who,  building  their  unique 
villages,  or  compound  houses  containing  2,000  people,  in 
such  ways  as  to  "  wall  out  black  barbarism,"  fight  only  when 
invaded,  show  us  a  democratic  form  of  government :  "  the 
governor  and  his  council  are  elected  annually  by  the  people." 
The  case  of  Samoa,  too,  may  be  named  as  showing  to  some 
extent  how,  in  one  of  these  compound  communities  where 
the  warlike  activity  is  now  not  considerable,  decline  in  the 
rigidity  of  political  control  has  gone  along  with  some  evolu- 
tion of  the  industrial  type.  Chiefs  and  minor  heads,  partly 
hereditary,  partly  elective,  are  held  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  affairs:  there  are  village-parliaments  and  district-parlia- 
ments. Along  with  this  we  find  a  considerably-developed 
sustaining  organization  separate  from  the  political — masters 
who  have  apprentices,  employ  journeymen,  and  pay  wages ; 
and  when  payment  for  work  is  inadequate,  there  are  even 
strikes  upheld  by  a  tacit  trades-unionism.  Passing 
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to  more  evolved  societies  it  mnst  be  observed,  first,  that  tJio 
distinctive  traits  of  the  iodustrial  type  do  not  become  markod, 
even  where  the  industrial  activity  is  con-'  '  ,  so  lonj» 
hs  the   industrial   government  remains  i<li  with  the 

political  In  Pbcenicia,  for  example,  the  foreign  wholesale 
trade  seems  to  have  belonged  mostly  to  the  State,  the  kings» 
and  the  nobles.  Ezekiel  describes  the  king  of  Tyrus  aa  a 
prurient  commercial  prince,  who  finds  out  the  precious  metala 
in  their  hidden  seats,  enriches  himself  by  getting  tbem. 
and  increases  these  riches  by  traffic.  Clearly,  where  the 
political  and  military  heads  have  thus  themselves  l>ecome  the 
heads  of  the  industrial  organisation,  the  traits  distinctiro  of 
it  are  prevented  from  showing  tliemselves*  Of  ancient 
societies  to  be  named  in  connexion  with  the  relation  between 
industrial  activities  and  free  institutions,  Athens  will  be  at 
once  thought  of;  and,  by  continst  with  other  Greek  States, 
it  showed  this  relation  aa  clearly  as  can  be  expected.  Up 
to  the  time  of  Solon  all  these  communities  were  under 
either  oligarchies  or  despots.  TJiose  of  them  in  which  war 
continued  to  be  the  honoured  occupation  while  industry 
was  despised^  retained  this  political  type;  but  in  Athens, 
where  industry  was  regarded  with  comparative  respecdi 
where  it  was  encouraged  by  Solon,  and  whera  immi^l 
giant  artizans  found  a  home»  there  grew  up  an  industrial 
organizfition  which  distinguished  the  Athenian  society 
from  adjacent  societies,  while  it  was  also  distinguished  Uot 
them  by  those  democratic  institutions  that  simnltAneously 
developed.  Turning   to  later  times,   Uie   relatic 

between  a  social  n^nie  predominantly  industrial  and  a  lea 
coercive  form  of  rule,  is  shown  \i&  by  the  Hanse  Towns, 
by  the  towns  of  the  Low  Cotintries  out  of  which  the  Dut^h 
Republic  ai-ose,  and  in  high  degrees  by  ourselves,  by  the 
United  States,  and  by  our  colonieii.  Along  with  wars  lesa 
fref|uent  and  these  carried  on  at  a  distance ;  and  along  with 
an  accompanying  growth  of  agriculture,  manufactnrea,  and 
comraeice,  beyond  that  of  continental  states  more  military 
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in  habit ;  th^re  has  gone  in  England  a  development  of  free 
institutions.  As  further  implying  that  the  two  are  related 
as  cause  and  consequence,  there  may  be  noted  the  fact  that 
the  regions  whence  changes  towards  greater  political  liberty 
have  come,  are  the  leading  industrial  regions ;  and  that  rural 
districts,  less  characterized  by  constant  trading  transactions, 
have  retained  longer  the  earlier  type  with  its  appropriate 
sentiments  and  ideas.  In  the  form  of  ecclesiastical 

government  we  see  parallel  changes.      Where  the  industrial 
activities  and  structures  evolve,  this  branch  of  the  regulating 
system,  no  longer  as  in  the  militant  type  a  rigid  hierarchy 
little  by  little  loses  strength,  while  there  grows  up  one  of  a 
different  kind:   sentiments  and  institutions  both  relaxing. 
Eight  of  private  judgment  in  religious  matters  gradually  ' 
establishes  itself  along  with  establishment  of  political  rights. 
In  place  of  a  uniform  belief  imperatively  enforced,  there 
come  multiform  beliefs  voluntarily  accepted ;  and  the  ever- 
multiplying  bodies  espousing  these  beliefs,  instead  of  being 
governed  despotically,  govern  themselves  after  a  manner 
more  or  less  representative.      Military  conformity  coercively 
maintained  gives  place  to  a  varied   non-conformity  main- 
tained by  willing  union.  The  industrial  organiza- 
tion itself,  which  thus  as  it  becomes  predominant  affects  all 
the  rest,  of  course  shows  us  in  an  especial  degree  this  change 
of  structure.     From  the  primitive  condition  under  which  the 
master  maintains  slaves  to  work  for  him,  there  is  a  transi- 
tion through  stages  of  increasing  freedom  to  a  condition  like 
our  own,  in  which  all  who  work  and  employ,  buy  and  sell, 
are  entirely  independent ;  and  in  which  there  is  an  unchecked 
power  of  forming  unions  that  rule  themselves  on  democratic 
principles.     Combinations  of  w^orkmen  and  counter-combina- 
tions  of    employers,   no    less    than  political  societies  and 
leagues  for  carrying  on  this  or  that  agitation,  show  us  the 
representative  mode  of  government ;  which  characterizes  also 
every  joint-stock  company,  for  mining,  banking,  railway- 
making,  or  other  commercial  enterprise.  Further, 
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we  aee  that  a<i  in  the  militant  type  the  mode  of  rogiilation 
ramifiea  into  all  minor  departmenta  of  social  activity^  ao  here 
does  tlie  industrial    mode    of   regulation,      it  '        ^ 

objects  are  achieved  by  spontaneously-evolved  l  ^j 

of  citizens  governed  representatively.  Tlie  tendency  to  this 
kind  of  organization  is  so  ingrained  that  for  every  pM»po«ed 
ad  the  proposed  means  is  a  society  ruled  by  an  elected  com- 
mittee headed  hy  an  elected  chairman — ^philanthropic  asso* 
clations  of  multitudinous  kinds,  literary  institutions,  libraries^ 
clube^  bodies  for  fostering  the  various  sciences  and  arts,  eta, 
etc  Along  with  all  which  traits  there  go  senti* 

ments  and  ideas  concerning  the  relation  between  the  citizen 
and  the  State,  opposite  to  those  accompanying  the  militant 
typa  In  place  of  the  doctrine  that  the  duty  of  obedience  to 
the  governing  agent  is  unqualified,  there  arises  the  doctrine 
that  the  will  of  the  citizens  is  supreme  and  the  governing 
agent  exists  merely  to  carry  out  their  wilL  Thus  sub- 
oixiinated  in  position,  the  it?-giilftting  power  is  also  restricted 
in  range*  Instead  of  having  an  autliority  extending  over 
actions  of  all  kinds,  it  is  shut  out  from  large  classes  of 
actions.  Its  control  over  ways  of  living  in  respect  to  food, 
clothing,  amusements,  is  repudiated ;  it  is  not  allowed  to  dictat 
modes  of  production  nor  to  regulate  trade.  Nor  is 

this  alL  It  becomes  a  duty  to  resist  iiiesponsible  govern- 
ment, and  also  to  resist  the  excesses  of  responsible  govern- 
ment. There  arises  a  tendency  in  minorities  to  disobey  even 
the  legislature  deputed  by  the  majority,  when  it  interferes  in 
certain  ways  ;  and  their  oppositions  to  laws  they  condemn  bBw 
inequitable,  from  time  to  time  cause  abolitions  of  them* 
With  which  changes  of  political  theory  and  accompanying 
sentiment,  is  joined  a  belief,  implied  or  avowed,  that  the 
combined  actions  of  the  social  aggregate  have  for  their  end 
to  maintain  the  conditions  under  which  individual  lives  may 
be  satisfactorily  carried  on ;  in  place  of  the  old  belief  tha 
individual  lives  have  for  their  end  the  maintenance  of  tldj^ 
aggregate's  combined  actions. 
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Tliese  pervading  traits  in  which  the  industrial  type  differs 
80  widely  from  the  militant  type,  originate  in  those  relations 
of  individuals  implied  by  industrial  activities,  which  are 
wholly  unlike  those  implied  by  militant  activities.  All 
trading  transactions,  whether  between  masters  and  workmen, 
buyers  and  sellers  of  commodities,  or  professional  men  and 
those  they  aid,  are  effected  by  free  exchange.  For  some 
benejBt  which  A's  business  enables  him  to  give,  B  willingly 
yields  up  an  equivalent  benefit:  if  not  in  the  form  of  some- 
thing he  has  produced,  then  in  the  form  of  money  gained  by 
his  occupation.  This  relation,  in  which  the  mutual  rendering 
of  services  is  unforced  and  neither  individual  subordinated, 
becomes  the  predominant  relation  throughout  society  in  pro- 
portion as  the  industrial  activities  predominate.  Daily 
determining  the  thoughts  and  sentiments,  daily  disciplining  n 
all  in  asserting  their  own  claims  while  forcing  them  to 
recognize  the  correlative  claims  of  others,  it  produces  social  j 
units  whose  mental  structures  and  habits  mould  social  ] 
arrangements  into  corresponding  forms.  There  results  a  J 
type  characterized  throughout  by  that  same  individual 
freedom  which  every  commercial  transaction  implies.  The 
co-operation  by  which  the  multiform  activities  of  the  society 
are  carried  on,  becomes  a  voluntary  co-operation.  And  while 
the  developed  sustaining  system  which  gives  to  a  social 
organism  the  industrial  type,  acquires  for  itself,  like  the 
developed  sustaining  system  of  an  animal,  a  regulating 
apparatus  of  a  diffused  or  uncentralized  kind ;  it  tends  also 
to  decentralize  the  primary  regulating  apparatus,  by  making 
it  derive  from  more  numerous  classes  its  deputed  powers. 

§  261.  The  essential  traits  of  these  two  social  types  are  in 
most  cases  obscured,  both  by  the  antecedents  and  by  the  co- 
existing circumstances.  Eveiy  society  has  been,  at  each  past 
period,  and  is  at  present,  conditioned  in  a  way  more  or  less 
unlike  the  ways  in  which  othera  have  been  ^nd  are  con- 
ditioned.   Hence  the  production  of  structures  characterizing 
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one  or  other  of  these  opposed  types,  is,  in  erery  infitanro, 
farthei^cl,  or  hindered,  or  modified,  iu  a  special  mnuncr. 

bserve  the  several  kinds  of  causes, 

'  TJiere  is,  first,  the  deeply-organized  character  of  the  par* 
ticular  race,  coming  down  from  those  pre-historiD  times 
during  wliich  the  diffusion  of  mankind  and  differeotiatioa  of 
the  varieties  of  man,  took  place.  Very  dithcult  to  chan^, 
this  must  in  every  case  qualify  diflerently  the  tendency 
towards  assumption  of  either  type. 

There  is,  next,  the  effect  due  to  the  immediately-preceding 
mode  of  life  and  social  type.  Nearly  always  the  society 
we  have  to  study  contains  decayed  institutions  and  habits 
belonging  to  an  ancestral  society  otherwise  ciroumstancal; 
and  these  pervert  mom  or  less  the  effects  of  circumstances 
subsequently  existing. 

Again,  there  are  the  peculiarities  of  the  habitat  in  respect 
#f  contour,  soil,  climate,  flora,  fauna,  severally  affecting  in 
one  mode  or  other  the  activities,  whether  militant  or  indus- 
trial ;  and  sevenilly  hindering  or  aiding,  in  some  special  way, 
the  development  of  either  tyf>ev 

Yet  I'urtlier,  there  are  the  complications  caused  by  tho 
particular  organizations  and  practices  of  surrounding  socie- 
ties.    For,  supposing  the  amount  of  offensive  or  defensive  ^ 
action  to  be  the  same,  the  nature  of  it  depends  in  each  cas«g^| 
on  the  nature  of  the  antagonist  action ;  and  hence  its  reac-^^ 
tive  effects  on  structure  vary   witli  the   character  of  the 
antagonist     Add  to  this  tlmt  direct  imitation  of  adjacent 
societies  is  a  factor  of  some  moment. 

There  remains  to  be  named  an  element  of  complication 
mnrc  potent  perhaps  than  any  of  these — one  which  of  itself 
often  goes  far  to  determine  the  type  as  mUitant,  and  which 
in  every  case  profoundly  modifies  the  social  arrangements.  I 
refer  to  the  mixture  of  races  cau.sed  by  conquest  or  otherwise. 
We  may  properly  treat  of  it  separately  under  the  head  of 
social  constitution — not,  of  course,  constitution  politically 
understood,  but  constitution  undei'stood  as  referring  to  the 
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relative  homogeneity  or  heterogeneity  of  the  units  constituting 
the  social  aggregate. 

§  262.  As  the  nature  of  the  aggregate,  partially  determined 
by  environing  conditions,  is  in  other  respects  determined  by 
the  natures  of  its  units,  where  its  units  are  of  diverse  natuiijs 
the  degrees  of  contrast  between  the  two  or  more  kinds  of 
them,  and  the  degrees  of  union  among  them,  must  greatly 
affect  the  results.  Are  they  of  unallied  races  or  of  races  near 
akin ;  and  do  they  remain  separate  or  do  they  mix  ? 

Clearly  where  it  has  happened  that  a  conquering  race, 
continuing  to  govern  a  subject  race,  has  developed  the  mili- 
tant regulating  system  throughout  the  whole  social  stmcture, 
and  for  ages  habituated  its  units  to  compulsory  co-operation 
— ^where  it  has  also  happened  that  the  correlative  ecclesias- 
tical system  with  its  appropriate  cult,  has  given  to  absolute 
subordination  tlio  religious  sanction — ^and  especially  where, 
as  in  China,  each  individual  is  educated  by  the  governing 
power  and  stamped  with  the  appropriate  ideas  of  duty  which 
it  is  heresy  to  question ;  it  becomes  impossible  for  any  con- 
siderable change  to  be  wrouglit  in  the  social  structure  by 
other  influences.  It  is  the  law  of  all  organization  that  as  it 
becomes  complete  it  becomes  rigid.  Only  where  incomplete- 
ness implies  a  remaining  plasticity,  is  it  possible  for  the  type 
to  develop  from  the  original  militant  form  to  the  form  which 
industrial  activity  generates.  Especially  where  the 

two  races,  contrasted  in  their  natures,  do  not  mix,  social  co- 
operation implies  a  compulsory  regulating  system:  the 
militant  form  of  structure  which  the  dominant  impose 
ramifies  throughout.  Ancient  Peru  furnished  an  extreme 
case;  and  the  Ottoman  empire  may  be  instanced.  Social 
constitutions  of  this  kind,  in  which  races  having  aptitudes 
for  forming  unlike  structures  co-exist,  are  in  states  of  imstable 
equilibrium.  Any  considerable  shock  dissolves  the  organiza- 
tion ;  and  in  the  absence  of  unity  of  tendency,  re-establish- 
ment of  it  is  dit&cult  if  not  impossible.  in  cases 
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where  the  conquering  and  conquered,  though  widely  laiilike, 
iuteiinarry  extensively,  a  kindred  effect  is  pmdiiced  in  another 

way.  Tlie  conflicting  tendencies  towards  difl'creut  soeia 
tyi^es,  insti'ud  of  existing  in  eepumte  individuals,  now  ei 
in  the  same  individual  The  half-caste,  inheriting  from  one 
line  of  ancestry  proclivities  adapted  to  one  set  of  institutioc 
and  from  the  other  line  of  ancestry  proclivities  adapted  ufl 
another  set  of  institutions,  is  not  fitted  for  either.  He  is  a 
unit  whose  nature  has  not  been  moulded  by  any  social  type, 
and  therefore  cannot,  with  others  like  himself,  evolve  any 
social  type.  Modern  Mexico  and  the  South  American 
KepnbUcs,  \\ith  their  perpetual  revolutions,  show  us  the 
result..  It  is  observable,  too,  that  where  races  of 

atrongly-contrasted  natures  have  mixed  more  or  less^  or, 
lemaining  but  little  mixed,  occupy  adjacent  areas  6ul»ject  to 
the  same  goveniment,  tlie  equilibrium  maintained  so  long  as 
that  government  keeps  up  the  coercive  fonu,  shows  itself  to 
be  unstable  when  the  coercion  relaxes,  Spain  with  its  diverse 
peoples,  Basque,  Celtic,  Gothic,  Moorish,  Jewish,  partially 
mingled  and  partially  localized,  sliows  us  this  result 

Small  diOerences,  however,  seem  advantageous.  Sundry 
instances  point  to  the  conclusion  that  a  society  formed  fromJ 
nearly-allied  peoples  of  which  the  conquering  eventufUlyi 
mingles  with  the  conquered,  is  relatively  well  fitted  for 
progress,  rit)ra  their  fusion  restdts  a  community  which, 
determined  in  its  leading  traits  by  the  character  common  to 
the  two,  is  prevented  by  their  differences  of  character  from 
being  determined  in  its  minor  traits — is  left  capable  of 
taking  on  new  aiTangements  wrought  by  new  influences: 
medium  plasticity  allows  those  changes  of  structiro  consti^ 
tuting  advance  in  heterogeneity.  One  example  is  fiu'nished 
us  by  the  Hebrews;  who,  notwithstanding  their  boasted 
purity  of  blood,  resulted  from  a  mixing  of  many  Semitic 
varieties  in  the  country*  east  of  the  Nile,  and  \v  bo,  both  in 
their  wanderings  and  after  tlie  conqtiest  of  Palestine,  went 
on  amalgamating  kiniU*ed  tribes.    Another  is  supplied  by  the 
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Athenians,  whose  progi'ess  had  for  antecedent  the  mingling 
of  numerous  immigrants  from  other  Greek  states  with  the 
Greeks  of  the  locality.  The  fusion  by  conquest  of  the 
Bomans  with  other  Aryan  tribes,  Sabini,  Sabelli,  and 
Samnites,  preceded  the  first  ascending  stage  of  the  Boman 
civilization.  And  our  own  coimtry,  peopled  by  diflFerent 
divisions  of  the  Aryan  race,  and  mainly  by  varieties  of 
Scandinavians,  again  illustrates  this  effect  produced  by  the 
mixture  of  units  sufficiently  alike  to  co-operate  in  the  same 
social  system,  but  sufficiently  unlike  to  prevent  that  social 
system  from  becoming  forthwith  definite  in  structure. 

Admitting  that  the  evidence  where  so  many  causes  are  in 
operation  cannot  be  satisfactorily  disentangled,  and  claiming 
only  probability  for  these  inductions  respecting  social  con- 
stitutions, it  remains  to  point  out  their  analogy  to  certain 
inductions  respecting  the  constitutions  of  individual  living 
things.  Between  organisms  widely  unlike  in  kind,  no 
progeny  can  arise:  the  physiological  units  contributed 
by  them  respectively  to  form  a  fertilized  germ,  cannot  work 
together  so  as  to  produce  a  new  organism.  Evidently  as, 
while  multiplying,  each  class  of  units  tends  to  build  itself 
into  its  peculiar  type  of  structure,  their  conflict  prevents 
the  formation  of  any  structure.  If  the  two  organisms 
are  less  unlike  in  kind — belonging,  say,  to  the  same  genus 
tliough  to  different  species — the  two  structures  which  their 
two  groups  of  physiological  units  tend  to  build  up,  being 
tolerably  similar,  these  can,  and  do,  co-operate  in  making  an 
organism  that  is  intermediate.  But  this,  though  it  will 
work,  is  imperfect  in  its  latest-evolved  parts :  there  results 
a  mule  incapable  of  propagating.  If,  instead  of  different 
species,  remote  varieties  are  united,  the  intermediate  organ- 
ism is  not  infertile;  but  many  facts  suggest  the  conclusion 
that  infertility  results  in  subsequent  generations:  the  in- 
congruous working  of  the  united  structures,  though  longer 
in  showing  itself,  comes  out  ultimately.  And  then,  finallyi 
if  instead  of  remote  varieties,  varieties  nearly  allied  am 
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united,  a  permanently- fertile  breed  re:5ult<! ;  and  while  the 
slight  differences  of  the  two  kinds  of  phyBiological  units  aim 
not  such  as  to  prevent  harmonious  co-operation.  tJiey  are 
6uch  as  cxjnduce  to  plasticity  and  unusually  vigorous  growth 
Here,  then,  seems  a  parallel  to  the  conclusion  indicated 
)ve,  that  hybrid  eocietics  are  imperfectly  organizable — 
innot  grow  into  forms  completely  stable ;  while  societie« 
which  have  been  evolved  from  mixtures  of  nearly-allied 
varieties  of  man,  can  assume  stable  straotares^  and  have 
an  advantai^^ous  modifiabilitj. 


§  263.  We  class  societies,  then,  in  two  ways;  both  having 
to  l>e  kept  in  mind  when  int-erpreting  social  phenomena. 
First,  they  have  to  be  arranged  in  the  ortler  of  their  inte- 
ation,    as    simple,    compound,  doubly-compound,   fcrebly- 
~c*  1.      And  along  with    the    increasing    d^;ree8    of 

e^  '  implied  by  these  ascending  stages  of  composition, 

we  have  to  reexjgnize  Uie  increasing  degrees  of  evolution 
implied  by  growing  heterogeneity,  genenJ  and  local. 

Much   less   definite   is  the   division  to  be  made  among 
cieties  according  as  one  or  other  of  their  great  systems  of 
organs   is  supreme.      Omitting   those   lowest   types   whicl 
show  no  differentiations  at  all,  wo  have  but  few  exceptional 
to  the  rule  that  each  society  has  structures  for  carrying  on 
conflict  witli  other  societies  and  structures  for  carr)'ing  on 
sustentation ;  and  as  the  ratios  between  these  admit  of  allr^ 
gradations,  it  re-sults  that  no  specific  classificiition  c-an 
ed  on  their  relative  developments.     Nevertheless*,  as  the 
"^militant  type,  characterized  by  predominance  of  the  one,  i§j 
framed  on  the  principle  of  compulsory  co-operation,  whilfl 
the  industrial  type,  characterized  by  predominance  of  the 
otlier,  is  framed  on  the  principle  of  voluntary  co-o}iemtion^- 
the   two    types,  when  severally  evolved   to  their   extrem€ 
forms,  ai*e  diametrically  opposed  ;  and  the  contrastti  between 
their  traits  are  among    the    most    important  with    wluc 
Sociology  has  to  deaL 
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"Were  this  the  fit  place,  some  pages  might  be  added  re- 
specting a  possible  future  social  type,  diflfering  as  much 
from  the  industrial  as  this  does  from  the  militant — ^a  type 
which,  having  a  sustaining  system  more  fully  developed 
thau  any  we  know  at  present,  will  use  the  products  of  in- 
dustry neither  for  maintaining  a  militant  organization  nor 
exclusively  for  material  aggrandizement;  but  will  devote 
tliem  to  the  carrying  on  of  higher  activities.  As  the  contrast 
between  the  militant  and  the  industrial  types,  is  indicated 
by  inversion  of  the  belief  that  individuals  exist  for  the  benefit 
of  the  State  into  the  belief  that  the  State  exists  for  the 
benefit  of  individuals;  so  the  contrast  between  the  indus- 
trial type  and  the  type  likely  to  be  evolved  from  it^  is 
indicated  by  inversion  of  the  belief  that  life  is  for  work 
into  the  belief  that  work  is  for  life.  But  we  are  here  con- 
cerned with  inductions  derived  from  societies  that  have 
been  and  are,  and  cannot  enter  upon  speculations  respecting 
societies  tliat  may  be.  Merely  naming  as  a  sign,  the  multi- 
plication of  institutions  and  appliances  for  intellectual  and 
aesthetic  culture,  and  for  kindred  activities  not  of  a  directly 
life-sustaining  kind  but  of  a  kind  having  gratification  for 
tlieir  immediate  purpose,  I  can  here  say  no  mora 

Eeturning  from  this  parenthetical  suggestion,  there  remains 
tlie  remark  that  to  the  complications  caused  by  crossings 
of  the  two  classifications  set  forth,  have  to  be  added  the 
complications  caused  by  unions  of  races  widely  unlike  or 
little  unlike ;  which  hero  mix  not  at  all,  there  partially,  and 
in  other  cases  wiiolly.  Eespecting  these  kinds  of  constitu- 
tions, wo  have  considerable  warrant  for  concluding  that  the 
hybrid  kind,  essentially  unstable,  admits  of  being  organized 
only  on  the  principle  of  compulsory  co-operation ;  since  units 
much  opposed  in  their  natures  cannot  work  together  spon- 
taneously. While,  conversely,  the  kind  characterized  by 
likeness  in  its  units  is  relatively  stable ;  and  under  fit  condi- 
tions may  evolve  into  the  industrial  type :  especially  if  the 
likeness  is  qualified  by  slight  dififerencea. 
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5  264  VEnrFiCATioy  of  the  geneinl  view  set  fonii  m  tn«i 
last  chapter,  is  gained  by  obsennng  the  alterations  of  90c\b1 
structures  which  follow  alterations  of  social  activities ;  and 
here  again  we  find  analog^ies  between  social  or  1 

individual   organisms.      In   both    there    is    us'  ^ 

consequent  on  change  from  a  wandering  life  to  a  settled 
life ;  in  both  there  is  metamorphosis  consequent  on  chan^ 
from  a  life  exeitJising  mmuly  the  inner  or  sustaining  system^! 
to  a  life  exercising  the  outer  or  expending  system;  and  in 
both  there  is  a  reverse  metamorphosis. 

The  young  of  many  invertebrate  creatures,  annulose  and 
miilluBcoiis,  pass  through  eai*ly  stages  during  which  they 
move  about  actively.  Presently  comes  a  settling  down  in 
Eome  fit  habitat,  a  dwindling  away  of  the  locomotive 
organs  and  the  guiding  appliances  which  they  had,  a  growth 
of  those  other  organs  now  needed  for  appropriating  such 
food  as  the  environment  supplies,  and  a  rapid  enlai'ga^j 
ment  of  the  sustaining  system.  A  trans formatioiJ 

opposite  in  natui'e,  is  made  familiar  to  us  by  the  passage 
from  larva  to  imago  in  insects.  Surrovmded  by  food,  the 
future  moth  or  fiy  develoi)s  almost  exclusively  its  sustaining 
system ;  has  but  rudimentary  limbs  or  none  at  all ;  and  hfta 
proportionately  imperfect  senses.  After  growing  immensely 
and  accumulating  much  plastic  material,  it  begins  ta   uu- 
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fold  its  external  organs  with  their  appropriate  r^^olating 
apparatus,  while  its  organs  of  nutrition  decrease ;  and  it  thus 
fits  itself  for  active  dealings  with  environing  existences. 

The  one  truth,  common  to  these  opposite  kinds  of  meta- 
morphoses, which  here  concerns  us,  is  that  the  two  great 
systems  of  structures  for  carrying  on  outer  activities  and 
inner  activities  respectively,  severally  dwindle  or  develop 
according  to  the  life  the  aggregate  leads.  Though  in  the 
absence  of  social  types  fixed  by  repeated  inheritance,  we 
cannot  have  social  metamorphoses  thus  definitely  related  to 
changes  of  life  arising  in  definite  order,  analogy  implies  that 
which  we  have  already  seen  reason  to  infer;  namely,  that 
the  outer  and  inner  structures  with  their  regulating  systems, 
severally  increase  or  diminish  according  as  the  activities 
become  more  militant  or  more  industriaL 

§  265.  Before  observing  how  metamorphoses  are  caused, 
let  us  observe  how  they  are  hindered.  I  have  implied  above 
that  where  it  has  not  derived  a  specific  structure  from  a  line 
of  ancestral  societies  leading  similar  lives,  a  society  cannot 
undergo  metamorphoses  in  a  precise  manner  and  order :  the 
effects  of  surrounding  influences  predominate  over  the 
effects  of  inherited  tendencies.  Here  may  fitly  be  pointed 
out  the  converse  truth,  that  where  societies  descending  one 
from  another  in  a  series,  have  pursued  like  careers,  there 
results  a  type  so  far  settled  in  its  cycle  of  development,  ma- 
turity, and  decay,  that  it  resists  metamorphosis. 

Uncivilized  tribes  in  general  may  be  cited  in  illustration. 

They  show  little  tendency  to  alter  their  social  activities  and 

structures  under  changed  circumstances,  but  die  out  rather 

than  adapt  themselves.    Even  with  superior  varieties  of  men 

this  happens;  as,  for  example,  with  the  wandering  hordes 

of  Arabs.    Modem  Bedouins  show  us  a  form  of  society  which, 

so  far  as  the  evidence-  enables  us  to  judge,  has  remained 

substantially  the  same  these  3000  years  or  more,  spite  of 

contact  with  adjacent  civilizations;  and  there  is  evidence 
25 
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that  in  some  Semites  the  nomadic  type  bad,  even  in  Bnd 
times^  becoiDe  so  ingrained  as  to  express  itself  in  the  reli* 
^uon.  Thus  we  have  the  Eechabite  injunction — *'Keithcr 
ahall  ye  build  house,  nor  sow  corn,  nor  plant  vineyard,  nor 
have  any,  but  all  your  days  ye  shall  dwell  in  tents;*"  and 
Mr.  K  W,  Robertson  points  ont  that — 

"  One  of  the  kws  of  the  aticieut  NAbatucan  confedenuy  made  it  a 
cajiiUil  crime  to  sow  corn,  to  build  jl  house,  or  plant,  a  tree^  *  .  •  It  wm 
II  tixed  and  settled  priiifjiple  in  the  noiiJiid  to  reduce  the  eouatry  he 
invaded  to  the  condition  of  a  waste  and  open  pastiiTBge.  ,  .  * 
He  looked  upon  anch  a  course  as  a  religiouB  duty.'* 

Change  from  the  migratory  to  the  settled  stAte,  liindercd 
by  persistence  of  the  primitive  social  type,  is  also  otherwise 
hindered.  Describing  the  Hill  Tribes  on  the  Kuladyne 
Itiver,  Arracau,  Lieut.  Latter  says : — 

"A  piece  of  ground  rarely  yields  more  than  one  crop ;  in  each 
aacce^ive  year  other  spots  are  in  like  manner  chofieu,  till  aU  those 
around  the  village  are  oxluumU'd  j  a  move  is  then  made  to  another 
lociihty,  freeli*  habitAtioDB  are  ertfcted»  and  the  eaine  procefla  gone 
throcigh.  Theae  nngrations  occur  aljout  every  third  yeiir,  and  they  am 
the  meana  by  which  long  pcrioda  of  time  are  calculated  ;  thus 
Toui^^^ha  will  tell  you  that  such  and  such  an  event  occurred  so 
migratiotAs  since.'* 

Evidently  a  practice  of  this  kind,  prompted  partly  by  the 
rcjstle$snes3  inlieritt^d  from  ancestral  nomads,  is  partly  due 
to  tindeveloped  agriculture — ^to  the  absence  of  those  tneans 
by  which,  in  a  thickly-peopled  country,  the  soil  is  made 
permanently  fertile.  This  intermediate  state  between  the 
wandering  and  the  stationary  is  common  tlu-onghout  Africa. 
It  is  remarked  that  "  society  in  Africa  is  a  plant  of 
herbaceous  character,  witljout  any  solid  or  enduring  stem ; 
rank  in  growth,  rapid  in  decay,  and  admitting  of  being 
burneil  down  annually  without  nny  diminution  of  it-  1 

productiveness."     lleade  telLs  us  that  **  the  natives  u.  i.^  ... 
torial  Africa  are  perpetually  changing  the  sites  of  tlicir 
xillages/*      Of    the    liechuanas,    Thompson    says — "The 
towns  are  often  so  considerable  as  to  contain  many  thonsani 
lH50pie;   ^ud  ye(  they  are  removable  at  tlie  caprice  uf  tlie 
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chief,  Kke  an  Arab  camp."  And  a  like  state  of  things 
existed  in  primitive  Europe :  families  and  small  communities 
in  each  tribe,  migrated  from  one  part  of  the  tribal  territory 
to  another.  Thus  from  the  temporary  villages  of  hunters 
like  the  North  American  Indians,  and  from  the  temporary 
encampments  of  pastoral  hordes,  the  transition  to  settled 
agricultural  communities  is  very  gradual :  the  earlier  mode 
of  life,  frequently  resumed,  is  but  slowly  outgrown. 

When  studying  the  social  metamorphoses  that  follow 
altered  social  activities,  we  have  therefore  to  bear  in  mind 
those  resistances  to  change  which  the  inherited  social  type 
offers,  and  also  those  resistances  to  change  caused  by  partial 
continuance  of  old  conditions.  Further,  we  may  anticipate 
reversion  if  the  old  conditions  begin  again  to  predominate. 

§  266.  Of  chief  interest  to  us  here  are  the  transformations 
of  the  militant  into  the  industrial  and  the  industrial  into 
the  militant.  And  especially  we  have  to  note  how  the  in- 
dustrial type,  partially  developed  in  a  few  cases,  retrogrades 
towards  the  militant  type  if  international  conflicts  recur. 

When  comparing  these  two  types  we  saw  how  the  com- 
pulsory co-operation  which  military  activity  necessitates,  is 
contrasted  with  the  voluntary  co-operation  which  a  devel- 
oped industrial  activity  necessitates ;  and  we  saw  that  where 
the  coercive  regulating  system  proper  to  the  one  has 
not  become  too  rigid,  the  non-coercive  regulating  system 
proper  to  the  other  begins  to  show  itself  as  industrjr 
flourishes  unchecked  by  var.  The  great  liberalization  of 
political  arrangements  which  occurred  among  ourselves 
during  the  long  peace  that  commenced  in  1815,  furnishes  an 
illustration.  An  example  of  this  metamorphosis  is  supplied 
by  Norway,  too,  in  which  country  absence  of  war  and  growth 
of  free  institutions  have  gone  together.  But  our  attention 
is  demanded  chiefly  by  the  proofs  that  revived  belligerent 
habits  re-develop  the  militant  type  of  structure. 

Not  dwelling  on  the  instances  to  be  found  in  ancie\Lt 
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history,  nor  on  the  twioe-repeat^  lapse  of  the  tising  Dutch 
Republic  into  a  monai'chy  under  the  reactive  iiifluencea 
of  war,  nor  on  the  reversion  from  ]  '  ntary  govern- 
ment to  despotic  goveriinieut  which  re  mn  the  wai's  of 
the  Protectorate  among  ourselves,  nor  on  the  effect  which 
a  career  of  conquest  had  in  chaugiug  the  first  French  Rcpuhlic 
into  a  military  despotism;  it  will  suffice  if  we  conteniplato 
the  evidence  yielded  in  iccent  years.  How,  tiince  the 
Btahlishment  of  a  stronger  centralized  power  in  Germany 
by  war,  a  more  coercive  r<f^t;/i«  has  shown  itself,  we  see  in 
the  dcalinp  of  Biamarck  with  the  ecclesiastical  powers; 
in  the  laying  down  by  Moltke  of  the  doctrine  that  both  for 
sftfety  from  foreign  attack  and  guardianship  of  order  at 
home,  it  ia  needful  that  the  supplies  for  the  army  should 
not  be  dependent  on  a  parliamentary  vote;  and  again  in 
the  measures  lately  taken  for  centralizing  the  State-control 
of  German  railways.  In  France  we  have  as  usual  tlie  chief 
soldit^r  becoming  the  cliief  ruler ;  the  maintenance,  in  many 
parts,  of  that  state  of  siege  whicli  originated  with  the  war ; 
and  the  continuance  by  a  nominally-free  form  of  government 
of  many  restrictions  upon  freedom.  But  the  kindred  changes 
of  late  nnder^^one  by  our  own  society,  furnish  the  clearest 
illustrations ;  because  the  industrial  type  having  developed 
here  further  than  on  the  Continent,  there  is  more  scopo 
for  retrogiession. 

Actual  wars  and  prepamtions  for  possible  wars,  have  con- 
spired to  produce  Uiese  changes.  In  the  first  place^  since  the 
accession  of  Louis  Napoleon,  which  initiated  the  change^ 
we  have  had  the  Crimean  war,  the  war  entailed  by  the 
Indian  Mutiny,  Uie  China  war,  and  the  more  recent  wars  in 
Lbyssinia  and  Ashantee.*  In  the  second  place,  and  chiefly, 
tiere  has  been  the  re-development  of  military  organization 
and  feeling  here^  caused  by  re-development  of  them  abroad. 
That  in  nations  as  in  individuals  a  threatening  attitude 
begets  an  attitude  of  defence,  is  a  truth  that  needs  no  proot 
^  And  Amoo  iliii  wom  wriUen  Uie  Afglmii,  Zulu,  aaid  Kg^piiait  won. 
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Hence  among  ourselves  the  recent  growth  of  expenditure 
for  army  and  navy,  the  making  of  fortiiBcations,  the  fonna- 
tion  of  the  volunteer  force,  the  establishment  of  permanent 
camps,  the  repetition  of  autumn  manoeuvres,  the  building  of 
military  stations  throughout  the  kingdom. 

Of  the  traits  accompanying  this  reversion  towards  the 
militant  tj-pe,  we  have  first  to  note  the  revival  of  predatory ' 
activities.  Always  a  structure  assumed  for  defensive  actioiu 
available  also  for  offensive  action,  tends  to  initiate  it. 
As  in  Athens  the  military  and  naval  organization  which  was 
developed  in  coping  with  a  foreign  enemy,  thereafter  began 
to  exercise  itself  aggressively  ;  as  in  France  the  triumphant 
army  of  the  Republic,  formed  to  resist  invasion,  forthwith 
became  an  invader;  so  is  it  habitually — so  is  it  now  with 
ourselves.  In  China,  India,  Polynesia,  Africa,  the  East 
Indian  Archipelago,  reasons — never  wanting  to  the  aggressor 
— are  given  for  widening  our  empire  :  without  force  if  it  may 
be,  and  with  force  if  needful.  After  annexing  the  Fiji 
Islands,  voluntarily  ceded  only  because  there  was  no  practic- 
.able  alternative,  there  comes  now  the  proposal  to  take 
possession  of  Samoa.  Accepting  in  exchange  for  another,  a 
territory  subject  to  a  treaty,  we  ignore  the  treaty  and  make 
the  assertion  of  it  a  ground  for  war  with  the  Ashantees.  In 
Sherbro  our  agreements  with  native  chiefs  having  brought 
about  universal  disorder,  we  send  a  body  of  soldiers  to 
suppress  it,  and  presently  will  allege  the  necessity  of  extend* 
ing  our  rule  over  a  larger  area.  So  again  in  Perak.  A 
resident  sent  to  advise  becomes  a  resident  who  dictates; 
appoints  as  sultan  the  most  plastic  candidate  in  place  of  one 
preferred  by  the  chiefs;  arouses  resistance  which  becomes 
a  plea  for  using  force ;  finds  usurpation  of  the  government 
needful ;  has  his  proclamation  torn  down  by  a  native,  who 
is  thereupon  stabbed  by  the  resident's  servant ;  the  resident 
is  himself  killed  as  a  consequence;  then  (nothing  being 
said  of  the  murder  of  the  native),  the  murder  of  the 
resident  leads  to  outcries  for  vengeance,  and  a   mvLvtAXN 
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expedition  establishes  British  vu\e.  Be  it  in  the  skying  of 
Karen  tribes  who  resist  surveyors  of  their  territory,  or  be  it 
in  the  denmud  made  ou  the  Cliinese  in  pursuance  of  the 
doctrine  tlirit  a  British  traveller,  sacred  wherever  he  may 
choose  to  intrude,  shall  have  his  death  avenged  ou  some 
one,  wo  everywhere  fiod  pretexts  for  quarrels  which  lead 
to  aoquisitioDS,  In  the  House  of  Comnions  and  in  the 
Press,  the  same  spint  is  shown.  During  the  debate  on  tlie 
SueZ'Canal  purchase,  our  Prime  Minister,  referring  to  tlie 
possible  annexation  of  Egypt,  said  that  the  English  people^ 
wiriliing  the  Empire  to  he  maintained,  *' will  not  be  alarmed 
even  if  it  be  increased;"  and  was  cheered  for  so  saying. 
And  I'ecently,  urging  that  it  is  time  to  blot  out  Dahomey,  the 
weekly  organ  of  tdibustering  Christianity  exclaims — "  Let 
lis  take  Whydah,  and  leave  the  savage  to  recover  iL'* 

And  now,  having  observed  tbis  re-developmeut  of 
armed  forces  and  revival  of  the  predatory  spirit,  we  may 
note  that  which  chiefly  concerns  us — the  return  towards 
the  militant  t}^)e  in  our  institutions  generally — the  exten* 
sion  of  centralized  administration  and  of  compulsory  regula* 
tiom  In  the  first  place  we  see  it  within  the  governmental 
organization  itself :  the  functions  of  courts-martial  on.  navtil 
disasters  are  usurped  by  the  head  of  the  naval  depailment ; 
the  poweis  of  the  Indian  Government  are  peremptorily 
restricted  by  a  minister  at  home;  and  county  governing 
bodies,  seeking  to  put  pait  of  tlieir  county  burdens  on  the 
nation  at  large,  are  simultaneously  yielding  up  part  of  their 
powera  Military  otficiaUsm  every%vhere  tends  to  usurp  tlie 
place  of  civil  olhcialism.  We  have  military  heads  of  the 
melropolitan  and  provincial  police;  military  men  hull 
oflices  under  the  Board  of  Works  and  in  the  Art  depart- 
ment; the  inspectors  of  railways  are  military  men;  and 
some  municipal  bodies  in  the  provinces  are  appointing 
majors  and  captains  to  minor  civil  oflices  in  tlieir  git1&; 
inevitid)Ie  result  being  a  style  of  adml      v   '/  '     !v 

serta    authority    more    and    regards    uv  .6 
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less.  The  spirit  of  such  a  system  we  see  in  the  design  ^ 
and  execution  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts — ^Acts 
which  emanated  from  the  militaiy  and  naval  depart* 
ments,  which  over-ride  those  guarantees  of  individual  free- 
dom provided  by  constitutional  forms,  and  which  are 
administered  by  a  central  police  not  responsible  to  local 
authorities.  Akin  in  spirit  is  the  general  sanitary  dictation 
which,  extending  for  these  many  years,  has  now  ended 
in  the  formation  of  several  hundred  districts  officered  by 
medical  men,  partly  paid  by  the  central  government  and 
imder  its  supervision.  Within  the  organization  of  the 
medical  profession  itself  we  see  a  congruous  change:  inde- 
pendent bodies  who  give  diplomas  are  no  longer  to  be 
tolerated,  but  there  must  be  unification — a  single  standard 
of  examination.  Poor-Law  administration,  again,  has  been 
growing  more  centralized :  boards  of  guardians  having  had 
their  freedom  of  action  gradually  restricted  by  orders  from 
the  Local  Government  Board.  Moreover,  while  the  regu- 
lating centres  in  London  have  been  absorbing  the  functions 
of  provincial  regulating  centres,  these  have  in  their  turn 
been  usurping  those  of  local  trading  companies.  In  sundry 
towns  municij^al  bodies  have  become  distributors  of  gas 
and  water;  and  now  it  is  urged  (significantly  enough  by  a 
military  entliusiats)  that  the  same  should  be  done  in  London. 
Nay,  these  public  agents  have  become  builders  too.  The 
supplying  of  small  houses  having,  by  law-enforced  cost  of 
construction,  been  made  unremunerative  to  private  persons, 
is  now  in  provincial  towns  to  be  undertaken  by  the  munici- 
palities; and  in  London  the  Metropolitan  Board  having 
proposed  that  the  rate-payers  should  spend  so  much  to 
build  houses  for  the  poor  in  the  Holbom  district,  the 
Secretary  of  State  says  they  must  spend  more!  Of 
like  meaning  is  the  fact  that  our  system  of  telegraphs, 
developed  as  a  part  of  the  industrial  organization,  has 
become  a  part  of  the  governmental  organization.  And  then 
similarly  showing  the  tendency  towards  increaae  oC  ^n^tdc- 
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mental  structures  at  the  expense  of  induatrial  Htmctnrca, 
there   has   been  an   active   advocacy   of   State* purchase  of 
railways — an  advocacy  which  has  been    fyr    the    present 
suspended  only  because  of  the  national  loss  entailed 
}>urehase  of  the  telegraphs.     How  pervading  is  the  influenc 
we  see  in  the  schemes  of  a  coercive  philanthropy,  which, 
invoking  Stat-e^p^ower  to    improve  people's   conduct,  disre»j 
gards  tije  proofs  that  the  restrictions  on   conduct  cna 
of  old,  and  in  later  times  abolished  as  tyrannical,  habituall] 
had  kindred  motives.     Men  are  to  be  made  temperate 
impediments  to  drinking — ^shall  be  leas  free  than  hitherto 
to  buy  and  sell  certain  articles.     Instead  of  extending  the 
principle  proper  to  the  industrial  type,  of  providing  quick. 
and  costless  remedies  for  injuries,  minor  as  well  as  majorri 
which  citizens  intlict  on  one  another,  legislators  extend  the 
principle  of  preventing  thera  by  inspection.    The  arrange 
ments  in  mines,  factories,  ships,  lodging-houses,  bakehouses^^ 
down  even  to  water-closets  in  private  dwellings,  are  pre- 
scribed by  laws  carried  out  by  officials*     Not  by  quick  and* 
certain  penalty  for  breach  of  contract  is  adulteration  to  b«l 
remedied,  but  by  public  analyzers-    Beneiits  are  not  to  bel 
bought  by  men  with  the  money  their  efficient  work  brings 
thera,  which  is  the  law  of  voluntary  co-operation,  but  bene- 
fits are  given  iiTespective  of  effort  expended :  without  regard 
to  their  deserts,  men  shall  be  provided  at  the  public  cost 
with  free  libraries,  free  local  museums,  etc, ;  and  from  the 
savings  of  the   tiore   woithy  shall  be  taken  by  the  tax- < 
gatherer  means  of  suppl>^ng  the  less  Tvorthy  who  have  not 
saved.     Along  with  the  tacit  assumption  that  State-authority 
over  citizens  has  no  assignable  limits,  which  is  an  assump- 
tion proper  to  the  militant  type,  there  goes  an  imhesitattng 
faith  in  Stfite-judgment,  also  proper  to  the  militant  type. 
Bodily  welfare  and  mental  welfare  are  consigned  to  it  without 
the  least  doubt  of  its  capacity.    Having  by  struggles  through 
centurie-8  deposed  a  power  which,  for  their  alleged  et^^nial 
good,  forceii  on  men  its  teacIdngSi  we  invoke  another  power 
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to  force  its  teachings  on  men  for  their  alleged  temporal 
good.  The  compulsion  once  supposed  to  he  justified  in 
religious  instruction  by  the  infallible  judgment  of  a  Pope,  is 
now  supposed  to  be  justified  in  secular  instruction  hy  the 
infallible  judgment  of  a  Parliament;  and  thus,  under 
penalty  of  imprisonment  for  resistance,  there  is  established 
an  education  bad  in  matter,  bad  in  manner,  bad  in  order. 

Inevitably  along  with  this  partial  reversion  to  the  com- 
pulsory social  system  which  accompanies  partial  reversion 
to  the  militant  type  of  structure,  there  goes  an  appropriate 
change  of  sentiments.  In  essence  Toryism  stands  for  the 
control  of  the  State  versvs  the  freedom  of  the  individual; 
and  in  essence  Liberalism  stands  for  the  freedom  of  the 
individual  verstis  the  control  of  the  State.  But  whereas, 
during  the  pre\dous  peaceful  period,  individual  liberty 
was  extended  by  abolishing  religious  disabilities,  establish- 
ing free-trade,  removing  impediments  from  the  press,  etc. ; 
since  the  reversion  began,  the  party  which  effected  these 
changes  has  vied  with  the  opposite  party  in  multiplying 
State-administrations  which  diminish  individual  liberty. 
How  far  the  principles  of  free  government  have  been 
disregarded,  and  how  directly  this  change  is  sequent  upon 
the  feeling  which  militant  action  fosters,  is  conclusively 
shown  by  the  Suez-Canal  business.  A  step  which,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  pecuniary  cost,  committed  the  nation  to 
entanglements  of  a  serious  kind,  was  taken  by  its  ministry 
in  such  manner  that  its  representative  body  had  a  nominal^ 
but  no  real,  power  of  reversing  it;  and  instead  of  protest 
against  this  disregard  of  constitutional  principles,  there 
came  general  applause.  The  excuse  accepted  by  all 
was  the  military  exigency.  The  prompt  action  of  Hie 
co-ordinating  centre  by  which  offensive  and  defensive 
operations  are  directed,  was  said  to  necessitate  this  ignoring 
of  Parliament  and  this  suspension  of  self-government. 
And  the  general  sentiment,  responding  to  the  alleged  need 
for  keeping  our  hold  on  a  conquered  territory^  not  ^\s\^ 
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forgave   but   rejoiced    over    this    return    towards    military 
riileu 


§  267.  Of   course   social    metamorphoses    are    in 
case    complicat'ed  aud    obscured    bj  special  causes 
t\vic0  a  like*     Where  rapid  growth  is  going  on,  the  changes 
of  structure  accompanying  increcifie  of  mass  are   involved 
with  the  changes  of  structure  reiiulting  from  modification 
type.     Further,  disentanglement  of  the  facta   is    made 
JifRcult  when  the  two  great  systems  of  organs  for  sustentation 
and  extej^nal  action  are  evolving  simultaneously.     This  is 
our  own  case.     That  rc-devclopment  of  structures  for  ex- 
ternal action  which  we  have  been  tracing,  and  that  partial 
return  to  a  cougruous  social  system,  have  not  arrested  th» 
development  of  the   sustaining  structures  and  that  social 
system  they  foster.     Hence  sundry  changes  opposite  to  those 
enumerated   above.      Wliile   the   revival   of  ecclesiasticism' 
having  for  cardinal  principle  subordination  to  authority^  lias 
harmonized  with  this  reversion  towards  the  militant  type,  the 
increase  of  divisions  in  the  Church,  the  assertions  of  indi» 
vidual  judgment,  and  the  relaxations  of  dogma,  have  har- 
monized with  the  contjury  movement    Wldle  new  educa- 
tional organizations  tending  towards  regimental  unifurmityt 
are  by  each  fre«h  Act  of  Parliament  made  more  rigid,  the 
old  educational  organizations  in  pjiblic  schools  and  uni- 
versities,  are   being  made  more   plastic  and  leas  unifornL 
While  there  have  been  increasing  interferences  with   the 
employment  of  labour,  wholly  at  variance  with   the   prin- 
ciples of  voluntary  co-operation,  they  have  not  yet  gone 
far  enough  to  reverse    the    free-trade    policy    which    in- 
dustrial evolution  has  been  extending.     The  interpretation 
appears  to  be  that  while  the  old  compulsory  system  of  re- 
gulation has  been  abolished  where  its  pressure  bad  become 
intolerable^  this  re-development  of  it  is  going  on  where  its 
pressure  has  not  yet  been  ftilt 

Moreover,  the  vast  transformation  sttddenly  caused  by 
railways  and  telegraphs,  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  tracing 
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metamorphoses  of  the  kinds  we  are  considering.  Within 
a  generation  the  social  organism  has  passed  from  a 
stage  like  that  of  a  cold-blooded  creature  with  feeble 
circulation  and  rudimentary  nerves,  to  a  stage  like  that  of  a 
warm-blooded  creature  with  efficient  vascular  system  and  a 
developed  nervous  apparatus.  To  this  more  than  to  any 
other  cause,  are  due  the  great  changes  in  habits,  beliefs, 
and  sentiments,  characteiizing  our  genei-ation.  Manifestly, 
tliis  rapid  evolution  of  the  distributing  and  intemuncial 
structures,  has  aided  the  growth  of  both  the  industrial 
organization  and  the  militant  organization*  While  pro- 
ductive activities  have  been  facilitated,  there  has  been  a 
furtherance  of  that  centralization  characterizing  the  social 
type  required  for  offensive  and  defensive  actions. 

But  notwithstanding  these  disguising  complexities,  if  we 
contrast  the  period  from  1815  to  1850  with  the  period  from 
1850  to  the  present  time,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  along 
with  increased  armaments,  more  frequent  conflicts,  and 
revived  military  sentiment,  there  has  been  a  spread  of 
compulsory  regulations.  While  nominally  extended  by  the 
giving  of  votes,  the  freedom  of  the  individual  lias  been  in 
many  ways  actually  diminished ;  both  by  restrictions  which 
ever-multiplying  officials  are  appointed  to  insist  on,  and  by 
the  forcible  taking  of  money  to  secure  for  him,  or  others  at 
his  expense,  benefits  previously  left  to  be  secured  by  each 
for  himself.  And  undeniably  this  is  a  return  towards  that 
coercive  discipline  which  pervades  the  whole  social  life 
where  the  militant  type  is  predominant. 

In  metamorphoses,  then,  so  far  as  they  are  traceable,  we 
discern  general  truths  harmonizing  with  those  disclosed  by 
comparisons  of  types.  With  social  organisms,  as  with  indi- 
vidual oi-ganisms,  the  structure  becomes  adapted  to  the 
activity.  In  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  if  circumstances 
entail  a  fundamental  change  in  the  mode  of  activity,  there 
by-and-by  results  a  fundamental  change  in  the  form  of 
structure.  And  in  both  cases  there  is  a  reversion  towards 
the  old  tjrpe  if  there  is  a  resumption  ot  t\i^  oW  «jcXhN\\>^« 


CHAPTER  rO. 

QUALinCATIONS  AND  SUMMARY. 

5  268.  One  who  niado  tiie  analogies  betweei^  iadividual 
orgatuzation  and    social    organization    his  special    subject^ 

might  carry  them  further  in  several  directions. 

He  might  illustrate  the  general  truth  that  as  fast  as 
structure  approaches  conipleteuass,  modiiiability  diimnishes 
and  growth  cuds.  The  finished  animal,  moulded  in  all 
details,  resists  change  by  the  sum  of  those  forces  which  have 
evolved  its  parts  into  their  respective  shapes;  and  the 
finished  society  does  the  like.  In  either  case  results,  at 
lengthy  rigidity.  Every  orgau  of  the  one  and  institution  of 
the  other  becomes,  as  maturity  is  Beared,  more  coherent  and. 
definite,  and  offers  a  greater  obstacle  to  alterations  required 
cither  by  increase  of  size  or  variation  of  conditions. 

Then  he  might  enlarge  on  the  fact  that,  as  in  individual 
organisms  so  in  social  organisms,  after  the  structures  proper 
to  the  type  have  fully  evoU^ed  there  presently  begins  a  slow 
decay.  He  could  not,  indeed,  furnish  satisfactory  proof  of 
this;  since  among  ancient  societies,  essentially  militant  in 
their  activities,  dissolution  by  conquest  habitually  prevented 
the  cycles  of  changes  from  being  completed;  and  since 
modern  societies  are  passing  through  their  cycles.  But  the 
minor  parts  of  modern  societies,  especially  diirijig  those 
earlier  times  when  local  development  was  little  implicated 
with  general  development,  would  yield  him  evidenca    U« 
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might  instance  the  fact  that  ancient  corpoiate  towns,  with 
their  guUds  and  regulations  of  industry,  gradually  made  more 
numerous  and  stringent,  slowly  dwindled,  and  gave  way 
before  towns  in  which  the  absence  of  privileged  classes  per- 
mitted freedom  of  industry:  the  rigid  old  structure  having 
its  function  usurped  by  a  plastic  new  one.  In  each  institu- 
tion, private  or  public,  he  might  point  to  the  ever-multiplying 
usages  and  bye-laws,  severally  introduced  to  fit  the  actions 
to  the  passing  time,  but  eventually  making  adaptation  to  a 
coming  time  impracticable.  And  he  might  infer  that  a  like  / 
fate  awaits  each  entire  society,  which,  as  its  adjustments  to 
present  circumstances  are  finished,  loses  power  to  re-adjust 
itself  to  the  circimistances  of  the  future:  eventually  dis- 
appearing, if  not  by  violence,  then  by  a  decline  consequent 
on  inability  to  compete  with  younger  and  more  modifiable 
societies. 

Were  his  speculative  audacity  sufficient,  he  might  end  by 
alleging  parallelisms  between  the  processes  of  reproduction 
in  the  two  cases.  Among  primitive  societies  which  habitu- 
ally multiply  by  fission,  but  are  by  conquest  occasionally 
fused,  group  with  group,  after  which  there  is  presently 
a  recurrence  of  fission,  he  might  trace  an  analogy  to  what 
happens  in  the  lowest  types  of  organisms,  which,  multiplying 
fissiparously,  from  time  to  time  reverse  the  process  by  that 
fusion  which  naturalists  call  conjugation.  Then  he  might 
point  out  that  in  either  case  the  larger  and  stationary  types 
propagate  by  the  dispersion  of  germs.  Adult  organisms  which 
are  fixed,  send  off  groups  of  such  units  as  they  are  them-  ' 
selves  composed  of,  to  settle  down  elsewhere  and  grow  into 
organisms  like  themselves,  as  settled  societies  send  off  their 
groups  of  colonists.  And  he  might  even  say  that  as  union  of 
the  germinal  group  detached  from  one  organism  with  a  group 
detached  from  a  similar  organism,  is  either  essential  to,  or 
conducive  to,  the  vigorous  evolution  of  a  new  organism ;  so 
the  mixture  of  colonists  derived  from  one  society  ivith  others 
derived  from  a  kindred  society,  is,  if  not  essential  to,  still 
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coiiducisre  to,  the  evolution  of  a  new  society  more  plastic 
than  the  old  ones  from  which  the  mingled  units  were  derivt*<L 
But  without  committing  ourselves  to  any  such  further 
adventurous  suggestions,  we  may  leave  the  comparisoxi  aa  it 
stands  in  preceding  chapters. 


J  269.  This  comparison  has  justi6ed  to  a  degree  that 
could  scarcely  have  been  anticipated,  the  idea  propounded 
1>  n  philosophers  and  implied  even  in  popular  1 

>  y  it  happened  that  this  idea  took  at  first  cm      :   .     J, 

Let  ns  glance  at  some  of  them* 

In  the  Republic  of  Plato,  a^  flie  fact,  not  even 

adequately  recognized,  that  "  li;  ai-e  as  the  men  ar^^ 

they  grow  out  of  human  characters/*  Socrates  is  represented 
as  arguing — "then  if  the  constitutions  of  States  ai^  five,  the 
dispositions  of  individual  miuds  will  also  be  live:"  an  absurd 
corollary  from  a  rational  proposition*  Division  of  labour 
is  described  as  a  social  need ;  but  it  is  r-  r 

as  having   to    be    established   than    as    e^  ..,!.. ^   ..^^.L 

Throughout,  the  conceptiun,  like  indeed  to  conceptions  that 
prevail  still,  is  that  society  may  be  artificially  arrant^t^i 
thus  or  thus.  Alleging  such  likeness  between  the  State 
and  the  citizen  that  from  the  institutions  of  tho  one  may 
be  deduced  the  faculties  of  the  other,  Plato,  with  the 
belief  that  the  States,  growing  "  out  of  human  characters/* 
are  *'  as  the  men  are/'  joins  the  belief  that  these  States*  with 
characters  thus  determined,  can  yet  determine  the  characters 
of  their  citizens.  Chiefly,  however,  the  erroneous  nature  of 
the  analogy  held  by  Plato  to  exist  between  the  individual 
and  the  St^te,  he  shows  by  compai-ing  iBason,  passion  or 
spirit,  and  desire,  in  the  one,  to  counsellors,  auxiliaries,  am 
traders  in  the  other,  Not  to  the  mutually-dependent  pari 
of  the  bodUy  organization  ai-e  the  mutuaUy-dependent  parts  of 
the  political  oi^atiization  8upiK>sed  to  be  analogous^  but  rather 
to  the  co-operating  powers  of  the  nund.  Tlie  con- 

ception of  Hobbes^  one  respect  only,  approaches  nearer  lo 
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a  rational  conception.  Like  Plato  he  regards  social  organiza- 
tion not  as  natural  but  as  factitious :  propounding,  as  he  does, 
the  notion  of  a  social  contract  as  originating  governmental 
institutions,  and  as  endowing  the  sovereign  with  irrevocable 
authority.  The  analogy  as  conceived  by  him  is  best  ex- 
pressed in  his  own  words.  He  says : — *'  For  by  art  is 
created  that  great  Leviathan  called  a  Commonwealth,  or 
State,  in  Latin  CivrrAS,  which  is  but  an  artificial  man ;  though 
of  greater  stature  and  strength  than  the  natural,  for  whose 
protection  and  defence  it  was  intended;  and  in  which  the 
sovereigrUy  is  an  artificial  sovl^  as  giving  life  and  motion  to 
the  whole  body ;  the  Tna^trates,  and  other  officers  of  judica- 
ture, artificial  joints;  reward  and  punishment,  by  which 
fastened  to  the  seat  of  the  sovereignty  every  joint  and  mem- 
ber is  moved  to  perform  his  duty,  are  the  nerves,  that  do  the 
same  in  the  body  natural;"  etc.  Here,  in  so  far  as  the 
comparison  drawn  is  in  the  main  between  the  structures  of 
the  two,  is  it  less  indefensible  than  that  of  Plato ;  which  is  a 
comparison  between  structures  in  the  one  and  functions  in 
the  other.  But  the  special  analogies  named  are  erroneous ; 
as  is  also,  in  common  with  that  of  Plato,  the  general  analogy ; 
since  it  is  alleged  between  the  organization  of  a  society  and 
the  organization  of  a  human  being — an  analogy  far  too 
special  Living  at  a  later  time,  when  biologists 

had  revealed  to  some  extent  the  principles  of  organization, 
and  recognizing  social  structures  fi?  n^t  ftrtific''^.lly  IP"^^*^  ^ni  . 
T^n^^^nrft^y  dp.Vftbpftd,  M..  CpnitCLPY^^^'^fi  j^^h,^^ errprs  j^ndLnot 
CQmparyig  the  social  organism  to  an  individual  organism  of 
any  one  kind,  held  simply  that  the  principles  of  organization 
are  common  to  societies  and  animals.  He  regarded  each 
stage  of  social  progress  as  a  product  of  preceding  stages ;  and 
he  saw  that  the  evolution  of  structures  advances  from  the 
general  to  the  special  He  did  not,  however,  entirely  escape 
the  early  misconception  that  institutions  are  artificial  ar- 
rangements; for  he  inconsistently  held  it  possible  for  societies 
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to  1)6  fortliwith  re-organiased  in  conformity  with  the  principlea^ 
of  his  **  Positive  Philosopliy/* 

Here  let  it  once  more  be  distinctly  asserted  that  there  exi 
no  analogies  between  the  body  politic  and  a  living  bfxiy,i 
those  necessitated  by  that  mutual  dependence  of  parts  which 
they  display  in  common*  Though,  in  foregoing  chapt-ers^ 
sundiy  comparisons  of  social  structures  and  functions  to 
structures  and  funcUons  in  the  human  body,  have  been  made, 
they  have  been  made  only  because  stnictureii  and  functioc 
in  the  human  body  furnish  familiar  illustrations  of  structur 
and  ftmctions  in  general  The  social  organism,  discrete 
instead  of  concrete,  asymmetrical  instead  of  symmetrical, 
sensitive  in  all  it-s  units  instead  of  ha\ing  a  single  sensitive 
centre,  is  not  comparable  to  any  particular  type  of  individual 
oi^nism,  animal  or  vegetal,  )  All  kinds  of  creatures  are  alike 
in  80  far  as  each  exhibits  co-operation  among  its  components 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole ;  and  tliis  trait,  common  to  them, 
is  a  trait  common  also  to  societies,  further^  among  indi- 
vidual organisms,  the  degi-ee  of  co-operation  measures  the 
degree  of  evolution ;  and  this  general  truth,  too,  holda 
among  social  organisms.  Once  more,  to  effect  increasing  co- 
operation, creatures  of  every  order  show  us  increasingly- 
complex  appliances  for  transfer  and  mutual  influence ;  and 
to  this  general  characteristic,  societies  of  every  order  furnish 
a  corresponding  characteristic  These,  then  are  tlie  analogies 
alleged:  community  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  organi- 
sation is  the  only  community  asserted.* 


§  270,  But  now  let  ns  drop  this  alleged  parallelism  be- 
tween individual  organizations  and  social  organizations.  I 
have  used  the  analogies  elaborated,  but  ad  a  scafibldlng  to 

*  ThU  empliatio  repudiation  of  the  belief  that  there  la  any  ipecsal  mia 
betwe«)n  the  social  organUm  and  the  humim  organiain,  1  bore  a  motiYO  fa 
making*    A  rude  ooUinc  of  the  general  conception  elabf         '  '    '?! 

f  l«vttii  cbapten,  wa»  publbhed  by  me  in  tb«  Wesimuulr 

l»f50.     In  it  1  exprcitljr  Pejecled  tlio  conception  of  Pinto  uiid   Hobt«e«,  ths^ 
tlisre  if  a  likeucAt  between  aocial  org^iniztttinn  and  tbe  organLtatian  of  a 
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help  in  building  up  a  coherent  body  of  sociological  inductions. 
Let  us  take  away  the  scaffolding :  the  inductions  will  stand 
by  themselves. 

We  saw  that  societies  are  aggregates  which  grow ;  that  in 
the  various  types  of  them  there  are  great  varieties  in  the 
growths  reached;  that  types  of  successively  larger  sizes 
result  from  the  aggregation  and  re-aggregation  of  those  of 
smaller  sizes ;  and  that  this  increase  by  coalescence,  joined 
with  interstitial  increase,  is  the  process  through  which  have 
been  formed  the  vast  civilized  nations. 

Along  with  increase  of  size  in  societies  goes  increase  of 
structure.  Primitive  hordes  are  without  established  distinc- 
tions of  parts.  With  growth  of  them  into  tribes  habitually 
come  some  unlikenesses ;  both  in  the  powers  and  occupations 
of  their  members.  Unions  of  tribes  are  followed  by  more 
unlikenesses,  governmental  and  industrial — social  grades 
running  through  the  whole  mass,  and  contrasts  between  the 
differently-occupied  parts  in  different  localities.  Such  dif- 
ferentiations multiply  as  the  compounding  progresses.  They 
proceed  from  the  general  to  the  special  first  the  broad 
division  between  ruling  and  ruled;  then  within  the  ruling 
part  divisions  into  political,  religious,  military,  and  within 
the  ruled  part  divisions  into  food-producing  classes  and 
handi-craftsmen ;  then  within  each  of  these  divisions  minor 
ones,  and  so  on. 

Passing  from  the  structural  aspect  to  the  functional  aspect, 
we  note  that  so  long  as  all  parts  of  a  society  have  like 
natures  and  activities,  there  is  hardly  any  mutual  depen- 
dence, and  the  aggregate  scarcely  fonns  a  vital  whole.  As  its 
parts  assume  different  functions  they  become  dependent  on 
one  another,  so  that  injury  to  one  hurts  others;  until,  in 
highly-evolved  societies,  general  perturbation  is  caused  by 
derangement  of  any  portion.    This  contrast  between  unde- 

man }  saying  that  "  there  is  no  warrant  whatever  for  assuming  this.'* 
Nerertheless,  a  oritidsm  on  the  article  in  the  Saturday  MetUw^  ascribed  to 
me  the  idea  which  I  had  thus  distinctly  condemned. 
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veloped  and  developed  societies,  arises  froin  the  fact  that 
with  increamng  specialization  of  fimctiona  corner  uicreasmg 
inability  in  each  part  to  peifortn  the  functions  of  other  parta. 

The  urbanization  of  every  society  begins  with  a  contr 
l>etween  the  division  which  carries  on  relations,  hahitua 
hostile,  with  environing  societies,  and  the  division  which  is 
devoted  to  procuring  necessaries  of  life ;  and  durini^  the 
earlier  stages  of  development  these  two  divisions  constituto 
the  whole  Eventually  there  arises  an  intermediate  division 
serving  to  transfer  products  and  influences  from  part  to  part 
And  in  all  subsequent  stages,  evolution  of  the  two  earlier 
systems  of  structures  depends  on  evolution  of  this  additional 
system* 

While  the  society  as  a  whole  has  the  character  of  its  s^is- 
taining  system  determined  by  the  character  of  its  environ- 
ment, inorganic  and  organic,  the  respective  parts  of  this 
system  diflbrentiatc  in  adaptation  to  local  circumstances; 
and,  after  primary  industries  have  been  thus  localized  and 

mcialized,  se<*ondary  industries  dependent  on  them  arise  in 
feonformity  with  the  same  principla  Further,  as  fast  as 
societies  become  compounded  and  re-componnded»  and  the 
distributing  system  develops,  the  parts  devoted  to  each  kind 
of  industry,  originally  scattered,  aggregate  in  tho  most 
favourable  localities;  and  the  localized  industrial  structures^ 
unlike  tho  governmental  stractiires,  grow  regardless  of  the 
original  lines  of  division* 

Incre-itse  of  size,  resulting  from  jhe  massing  of  groups, 

pecessi tales  menns   of  comuiunication ;    both  ^F'achieving 

^combined  otlensive  ana  (leienslve  actions,  and  for  exchange 

of  products*     Faint  tracks,  then  paths,  rude  roads,  finish»al 

roads*  successively  arise ;  and  as  fast  as  intercourse  is  thus 

Rcilitated,  there  is  a  transition  from  direct  barter  to  trading 

ried  on  by  a  separate  class ;  out  of  which  evolves  a  com- 
plex mercantile  agency  of  wholesale  and  retail  distributors. 
The  movement  of  conmiodiLies  efiected  by  this  agency, 
beginning  as  a  slow  lliix  to  and  re-Uux  from  certain  places  at 
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long  intervals,  passes  into  rhythmical,  regular,  rapid  cnrrents ; 
and  materials  for  sustentation  distributed  hither  and  thither, 
from  being  few  and  crude  become  numerous  and  elaborated. 
Growing  efficiency  of  transfer  with  greater  variety  of  trans- 
ferred products,  increases  the  mutual  dependence  of  parts  at 
the  same  time  that  it  enables  each  part  to  fulfil  its  function 
better. 

Unlike  the  sustaining  system,  evolved  by  converse  with 
the  organic  and  inorganic  environments,  the  regulating  sys- 
tem is  evolved  by  converse,  oflFensive  and  defensive,  with 
environing  societies.  In  primitive  headless  groups  temporary 
chieftainship  results  from  temporary  war ;  chronio  hostilities 
generate  permanent  chieftainship;  and  gradually  from  the 
military  control  results  the  civil  control.  Habitual  war, 
requiring  prompt  combination  in  the  actions  of  parts, 
necessitates  subordination.  Societies  in  which  there  is  little 
subordination  disappear,  and  leave  outstanding  those  in  whicli 
subordination  is  great ;  and  so  there  are  produced,  societies 
in  which  the  habit  fostered  by  war  and  surviving  in  peace, 
brings  about  permanent  submission  to  a  government  The 
centralized  regulating  system  thus  evolved,  is  in  early  stages 
the  sole  regulating  system.  But  in  large  societies  which 
have  become  predominantly  industrial,  there  is  added  a  de- 
centralized regulating  system  for  the  industrial  structures; 
and  this,  at  first  subject  in  every  way  to  the  original  system, 
acquires  at  length  substantial  independence.  Finally  there 
arises  for  the  distributing  structures  also,  an  independent 
controlling  agency. 

Societies  fall  firstly  into  the  classes  of  simple,  compound, 
doubly-compound,  trebly-compound ;  and  from  the  lowest 
the  transition  to  the  highest  is  through  these  stages.  Other- 
wise,  though  less  definitely,  societies  may  be  grouped  as 
militant  and  industrial;  of  which  the  one  type  in  its 
developed  form  is  organized  on  the  principle  of  compulsory 
co-operation,  while  the  other  in  its  developed  form  is 
organized  on  the  principle  of  voluntary  co-operation*    Tk^ 
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Dnt*  is  cliaracterized  not  only  by  a  despotic  centrftl  power*  but 
Iro  Tiy  unlimited  political  control  of  pergonal  conduct;  while 
the  other  is  characterized  not  only  by  a  democmtic  or  repre* 
sentative  central  power,  but  also  by  li nutation  of  poli tibial 
control  over  personal  conduct 

Lastly  we  noted  the  corollary  that  change  in  the  predonii- 
nnnt  social  activities  brings  metamorphosis.  If.  where  tlio 
militant  type  has  not  elaborated  into  so  rigid  a  form  as  to 
prevent  change,  a  considerable  industrial  system  arises,  there 
come  mitigations  of  the  coercive  restraints  characterizing 
the  militant  type,  and  weakening  of  ita  structures.  Con- 
versely, where  an  industrial  fiystem  lai^ely  developed  has 
established  freer  social  forms,  resumption  of  offensive  and 
defensive  activities  causes  reversion  towards  the  militant 
type. 


§  271.  And  now,  summing  np  the  results  of  this  general 
survey,  let  ns  observe  the  extent  to  which  we  are  prepared 

by  it  for  further  inquiries. 

The  many  facts  contemplated  unite  in  proving  that  social 
evolution  fonns  a  part  of  evolution  at  large.  Like  evolving 
aggregates  in  general,  societies  show  %nb:g7*ation^  both  by 
simple  increase  of  niass  and  by  coalescence  and  re-coales- 
cence  of  masses.  The  change  from  homogmtity  to  hfittvtjfi* 
nHhj  is  multitudinously  exemplilied ;  np  from  the  simplo 
tribe,  alike  in  all  its  parts,  to  t!ie  civilized  nation,  full  of 
structural  and  functional  uiilikenesses.  With  progressing 
integration  and  heterogeneity  goes  increasing  eokerenee^  We 
see  the  wandering  group  dispersing^  dividing,  held  together 
by  no  bonds;  the  tribe  with  parts  made  more  coherent  by 
subordination  to  a  dominant  man ;  the  cluster  of  tribes 
united  in  a  political  plexus  under  a  chief  with  sub-chicis; 
and  80  on  up  to  the  civilized  nation,  consolidated  enough  to 
hold  together  for  a  thousand  years  or  more.  Simultaneously 
comes  increiising  definUmesK  Social  organization  is  at  fii^ti 
vague;   advance  brings  settled  ariangementa  which  gixjw 
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slowly  more  precise;  customs  pass  into  laws  whicb,  while 
gaining  fixity,  also  become  more  specific  in  their  applications 
to  varieties  of  actions ;  and  all  institutions,  at  first  confusedly 
intermingled,  slowly  separate,  at  the  same  time  that  each 
within  itself  marks  off  more  distinctly  its  component  struc- 
tures. Thus  in  all  respects  is  fulfilled  the  formula  of  evolu- 
tion. There  is  progress  towards  greater  size,  coherence,  mul- 
tiformity, and  definiteness. 

Besides  these^genemT  truths,  a  number  of  special  truths 
have  been  disclosed  by  our  survey.  Comparisons  of  societies 
in  their  ascending  grades,  have  made  manifest  certain  cardinal 
facts  respecting  their  growths,  structures,  and  functions 
— facts  respecting  the  systems  of  structures,  sustaining, 
distributing,  regulating,  of  which  they  are  composed; 
respecting  the  relations  of  these  structures  to  the  sur- 
rounding conditions  and  the  dominant  fonns  of  social 
activities  entailed;  and  respecting  the  metamorphoses  of 
types  caused  by  changes  in  the  activities.  The  inductions 
arrived  at,  thus  constituting  in  rude  outline  an  Empirical 
Sociology,  show  that  in  social  phenomena  there  is  a  general 
order  of  co-existence  and  sequence;  and  that  therefore 
social  phenomena  form  the  subject-matter  of  a  science 
reducible,  in  some  measure  at  least,  to  the  deductive  form. 

Guided,  then,  by  the  law  of  evolution  in  general,  and,  in 
subordination  to  it,  guided  by  the  foregoing  inductions,  we 
are  now  prepared  for  following  out  the  synthesis  of  social 
phenomena.  We  must  begin  with  those  simplest  ones  pre- 
sented by  the  evolution  of  the  family. 
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Ucmt  r«nmr1oi  injutn  in  the  R§mi*  Fhitotopkiqwo  for  Mny,  ISTTp  t>/iui 
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11  lUH,   Utoso   typos  of  aodal    organtsms  whi^  an 
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to  show  the  origin  of  this  seeming  incongruity.  It  is  this : — Individual 
organisms,  whether  low  or  high,  have  to  maintain  their  lives  by  offensive 
or  defensive  activities,  or  both  :  to  get  food  and  escape  enemies 
ever  remain  the  essential  requirements.  Hence  the  need  for  a 
regulating  system  by  which  the  actions  of  senses  and  limbs  may  be 
co-ordinated.  Hence  the  superiority  that  results  from  a  centralized 
nervous  apparatus  to  which  all  the  outer  oi^gans  are  completely 
subordinate.  It  is  otherwise  with  societies.  Doubtless  during  the 
militant  stages  of  social  evolution,  the  lives  of  societies,  like  the  lives 
of  animals,  are  largely,  or  even  mainly,  dependent  on  their  powers 
of  offence  and  defence ;  and  during  these  stages,  societies  having 
the  most  centralized  regulating  systems  can  use  their  powers  most 
effectually,  and  are  thus,  rdaHvdy  to  the  temporary  requirementMy  the 
highest  Such  requirements,  however,  are  but  temporary.  Increase 
of  industrialism  and  decrease  of  militancy,  gradually  bring  about  a 
state  in  which  the  lives  of  societies  do  not  depend  mainly  on  their 
powers  of  dealing  offensively  and  defensively  with  other  societies,  but 
depend  mainly  on  those  powers  which  enable  them  to  hold  their  own  in 
the  struggles  of  industrial  competition.  So  that,  relatively  to  thue 
ultimate  rejuirements^  societies  become  high  in  proportion  to  the 
evolution  of  their  industrial  systems,  and  not  in  proportion  to  the 
evolution  of  those  centralized  regulating  systems  fitting  them  for 
carrying  on  wars.  In  animals,  then,  the  measure  of  superiority 
remains  the  same  throughout,  because  the  ends  to  be  achieved  remain 
the  same  throughout ;  but  in  societies  the  measure  of  superiority  is 
entirely  changed,  because  the  ends  to  be  achieved  are  entirely  changed. 
This  answer  prepares  the  way  for  an  answer  to  a  previous  objection 
M.  Marion  makes.  I  have  pointed  out  that  whereas,  in  the  individual 
organism,  the  component  units,  mostly  devoid  of  feeling,  carry  on  their 
activities  for  the  welfare  of  certain  groups  of  units  (forming  the  nervous 
centres)  which  monopolize  feeling  ;  in  the  social  organism,  all  the  units 
are  endowed  with  feeling.  And  I  have  added  the  corollary  that 
whereas,  in  the  individual  organism,  the  units  exist  for  the  benefit  of 
the  aggregate,  in  the  social  organism  the  aggregate  exists  for  the  benefit 
of  the  units.  M.  Marion,  after  indicating  these  views,  expresses  his 
astonishment  that,  having  clearly  recognized  this  difference,  I  after- 
wards take  so  little  account  of  it,  and  do  not  regard  it  as  affecting  the 
analogies  I  draw.  The  reply  is  that  my  recognition  of  this  profound 
difference  between  the  ends  to  be  subserved  by  individual  organiza- 
tions and  by  social  organizations,  causes  the  seemingly-anomalous 
estimation  of  social  types  explained  above.  Social  organization  is  to 
be  considered  high  in  proportion  as  it  subserves  individual  welfare, 
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beoRQee  In  a  society  the  units  are  sentient  and  the  aggregate  ineen- 
tient ;  and  i\w  iutlostnal  tjpe  ia  the  higher  because,  in  thai  state  of 
pemianetit  ftcace  to  which  cipiiuatwn  is  t^mdtngf  it  eabaen-es  individual 
welfare  better  than  the  militant  type.  During  the  pi*ogre»ive  stages 
of  militancy^  the  welfare  of  the  aggregate  takes  precedence  of  indi- 
vidual welfure,  because  this  dependa  on  preservation  of  the  aggre- 
gate from  dcstiiiction  hj  enemies ;  and  hence,  under  the  militant 
Tf^ginif.^  the  individual^  regarded  as  existing  for  the  benefit  of  the 
State,  has  his  personal  ends  consulted  only  so  far  as  consists  with 
maintaining  the  power  of  tlte  State,  But  as  the  necessity  for  self* 
preservation  of  the  society  in  conflict  with  other  aocietiea,  decreaseSi 
the  subordination  of  individual  neifare  to  corporate  welfare  becomes 
leas;  and  finally^  when  the  aggregate  haa  no  external  dangers  to  meet^ 
the  organization  proper  to  complete  industrialiiun  which  it  acquires, 
conduces  to  individual  welfare  in  the  greatest  de^^ree*  The  indudtrtxJ 
type  of  society,  with  its  de -centralised  Btructitres,  is  the  highest,  because 
it  is  the  one  which  most  subserves  that  happiness  of  the  units  which  is 
to  be  achieved  by  social  organization,  as  distinguifihed  from  that 
happiness  of  the  aggregate  which  is  to  be  achieved  by  individual 
orgaiuzation  witli  its  centralized  structures* 
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CHAPTER  L 

THE  MAINTENAKCK  OF  SPECIES. 

§  272.  As  full  understanding  of  the  social  relations  cannot 
be  gained  without  studying  their  genesis,  so  neither  can  full 
understanding  of  the  domestic  relations ;  and  fully  to  under- 
stand the  genesis  of  the  domestic  relations,  we  must  go 
further  back  than  the  history  of  man  carries  us. 

Of  every  species  it  is  undeniable  that  individuals  which 
die  must  be  replaced  by  new  individuals,  or  the  species  as  a 
whole  must  die.  No  less  obvious  is  it  that  if  the  death-rate 
in  a  species  is  high,  the  rate  of  multiplication  must  be  high, 
and  conversely.  This  proportioning  of  reproduction  to  mor- 
tality is  requisite  for  mankind  as  for  every  other  kind. 
Hence  the  facts  exhibited  by  living  beings  at  large  must  be 
considered  that  the  facts  exhibited  by  human  beings  may 
be  clearly  comprehended. 

§  273.  Begarding  the  continued  life  of  the  species  as  iu 
every  case  the  end  to  which  all  other  ends  are  secondary  (for 
if  the  species  disappears  all  other  ends  disappear),  let  us  look 
at  the  several  modes  there  are  of  achieving  this  end.  The 
requirement  that  a  due  number  of  adults  shall  arise  in  succes- 
sive generations,  may  be  fulfilled  in  variously-modified  ways, 
which  subordinate  the  existing  and  next-succeeding  members 
of  the  species  in  various  degrees. 

Low  creatures  having  small  powers  of  meeting  the  life- 
destroying  activities  around,  and  still  smaller  powers  of  ijk^ 
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tecting  progeny,  can  maintaiii  their  kinds  only  if  tbe  matnra 

iudividual  produces  the  germs  of  new  individuals  in  immense 

numbers;  so  that,  unprotected  and  defenceless  though  the 

germs  are,  one  or  two  may  escape  destruction.  And  manifestly^ 

I  the  larger  the  part  of  the  parental  substance  transfonned  into 

]  germs  (and  often  most  of  it  is  so  taransformed)^  tbe  smaller 

'  the  part  that  can  be  devoted  to  individual  life* 

With  each  germ  is  usually  laid  up  some  nutritive  matter, 
available  for  growth  before  it  commences  ite  own  8truga;le  for 
existence.  From  a  given  quantity  of  matter  devoted  by  the 
parent  to  repmduction,  there  may  be  formed  either  a  larger 
number  of  germs  with  a  smaller  quantity  of  nutritive  matter 
each^  or  a  smaller  number  with  a  larger  quantity  each. 
Henco  result  differences  in  the  rates  of  juvenile  mortality* 
Here  of  a  million  minute  ova  left  uncared  for,  tlie  majurity 
are  destroyed  before  they  are  hatched;  multitudes  of  the 
remainder,  with  the  feeblest  powers  of  getting  food  and 
evading  enemies,  die  or  ate  devoured  soon  after  they  are 
hatched ;  so  that  very  few  have  considerable  lengths  of 
individual  life.  Conversely,  when  the  conditions  to  b©  met 
by  the  species  make  it  advantageous  that  there  should  be 
fewer  ova  and  more  nutriment  bequeathed  to  each,  the  young 
individuals,  beginning  life  at  more  advanced  stages  of  devo- 
lopmentf  survive  longer.  The  species  is  maintained  without 
the  sacrifice  of  so  many  before  an-ival  at  maturity. 

All  varieties  in  tlie  proportions  of  these  factors  occur. 
An  adult  individual,  the  single  survivor  from  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  germs,  may  itaelf  be  almost  wliolly  sacrificed 
individually  in  the  production  of  germs  equally  numerous; 
in  whioh  case  the  species  is  maintained  at  enormous  eost» 
both  to  adults  and  to  young.  Or  the  adult,  devoting  but  a 
moderate  portion  of  its  substance  to  the  production  of  multi* 
tudinuua  germs,  may  enjoy  a  considerable  amount  of  life ;  ia 
which  0050  tlie  cost  of  maintaiuing  the  species  is  shown  in 
a  great  mortality  of  the  young.  Or  the  adult,  sacrificing  its 
fiubstance  dmust  entirely,  may  produce  a  moderate  number 
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of  ova  severally  well  provided  with  nutriment  and  well  pro- 
tected, among  which  the  mortality  is  not  so  great;  and  in 
this  case  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  species  falls  more  on 
the  adult  and  less  on  the  young. 

§  274  Thus  while,  in  one  sense,  the  welfare  of  a  species 
depends  on  the  welfare  of  its  individuals,  in  another  sense, 
the  welfare  of  the  species  is  at  variance  with  the  welfare  of 
its  individuals  ;  and  further,  the  sacrifice  of  individuals  may 
tell  in  different  proportions  on  the  undeveloped  and  on  the 
mature. 

Already  in  the  Principles  of  Biology,  §§  319 — 51,  the 
antagonism  between  Individuation  and  Genesis  under  its 
general  aspects  has  been  set  forth.  Here  certain  of  its 
special  aspects  concern  us.  To  comprehend  them  clearly, 
which  we  shall  find  it  important  to  do,  we  must  look  at  them 
more  closely. 


CHAPTER  IL 

TirE    Dn^:RSK    INTEKESTS    of   the    SFECIES.  of    Tire    PAJtENTB, 
AKD   OF   THE   OFFSPKINO. 


§  275,  Among  the  mioroacopic  Protozoa,  there  is  ]» 
eiioiiUneous   iissioiu      Aft^r   a  few  hours    of    imU  ^  fc 

existence,  each  individual  is  sacrificed  in  producing  two  new 
individuals,  which,  severally  growing,  soon  themselves  repca 
tlic  process.     And  then  from  time  to  time  there  occurs  i 
BtUl  more  extreme  form  of  reproductive  dissolution.    After 
a  period  of  quiescence  the  entire  body  breaks  up  into  geru 
wlience  aiise  a  new  generation.     Here,  then,  a  parental  life,! 
€xti^mely  brief,  disappears  absohitely  in  the  lives  of  progeny. 

Animal  aggiegates  of  the  second  order  show  us  aundjy 
ways  in  which  tins  direct  transformation  of  the  parental  body 
into  the  bodies  of  offspring  takes  place;  though  now,  of 
course,  at  longer  intervals.  Among  the  Cmknterata,  there  is 
the  case  of  certain  Meditsw^  where  the  polype-like  body  of  the 
parent,  or  g'l/a^i-parent,  after  i^eaching  a  certain  growth, 
changes  into  a  series  of  segments  looking  like  a  pile  of 
saucers,  each  of  which  in  turn  swims  away  and  becomes  a 
medusa.  In  these  and  allied  cases  of  cyclical  generation,  it 
may,  however,  be  held  that,  as  the  medusa  is  the  adult  form, 
the  body  of  ati  nnsexual  individual  is  sacrificed  in  producing 
these  partially-developed   sexual    individuals.  A 

kindred  result  is  acJiieved  in  a  dififerent  manner  among  some 
^ramatode  Entoioa.     Evolved  far  enough  to  have  haad,  appen- 
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dages,and  alimentary  system,  a  Cercaria  presently  transforms 
its  internal  substance  into  young  Cereai'icB  substantially  like 
itself;  and,  eventually  bursting,  sets  them  free,  severally  to 
pursue  the  same  course.  Finally,  after  two  or  three  genera- 
tions so  produced,  complete  individuals  are  formed. 

Different  in  method,  but  showing  us  in  an  equal  degree 
the  dissolution  of  a  parent's  body  into  portions  that  are  to 
continue  the  race,  is  the  mode  of  reproduction  in  the  ces- 
toid ErUozoa.  A  segment  of  a  tape-worm,  known  as  a  pro* 
glottis  in  its  adult  and  separated  state,  has  then  a  life  shown 
only  by  a  feeble  power  of  movement  It  has  descended 
from  one  out  of  myriads  of  eggs  produced  by  a  preceding  tape- 
worm ;  and  is  itself,  at  the  time  of  becoming  an  independent 
individual,  nothing  more  than  a  receptacle  for  innumerable 
eggs.  Without  limbs,  without  senses,  without  even  alimentary 
system,  its  vitality  is  scarcely  higher  than  that  of  a  plant ; 
and  it  dies  as  soon  as  its  contained  masses  of  ova  are  ma- 
tured. Here  we  have  an  extreme  instance  of  subordination 
both  of  adult  and  young  to  the  interests  of  the  species. 

Ascending  now  to  higher  types,  let  us  take  a  few  examples 
from  the  Articvlata.  Many  kinds  of  parasitic  crustaceans, 
such  as  the  Ijemea,  pass  through  a  brief  early  stage  during 
which  the  young  individual  swims  about  Nearly  always  it 
then  dies ;  but  if  it  succeeds  in  fixing  itself  on  a  fish,  it  loses 
its  Kmbs  and  senses,  and,  doing  nothing  but  absorb  nutriment 
from  the  fish,  evolves  enormous  ovisacs.  Budding  out  from 
the  sides  of  its  body,  these  by  and  by  greatly  exceed  its  body 
in  bulk :  the  parental  life  is  lost  in  producing  multitudinous 
eggs.  An  instance  analogous  in  result,  though  different 

in  method,  occurs  even  among  insects.  Having  no  higher  life 
than  is  implied  by  sucking  the  juice  of  the  cactus  over  which 
it  creeps,  the  female  cochineal  insect  develops,  as  it  approaches 
maturity,  masses  of  ova  which  eventually  fill  its  interior; 
and  gradually,  as  its  substance  is  absorbed  by  the  ova,  it  dies 
and  leaves  the  shell  of  its  body  as  a  protective  envelope  for 
them :  whence  issuing,  ninety-nine  are  devoured  for  one  tKa.t 
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mtmvm^  Amanj;  stiperiar  tn»cl«,  iloof  with  ] 

an  equal  somfice  of  yontig.  the  •acrifice  of  adohs  is  les, 
AfU:r  a  Urval  stage  during  which  the  vital  adivitiea  are  rebH 
tivciljr  low  and  tlie  mortality  high,  there  oomes,  for  Iho  9ea_ 
fittrrivor  oat  of  hundreds,  an  active  maturity.  Tliia,  howe^ 
ifl  brief--         '  '    "    ;' but  for  a  few  days ;  and  afkeri 

€gj^  are  I  u  ceaaea* 

The  Vertebrata  furnish  such  further  illustnitions  aa  are 
nei^dod.  In  thi«  class  the  sacrifice  of  parental  life  to  tba 
inaintunance  of  tlie  species^  is  in  few  if  any  caaes  direot»  A 
cod  prodaces  above  a  million  egga>  and,  surviving,  does  this 
year  afl*T  year ;  but  though  the  life  of  the  parent  ia  preeerved, 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thousand  and  more  of  the 
progeny  have  their  lives  cut  short  at  varioos  stages  on  the 
ray  to  maturity.  In  higher  types  of  the  class,  producing 
{>nipamtively  fuw  egga  that  are  better  provided  for,  tiiia 
aaerifica  of  the  rising  generation  to  the  interesta  of  the 
species  is  much  less  j  and  for  the  like  i*eason  it  is  much  leaa 
abo  in  the  next  highest  group  of  veitebrates,  the  Ampki- 
hia.  Passing  to  IMrds,  we  find  preservation  of  the 

race  secured  at  a  greutly  ditninished  cost  to  both  parents  and 
offspring.  The  young  ai'e  so  well  fostered  that  out  of  a  small 
number  moat  grow  up ;  while  here  perhaps  a  lialf,  and  thera 
perhaps  a  fourth,  reach  the  reproductive  staga  Further,  the 
lives  of  parents  are  but  partially  subordinated  at  times  when 
i!»o  young  are  l>eing  reared.  And  thou  there  are  long  inter* 
vals  between  breeding-seasons,  during  which  the  lives  of 
paronta  arc  carried  on  for  their  own  sakea*  In  the 

highest  class  of  vortehrat43s,  the  Mammalia,  reganled  aa  m 
whole,  wo  see  a  like  general  advance  in  this  conciliation  of 
the  interesta  of  the  species*  the  parents,  an*i  *'         <ing;  andfl 
ve  also  aee  it  within  the  dasa  itself,  on  a>  ^  from  itM 

lower  to  its  higher  tyji^a.  A  amall  rodent  reachea  maturily 
in  a  few  inoutha;  and^  producing  large  an^^  '  '  ^^odn 

aocm  diea.    There  ia  but  a  short  early  period  \i  thd 

female  lives  for  herself,  and  ehe  mostly  losea  life  beiore  IhM 
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reproductive  age  is  past:  thus  having  no  latter  days  un- 
burdened by  offspring.  Turning  to  the  other  extreme  we  find 
an  immense  contrast  Between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of 
a  young  elephant's  life  passes  entirely  in  individual  develop- 
ment and  activity.  The  tax  of  bearing  offspring,  relatively 
few  and  at  long  intervals,  subordinates  in  but  a  moderate 
degree  the  life  of  the  adult  female.  And  though  our  know- 
ledge does  not  enable  us  to  say  how  long  life  lasts  after  the 
reproductive  age  is  past,  yet,  considering  that  the  powers 
remain  adequate  for  sustentation  and  self-defence,  we  may 
infer  that  the  female  elephant  usually  enjoys  a  closing  series 
of  many  years ;  while  the  male  is  thi'oughout  life  scarcely  at 
all  taxed. 

§  276.  In  yet  another  way  does  evolution  decrease  the 
sacrifice  of  individual  life  to  the  life  of  the  species.  The 
material  cost  of  reproduction  involves  an  equivalent  sub- 
traction from  individual  development  and  activity,  for  which 
among  low  types  there  is  no  compensation ;  but  as  we  ascend 
through  higher  types  we  find  an  increasing  compensation  in 
the  shape  of  parental  pleasures. 

Limiting  our  illustrations  to  vertebrate  animals,  we  see  that 
by  most  fishes  and  amphibians,  the  spawn,  once  deposited,  is 
loft  to  its  fate:  there  is  great  physical  expense,  and  if  no 
subsequent  efforts  are  entailed,  there  are  also  none  of  the 
accompanying  gratifications.  It  is  otherwise  with  birds  and 
mammals.  While  the  rearing  of  offspring  entails  labour  on 
one  or  both  parents,  the  parental  life,  though  thereby  in  one 
way  restricted,  is  in  another  way  extended;  since  it  has 
become  so  moulded  to  the  requirements,  that  the  activities  of 
parenthood  are  sources  of  agreeable  emotions,  just  as  are  the 
activities  which  achieve  self-sustentation. 

When,  from  the  less  intelligent  of  these  higher  vertebrates 
which  produce  many  yoimg  at  short  intervals,  and  have  to 
abandon  them  at  early  ages,  we  ascend  to  the  more  intelligent 
which  produce  few  young  at  longer  intervals,  and  give  tliem 
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aid  for  longer  periods ;  we  perceive  that,  while  the  rate  of 
juvenile  mortality  is  thus  diminished,  there  resulta  both  a 
lessened  v*  '        t  of  maintaining  the  species^  aad  an 

I  of  the  aflectiona 


augments 


5  277.  Here,  then,  we  have  definite  r  ^  by  which  i 

determine  what  constitntes  advance  in  1 1  :  nns  of  parenti 
to  offspring  and  to  one  another*  In  proportion  as  organisms 
become  higher  they  are  individually  less  sacrificed  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  species ;  and  the  implication  is  that  iu  the 
higliest  type  of  man  this  sacrifice  falls  to  a  minimum. 

Commi»n!y,  wlien  discussing  domestic  institutions,  the 
welfare  of  those  immediately  concerned  is  almost  exclusively 
regarded*  The  goodness  or  badness  of  given  connexions 
between  men  and  women,  is  spoken  of  as  though  the  effects 
on  the  existing  adult  generation  were  chiefly  to  be  con- 
mdered ;  and»  if  the  effects  on  the  rising  generation  are  taken 
into  account,  little  if  any  thought  is  given  to  the  eJTecta 
which  future  generations  will  experienca  This  order  has^ 
08  we  see,  to  be  reversed. 

family  organizations  of  this  or  that  kind  have  fii'si  to  be 
judged  by  the  degiees  in  which  they  help  to  preserve  the 
social  aggregates  they  occur  in ;  tbr»  in  relation  to  its  com- 
ponent individuals,  each  social  aggregate  atonds  for  tlie 
epecies*  Mankind  survives  not  through  arrnngeroeiii  .  U 
refer  to  it  as  a  whole,  but  by  survival  of  it^  separate  t 
each  of  wliich  struggles  to  maintain  its  existence  in  presenc 
of  other  societies.    And  survival  of  i '  '       ,  '    " 

survival    of    its    coTistituent    sociti  ,  ^ 

i-equirement,  the  domestic  arrangemen  lucive  to 

survival  in  each  society,  must  be  regarded  as  relatively  appio- 
priate. 

In  so  fai*  as  it  eonscists  with  preservation  of  the  society, 
the  next  highest  end  is  raising  the  largest  »unjl>er  of  healthj 
offspring  from  birth  to  maturity.  The  qualification  do 
not  eeera  needed;   but  we  shall  find  evidence   that  it  is 
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needed.  Societies,  and  especially  primitive  groups,  do  not 
always  thrive  by  unchecked  increase  in  their  numbers ;  but, 
contrariwise,  in  some  cases  preserve  themselves  from  extino* 
tion  at  the  cost  of  increased  mortality  of  the  young. 

After  welfare  of  the  social  group  and  welfare  of  progeny, 
comes  welfare  of  parents.  That  form  of  marital  relation 
must  in  each  case  be  held  the  best  which,  subject  to  these 
preceding  requirements,  furthers  most,  and  burdens  least,  the 
lives  of  adult  men  and  women. 

And  as  a  last  end  to  be  contemplated  comes  that  further* 
ance  of  individual  life  which  we  see  when  the  declining  years 
of  parents,  lengthened  and  made  pleasurable  by  offspring,  also 
become  sources  of  pleasure  to  those  oflFspring. 

Uniting  these  propositions,  we  draw  the  corollary  that  the 
highest  constitution  of  the  family  is  reached  when  there  is 
such  conciliation  between  the  needs  of  the  society  and  those 
of  its  members,  old  and  young,  that  the  mortality  between 
birth  and  the  reproductive  age  falls  to  a  minimum,  while  the 
lives  of  adults  have  their  subordination  to  the  rearing  of 
children  reduced  to  the  smallest  possible.  The  diminution, 
of  this  subordination  takes  place  in  three  ways:  first,  by 
elongation  of  that  period  which  precedes  reproduction ; 
second,  by  decrease  in  the  number  of  offspring  borne,  as 
well  as  by  increase  of  the  pleasures  taken  in  the  care  of 
them;  and  third,  by  lengthening  of  the  life  which  follows 
cessation  of  reproduction. 

This  ideal  of  the  family  suggested  by  a  survey  of  the 
sexual  and  parental  relations  throughout  the  organic  world, 
is  also  the  ideal  to  which  comparisons  between  the  lower 
and  the  higher  stages  of  human  progress  point.  In  savage 
tribes  we  find  great  juvenile  mortality :  there  is  commonly 
more  or  less  infanticide ;  or  there  are  many  early  deaths  from 
unfavourable  conditions;  or  there  are  both.  Again,  these 
inferior  races  are  characterized  by  early  maturity  and  com^ 
mencing  reproduction ;  implying  shortness  of  that  first  period 
during  which  the  individual  life  is  carried  on  for  its  own 
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sake.  While  fertility  lasts,  the  tax,  especially  on  the  women, 
who  are  also  exhausted  by  dmd^eries,  is  great  The  marital 
and  parental  relations  are  sources  of  pleasures  neither  ao 
high  nor  so  prolonged  as  in  the  civilized  races.  And  then 
after  children  have  been  reared,  the  remaining  life  of  either 
sex  is  brief :  often  being  ended  by  violence ;  often  by  de- 
liberate desertion ;  and  otherwise  by  rapid  decay  unchecked 
by  filial  care. 

We  are  thus  furnished  with  both  a  relative  standard  and 
an  absolute  standard  by  which  to  estimate  domestic  insti- 
tutions in  each  stage  of  social  progress.  While,  judging 
them  relatively,  by  their  adaptations  to  the  accompanying 
social  requirements,  we  may  be  led  to  regard  as  needful  in 
their  times  and  places,  arrangementa  that  ore  repugnant  to 
us ;  we  shall,  judging  them  absolutely,  in  relation  to  the  most 
developed  type-s  of  life,  individual  and  national,  find  good 
reasons  for  reprobating  thera-  For  this  preliminary  survey 
reveals  the  fact  that  the  domestic  relations  which  are  the 
highest  as  ethically  considered,  ai-e  also  the  highest  as  con- 
sidered both  biologieiilly  and  sociologically.* 

*  This  aeema  the  flttovt  place  for  nAroing  an  iiDpoHant  ittfrgOflHoti  mo^ 
bj  an  Americftn  iidheri^nt  of  mine,  late  LectTuer  on  Philowpliy  nt  Harrafd 
UniTeniif ,  Mr.  John  Fiake.  restituting  iht>  tr&nittion  from  th&  ffrag»noiMiitiia 
of  anthropoid  croattirrs  to  th«  toeitilitj  of  humitn  Wnngs,  caused  bj  ihe  n»U- 
lioni  of  pikTcmtt  to  oflFspring.  (Swj  Outline.^  0/  Coxmia  Pkifoxoph^^  toL  ii^ 
pp.  342-4.)  Postulnting  the  gvnerftl  kw  tlint  in  proportion  as  organisn 
Km  complex  they  evolrc  ilotrly,  ho  Infcrt  that  the  prolongation  of  inft^nc?! 
which  aooompanicd  derelopmeot  of  the  JeM  intenigfnt  primiitett  into  t\u 
more  intelligent  one«,  implied  grcnt-er  dunUion  of  piireniiil  cnre,  Childf 
not  BO  lOon  cupable  of  proriding  for  theniAclrea,  h&d  to  be  longer  nnrtur^ 
by  female  p*rent«,  to  Bonje  eittmt  aided  by  mule  parent*,  indiTtdn»ny< 
Jointly «  Mid  henoo  resulted  m  bond  holding  together  i>arent«  and  oir«prin| 
tor  boger  periods,  and  tending  to  initiate  the  family.  That  thit  ho* 
eo-oper»tiug  fsicior  in  social  evolution,  if  highly  prob«bI«t 


CHAPTER  ni 

PRIMinVB  RELATIONS  OF  THE  SEXEa 

§  278.  Most  readers  will  have  thought  it  strange  to  begin 
au  account  of  domestic  institutions  by  surveying  the  most 
general  phenomena  of  race-maintenance.  But  they  may  see 
the  propriety  of  setting  out  with  a  purely  natural-history 
view,  on  being  shown  that  among  low  savages  the  relations 
of  the  sexes  are  substantially  like  those  common  among  infe- 
rior creatures. 

The  males  of  gregarious  mammals  usually  fight  for  pos- 
session of  the  females;  and  primitive  men  do  not  in  this 
respect  differ  from  other  gregarious  mammals.  Hearne  says 
of  the  Chippewayans  that  "it  has  ever  been  the  custom 
among  these  people  for  the  men  to  wrestle  for  any  woman 
to  whom  they  were  attached.'*  According  to  Hooper,  a  Slave 
Indian,  desiring  another  one's  wife,  fights  with  her  husband. 
Among  the  Bushmen,  "  the  stronger  man  will  sometimes  take 
away  the  wife  of  the  weaker."  Narcisse  Peltier,  who  from 
twelve  years  of  age  up  to  twenty-nine  was  detained  by  a 
tribe  of  Queensland  Australians,  states  that  the  men  "not 
unfrequently  fight  with  spears  for  the  possession  of  a 
woman."  And  summing  up  accounts  of  the  Dogrib  Indians, 
Sir  John  Lubbock  says — "  In  fact,  the  men  fight  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  women,  just  like  stags." 

Nor  is  it  on  the  part  of  males  only,  that  this  practice 
exists.     Peltier  tells  us  that  in  the  above-named  tribe,  the 
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women,  of  whom  from  two  to  five  commonly  belong  to  each 
man,  fight  among  themselves  about  him :  **  their  weapons 
being  hea\^  staves  with  which  they  l>eat  one  another  about 
the  head  till  the  blood  flows/'  And  the  trait  of  feuiinine 
nature  thus  displayed,  is  congruous  with  one  indicated  by 
Mitchell,  who  says  that  after  battle  it  fequently  happens 
among  the  native  tribes  of  Australia,  that  the  wives  of  tho 
vanquished,  of  their  own  free  will,  pass  over  to  the  victors : 
feminding  us  of  a  lioness  which,  quietly  watching  the  fight 
between  two  lions,  goes  off  with  the  ccmr|ueror. 

We  have  thus  to  begin  with  a  stale  in  which  the  family^ 
as  we  understand  it,  does  not  exist  In  the  loose  groups  of 
men  first  formed,  there  is  no  established  order  of  any  kin<!: 
everytliing  is  indeBnite,  unsettled.  As  the  relations  of  men 
to  one  another  are  undetermined,  so  are  the  relations  of 
men  to  women.  In  either  case  there  are  no  guides  sav© 
tlie  passions  of  the  moment*  checked  only  by  fears  of  ci>n' 
sequences.  Let  us  glance  at  the  facts  which  show  tlio  rela* 
tions  of  the  sexes  to  have  been  ongiiially  unregulated  by  tlie 
institutions  and  ideas  we  commonly  regard  as  natural 


§  279.  According  to  Sparrnian,  there  is  no  form  of  union 
Btween  Bushmen  and  Bush  women  save  "  tlie  agreement  of 
the  parties  and  consummation/'  Keating  tells  us  that  the 
Chippewos  have  no  marriage  ceremony.  HaU  says  the  samo 
thing  of  the  Esquimaux,  Banci-oft  of  the  Aleuts,  Bn^tt  of  tho 
Araw&ks,  Tennent  of  the  Veddahs ;  and  the  Lower  Califur- 
nians,  Bancroft  says,  "  have  no  marriage  ceremony,  nor  any 
word  in  their  language  to  express  marriage.  Lil^e  hi  ids  or 
beasts,  they  pair  off  according  to  fancy  " 

Even  where  a  ceremony  is  found,  it  is  often  nothing  nioiQ 
than  either  a  forcible  or  a  voluntary  commencement  of  living 
together.  Very  generally  there  is  a  violent  seizure  of  the 
woman  by  the  man— a  capture ;  and  the  maniage  is  con- 
cluded by  tlie  completion  of  this  capttire.  In  some  cases  tlio 
man  and  woman  light  a  tire  and  sit  by  it ;  in  some  cases^  as 
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among  the  Todas,  the  union  is  established  when  the  bride 
performs  "  some  trifling  household  function ;"  in  some  cases^ 
as  among  the  Port  Dory  people  of  New  Guinea,  *'  the  female 
gives  her  intended  some  tobacco  and  betel-leaf."  When  the 
Navajos  desire  to  marry,  "  they  sit  down  on  opposite  sides  of 
a  basket,  made  to  hold  water,  filled  with  atole  or  some  other 
food,  and  partake  of  it  This  simple  proceeding  makes  them 
husband  and  wife.^  Nay,  we  have  the  like  in  the  old  Boman 
form  of  confarreatio — marriage  constituted  by  jointly  eating 
cake.  These  indications  that  the  earliest  marriage-ceremony 
was  merely  a  formal  commencement  of  living  together,  imply 
a  preceding  time  when  the  living  together  began  informally. 

Moreover,  such  domestic  union  as  results  is  so  loose, 
and  often  so  transitory  as  scarcely  to  constitute  an  advance. 
In  the  Chippewayan  tribes  divorce  "consists  of  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  good  drubbing,  and  turning  the 
woman  out  of  doors/'  The  Pericui  (liOwer  Californian) 
"  takes  as  many  women  as  he  pleases,  makes  them  work  for 
him  as  slaves,  and  when  tired  of  any  one  of  them  turns  her 
away."  Similarly,  when  one  of  the  Tupis  "  was  tired  of  a 
wife,  he  gave  her  away,  and  he  took  as  many  as  he  pleased." 
For  Tasmanians  not  to  change  their  wives,  was  "  novel  to 
their  habits,  and  at  variance  with  their  traditions."  Among 
the  Xasias,  "  divorce  is  so  frequent  that  their  unions  can 
hardly  be  honoured  with  the  name  of  marriage."  Even 
peoples  so  advanced  as  the  Malayo-Polynesians  furnish 
kindred  facts.  In  Thomson's  New  Zealand  we  read  that 
**  men  were  considered  to  have  divorced  their  wives  when 
they  turned  them  out  of  doors."  And  in  Tahiti  **  the  mar- 
riage tie  was  dissolved  whenever  either  of  the  parties 
desired  it."  It  may  be  added  that  this  careless  breaking  of 
marital  bonds  is  not  peculiar  to  men.  Where  women  have 
the  power,  as  among  tiiie  above«named  Kasias,  they  cavalierly 
turn  their  husbands  out  of  doors  if  they  displease  them ;  and 
the  like  happened  with  some  of  the  ancient  Nicaraguans. 

These  facts  show  us  that  the  marital  relations,  like  tlie 
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political  relations,  have  ginduaUy  evolved;  and  that  tliera 
did  not  at  first  exist  those  ideas  and  feelings  which  among 
civilized  nations  give  to  marriage  its  sanctity. 

§  280.  Al>sence  of  these  ideas  and  feelings  is  further  shown 
by  the  prevalence  in  rude  societies  of  practices  which  are 
US  in  the  highest  degree  repugnant 

Various  of  tlio  uncivilized  and  semi-civilized  display  hos- 
pitality by  furnishing  guests  with  temporary  wi\'es*     Her-^ 
rera  tells  us  of  the  Cumana  people,  that  '*  the  great  men 
kept  as  many*women  as  they  pleased,  and  gave  the  beauti^ 
fullest  of  them  to  any  stianger  they  entertained."     Savage 
habitually  thus  give  tlieir  wives  and  daughters.    Among  suet 
Sir  John  Lubbock  enumerates  tJie  Esquimaux*  North  and 
South  American  Indians,  Polynesians,  AustnJians,  Berlx^i 
Eastern  and  Western  Negroes,  Arabs,  Abyssinians,  Katlir 
Mongols,  Tutski,  etc*     Of  the  Bushman's  wife  Lichtensteiaj 
tells  us  that  when  the  husband  gives  her  |>ermission»  shej 
may  associate  with  any  other  man.     Of  the  Greenland  Es- 
quimaux, Egede  states  that  **  those  are  reputed  the  best  anil 
noblest  tempered  who.  without  any  pain  or  reluctancjr,  will 
lend  their  friends  their  wives/* 

Akin  is  the  feeling  shown  by  placing  little  or  no  value  on 
chastity  in  the  young.  In  Benguela  (Congo)  poor  maidens 
are  led  about  before  marriage^  in  order  to  acquire  money  by 
prostitution.  The  Mexicans  had  an  identical  custom : 
**  parents  used  when  the  maidens  were  marriageable,  to  send 
them  to  earn  their  portions,  and  accorrlingly  they  ranged  abont 
the  country  in  a  shameful  manner  till  they  had  got  enough 
to  mairy  them  off."  The  ancient  people  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Dariau  thought  "  prostitution  w^as  not  infamous ;  noble 
ladies  held  aa  a  maxim,  that  it  was  plebeian  to  deny  anything 
asked  of  them'' — ^an  idea  like  that  of  the  Andamanese, 
among  whom  "any  woman  who  attempted  to  resist  the 
marital  privileges  claimed  by  any  member  of  the  tribe  was 
liable  to  severe  punishment."  Et|uully  strange  ore 
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the  marital  sentiments  displayed  by  certain  peoples,  both 
extant  and  extinct.  Of  the  Hassanyeh  Arabs,  whose 
marriages  are  for  so  many  days  in  the  week,  usually  four, 
Petherick  says  that  during  a  preliminary  negotiation  the 
bride's  mother  protests  against  "  binding  her  daughter  to  a 
due  observance  of  that  chastity  which  matrimony  is  expected 
to  command,  for  more  than  two  days  in  the  week ; "  and 
there  exists  on  the  part  of  the  men  an  adapted  sentiment 
The  husband,  allowing  the  wife  to  disregard  all  marital  obli- 
gations during  the  off  days,  even  considers  an  intrigue  with 
some  other  man  as  a  compliment  to  his  own  taste.  Some  of 
the  Chibchas  betrayed  a  kindred  feeling.  Not  simply  were 
they  indifferent  to  virginity  in  their  brides,  but  if  their  brides 
were  virgins  "  thought  them  unfortunate  and  without  luck,  as 
they  had  not  inspired  affection  in  men:  accordingly  they 
disliked  them  as  miserable  women." 

While  lacking  the  ideas  and  feelings  which  regulate  the 
relations  of  the  sexes  among  advanced  peoples,  savages  often 
exhibit  ideas  and  feelings  no  less  strong,  but  of  quite 
contrary  characters.  The  Columbian  Indians  hold  that  '*  to 
give  away  a  wife  without  a  price  is  in  the  highest  degree 
disgraceful  to  her  family ; "  and  by  the  Modocs  of  California 
"  the  children  of  a  wife  who  has  cost  her  husband  nothing 
are  considered  no  better  than  bastards,  and  are  treated  by 
society  with  contumely."  In  Burton's  Abeokuta,  we  read 
that  "  those  familiar  with  modes  of  thought  in  the  East  well 
know  the  horror  and  loathing  with  which  the  people  generally 
look  upon  the  one- wife  system" — a  statement  we  might 
hesitate  to  receive  were  it  not  verified  by  that  of  Livingstone 
concerning  the  negro  women  on  the  Zambesi,  who  were 
shocked  on  hearing  that  in  England  a  man  had  only  one 
wife,  and  by  that  of  Bailey,  who  describes  the  disgust  of  a 
Kandyan  chief  when  commenting  on  the  monogamy  of  the 
Veddahs. 

§  281.  Still  more  are  we  shown  that  regular  relation&  ol 
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the  eexes  are  results  of  evolution,  and  that  the  sentinieiita 

upholding  them  have  been  gradually  established,  on  finding 

liow  little   regard  is  paid   by  many  uncivilized   and  semi- 

,  .civil iased  peoples  to  those  limitatloua  wliich  blood-relationBhips 

ictate  to  the  civilized. 

Among  eavages,  connexions  which  we  condemn  as  in  the 
highest  degi^ee  ciiminal,  are  not  infrequent.  The  Chippe- 
wayaus  "cohabit  occasionally  with  their  own  mothers,  and 
frequently  espouse  tlioir  sisters  and  daughters ; "  and  Langs- 
dorff  asserts  the  like  of  the  Kadiaks.  So,  too,  among  the 
Karens  of  Tenaisserim,  "matriraouial  alliances  between 
brother  and  sister,  or  father  and  daughter,  are  not  imconi^ 
mon  "  To  these  cases  fn>m  America  and  Asia  may  be  added 
a  case  from  Africa*  To  keep  the  royal  bk>od  pure,  the  kings 
of  Cape  Gonzfilves  and  Gaboon  ai'e  accustomed  to  marry 
thuir  grown  up  daughters,  and  the  queens  many  tlie  eldest 
sons. 

Incest  of  the  kind  that  is  a  degree  less  shocking  is  exem- 
plified by  more  numerous  i  Marriage  '  riJ 
brother  and  si:ster  was  not  y..  :A  by  the  **  t  1*1 
Chechemecas"  and  "the  Panuchese."  Tlie  people  of  Call, 
•*  married  their  nieces,  and  some  f»f  the  lords  their  sisters.** 
'*  la  the  district  of  New  Spain  four  or  five  ctises  ♦  .  .  of 
marriage  with  sisters  were  found."  In  Peru,  the  **  Yncfts  from 
the  first  established  it  as  a  very  stringent  law  and  cu8t4:»ra  that 
the  heir  to  the  kingdom  should  marry  his  eldest  sister,  legi- 
timate both  on  the  side  of  tlie  father  and  the  mother."  So  is 
it  in  Polynesia,  Among  the  Sandwicli  Islanders,  near  con- 
eangnineous  maniages  are  frequent  in  the  royal  family — 
brothers  and  sisters  sometimes  marrying;  and  among  the 
Malaga'sy,  **  tlie  nearest  of  kin  marry,  even  brother  and 
sister,  if  they  have  not  the  same  mother/'  Kor  do  am:  t 
peoples  of  the  old  world  fail  to  furnish  instances.  1 
the  restriction,  pi'ohibiting  marriage  with  a  uterine  sister, 
was  not  observed  in  Eg>^t,  we  have  sufficient  evideoc 
"  from  the  sculptures  of  Thebes  *'  agreeing  '*  with  the 
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counts  of  ancient  Greek  and  Soman  writers  in  proving  that 
some  of  the  Ptolomies  adopted  this  ancient  custom."  Even 
our  own  Scandinavian  kinsmen  allowed  incest  of  this  kind. 
It  is  stated  in  the  Ynglinga  Saga  that  Niord  took  his  own 
sister  in  marriage,  "  for  that  was  allowed  by  **  the  Vanaland 
law. 

It  may  be  said  that  certain  of  these  unions  are  with  half- 
sisters  (like  the  union  of  Abraham  and  Sarah) ;  that  such 
occurred  among  the  Canaanites,  Arabians,  Egyptians,  Assy- 
rians, Persians ;  and  that  they  go  along  with  non-recognition 
of  kinship  in  the  male  line.  But  admitting  this  to  be  true 
in  some  of  the  cases,  though  clearly  not  in  others,  we  are 
still  shown  how  little  warrant  exists  for  ascribing  to  primi- 
tive instinct  the  negations  of  unions  between  those  nearly 
related ;  for  the  very  words  forbidding  marriage  to  a  half- 
sister  having  the  same  mother,  though  not  to  one  having 
the  same  father,  clearly  imply  that  the  male  parenthood  is 
habitually  known  though  disregarded. 

As  further  proving  that  sentiments  such  as  those  which 
among  ourselves  restrain  the  sexual  instincts,  are  not  innate, 
I  may  add  the  strange  fact  which  Bailey  tells  us  concerning 
the  Veddahs.  Their  custom  "sanctions  the  marriage  of  a 
man  with  his  younger  sister.  To  marry  an  elder  sister  or 
aunt  would,  in  their  estimation,  be  incestuous,  a  connexion 
in  every  respect  as  revolting  to  them  as  it  would  be  to 
us — as  much  out  of  the  question  and  inadmissible  as  the 
marriage  with  the  younger  sister  was  proper  and  natural  It 
was,  in  fact,  the  proper  marriage." 

§  282.  While  the  facts  show  us  the  general  association 
between  the  rudest  forms  of  social  existence  and  the  most 
degraded  relations  of  the  sexes,  they  do  not  show  us  that 
social  progress  and  progress  towards  a  higher  type  of  family 
life,  are  uniformly  connected.    Various  anomalies  meet  us. 

Unenduring  unions  characterize  many  of  the  lowest  races ; 
and  yet  the  miserable  Veddahs,  lower  than  most  in  their 
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social  state,  form  very  endurinj:^  unions.  Bailey  writea— 
**  Divorce  is  unknown  among  them.  «  «  •  Z  liave  heard  s 
Veddah  aay,  'Death  alone  separates  liushand  and  wife'"; 
a  trait  in  which  their  Kandyan  neighboura^  otherwise  supe- 
rior, differ  from  them  widely. 

Nor  does  the  diminution  of  incestuons  connexions  pr 
a  constant  ratio  to  seicial  evoUition,  Tliose  extreme  forma  i 
them  which  wo  have  noted  among  some  of  Uie  most  degraded 
races  of  North  America,  are  pandlelcd  amoug  royal  fumilies 
in  African  kingdoms  of  considerable  size ;  while  forms  of 
them  a  degree  less  repulsive  arc  common  to  savage  and  semi* 
civilizecL 

Though  that  type  of  family-life  in  which  one  wife  has 
several  husbands  is  said  to  occur  dmong  some  of  the  lowest 
tribes,  as  tlie  Fuegians,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  conimoa 
among  the  lowest;  while  we  meet  with  it  among  relatively- 
advanced  peoples,  in  Ceylon,  in  Malabar,  and  in  Thibet 
And  the  converse  arrangement,  of  many  wives  to  one  hus- 
band, almost  universally  allowed  and  practised  by  savages, 
not  only  survives  in  semi-civilized  societies  but  has  held  it5 
ground  in  societies  of  considerably-developal  types,  past  and 
present 

Neither  are  there  connexions  so  clear  as  might  have  been 
expected,  between  sexual  Ia3dty  and  general  debasement, 
moral  or  social ;  and  c^jnversely.  The  relations  between  the 
men  and  women  in  the  Aleutian  Islands  are  among  the  must 
degraded.  Nevertheless  these  islanders  am  described  by 
Cook  as  ''  tlie  most  peaceful,  inoftensive  people  I  ever  met 
with.  And,  as  to  honesty,  they  might  serve  as  a  pattern  to 
the  most  civilized  nation  upon  eaith.**  On  the  ofther  hand, 
while  the  Tldinkeet  men  are  said  to  "treat  thoir  wives  and 
cLildren  w*ith  much  affection,"  and  the  women  to  show 
'*  reserve,  modesty,  and  conjugal  fidelity,"  they  aro  described 
as  thievisli,  lying,  and  extremely  cruel :  maiming  their  pri- 
soners out  of  pure  wantonness  and  killing  their  slaves. 
Similarlyj  though  the  Bacbapins  (Rechuanas)  arc  reprobated 
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as  lamentably  debased,  having  a  universal  disregard  to  truth 
and  indifference  to  murder,  yet  the  women  are  modest  and 
"almost  universally  faithful  wives."  A  kindred  anomaly 
meets  us  on  contrasting  societies  in  higher  stages.  We  have 
but  to  read  Cook's  account  of  the  Tahitians,  who  were  not 
only  advanced  in  arts  and  social  arrangements,  but  displayed 
the  kindlier  feelings  in  unusual  degrees,  to  be  astonished  at 
their  extreme  disregard  of  restraints  on  the  sexual  instincts. 
Conversely,  those  treacherous,  bloodthirsty  cannibals  the 
Fijians,  whose  atrocities  Williams  said  he  dared  not  record, 
are  superior  to  most  in  their  sexual  relations.  Erskine 
states  of  them  that  *'  female  virtue  may  be  rated  at  a  high 
standard  for  a  barbarous  people." 

Moreover,  contrary  to  what  we  should  expect,  we  find 
great  sexual  laxity  in  some  directions  joined  with  rigidity  in 
others.  Among  the  Koniagas  "a  young  unmarried  woman 
may  live  uncensured  in  the  freest  intercourse  with  the  men ; 
though,  as  soon  as  she  belongs  to  one  man,  it  is  her  duty  to 
be  true  to  him.".  In  Cumana  "the  maidens  .  .  .  made  little 
account  of  their  virginity.  The  married  women  ,  .  ,  lived 
chaste."  And  Pedro  Pizarro  says  of  the  Peruvians  that 
"the  wives  of  the  common  people  were  faithful  to  their 
husbands.  .  .  •  Before  their  marriage,  their  fathers  did  not 
care  about  their  being  either  good  or  bad,  nor  was  it  a 
disgrace  with  them"  to  have  loose  habits.  Even  of  those 
Chibcha  husbands  above  referred  to  as  so  strangely  indif- 
ferent, or  less  than  indifierent,  to  feminine  chastity  before 
marriage,  it  is  said  that  "  nevertheless,  they  were  very  sensi- 
tive to  infidelity." 

The  evidence,  then,  does  not  allow  us  to  infer,  as  we 
should  naturally  have  done,  that  advance  in  the  fonhs  of  the 
sexual  relations  and  advance  in  social  evolution,  are  con- 
stantly and  uniformly  connected. 

§  283.  Nevertheless,  on  contemplating  the  facts  in  their 
ensemble,  we  see  that  progress  towards  higher  social  types  is- 
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joined  with  pro<^sa  towards  higher  types  of  domestic  insti- 
tutioDS,  Comparisoa  of  the  extremes  make  this  unquestiou- 
able.  The  lowest  groups  of  primitive  men,  without  political 
ozHTanizatiou,  ore  also  without  any  tiling  worthy  to  be  called 
family  organization :  the  relations  between  the  sexes  and  the 
relations  between  parents  and  offspring  are  scarcely  above 
those  of  brutes.  Contrariwise,  aU  civilized  nations,  characj- 
terized  by  definite,  coherent^  orderly  social  arrangements^  are 
in  Vitacteiized  by  definite,  coherent^  orderly  domestic 
;<  Lujnts.     Hence  we  cannot  doubt  that,  spite  of  irregu- 

larities,  tbe  developments  of  tlie  two  are  associated  in  a 
general  way* 

Leaving  here  this  preliminary  survey,  we  have  now  to 
tracei  so  far  as  we  can,  the  successively  higher  forms  of 
family  structure.  We  may  expect  to  find  the  genesis  of  each 
depending  on  the  circumstances  of  the  society:  conducive- 
ness  to  social  self-presexvation  under  the  conditions  of  the 
case,  being  the  determining  causa  Setting  out  with  wholly- 
unregulated  relations  of  the  sexes^  the  first  customs  estab- 

hed  must  have  been  those  which  most  favoured  eodal 
survival ;  not  because  tliis  was  seen,  but  because  tlie  societies 
that  bad  customs  less  fit,  disappeared. 

But  before  considering  the  several  kinds  of  sexual  rela- 
tions, we  must  consider  a  previous  question — Whence  come 
the  united  persons  ? — Are  they  of  the  same  tribe  or  of 
dififerent  tribes  I  or  are  they  sometimes  one  and  aometimea 
^e  other) 


CHAPTER  lY. 

EXOGAMY  AND  ENDOGAHT. 

§  284.  In  his  ingenious  and  interesting  work  on  Frimi' 
tim  Marriage,^  the  words  "Exogamy"  and  "Endogamy" 
are  used  by  Mr.  M'Lennan  to  distinguish  the  two  practices 
of  taking  to  wife  women  belonging  to  other  tribes,  and 
taking  to  wife  women  belonging  to  the  same  tribe.  As 
explained  in  his  preface,  his  attention  was  drawn  to  these 
diverse  customs  by  an  inquiry  into  "  the  meaning  and  origin 
of  the  form  of  capture  in  marriage  ceremonies;" — an  in- 
quiry which  led  him  to  a  general  theory  of  early  sexual 
relations.  The  following  outline  of  his  theory  I  disentangle, 
as  well  as  I  can,  from  statements  that  are  not  altogether 
consistent 

Scarcity  of  food  led  groups  of  primitive  men  to  destroy 
female  infants;  because,  "as  braves  and  hunters  were  re- 
quired and  valued,  it  would  be  the  interest  of  every  horde 
to  rear,  when  possible,  its  healthy  male  children.  It  would 
be  less  its  interest  to  rear  females,  as  they  would  be  less 
capable  of  self-support,  and  of  contributing,  by  their  exer- 
tions, to  the  common  good."    (p.  165.) 

Mr.  M'Lennan  next  alleges  that  "the  practice  in  early 
times  of  female  infanticide,"  "rendering  women  scarce,  led 

•  Frimitive  Marriage,  By  John  F.  M'Lennan,  Edinburgh,  1865 ;  repiib« 
lithed  in  Studies  in  Ancient  Siitor^,  London,  1876.  As  the  editions  aro 
■like,  the  references  oontinoo,  as  originally  made,  to  the  first  one. 
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at  once  to  polyandry  within  the  tribe,  and  the  capturing  of 
women  from  without**     (p.  138.) 

Joined  with  a  re-statement  of  the  causes  we  come  upon 
au  inferred  result,  as  follows: — "The  scai-city  of  women 
within  tlie  group  led  to  a  practice  of  stealing  the  women 
of  other  gi'oups,  and  in  time  it  came  to  be  considered  im- 
proper, because  it  was  unusual,  for  a  man  to  marry  a  woman 
of  his  own  group.**  (p,  289.)  Or,  as  he  says  on  p.  140, 
**  usage,  induced  by  necessity,  would  in  time  establish  a 
prejudice  among  the  tiibes  observing  it  [exogamy] — a  pre- 
judice, strong  as  a  principle  of  religion,  as  every  prejudice 
relating  to  marriage  is  apt  to  be — against  marrjing  women 
of  their  own  stock." 

To  this  habitual  stealing  of  wives,  and  re-stealing  of  them, 
among  the  Australians  (p.  76),  he  ascribes  that  doubtful 

iternity  which  led  to  the  recognition  of  kinsliip  through 
fejiiales  only.  Though  elsewhere  admitting  a  more  general 
cause  for  this  primitive  form  of  kinship  (p,  159),  he  regards 
wife-stealing  as  its  most  cettain  cause:  saying  that  "it 
must  have  prevailed  wherever  exogamy  prevailed — ^exogamy 
and  the  consequent  practice  of  capturing  wives*  Certainty 
as  to  fathers  is  impossible  where  mothers  are  stolen  from 
their  first  lords,  and  liable  to  be  re-stolen  before  the  biith 
of  children/'     (p.  226.) 

Assuming  the  members  of  each  tribe  which  thus  grew  into 
the  practice  of  wife-stealing,  to  have  havn  originally  homo- 
geneous in  blood,  or  to  have  supposed  themselves  ao,  Mr. 
M'Lennan  argties  that  the  introduction  of  wives  who  wer^^H 
foreigners  in  blood,  joined  with  the  rise  of  the  first  definit^l 
conception  of  relationship  (that  between  mother  and  child) 
and  consequent  system  of  kinship  in  the  female  line,  led  to 
recognized  heterogeneity  within  tlie  tnbe.  There  oune  to  exist 
within  the  tribe,  children  regarded  as  belonging  by  blood  to 
the  tribes  of  their  mothers*  Hence  arose  another  form  of 
exogamy.  The  primitive  requirement  that  a  wit*e  should  be 
stolen  irom  another  tribe,  naturally  became  confounded  with 
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the  requirement  that  a  wife  should  be  of  the  blood  of  another 
tribe;  and  hence  girls  born  within  the  tribe  from  mothers 
belonging  to  other  tribes,  became  eligible  as  wives.  The 
original  exogamy,  carried  out  by  robbing  other  tribes  of  their 
women,  gave  place,  in  part,  or  wholly,  to  the  modified 
exogamy  carried  out  by  marrying  from  within  the  tribe, 
women  bearing  family  names  which  implied  that  they  were 
foreign  in  blood. 

In  tracing  the  development  of  higher  forms  of  the  domestic 
relations,  Mr.  M'Lennan  postidates,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the 
scarcity  of  women  "led  at  once  to  polyandry  within  tlie 
tribe,  and  the  capturing  of  women  from  without.**  (p.  138.) 
Describing  and  illustrating  the  diflferent  forms  of  polyandry, 
ending  in  that  highest  form  in  which  the  husbands  are 
brothers,  he  points  out  that  at  this  stage  there  arose  recog- 
nition not  only  of  descent  in  the  female  line,  but  also  of 
descent  in  the  male  line;  since  the  father's  blood  was  known, 
though  not  the  father. 

Then  through  gradually-established  priority  of  the  elder 
brother,  as  being  the  first  of  the  group  to  marry  and  the 
first  likely  to  have  children,  it  became  an  accepted  fiction 
that  all  the  children  were  his :  "  the  elder  brother  was  a  sort 
of  paterfamilias ;"  and  "  the  idea  of  fatherhood  "  thus  caused, 
was  a  step  towards  kinship  through  males,  and  a  "  step  away 
from  kinship  through  females."     (pp.  243-4.) 

Pointing  out  that  among  some  polyandrous  peoples,  as  the 
Kandyans,  the  chiefs  have  become  monogamists,  Mr.  M'Len- 
nan  argues  (p.  245)  that  their  example  would  be  followed,  and 
**  thus  would  arise  a  practice  of  monogamy  or  of  polygamy." 
And  he  thence  traces  the  genesis  of  the  patriarchial  form,  the 
system  of  agnation,  the  institution  of  caste. 

Though  this  outline  of  Mr.  M'Lennan's  theory  is  expressed, 
wherever  regard  for  brevity  permits,  in  his  own  words,  yet 
possibly  he  may  take  exception  to  it ;  for,  as  already  hinted, 
there  are  incongruities  in  his  statements,  and  the  order  in 
which  they  are  jJaced  is  involved*  Uncjuestionably  many  ot 
27 
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the  phenomena  he  df»scri^^s  exist    It  is  undeniable  that  the 
steftling  of  women,  stiU  hahitiial  witli  sundry  low  races,  was 

pmctised  in  past  r        '  V    '    r ;  and  that  the  form 

of  capture  in  m;i  ,  Is  in  societies  whet© 

DO  real  captui*e  occurs  at  present  It  is  undeniable  that  kin» 
fillip  tluou*^h  females  is,  among  various  primitive  peoples,  the 
only  kinship  avowedly  recognized;  and  that  it  lemla  to 
descent  of  name,  rank,  and  property  in  the  female  line.  It 
is  undeniable  that  in  many  places  where  wife-stealtng  is,  or 
has  been,  the  practice,  marriage  is  forbidden  l»etween  those  of 
the  same  family  name,  who  are  assumed  to  bo  of  the  same 
stock.  But  while  admitting  much  of  the  evidence,  and  while 
accepting  some  of  the  inferences,  we  shall  find  reason  for 
doubting  Mr.  M'Lennan's  theory  taken  as  a  whole.  Let  us 
consider^  first,  the  minor  objectiona. 

5  285.  Sundry  facta  inconsistent  with  his  conclusion, 
though  refen'ed  to  by  Mr.  M'Lennan,  he  passes  over  aB  of 
no  weight  He  thinks  there  is  warrant  for  the  belief  that 
exogamy  and  wife-capture  have  "  been  practised  at  a  cer- 
tain stage  among  every  race  of  mankind^  (p,  138):  this 
tage  being  the  one  now  exemplified  by  sundry  low  racea 
fKevertheless,  ho  admits  that  "the  separate  endogamous 
tribes  are  nearly  aa  numerous,  and  they  are  in  some  respects 
as  rude,  as  tho  separate  exogamous  trib<?s/*  (p,  145.)  Now 
if,  as  he  beli«tves,  exogamy  and  wife-stealing  have  **beea 
practised  at  a  certain  stage  among  every  race  of  mankind** 
— that  stage  being  the  primitive  one ;  and  if,  as  he  seeli^H 
to  prove,  endogamy  is  a  form  reached  through  a  long  serial 
of  social  developments ;  it  is  diHicult  to  understand  how 
the   endogamous  tribe^s   can  be  as  rude  as  the  iv'  i^ 

ones.  Again,  he  names  the  fact  that  **  in  ^  _--  -  i- 

tricts — as  in  the  liills  on  the  north-eastern  Irontier  of  India, 
in  the  Caucasus,  and  the  hill  ranges  of  Syria — we  find  a 
variety  of  tribes,   proved,  by  physical  characttjri&tics  and 
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tlie  affinities  of  language,  of  one  and  the  same  original 
stock,  yet  in  this  particular  dilffering  toto  ccdo  from  one 
another — ^some  forbidding  marriage  within  the  tribe,  and 
some  proscribing  marriage  without  it"  (pp.  147-8):  a  faci 
by  no  means  congruous  with  his  hypothesis. 

Should  Mr.  M'Lennan  reply  that  on  pp.  47-8  he  has  recog- 
nized the  possibility,  or  probability,  that  there  were  tribes 
primordially  endogamous — should  he  say  that  on  pp.  144-5 
will  be  found  the  admission  that  perl\ap3  exogamy  and  endo- 
gamy "  may  be  equally  archaic ;"  the  rejoinder  is  that  besides 
being  inconsistent  with  his  belief  that  exogamy  has  "  been 
practised  at  a  certain  stage  among  every  race  of  mankind," 
this  possibility  is  one  which  he  practically  rejects.  On  pp. 
148-50,  he  sketches  out  a  series  of  changes  by  which  exoga- 
mous  tribes  may  eventually  become  endogamous ;  and  in  sub- 
sequent pages  on  the  "  Growth  of  Agnation,"  and  **  The  Eise 
of  Endogamy,"  he  tacitly  asserts  that  endogamy  has  thus 
developed :  if  not  without  exception,  still,  generally.  Indeed, 
the  title  of  one  of  his  chapters — "  The  Decay  of  Exogamy  in 
Advancing  Communities,"  clearly  implies  the  belief  that 
exogamy  was  general,  if  not  universal,  with  the  uncivilized  ; 
and  that  endogamy  grew  up  along  with  civilization.  Thus 
the  incongruity  between  the  propositions  quoted  in  the  last 
paragraph,  cannot  be  escaped. 

Sundry  other  of  Mr.  M*Lennan's  reasonings  conflict  with 
one  another.  Assuming  that  in  the  earliest  state,  tribes  were 
stock-groups  "organized  on  the  principle  of  exogamy,"  he 
speaks  of  them  as  having  "  the  primitive  instinct  of  the 
race  against  marriage  between  members  of  the  same  stock  " 
(p.  118).  Yet,  as  shown  above,  he  elsewhere  speaks  of  wife- 
capture  as  caused  by  scarcity  of  women  within  the  tribe 
and  attributes  to  this  "  usage  induced  by  necessity  "  the  pre- 
judice  against  "  marrying  women  of  their  own  stock."  More- 
over, if,  as  he  says  (and  I  believe  rightly  says)  on  p.  145, 
"  men  must  originally  have  been  free  of  any  prejudice  against 
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fsarriage  between  relations /*  it  seems  iiiconsistetit  to 

timt  there  was  a  "primitive  instinct**  "ttgainst  uiarriage 

between  members  of  the  same  stock.'* 

Again,  wlule  in  some  places  the  establishment  of  th©  exo- 
gamous  prejudice  is  ascribed  to  the  practice  of  wife-stealing 
(pp*  53-^  and  p,  136),  it  is  elsewhere  made  the  antecedent  of 
wife-stealing:  interdict  tigainst  marring  within  the  tribe  was 
primordial.  Now  if  this  bust  is  Af  r,  M'Lennan's  view^  I  agree 
with  Sir  J.  Lubbock  in  thinking  it  untenable.  In  the  earliest 
/groups  of  men  there  cannot  liave  been  any  established  rules 
^  about  marriage.  Unions  of  the  sexes  must  have  preceded  all 
social  laws.  The  rise  of  a  social  luw  implies  a  certain  pre- 
ceding continuity  of  social  existence ;  and  tills  preceding  con- 
tinuity of  social  existence  implies  the  reproduction  of  succes- 
sive generations.  Hence  repmduction  entirely  unregulated 
by  interdicts,  must  be  taken  as  initial* 

Assuming,  liowever,  that  of  his  two  views  Mr*  M'Lennan 
will  abide  by  the  more  tenable  one,  that  wife-stealing  led  to 
.  exogamy,  let  us  ask  huw  far  he  is  ju^^iified  in  alleging  that 
ifemale  infanticide,  and  consequent  scarcity  of  women,  led  to 
wife-stealing.  At  first  sight  it  appears  undeniable  that  de- 
letion of  infant  girls,  if  frequent,  must  have  K'ea  accom- 
unied  by  deficiency  of  adult  females ;  and  it  seems  strange 
to  call  in  question  the  le^^itimacy  of  this  inference^  But 
Mr.  M'Lenuna  has  overlooked  a  concomitant.  Tribes  in  a 
state  of  chronic  hostility  are  constantly  losing  their  adult 
males,  and  the  male  mortality  so  caused  is  often  great.  Hence 
tlie  killing  many  female  infants  does  not  necessitate  lack  of 
women :  it  may  merely  prevent  excess.  Excess  must,  indeed, 
be  inevitable  if,  equal  numbers  of  males  and  females  being 
reared,  some  of  the  jujUcs  arc  from  time  t*'»  time  slain.  The 
assumption  from  which  ilr*  M*Lennaus  ai'gument  sets  out, 
is,  therefore,  inadmissible. 

How  inadmissible  it  is,  becomes  conspicuous  on  finding 
that  where  wife-stealiug  is  now  pim^tised,  it  is  commonly 
a^Jsociated  with  polygeny.    The  Fuegians,  named   by  Mr* 
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M'Lennan  among  wife-stealing  peoples,  are  polygynista 
According  to  Dove,  the  Tasmanians  were  polygynists,  and 
Uoyd  says  that  polygyny  was  universal  among  tliem;  yet 
the  Tasmanians  were  wife-stealers.  The  Australians  furnish 
Mr.  M*Lennan  with  a  typical  instance  of  wife-stealing  and 
exogamy ;  and  though  Mr.  Oldfield  alleges  scarcity  of  women 
among  them,  yet  other  testimony  is  quite  at  variance  with 
his.  Mitchell  says : — '*  Most  of  the  men  appeared  to  possess 
two  [females],  the  pair  in  general  consisting  of  a  fat  plump 
gin,  and  one  much  younger ;"  and  according  to  Peltier,  named 
in  the  last  chapter  as  having  lived  seventeen  years  with  the 
Macadama  tribe,  the  women  were  *'  more  numerous  than  the 
men,  every  man  having  from  two  to  five  women  in  his  suite." 
The  Dakotahs  are  at  once  wife-stealers  and  polygynists, 
Burton  tells  us;  and  the  Brazilians  similarly  unite  these 
traits.  Writing  of  polygyny  as  practised  on  the  Orinoco, 
Humboldt  says : — "  It  is  most  considerable  among  the  Caribs, 
and  all  the  nations  that  have  preserved  the  custom  of  carrying 
off  young  girls  from  the  neighbouring  tribes."  How  then 
can  wife-stealing  be  ascribed  to  scarcity  of  women  ? 

A  converse  incongruity  likewise  militates  against  Mr. 
M*Lennan*s  theory.  His  position  is  that  female  infanticide, 
"rendering  women  scarce,  led  at  once  to  polyandry  within 
the  tribe,  and  the  capturing  of  women  from  without."  But 
polyandry  does  not,  so  far  as  I  see,  distinguish  wife- 
stealing  tribes.  We  do  not  find  it  among  the  above-named 
Tasmanians,  Australians,  Dakotahs,  Brazilians ;  and  although 
it  is  said  to  occur  among  the  Fuegians,  and  characterizes  some 
of  the  Caribs,  it  is  much  less  marked  than  their  polygyny. 
CJontrariwise,  though  it  is  not  a  trait  of  peoples  who  rob  one 
another  of  their  women,  it  is  a  trait  of  certain  rude  peoples 
who  are  habitually  peaceful  There  is  polyandry  among  the 
Esquimaux,  who  do  not  even  know  what  war  is.  There  id 
polyandry  among  the  Todas,  who  in  no  way  aggress  upon 
their  neighbours. 

Other  minor  difficulties  might  be  dwelt  on.     There  is  the 
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fact  that  in  many  cases  exogamy  and  endogamy  co-exist ;  as 
Riuoug  ihe  Coraancbes,  the  New  2fealandera,  the  Lepchas,  the 
Californiaus.  There  is  the  fact  that  in  sundry  cases  polygyny 
and  polyandry  co-exist,  as  among  the  Fuegians,  the  Caribs, 
the  Ksquiinaux,  the  Waraus,  the  Hottentots,  the  ancient 
Britons,  There  is  the  fact  that  there  are  some  exagamoua 
tribes  who  have  not  the  form  of  capture  in  marriage  ;  as  the 
Iroquois  and  the  Chippewas.  But  without  dweUiug  on  these, 
I  turn  to  certain  cardinal  difficulties,  obvious  a  piiari,  which 
appear  to  me  insuperable. 


§  2S6.  Setting  out  with  primitive  homogeneous  groups, 
Mr.  M'Lennan  contends  tliat  the  scarcity  of  women  caused 
by  destruction  of  female  infants,  compelled  wife-stealing ■ 
and  he  thinks  that  this  happened  **  at  a  certain  stage  among 
eveiy  race  of  mankind**  (p,  138).  The  implication  is,  there- 
fore, that  a  number  of  adjacent  tribes,  usually  belonging  to 
the  same  variety  of  man  in  the  same  stage  of  progress,  were 
Birnultaneously  thus  led  to  rob  one  another.  But  immediately 
we  think  of  wife-stealing  as  a  practice  not  of  one  tribe  only, 
but  of  many  tribes  forming  a  cluster,  there  presents  itself 
the  question^ — How  was  the  scarcity  of  wives  thus  remedied ! 
If  each  tribe  had  fewer  women  than  men,  how  could  the 
tribes  get  wived  by  taking  one  another*s  women  ?  The  scarcity 
remained  the  same  :  what  one  tribe  got  another  lost.  Sup- 
posing there  is  a  chronic  deficiency  of  women  and  the  tribes 
rob  one  another  equally,  the  result  must  be  decreasing  popu- 
lation in  all  the  tribes.  If  some,  robbing  othei'S  in  exc€sa» 
get  enough  wives,  and  leave  certain  of  the  rest  with  very  few, 
these  must  tend  towaids  extinction.  And  if  the  surviving 
tribes  cany  on  the  process,  there  appears  no  limit  until  the 
strongest  tribe,  continuing  to  supply  itself  with  women  from 
the  less  strong,  finally  alone  survives  and  has  no  tiibea  to 
rob. 

Should  it  be  replied  that  female  infanticide  is  usually 
carried  so  far  as  to  make  tlie  aggregate  number  of  wi« 
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insufiBcient  to  maintain  the  population  of  all  the  tribes  taken 
together — should  it  be  said  that  only  exceptional  tribes  rear 
so  few  women  as  not  to  have  mothers  enough  to  produce  the 
next  generation ;  then  we  are  met  by  a  still  greater  diffi- 
culty. If  in  each  of  the  exogamous  tribes  forming  the 
supposed  cluster,  the  men  are  forbidden  to  marry  women  of 
their  own  tribe,  and  must  steal  women  from  other  tribes; 
the  implication  is  that  each  tribe  knowingly  rears  wives  for 
neighbouring  tribes,  but  not  for  itself.  Though  each  tribe 
kills  many  of  its  female  infants  that  it  may  not  be  at  the  cost 
of  rearing  them  for  its  own  benefit,  yet  it  deliberately  rears 
the  remainder  for  the  benefit  of  its  enemies.  Surely  this  is 
an  inadmissible  supposition.  Where  the  interdict  against 
marrying  women  within  the  tribe  is  peremptory,  the  preser- 
vation of  girls  must  be  useless — worse  than  useless,  indeed, 
since  adjacent  hostile  tribes,  to  whom  they  must  go  as  wives, 
will  thereby  be  strengthened.  And  as  all  the  tribes,  living 
under  like  interdicts,  will  liave  like  motives,  they  will  all  of 
them  cease  to  rear  female  infants. 

Manifestly,  then,  exogamy  in  its  original  form,  can  never 
have  been  anything  like  absolute  among  the  tribes  forming  a 
cluster ;  but  can  have  been  the  law  in  some  of  them  only. 

§  287.  In  his  concluding  chapter,  Mr.  M'Lennan  says  that 
*on  the  whole,  the  account  which  we  have  given  of  the 
origin  of  exogamy,  appears  the  only  one  which  will  bear 
examination."  (p.  289.)  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  set- 
ting out  with  the  postulate  laid  down  by  him,  that  primitive 
groups  of  men  are  habitually  hostile,  we  may,  on  asking  what 
are  the  concomitants  of  war,  be  led  to  a  different  theory,  open 
to  none  of  the  objections  above  raised. 

In  all  times  and  places,  among  savage  and  civilized, 
victory  is  followed  by  pillage.  Whatever  portable  things  of 
worth  the  conquerors  find,  they  take.  The  enemies  of  the 
Fuegians  plunder  them  of  their  dogs  and  arms;  pastoral 
tribes  in  Africa  have  their  cattle  driven  away  by  victorious 
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inaraudcr^^ ;  and  peoples  more  advanced  are  robbed  of  tbeit 
money,  ornaniGnts,  and  all  valuablo  things  that  are  not  too 
heavy*  The  taking  of  women  is  but  a  part  of  this  process  of 
spoiling  the  vanqubhod.  Women  are  prized  as  wivesv  as 
concubines,  as  drud^'cs ;  and,  the  men  having  been  killed, 
the  women  are  earned  oft'  along  with  other  moveables. 
Everywhere  among  the  uncivilized  we  find  this.  "  In  Samoti^ 
in  dividing  the  spoil  of  a  conquered  people,  the  women  were 
not  killed,  but  taken  as  wives."  On  an  Australian  being  told 
that  certain  travellers  had  shot  some  natives  of  another  tribe, 
his  only  remark  was:^ — ^"Stupid  whitefellows  1  why  did  you 
not  bring  away  the  gins?"  And  P.  Martyr  Anglerius  says 
that  among  the  cannibal  Caribs  in  his  day,  "to  eat  women 
was  considered  unlawful.  .  .  .  Those  who  were  captured 
young  were  kept  for  breedings  as  wo  keep  fowl,  etc"  Early 
legends  of  the  semi-civilized  show  us  the  same  thing;  as 
in  the  Iliad,  where  we  read  that  the  Greeks  plundel-ed  "  lh«s 
sacred  city  of  Eetion,**  and  that  part  of  the  spoils  "they 
divided  among  themselves  **  were  the  women.  And  there 
need  no  examples  to  recall  the  fact  that  in  later  and  more 
civilized  times,  successes  in  battle  have  been  followed  by 
transactions  allied  in  chamcter,  if  not  the  same  in  form. 
Clearly,  from  the  beginning  down  to  compamtively  late  stages^ 
women-stealing  has  been  an  innkni  of  successful  wan 

Observe,  next,  that  the  spoils  of  conquest,  some  of  them 
prized  for  themselves,  are  some  of  them  prized  as  trophies* 
Pmofs  of  prowess  are  above  all  things  treasured  by  tlie 
savage.  He  brings  back  his  enemy's  scalp,  like  the  North 
American  ladiam  He  diies  and  preserves  his  enemy's  head, 
like  the  New  Zealander.  He  fringes  his  robe  with  locks  of 
hair  cut  from  his  slain  foe.  Among  other  signs  of  success  in 
battle  is  the  retimi  with  a  woman  of  the  vanquished  tribe. 
Beyond  her  intrinsic  value  she  has  an  extrinsic  valua  Likel 
a  native  wife  she  serves  as  a  slave ;  but  unlike  a  native  wife* 
s8he  serves  also  as  a  trophy.  As,  then,  auiong  savages, 
warriors  are  the  honoured  members  of  the  tribe — as,  among 
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warriors,  the  most  honoured  are  those  whose  bravery  is  best 
shown  by  achievements ;  the  possession  of  a  wife  taken  in 
war  becomes  a  badge  of  social  distinction.  Hence  members 
of  the  tribe  thus  married  to  foreign  women,  are  held  to  be 
more  honourably  married  than  those  married  to  native 
women.    What  must  result  ? 

In  a  tribe  not  habitually  at  war,  or  not  habitually  suc- 
cessful in  war,  no  decided  effect  is  likely  to  be  produced 
on  the  marriage  customs.  If  the  great  majority  of  the  men 
have  native  wives,  the  presence  of  a  few  whose  superiority  is 
shown  by  having  foreign  wives,  will  fail  to  change  the  prac- 
tice of  taking  native  wives:  the  majority  will  keep  one 
another  in  countenance.  But  if  the  tribe,  becoming  suc- 
cessful in  war,  robs  adjacent  tribes  of  their  women  more 
frequently,  there  will  grow  up  the  idea  that  the  now-con- 
siderable class  having  foreign  wives  form  the  honourable 
class,  and  that  those  who  have  not  proved  their  bravery  by 
bringing  back  these  living  trophies  are  dishonourable :  non- 
possession  of  a  foreign  wife  will  come  to  be  regarded  as  a 
proof  of  cowardice.  An  increasing  ambition  to  get  foreign 
wives  will  therefore  arise ;  and  as  the  number  of  those  who 
are  without  them  decreases,  the  brand  of  disgrace  attaching 
to  them  will  grow  moi-e  decided ;  until,  in  the  most  warlike 
tribes,  it  becomes  an  imperative  requirement  that  a  wife  shall 
be  obtained  from  another  tribe — if  not  in  open  war,  then  by 
private  abduction. 

A  few  facts  showing  that  by  savages  proofs  of  courage  are 
often  required  as  qualifications  for  marriage,  will  carry  home 
this  conclusion.  Herndon  tells  us  that  among  the  Mahuds,  a 
man  cannot  take  a  wife  until  he  has  submitted  to  severe 
torture.  Bates,  speaking  of  the  Pass^  on  the  Upper 
Amazons,  says  that  formerly  *'  the  young  men  earned  their 
brides  by  valiant  deeds  in  war."  Before  he  is  allowed  to 
marry,  a  young  Dyak  must  prove  his  bravery  by  bringing 
back  the  head  of  an  enemy.  When  the  Apaches  warriors 
return  unsuccessful,  "  the  women  turn  away  from  them  with 
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assured  iiidiflTerence  and  contempt  They  are  upbraided 
cowardSi  or  for  want  of  skill  kad  tacti  and  are  told  that  such 
men  should  not  have  vives/*  Thftt  among  other  results  of 
sentiments  thus  exemplified,  abduction  of  wumen  will  be 
one,  is  obvious ;  for  a  mau  vrho,  denied  a  wife  till  he  haa 
proved  his  courage,  steals  one,  satisfies  his  want  and  achieves 
reputation  at  the  same  time.  If,  as  we  see,  the  test  of 
deserving  a  wife  ia  in  some  cases  obtainment  of  a  trophy, 
what  more  natural  than  that  the  trophy  should  often  be  the 
stolen  wife  herself?  What  more  natural  than  that  where 
many  warriors  of  the  tribe  are  distinguished  by  stolen  wives, 
the  stealing  of  a  wife  should  become  the  required  proof  of 
fitness  to  have  one  ?  Hence  would  follow  a  peremptory  law 
of  exogamy. 

In  so  far  as  it  implies  that  nsage  grows  into  law,  this 
interprotfttinn  a^-ee^  with  that  of  Mr,  M*I^nnan.  It  doea 
not,  however,  like  his,  assume  either  that  this  usage  origin- 
ated in  a  primordial  instinct,  or  that  it  resulted  from 
scarcity  of  women  caused  by  infanticidOt  Moreover,  nnlike 
Mr,  M'Lennan's,  the  explanation  so  reached  is  consistent 
with  the  fact  that  exogamy  and  endogamy  in  many  cases  co- 
^txist;  and  with  the  fact  that  exogamy  often  co-exists  with 
polygyny.  Further,  it  does  not  involve  us  iii  the  difficulty 
raised  by  supposing  a  peremptory  law  of  exogamy  to  be 
obeyed  thioughout  a  cluster  of  tribes^ 


§  288.  But  can  the  great  prevalence  of  the  form  of  cap* 
ture  in  marriage  cei'emonies  be  thus  accounted  forf  Mr* 
M'Lennan  believes  that  wherever  tliis  form  is  now  found, 
complete  exogamy  once  prevailed.  Examination  will,  I 
think,  show  that  the  implication  is  not  neca^ary.  There 
are  several  ways  in  which  the  form  of  capture  arises;  or 
rather,  let  us  say,  it  has  several  conspiring  causes* 

If,  as  we  have  seen,  there  still  exist  rude  tribes  in  whic 
men  tight  for  possession  of  women,  the  takijig  possession  of  ^ 
woman  naturally  comes  as  a  sequence  to  an  act  of  captur 
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That  monopoly  which  constitutes  her  a  wife  in  the  only 
sense  known  by  the  primitive  man,  is  a  result  of  successful 
violence.  Thus  the  form  may  originate  from  actual  capture 
within  the  tribe,  instead  of  originating  from  actual  capture 
without  it 

Beyond  that  resistance  to  a  man's  seizure  of  a  woman, 
apt  to  be  made  by  other  men  within  the  tribe,  there  is  the 
resistance  of  the  woman  herself.  Sir  John  Lubbock  holds 
that  coyness  is  not  an  adequate  cause  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  form  of  capture ;  and  it  may  be  that,  taken 
alone,  it  does  not  suffice  to  account  for  everything.  But  there 
are  reasons  for  thinking  it  an  important  factor.  Crantz  says 
concerning  the  Esquimaux,  that  when  a  damsel  is  asked  in 
marriage,  she — 

"  directly  falls  into  the  greatest  apparent  consternation,  and  runs  out  of 
doors  tearing  her  bimch  of  hair ;  for  single  women  always  affect  the 
utmost  bashf ulness  and  aversion  to  any  proposal  of  marriage,  lest  they 
should  lose  their  reputation  for  modesty." 

Like  behaviour  is  shown  by  Bushmen  girls.    When— 

*•  a  girl  has  grown  up  to  womanhood  without  having  previously  been 
betrothed,  her  lover  must  gain  her  own  approbation,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  parents ;  and  on  this  occasion  his  attentions  are  received  with  an 
affectation  of  great  alarm  and  disinclination  on  her  part,  and  with 
some  squabbling  on  the  part  of  her  friends." 

Again,  among  the  Sinai  Arabs,  says  Burckhardt,  a  bride — 

"  defends  herself  with  stones,  and  often  inflicts  wounds  on  the  young 
men,  even  though  she  does  not  dislike  the  lover ;  for,  according  to 
custom,  the  more  she  struggles,  bites,  kicks,  cries,  and  strikes,  the  more 
she  is  applauded  ever  after  by  her  own  companions."  .  .  .  During 
the  procession  to  the  husband's  camp,  ''decency  obliges  her  to  cry  and 
•ob  most  bitterly." 

Of  the  Muzos,  Piedrahita  nanutes  that  after  agreement  with 
the  parents  was  made — 

**  the  bridegroom  came  to  see  the  bride,  and  stayed  three  days  caress- 
ing her,  while  she  replied  by  beating  him  with  her  fists  and  with 
■ticks.    After  these  three  days  she  got  tamer,  and  cooked  his  meals.'' 
In  these  cases,  then,  coyness,  either  real  or  aflTected  for  repu- 
tation's sake,  causes  resistance  of  the  woman  herselt    in 
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other  cases  there  is  joined  with  tliia  the  resistance  of  her  female 
friends.  We  read  of  tlie  Suraatran  womea  that  the  bride 
and  the  old  mutrons  make  it  a  point  of  hooour  to  prevent  (of 
appear  to  prevent)  tlie  bridegroom  fi-om  obtaining  his  bride;. 
On  the  occasion  of  a  marriage  among  the  Mupnch(?s  '*  tho 
women  spring  up  i7i  m^isse,  and  arming  themselves  with  clubs, 
stones,  and  missiles  of  all  kinds,  rush  to  tlie  defence  of  the 
distressed  maiden*  ...  It  is  a  point  of  honour  with  the  bride 
to  resist  and  struggle,  however  willing  she  may  be,"  And 
once  more,  when  a  Kamschadale  **  bridegroom  obtains  the 
lil>erty  of  seizing  his  bride,  he  seeks  every  opportunity  ot 
liiuling  her  alone,  or  in  company  of  a  few  people,  for  during 
tlua  time  all  the  women  in  the  village  are  obliged  to  protect 
her." 

Hei^  we  have  proof  that  one  origin  of  the  fonn  of  capture 
is  feminine  opposition — primarily  of  the  woman  hei^self,  an 
socondaiily  of  female  friends  who  sympathize  with  hen 
Though  the  manners  of  the  inferior  races  do  not  imply  much; 
co^niess,  yet  we  cannot  suppose  coyness  to  be  wholly  absen 
Hence  that  amount  of  it  which  exists^  joined  with  tba& 
further  amount  simulated,  will  make  resistance,  and  conse- 
quently an  effort  to  capture,  natural  phenomena.  Moreover, 
since  a  savage  makes  his  wife  a  slave,  and  treats  her  brutally, 
she  has  an  additional  motive  for  resistance. 

Nor  does  forcible  opposition  proceed  only  from  the  girl 
and  her  female  ftieuds:  the  male  members  of  her  family 
also  are  likely  to  be  opponents.  A  woman  is  of  value  not 
only  as  a  wife,  but  also  as  a  daughter,-  and  up  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  stages  of  social  progress,  we  tlud  a  tacit 
or  avowed  claim  to  her  services  by  her  father.  It  is  so  evea 
with  the  degraded  Fuegians :  an  equivalent  in  the  shape  o! 
service  i^ndered,  has  to  be  given  for  her  by  the  youth,  *'  such 
as  helping  to  make  a  canoe/*  It  is  so  with  savages  of  more 
advanced  types  all  over  thew^orld:  there  is  eiUiex  tlie  like 
giving  of  stipuUted  work,  or  the  giving  of  a  pric4k  And  we 
have  evidence  that  it  was  orLginally  so  among  nm-sclves:  in 
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an  action  for  seduction  the  deprivation  of  a  daughter'? 
services  is  the  injury  alleged.  Hence  it  is  inferable  tJtat  in 
the  rudest  states,  where  claims,  parental  or  other,  are  but 
little  regarded,  the  taking  away  of  a  daughter  becomes  the 
occasion  of  a  fight  Facts  support  this  conclusion.  Of  the 
Mapuchfe,  Smith  says  that  when  there  is  opposition  of  the 
parents,  "  the  neighbours  are  immediately  summoned  by 
blowing  the  horn,  and  chase  is  given."  Among  the  Gaiidors, 
a  tribe  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  bride- 
groom must  run  away  with  his  bride,  although  he  thereby 
exposes  himself  to  the  vengeance  of  her  parents,  who,  if  they 
find  him  within  three  days,  can  lawfully  put  him  to  death. 
A  custom  with  the  Gonds  is  that  "  a  suitor  usually  carries 
off  the  girl  that  is  refused  to  him  by  the  parents."  Thus  we 
find  a  further  natural  cause  for  the  practice  of  capture — a 
cause  which  must  have  been  common  before  social  usages 
were  well  established.  Indeed,  on  reading  that  among  the 
Mapuchds  the  man  sometimes  "  Jays  violent  hands  upon  the 
damsel,  and  carries  her  off,"  and  that  "  in  all  such  cases  the 
usual  equivalent  is  afterwards  paid  to  the  girl's  father,"  we 
may  suspect  that  abduction,  spite  of  parents,  was  the  primary 
form ;  that  there  came  next  the  making  of  compensation  to 
escape  vengeance ;  that  this  grew  into  the  making  of  presents 
beforehand ;  and  that  so  resulted  eventually  the  system  of 
purchase. 

If,  then,  within  a  tribe  there  are  three  sources  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  appropriation  of  a  woman  by  a  man,  it  cannot  be 
held  that  the  form  of  capture  is  inexplicable  unless  we 
assume  the  abduction  of  women  from  other  tribes. 

But  even  supposing  it  to  have  originated  as  Mr.  M'Lennan 
thinks,  its  survival  as  a  marriage-ceremony  would  not  prove 
exogamy  to  have  been  the  law.  In  a  tribe  containing  many 
warriors  who  had  wives  taken  from  enemies,  and  who,  as 
having  captured  their  wives,  were  regarded  as  more  honour- 
ably married  than  the  rest,  there  would  result  an  ambition, 
if  not  to  capture  a  wife,  still  to  seem  to  capture  a  wife.     In 
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every  society  th©  inferior  ape  the  superior ;  and  eastofnn 
tluis  spread  among  classes  the  ancestoxis  of  which  did  not 
follow  them.  The  antique*loolriiig  portraits  tliat  decorate 
a  modem  large  house,  by  no  means  demonstrat**  the  dis* 
tioguished  lineage  of  the  owner;  bat  often  falsely  suggest 
A  distinguished  lineage.  The  coat  of  arms  a  wealthy  man 
bears,  does  not  necessarily  imply  descent  from  men  who 
once  had  their  shields  and  flags  covered  by  such  marks  of 
identity.  The  plumes  on  a  hearse»  do  not  prove  that  the 
de^d  occupant  had  forefuthei-s  who  wore  knightly  decorations. 
Add  similarly,  it  does  not  follow  that  all  the  members  of 
tribes  who  go  through  the  form  of  capturing  their  wives  at 
-iage,  are  descendants  of  men  who  in  eiirher  days  actuaUy 
Iptured  their  wives.  Mr.  JI'Lennan  himself  pointa  out 
that,  among  sundry  ancient  peoples,  captured  wives  were  per- 
mitted to  the  militar}^  class  though  not  to  other  classes.  If 
we  suppose  a  society  formed  of  a  ruling  group  of  warriors, 
originally  the  conquerors,  who  practised  wife^capture,  and 
their  subjects  who  could  not  practise  it ;  and  if  we  ask  what 
would  happen  wlien  such  a  society  fell  into  more  peaceful 
relations  with  adjacent  like  societies,  and  obtained  wives 
from  them  no  longer  by  force,  but  by  purchase  or  other 
friendly  arrangement ;  we  may  see  that,  in  the  first  place» 
the  form  of  capture  would  replace  the  actuality  of  capture  in 
the  marriages  of  the  dominant  class ;  for,  as  Mr.  M'Lennan 
contends,  adherence  to  ancestral  usage  would  necessitate^ 
the  simulation  of  capture  after  actual  capture  had 
And  when,  in  the  dominant  class,  wife-capture  had  thus" 
passed  into  a  form,  it  would  be  imitated  by  the  subject  class 
as  being  the  most  honourable  form.  Such  among  the  Inferior 
as  had  risen  to  superior  social  positions  would  first  adopt  it ; 
and  they  would  gradually  be  followed  by  those  below  them. 
So  that,  even  were  there  none  of  the  other  probable  origins 
named  abo\*e,  a  surviving  form  of  capture  in  any  society 
would  not  show  that  society  to  have  been  exogamous ;  btit 
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would  merely  show  that  wife-capture  was  in  early  times 
practised  by  its  leading  men. 

§  289.  And  now,  pursuing  the  argument,  let  us  see 
whether  exogamy  and  endogamy  are  not  simultaneously 
accounted  for  as  correlative  results'  of  the  same  differen- 
tiating process.  Setting  out  with  a  state  in  which  the 
relations  of  the  sexes  were  indefinite,  variable,  and  deter- 
mined by  the  passions  and  circumstances  of  the  occasion, 
we  have  to  explain  hbw  exogamy  and  endogamy  became 
established,  the  one  here,  the  other  there,  as  consequences 
of  surrounding  conditions.  The  eflScient  conditions  were  the 
relations  to  other  tribes,  now  peaceful  but  usually  hostile, 
some  of  them  strong  and  some  of  them  weak. 

Necessarily,  a  primitive  group  habitually  at  peace  with 
neighbouring  groups,  must  be  endogamous;  for  the  taking 
of  women  from  another  tribe  is  either  a  sequence  of  open 
war,  or  is  an  act  of  private  war  which  brings  on  open  war. 
Pure  endogamy,  however,  resulting  in  this  manner,  is  pro- 
bably rare ;  since  the  hostility  of  tribes  is  almost  universal 
But  endogamy  is  likely  to  characterize  not  peaceful  groups 
alone,  but  also  groups  habitually  worsted  in  war.  An 
occasional  abducted  woman  taken  in  reprisal,  will  not  suffice 
to  establish  in  a  weak  tribe  any  precedent  for  wife-capture ; 
but,  contrariwise,  a  member  of  such  a  tribe  who  carries  off 
a  woman,  and  so  provokes  the  vengeance  of  a  stronger  tribe 
robbed,  is  likely  to  meet  with  genei-al  reprobation.*  Hence 
marrying  within  the  tribe  will  not  only  be  habitual,  but 

*  After  the  above  sentence  was  written,  I  came,  by  a  happj  ooincidenee, 
upon  a  Terif  jing  fact,  in  Life  in  the  Southern  Islet,  bj  thu  Ber.  W.  W. 
Gill  (p.  47).  A  man  belonging  to  one  of  the  tribes  in  Biangaia  stole  food 
from  an  adjacent  tribe.  This  acyaoent  tribe  avenged  itself  bj  destroying 
tho  houses,  etc.,  of  the  thief's  tribe.  Thereupon  the  thief's  tribe,  angry 
bpcause  of  the  mischief  thus  brought  on  them,  killed  the  thief.  If  this  hap- 
pened with  a  stealer  of  food,  still  more  would  it  happen  with  a  stealer  cf 
women,  when  the  tribe  robbed  was  the  more  powerful. 
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there  will  ariRe  a  prejudice,  and  eventually  a  law^  against 
taking  wives  fix)m  other  tribes:  the  needa  of  self-preeanra-v^ 

tioii  will  make  the  tribe  endngamous.  This  interpretatiin 
harmonizes  with  the  fact,  admitted  by  Mr,  M'l^nnan,  tliu 
the  endogamous  tribes  are  as  numerous  as  the  exogamous ; 
and  also  with  the  fact  he  admits,  that  in  sundry 
the  tribes  forming  a  cluster,  allied  by  blood  and  langui 
are  some  of  them  exogamous  and  some  endogamous. 

It  is  to  be  inferred  that  among  tribes  not  differing  much 
in  strength,  there  will  be  continual  aggressions  and  reprisals^ 
often  accorapauied  by  abductions  of  womem    No  one  of  thera 
wOl  be  able  to  supply  itself  with  wives  entirely  at  the  ex- 
pense of  adjacent  tribes;  and  hence,  in  each  of  them,  ther^ 
will  bo  both  native  wives  and  wives  taken  from  other  tribes » 
there  will  be  both  exogamy  and  endogamy.   iStealing  of  wivi 
will  not  be  reprobated,  because  tlio  tribes  robbed  are  not  too  , 
strong  to  be  defied ;  and  it  will  not  be  insisted  on,  becai 
the  men  who  have  stolen  wives  will  not  be  numerous  enough 
to  determine  the  average  opinion.  If,  however,  in 

a  cluster  of  tribes  one  gains  predominance  by  frequent  suc- 
cesses in  war — if  the  men  in  it  who  have  stolen  wives  form 
the  larger  number— if  possession  of  a  stolen  wife  becomes  a 
mark  of  that  bravery  without  which  a  man  is  not  wortliy  of 
a  wife ;  then  the  discreditableness  of  marrying  within  tlio 
tribe,  growing  into  disgracefulness,  will  end  in  a  peremptory 
equireme.nt  to  get  a  wife  from  another  tril)e — ^if  not  in  open 

then  by  private  theft:  the  tribe  will  become  ex< 
mous.  A  sequence  may  be  traced.    The  exn  ^ 

tribe  thus  arising,  and  growing  while  it  causes  a  ,_...:. 
tribes  to  dwindle  by  robbing  them,  will  presently  divide;  and 
its  sections,  usurping  the  habitats  of  adjacent  tribes,  will 
carry  with  them  the  established  exogamous  habit  When, 
presently  becoming  hostile,  these  diverging  sub-tribes  begin 
to  rob  one  another  of  women,  thei*e  will  arise  contUtions  con- 
ducive to  that  internal  exogamy  which  Mr.  M'Lemiaii 
supposes^  riglitly  I  tliink,  to  replace  external  exogamy.    For 
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unless  we  assume  that  in  a  cluster  of  tribes,  each  undertakes 
to  rear  womeu  for  adjacent  tribes  to  steal,  we  must  conclude 
that  the  exogamous  requirement  will  be  met  in  a  qualified 
manner.  Wives  born  within  the  tribe  but  foreign  by  blood, 
will,  under  pi^ssure  of  the  difficulty,  be  considered  allowable 
instead  of  actually  stolen  wives.  And  thus,  indeed,  that  kin- 
ship in  the  female  line  which  primitive  irregularity  in  the 
relations  of  the  sexes  originates,  will  become  established,  even 
though  male  parenthood  is  known ;  since  this  interpretation 
of  kinship  will  make  possible  the  conformity  to  a  law  of 
cannubium  tlmt  could  not  otherwise  be  obeyed. 

§  290.  Nothing  of  much  importance  is  to  be  said  respecting 
exogamy  and  endogamy  in  their  bearings  on  social  life. 

Exogamy  in  its  primitive  form  is  clearly  an  accompaniment 
of  the  lowest  barbarism ;  and  it  decreases  as  the  hostQity  of 
societies  becomes  less  constant,  and  the  usages  of  war  miti- 
gated. That  the  implied  crossing  of  tribal  stocks,  where  these 
tribal  stocks  are  very  small,  may  be  advantageous,  physiologi- 
cally, is  true ;  and  exogamy  may  so  secure  a  benefit  which  at 
a  later  stage  is  secured  by  the  mingling  of  conquering  and 
conquered  tribes ;  though  none  who  bear  in  mind  the  thought- 
lessness of  savages  and  their  utter  ignorance  of  natural  causa- 
tion even  in  its  simple  forms,  will  suppose  such  a  benefit  to 
have  been  contemplated.  But  the  exogamous  custom  as  at 
first  established,  implies  an  extremely  abject  condition  of 
women;  a  brutal  treatment  of  them;  an  entire  absence  of 
the  higher  sentiments  that  accompany  the  relations  of  the 
sexes.  Associated  with  the  lowest  type  of  political  life,  it  is 
also  associated  with  the  lowest  type  of  domestic  life. 

Evidently  endogamy,  which  at  the  outset  must  have  cha- 
racterized the  more  peaceful  groups,  and  which  has  prevailed 
as  societies  have  become  less  hostile,  is  a  concomitant  of  the 
liigher  forms  of  the  family. 

[The  above  chapter,  written  before  the   middle   of  Sep- 
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iember,  1876.  I  kept  standing  in  trpe  far  several  weeks: 
being  deterred  from  printing  by  the  announcement  that  a 
Bcond  edition  of  Mr.  M'Lennan's  work  waa  coming  out, 
by  the  thought  that  perhaps  amendments  contained  in 
it  might  entail  mmliticationa  of  my  criticisms.  In  the  preface 
to  this  new  edition  he  said : — 

"Though  I  am  again  fre^  to  resume  the  studies  necessary  for  it« 
reviaioa,  tt  is  uucertiiia  whether  I  ixjuld  soon  revise  it  in  a  aatiafnctoiy 
manner — so  tluit  I  nm  without  an  answer  to  representatiotis  made  to 
m»?i  that  it  ia  better  it  hhould  ho  made  accessible  to  students  with  itfl 
iraperfectioiis  than  that  it  ffihould  remain  inaccessible  to  them.  I  hav« 
done  thi«  the  more  reiidilj  that,  on  the  whole,  I  still  adhere  to  the  con- 
clusions I  had  arrived  at  more  than  eleTen  years  ago^  on  the  vorioua 
matters  which  are  discui»ed  in  *  Primitive  Marrio^'  ** 

I  therefore  sent  the  foregoing  pages  to  press  nnaltered.  The 
quotations  are,  m  mentioned  before,  from  the  first  edition,  the 
paging  of  which  doe^  not  correspond  with  that  of  tiie  second.] 
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CHAPTER  V. 

PROMISCUITY. 

§  291.  Already,  in  the  chapter  on  "  The  Primitive  Rela- 
tioQS  of  the  Sexes/'  illustrations  have  been  given  of  the  in- 
definiteness  and  inconstancy  of  the  connexions  between  men 
and  women  in  low  societies.  The  wills  of  the  stronger, 
unchecked  by  political  restraints,  unguided  by  moral  senti- 
ments, determine  all  behaviour.  Forcibly  taking  women 
from  one  another,  men  recognize  no  tie  between  the  sexes 
save  that  which  might  establishes  and  liking  maintains.  To 
the  instances  there  given  others  may  be  added,  showing  that 
at  first,  marriage,  as  we  understand  it,  hardly  exists. 

Poole  says  of  the  Haidahs  that  the  women  "  cohabit  almost 
promiscuously  with  their  own  tribe,  though  rarely  with  other 
tribes."  The  Hill-tribes  of  the  Piney  Hills,  Madura  dis- 
trict, have  very  few  restrictions  on  promiscuous  intercourse. 
Captain  Harkness  writes : — "  They  [two  Erulars  of  the  Neil- 
gherry  Hills]  informed  us  that  the  Erulars  have  no  marriage 
contract,  the  sexes  cohabiting  almost  indiscriminately;  the 
option  of  remaining  in  union  or  of  separating  resting  princi- 
pally with  the  female."  Of  another  Indian  people,  the 
Teehurs,  it  is  said  that  they  '*  live  together  almost  indiscrimi- 
nately in  large  communities,  and  even  when  two  people  are 
regarded  as  married  the  tie  is  but  nominal."  And  according 
to  a  Brahmin  sepoy  who  lived  more  than  a  year  with  the 
Andamanese,  promiscuity  is  so  far  sanctioned  among  them,  b^ 
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public  opinion,  tlmt  a  man  who  is  refused  by  an  unmarried 
woman  *'  considers  himaelf  insulted/'  and  sometii^Gs  takea 
summary  vengeance. 

As  shown  by  instances  b<3for€  given,  this  state  of  things  ia 
in  many  low   tril>eB  very  little  qualified  by  such  form  of 
union  as  stands  for  marriaj^e  ;  which  sometimes  has  not  eveu  J 
a  name.     Temporary  fancies  determine  the  connexions  andi 
mere  whims  dissolve  them.     What  is  said  of  the  Mantms, 
who  maiTy  witliout  acquaintance  and  divorce  for  triflt*s,  and, 
among  whom  some  men  many  **  forty  or  fifty  "  times^  may* 
In  taken  as  typical. 


$  292.  Facts  of  thb  kind  are  thought  by  several  writ^^rs  to 
imply  that  the  primitive  conchtion  was  one  of  absolute 
hetairistiL  Complete  promiscuity  is  heUl  to  have  been  not 
simply  the  pmctice  but  in  some  sort  the  law.  Inileed,  the 
name  *  communal  marringe"  has  been  pn>p<>sed  by  Sir  John 
Lubbock  for  this  earliest  pliase  of  the  sexual  relations,  as 
implying  recognized  rights  aud  bonds.  But  I  do  not  think 
the  evidence  shows  that  promisouity  ever  existed  in  an  un- 
qualified foim ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  even  had  it  so  existetl^ 
the  name  '*  communal  maniage"  would  not  convey  a  tmo 
conception  of  it. 

As  before  contended,  the  initial  social  st^te  must  have 
been  one  in  which  tliere  were  no  social  laws.     Social  lawsj 
presuppose  continued  social  existence;  aud  continued  sijdall 
existence  presupposes  reproduction  through  successive  gene- 
rations.    Hp.nce  there  could,  at  fii-st,  have  l)eon  no  such  sodalj 
law  as  that  of  **  cummuual  marriage,  wliere  every  man  andi 
woman  in  a  small  community  w*ere  regaixled  as  equally  mar- 
ried to  one  another" — there  could  have  been  no  conceptioaj 
of  "  communal  marriage  rights,"    The  wc>rds  '*  marriage"  audi 
**  rights  *'  as  applied  to  such  a  state  have,  it  seems  to  me,  mis* 
lending  connotations.     Each  implies  a  claim  and  a  limitation*  J 
If  the  claim  is  co-extensive  with  the  memljers  of  the  tribe,  1 
then  the  only  limitation  must  lie  one  excluding  members  of 
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other  tribes ;  and  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  said  that  the  idea  of 
marriage  within  a  tribe  is  generated  by  the  negation  of  the 
claims  of  those  belonging  to  other  tribes.  But  passing 

over  the  terminology,  let  us  consider  the  essential  question 
raised — ^whether  what  we  may  call  tribal  monopoly  of  its 
women,  regarded  as  a  common  possession  held  against  other 
tribes,  preceded  individual  monopoly  within  the  tribe.  Sir 
John  Lubbock  considers  that  absence  of  individual  marital 
possession  went  along  with  absence  of  individual  possession 
generally.  While  the  notion  of  private  ownership  of  other 
things  did  not  exist,  there  did  not  exist  the  notion  of  private 
ownership  of  women.  Just  as  in  the  earliest  stages  the 
tribal  territory  was  common  property,  so,  too,  he  thinks,  were 
the  women  of  the  tribe  common  property ;  and  he  thinks  that 
private  ownership  of  women  was  established  only  by  stealing 
them  from  other  tribes :  women  so  obtained  being  recognized 
as  belonging  to  their  captors.  But  while  admitting  that 
development  of  the  conception  of  property  in  general,  has  had 
much  to  do  with  development  of  the  marital  relation,  it  is 
quite  possible  to  dissent  from  the  belief  that  the  conception 
of  property  was  ever  so  undeveloped  as  Sir  John  Lubbock's 
conclusion  implies.  It  is  true  that  the  idea  of  tribal  owner- 
ship of  territory  may  be  compared  to  that  of  many  animals, 
solitary  and  gregarious,  which  drive  trespassers  away  from 
their  lairs  or  habitats :  even  the  swans  on  each  reach  of  the 
Thames  resist  invading  swans  from  other  reaches ;  and  the 
public  dogs  in  each  quarter  of  Constantinople  attack  dogs 
from  other  quarters  if  they  encroach.  It  is  true,  also,  that 
generally  among  savages  there  is  a  certain  community  of  pro- 
perty in  the  game  captured  ;  though  not  an  unqualified  com- 
munity. But  the  reason  for  all  tliis  is  clear.  Land  is  jointly 
hel  J  by  hunters  because  it  cannot  be  otherwise  held ;  and 
joint  claims  to  the  food  it  produces  are  involved.  To  infer 
that  there  is  not  in  the  earliest  state  a  recognition  of  indi« 
vidual  property  in  other  things,  is,  I  think,  going  further  than 
either  the  probabilities  or  the  facts  warrant.    The  dog  shows 
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US  mme  uotion  of  ovmership — will  not  only  fight  for  the  pn*y 
he  has  caught,  or  for  his  kenuel,  but  will  keep  guard  over 
his  masters  belungings.  We  cannot  suppose  that  man  in  hia 
rudest  state  had  less  notion  of  ownership  than  this.  Wo 
amst  suppose  be  bad  more ;  and  our  supposition  is  justified 
by  evidence.  Habitually  savages  individually  own  their-^ 
ii'f^apons  and  implements,  tlieir  decorations^  their  dressc 
Even  etnong  the  degraded  Fue^pans  there  is  private  property 
in  canoes,  Inileed,  the  very  idea  of  prospective  advantager  i 
which  leaJa  an  intelligent  being  to  take  possession  of,  or  to^ 
make,  any  usefid  thing,  is  an  idea  which  leads  liim  to  resist 
the  abstraction  of  it.     Generally  -Ion  is  not  interfered, 

witii,  becaase  the  thing  is  not  \\  risk  of  a  fight ;  and 

even  where,  after  resistance^  it  is  taken  by  another,  still  it 
comes  to  be  held  by  that  other  individually.  The  impulsea^ 
which  lead  primitive  men  thus  to  monopolize  other  objocta 
of  value,  must  lead  them  to  monopolize  women.  There  mnst 
arise  private  ownerships  of  women,  ignored  only  by  the 
stronger,  who  establish  other  private  ownerships. 

And  this  conclusion  seems  the  one  supported  by  the  facta. 
Everywhere  promiscuity,  however  marked,  is  qtialified  by 
unions  having  some  persistence.  If,  in  the  various  cases 
before  named,  as  also  among  the  Aleutian  Islanders  and  the 
Kutchina  of  North  America^  the  Badagas,  Kurumbahs  and 
Keriahs  of  India,  the  Hottentots  and  various  other  peoplea 
of  Africa,  there  is  no  marriage  ceremony ;  we  have,  ia  the 
very  statement,  an  implication  that  tliere  is  something  having 
the  nature  of  maixiage.  If,  as  with  the  North  American 
tribes  generally,  *' nothing  more  than  the  personal  consent  of 
the  parties,**  unsanctioned  and  unwitnessed,  occurs;  still  some 
kind  of  union  is  alleged*  If,  as  among  the  Bushmen  and  the 
Indians  of  California,  there  is  no  word  signifying  this  rela- 
tion between  Uie  sexes ;  still  there  is  evidence  that  the  relation 
is  known.  If  among  such  |)eoples  its  the  Teehurs  of  Oude, 
tlie  promiscuity  is  such  that  "  even  when  two  ptsople  am 
regarded  as  married  the  tie  is  but  nominal  ;**  atill,  some  **  am 
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regarded  as  married.**  The  very  lowest  races  now  existing — 
Fuegians,  Australians,  Andamanese — show  us  that,  however 
informally  they  may  originate,  sexual  relations  of  a  more  or 
less  enduring  kind  exist ;  and  I  do  not  see  reasons  for  con- 
cluding that  in  social  groups  lower  than  these,  there  was  no 
individual  possession  of  women  by  men.  We  must  infer 
that  even  in  prehistoric  times,  promiscuity  was  checked  by 
the  establishment  of  individual  connexions,  prompted  by 
men's  likings  and  maintained  against  other  men  by  force. 

§  293.  Admitting,  however,  that  in  the  earliest  stages 
promiscuity  was  but  in  a  small  degree  thus  qualified,  let  us 
note,  first,  the  resulting  ideas  of  kinship. 

Causes  direct  and  indirect,  will  conspire  to  produce  recog- 
nition of  relationship  in  the  female  line  only.  If  promis- 
cuity is  extensive,  and  if  there  are  more  children  bom  to 
unknown  fathers  than  to  known  fathers,  then  as  the  con- 
nexion between  mother  and  child  is  obvious  in  all  cases, 
while  that  between  father  and  cliild  is  inferable  only  in  some 
cases,  there  must  arise  a  habit  of  thinking  of  maternal  kin- 
ship rather  than  of  paternal.  Hence,  even  in  that  minority 
of  cases  where  paternity  is  luanifest,  children  will  be  thought 
of  and  spoken  of  in  the  same  way.  Among  ourselves 
common  speech  habitually  indicates  a  boy  as  Mr.  So-and-so's 
son,  though  descent  from  his  mother  is  as  fully  recognized; 
and  a  converse  usage,  caused  by  prevailing  promiscuity 
among  savages,  will  lead  to  the  speaking  of  a  child  as  the 
mother's  child,  even  when  the  father  is  known. 

A  further  infiueuco  helps  to  establish  this  practice. 
Though  we  conclude  that  promiscuity  is  in  all  cases  quali- 
fied by  unions  liaving  some  duration,  yet  we  find  that  in  the 
lowest  stages,  as  among  the  Andamanese,  each  of  these 
unions  ends  when  a  child  is  weaned :  the  result  being  that 
thereafter,  association  of  the  child  with  its  father  ceases,  . 
while  association  with  its  mother  continues.  Consequently, 
even  when  there  is  acknowledged  paternity,  the  child  will  be 
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mostly  thouqht  of  in  connexion  with  its  mother;  confirming 
tlK^  habit  other wisft  caused. 

Thb  hahit  havinjjt  arisen,  the  resulting  recoi^qntnai  ot  ndji- 
tionship  in  the  female  line  only,  will,  as  we  have  seen,  be 
strengthened  by  the  practice  of  exogamy  when  passing  frora 
the  external  to  the  internal  form*  The  re-quirement  that 
a  wife  sliall  be  taken  from  a  foreign  tribe,  readily  becomes 
confounded  with  the  requirement  that  a  wife  shall  be  of 
foi-eign  bl(M)d.  If  maternal  descent  alone  is  recognize,(l»  the 
daughters  of  foreign  women  within  the  tribe  will,  as  Mr. 
M*Lennan  argues,  be  rendered  available  as  wives  under  the 
law  of  exogamy ;  and  the  custom  of  so  regarding  them  will 
be  strengthened  by  making  fulfilment  of  this  law  possible, 
when  otherwise  fulSlment  would  be  impossible.  A  settled 
system  of  kinship  though  females,  and  interdict  against 
marriage  with  those  having  the  same  family  name,  or  beluDg* 
ing  to  the  same  clan,  will  result. 

Instances  collected  by  Mr,  M'ljennan  and  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock, show  that  this  system     prevails  throughout  Western 
and  Eastern  Africa,  in  Circassia.  Hindostan,  Tartary.  Siberia, 
China,  and  Austral iu^  as  well  as  in  North  and   South  America. 
For  interpi-eting  it  in  the   above  manner  there   are  somoj 
additional  reasons.     One  is  that  we  am  not  obliged  to  niak^l 
the  startling  assumption  that  male  pirentage  was  at  first 
entirely  unperceivod.     A  second  is  that  we  escape  an  incon-j 
sistirncy-     Mule  pai^ntage  is  habitually  known,  though  disre^ 
garded,  where  the  system  of  kinship  in  the  female  lino  now 
obtains;  for  not  only  in  the  lowest  races  are  there  unionfta 
pematent  enough  to  make  male  ^mrentage  manifest,  but  th^ 
veiy  stat<?ment  that  female  kinship  is  alone  caunt€d«  cannot 
hi         '    1  V  these  niiH*s  without  hnplying  a  i^ness  of 

111  lip:  nay,  indeed,  have  not  tliese  r;  ^vn  to  the 

very  lowest,  always  a  word  for  father  as  well  as  a  word  for 
moiltef  ?  A nd  a  third  is  th^^ ^  'he names  of  tim  clanu 

which  are  forbidden  to  int^  i   .      _  as  Woir»  Bear,  Eagtafl 

DtCy  an»  names  given  to  mea;  implying^  as  I  have  before! 
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contended  (§  170-3)  descent  from  distinguished  male  ancestors 
bearing  those  names — descent  which,  notwithstanding  the 
system  of  female  kinship,  was  remembered  where  there  was 
pride  in  the  connexion.* 

§  294.  From  the  effects  of  unregulated  relations  of  the  sexes 
on  the  system  of  formally-recognized  kinship,  in  pursuing 
which  I  have  diverged  somewhat  from  the  immediate  topic,  let 
us  now  pass  to  the  effects  on  the  society  and  its  individuals. 

In  proportion  to  the  prevalence  of  promiscuity,  there  must 
be  paucity  and  feebleness  of  relationships.  Besides  having 
no  known  male  parents,  the  children  of  each  mother  are  less 
connected  with  one  another.  They  are  only  half-brothers 
and  half-sisters.  Family  bonds,  therefore,  are  not  only  weak 
but  cannot  spread  far ;  and  this  implies  defect  of  cohesion 
among  members  of  the  society.  Though  they  have  some 
common  interests,  with  some  vague  notion  of  general  kinship, 
there  lacks  that  element  of  strength  arising  from  the  inte- 
rests within  groups  distinctly  related  by  blood.  At  the  same 
time,  establishment  of  subordination  is  hindered.  Nothing 
beyond  temporary  predominance  of  the  stronger  is  likely  to 
arise  in  the  absence  of  definite  descent:  there  can  be  no 
settled  political  control.  For  the  like  reason  the  growth  of 
ancestor- worship,  and  of  the  religious  bonds  resulting  from  it, 
are  impeded.  Thus  in  several  ways  indefinite  sexual  rela- 
tions hinder  social  self-preservation  and  social  evolution. 

•  I  may  add  here  a  conclusiTe  proof  that  avowed  recognition  of  kinship  in 
the  female  line  only,  by  no  means  shows  an  unconsciousness  of  male  kinship. 
This  proof  is  furnished  by  that  converse  custom  which  some  ancient  Aryans 
had  of  recognizing  relationship  through  males,  and  ignoring  relationship 
through  females.  When  Orestes,  after  killing  his  mother  for  murdering  his 
father,  was  absolved  on  the  ground  urged  by  him,  that  a  man  is  related  to 
his  father  and  not  to  his  mother,  undeniable  evidenGe  was  given  that  an 
establislied  doctrine  of  kinship  may  disregard  a  connexion  which  is  obvious 
to  all — more  obvious  than  any  other.  And  if  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  an 
actual  unconsciuusuess  of  motherhood  was  associated  with  this  system  of 
exclusive  kinship  through  males  among  the  Greeks  ;  then  there  is  no  warrant 
for  the  supposition  that  actual  unconsciousness  of  fatherhood  is  assooiatad  witih 
the  system  of  exclusive  kinsliip  through  females  among  savages. 
28 
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Tlieir  tinfavourahleness  to  tlie  welfare  of  offspring  aearcelf 
neecU  pointing  out  Where  paternity  is  not  recogoiised^ 
children  must  depend  almost  wholly  on  niafcemal  care. 
Among  savA^s,  exposed  as  they  ai-e  to  great  ptivi\tion»,  the 
rearing  of  cliildrea  is  in  all  cases  difficult ;  and  it  mnst  be 
more  difficult  where  the  mother  is  tinaided  by  the  father. 
So  too  is  it,  if  in  a  smaller  ilegrce,  with  the  pmgeny  of  brief 
marriages,  such  as  those  of  the  Andamanese,  whose  castom  it 
is  for  a  man  and  wife  to  part  when  a  child  born  to  them 
is  weiUieih  Oft^n  the  child  must  die  from  lacking  adequiite 
support  and  protection^  which  the  mother  alone  cannot  give. 
No  doubt*  under  such  conditions,  miscellaneoua  help  is 
given*  Indeed,  the  Andamanese  women  are  said  to  aid  one 
another  in  snckling ;  and  probably  food  and  other  things  are 
furnished  by  the  men :  the  child  becomes,  in  a  measure,  the 
child  of  the  tribe.  But  indefinite  tribal  care  can  but  partially 
replace  definite  paternal  care*  How  nnfavoumble  to  the 
maintenance  of  population  are  these  unregulated  relations  of 
the  sexes,  wo  have,  indeed,  direct  evidence.  A  recent 
reporter,  Mr  Francis  Day,  a  surgeon,  says  that  the  Andatn- 
anese  appear  to  be  dying  out.  He  saw  but  one  woman  who 
had  as  many  as  three  living  chihlren.  During  a  yeiir, 
thirty-eight  deaths  were  reported  and  only  fourteen  births, 
among  the  families  living  near  the  European  settlements. 

Turning  from  pwgeny  to  parents,  it  is  clear  that  to  them 
filso  the  abaentie  of  persistent  marital  relations  is  very  inju* 
fious.  Maintenance  of  the  race,  in  so  far  as  it  is  effected,  is 
effected  at  excessive  cost  to  the  women ;  and  though  the  men 
may  not  suffer  dii^ectly,  they  sutler  indirectly.  After  maturity 
IB  past,  there  come  the  privations  of  an  early  decline  unmiti- 
gated by  domestic  assistance,  Mr.  Day  says  of  the  Andam- 
'  anese  that  few  appe;ir  to  live  to  a  greater  age  than  forty ;  and 
they  are  subject  to  various  diseases.  Absence  of  those  higher 
L  ^  tions  accompauying  developed  family  Ufe,  is  also  to  be 
;  a  concomitant  evil. 

Irregular  relations  of  the  sexe^  are  thus  at  variance  with 
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tlie  welfare  of  the  societ}^  of  the  yonng,  And  of  the  adults. 
We  before  saw  that  in  all  respects  the  traits  of  the  primitive 
man — physical,  emotional,  intellectual — are  immense  hin- 
drances to  social  evolution ;  and  here  we  see  that  his  lack  of 
those  sentiments  which  lead  to  permanent  marriages,  consti- 
tutes a  further  hindrance. 

§  295.  Out  of  this  lowest  state,  however,  there  tend  to 
arise  higher  states.  In  two  ways  do  groups  thus  loose  in 
their  sexual  relations,  evolve  into  groups  having  sexual  rela- 
tions of  more  definite  kinds. 

If,  as  we  concluded,  prevailing  promiscuity  was  from  the 
first  accompanied  by  unions  having  some  duration — if,  as  we 
may  infer,  the  progeny  of  such  unions  were  more  likely  to  be 
reared,  and  more  likely  to  be  vigorous,  than  the  rest ;  then 
the  average  result  must  have  been  multiplication  and  pre- 
dominance of  individuals  derived  from  such  unions.  And 
bearing  in  mind  that  among  these  there  would  be  inherited, 
natures  leaning  towards  such  unions  more  than  other  natures 
leaned,  we  must  infer  that  there  would,  from  generation  to 
generation,  be  an  increasing  tendency  to  such  unions  along 
certain  lines  of  descent  Where  they  favoured  race-mainte- 
nance, survival  of  the  fittest  would  further  the  establishment 
of  them.  I  say  advisedly — where  they  favoured  race-main- 
tenance ;  because  it  is  conceivable  that  in  very  barren  habitats 
they  might  not  do  this.  Sexual  relations  conducive  to  the 
rearing  of  many  children  would  be  of  no  advantage :  the  food 
would  not  sultice.  It  may  be,  too,  that  in  very  inclement 
habitats  more  careful  nurture  would  be  useless ;  since  where 
the  harciships  to  be  bonie  in  adult  life  were  extreme,  the 
raising  of  children  that  could  not  bear  them  would  not  help 
to  preserve  the  society — nay,  by  wasting  food  and  effort 
might  prove  detrimentaL  The  ability  of  a  child  to  survive 
with  no  care  beyond  that  which  its  mother  can  give,  may  in 
some  circumstances  be  a  test  of  fitness  for  the  life  to  be  led. 
But  save  in  such  extreme  cases,  the  favourable  efiects  on 
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oflspring  must  tend  to  establish  in  a  social  group,  persistent 
relations  of  the  sexes. 

Tlie  struggle  for  existence  betweeo  societies  conduces  to 
the  same  eflect  Subject  to  the  foregoing  limitation,  what- 
fver  increases  the  power  of  a  tribe,  either  in  number  or  in 
vigour,  gives  it  an  advantage  in  war;  so  that  other  things 
equal,  societies  characterized  by  sexual  relations  which  are 
the  least  irregular,  will  be  the  most  likely  to  conquer.  I  say 
other  things  equal,  because  co-operating  causes  interfere. 
Success  in  battle  does  not  depend  wholly  on  relative  num- 
bers or  relative  strengths*  There  come  into  play  courage, 
endurance,  swiftness,  agility,  skill  in  Uie  use  of  weapons. 
Though  othei*wise  inferior,  a  tribo  may  conquer  by  the  quick- 
ness of  its  menrbera  in  trnekiug  enemies,  by  cunning  in 
ambush,  etc,  Moi^eover,  if  among  a  number  of  adjacent 
tribes  there  are  no  great  difierences  in  degrees  of  pvumis- 
cuity»  conflicts  omotig  them  ca,nnot  tend  to  establish  higher 
st^xual  relations.  Hence,  ctdy  an  occasional  effect  can  be 
pmduced ;  and  we  may  anticipate  that  which  the  facts  indi- 
cate— a  slow  and  very  irregular  diminution.  In  some  cases, 
too,  profusion  of  food  and  favourable  climate,  may  i-euder  less 
important  the  advantage  which  the  offspring  of  regular  sexual 
relations  have  over  those  of  irregular  ones.  And  this  may  be 
the  reason  why  in  a  place  like  Tahiti,  where  life  is  so  easily 
maintained  and  children  so  easily  reared,  great  sexual  irregu- 
larity was  found  to  co- exist  with  large  j>opulation  and  con- 
siderable social  advance. 

As,  however,  under  ordinary  conditions  the  rearing  of 
more  numemus  and  stronger  offspriug  roust  have  been 
favoured  by  more  regular  sexual  relations,  thero  must,  on 
the  average,  have  been  a  tendency  for  the  societies  most 
characterized  by  proiuiscuity  to  disappear  before  those  less 
chaiucteriised  by  it 


§  296,  Considering  the  facts  from  the  evolution  point  of 
view,  we  see  that  at  Hrst   tlie  domestic  relations   ar^  but 
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Kttle  more  developed  than  the  political  relations:  incohe- 
rence and  indefiniteness  characterize  both. 

From  this  primitive  stage,  domestic  evolution  takes  place 
in  several  directions  by  increase  of  coherence  and  definite- 
ness.  Connexions  of  a  more  or  less  enduring  kind  are  in 
some  cases  formed  between  one  woman  and  several  men.  In 
some  cases,  and  very  commonly,  enduring  connexions  are 
formed  between  one  man  and  several  women.  Such  relations 
co-exist  in  the  same  tribe,  or  they  characterize  different 
tribes ;  and  along  with  them  there  usually  co-exist  relations 
between  individual  men  and  individual  women.  The  evi- 
dence implies  that  all  these  marital  forms  by  which  pro- 
miscuity is  restricted,  have  equally  early  origins. 

The  different  types  of  the  family  thus  initiated,  have  now 
to  be  considered.    We  will  take  them  in  the  above  order. 


CHAPTER  VL 


PULVA.NUiiY. 


5  207.  pROMrsciTiTY  may  be  called  indefinite  polyandry 
joiued  with  indefinite  polygyny;  and  one  mode  of  lulvancti 
is  by  a  diminution  of  the  indetiniteness, 

CoDoeniing  the  Fuegians^  Admiral  Fitzroy  says? — ^"Wa 
had  some  reason  to  think  there  were  parties  who  lived  in  a 
promiscuous  manner — a  few  women  being  with  many  men;" 
a  condition  which  may  hfi  regarded  as  promiscuity  to  a 
slight  degree  limited.  But  not  dwelling  on  this  doubtfully* 
made  stiitemeut,  let  us  pass  to  positive  statements  concerning 
what  may  be  described  as  detiuite  polyandry  joined  with  defi- 
nite polygyny.     Of  the  Todas,  we  are  told  by  Shortt  that —  J 

**  If  there  be  four  or  five  broth  ent,  and  one  of  them,  being  old  enongli^ 
gets  man-icd,  his  wife  claims  all  the  other  brothers  as  hex  husbands^ 
and  as  they  eaccessively  attain  manhood|  she  consorts  with  them  ;  or  if 
the  i*^e  has  one  or  more  younger  sisters,  tliey  in  turn,  on  attaining  a 
mjin'ingeable  age,  become  the  wives  of  their  sister^s  husband  or  hiiM 
tuiuds,  and  thus  in  a  family  of  seveml  brothers,  there  may  be,  acconlB 
ing  to  cLrcumi^tiuces,  only  one  wife  for  them  all,  or  sxmny  ;  but)  ooie  or 
mutCy  they  all  Live  under  one  roof,  and  cohabit  promiscuously/' 

Akin  to  this  arrangement,  though  difiering  in  the  nespect 

that   the   huslkunds   are   not   brothers,  is  that  which  exists 

among  the  Nairs.     From  several  authurititis  Mr.  M'Lunnau 

takes  the  statements  that — 

"It  is  the  custom  for  one  woman  *to  have  attAchetl  to  her  two  nitil'^s 
or  four,  or  jjerhafJB  moi-e,  and  they  cohabit  accuniing  to  ralett.'     With 
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this  account  that  of  Hamilton  agrees,  excepting  that  he  states  that  a 
Nair  woman  could  have  no  more  than  twelve  husbands,  and  had  to 
select  these  under  certain  restrictions  as  to  rank  and  caste.  On  the 
other  hand,  Buchanan  states  that  the  women  after  marriage  are  free  to 
cohabit  with  any  number  of  men,  under  certain  restrictions  as  to  tribe 
and  caste.  It  is  consistent  with  the  three  accounts,  and  is  directly 
stated  by  Hamilton,  that  a  Nair  may  be  one  in  several  combinations 
of  husbands." 

Here  then,  along  with  polyandry  to  some  extent  defined, 
there  goes  polygyny,  also  to  some  extent  defined.  And 
with  the  semi-civilized  Tahitians,  one  of  the  several  forms 
of  sexual  relations  was  akin  to  this.  "  If  the  rank  of  the 
wife  was  in  any  degree  superior  to  that  of  her  husband  she 
was  at  liberty  to  take  as  many  other  husbands  as  she  pleased  ;** 
tliough  still  nominally  the  wife  of  the  first  husband. 

From  these  forms  of  the  family,  if  the  word  may  be  ex- 
tended to  them,  in  which  polyandry  and  polygyny  are  united, 
we  pass  to  those  forms  which  come  under  the  head  of  poly- 
andry proper.  In  one  of  them  the  husbands  are  not  related ; 
iu  the  other  they  are  akin,  and  usually  brothers. 

§  298.  Already  we  have  seen  that  polyandrous  households, 
apparently  of  the  ruder  sort,  occur  iu  tribes  having  also  poly- 
gynous  households :  the  Caribs,  the  Esquimaux,  and  the 
Waraus,  having  been  instanced.  Another  case  is  furnished 
by  the  Aleutian  Islanders,  who  are  polygynists,  but  among 
whom,  a  "  woman  may  enter  into  a  double  marriage,  inas- 
much as  she  has  a  right  to  take ''  an  additional  husband.  The 
aborigines  of  the  Canary  Islands  practised  polyandry,  pro- 
bably not  fraternal.  When  the  Spaniards  arrived  at  Lance- 
rota,  they  found  "a  very  singular  custom.  ...  A  woman 
had  several  husbands.  ...  A  husband  was  considered  as  such 
only  during  a  lunar  revolution."  And  to  these  cases  of  the 
ruder  polyandry  wliich  I  find  among  my  own  data,  I  may 
add  others  given  by  Mr.  M'Lennan.  He  names  the  Kasias 
and  the  Saporogian  Cossaks  as  exemplifying  it. 

Of  the  higher  form  of  polyandry  many  instances  occur: 
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sometimes  co-existing  in   the  same  iwjciety  with  the  l^iwer 

fiirni,  and  sometiraeB  existing  alone.  Tennent  tells  tis  that — 
"I*olyan(lry  prevaila  throughout  the  interior  of  CeylotJ^  chiefly 
aniougst  the  weiilthi**r  cla8«ci*j  of  whom,  one  woman  Jiaa  frequently 
threo  or  four  husbatuU^  and  sutnetimee  os  many  as  iseven.  .  *  .  As  % 
general  rule  the  htisbands  are  members  ol  the  same  family,  and  most 
frequently  brothers.^ 

Of  other  jieoples  definitely  stated  to  practise  this  kind  of  poly- 
andry»  Mr.  M*Lennan  enumerates,  in  America  the  Avaroea 
and  the  ^laypurcs,  and  m  Asia  the  inhabitants  of  Kashmir, 
La<lak»  Kinawer,  Kistewar,  and  Sinner,  In  the  remote  past 
it  existed  where  it  is  not  Icnown  now^  Btistian  qnotes  Strabo 
as  saying  of  the  tribes  of  Arabia  Felix  that  men  of  the  same 
family  married  one  wife  in  common.  In  an  ancient  Hindn 
epic,  the  Mahdhhdi^aia,  a  princess  is  described  as  married  to 
five  bix>ther9.  And,  according  to  Ctesar,  there  was  fraternal 
polyandry  among  the  ancient  Britons. 

§  299.  What  are  we  to  6ay  nhont  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  this  type  of  the  domestic  relations  ? 

As  before  cout-ondeil,  facts  do  not  support  the  Ijelief  that 
it  arose  from  female  infanticide  and  con«eiXuent  scarcity  of 
women.     We  saw  that  it  does  not  prevail  where  \    '  '     \ 

said  also  to  result  from  scarcity  of  women,  is  ii  it 

that  in  such  cases  polygyny  is  moi-e  usual.  We  also  saw  that 
its  frequent  co*existi*nce  with  polygyny  nejtj:ative-s  the  beli 
that  it  is  due  to  excess  of  males.  True,  of  the  Todas  we  tea 
that  owing  **  to  tlie  great  scai^city  of  women  in  this  tribe,  it 
more  frequently  happens  that  a  single  woman  is  wife  to 
several  Imsbands,"  But  against  this  may  be  set  stich  a  case 
as  that  of  Tahiti,  wliere  we  have  no  reason  to  LeHev«  that 
w^omen  were  scarce,  and  where  the  polyandry  which  wils 
associated  with  polygyny,  went  along  with  other  loose  sexual 
relations — where  **  bi*uLliers,  or  membera  of  the  same  family, 
Boraetimes  exchanged  their  wives,  while  the  wifo  of  overy 
individual  was  also  the  wife  of  his  taio  or  friend," 

Nor  can  we,  I  think,  tiscribe  it  to  poverty  ;  tliough  poverty 
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may,  in  some  cases,  be  the  cause  of  its  continuance  and 
spread  It  is  general  in  some  communities  which  are  rela- 
tively well  off;  and  though  in  some  cases  distinctive  of  the 
poorer  classes,  it  is  in  other  cases  the  reverse.  As  above 
quoted,  Tennent  tells  us  that  in  Ceylon  polyandry  prevails 
•*  chiefly  among  the  wealthier  classes ;"  implying  that  as, 
among  the  poorer  classes  each  man  has  commonly  one  wife, 
if  not  more,  the  cause  there  is  neither  lack  of  women  for 
wives,  nor  lack  of  ability  to  maintain  wives. 

We  must  rather,  in  pursuance  of  conclusions  already  drawn, 
regard  polyandry  as  one  of  the  kinds  of  marital  relations 
emerging  from  the  primitive  unregulated  state;  and  one 
which  has  survived  where  competing  kinds,  not  favoured  by 
the  conditions,  have  failed  to  extinguish  it 

§  300.  When  from  that  form  of  polyandry,  little  above  pro- 
miscuity, in  which  one  wife  has  several  unrelated  husbands 
and  each  of  the  husbands  has  other  unrelated  wives,  we  pass 
to  that  form  in  which  the  unrelated  husbands  have  but  one 
wife,  thence  to  the  form  in  which  the  husbands  are  related, 
and  finally  to  the  form  in  which  they  are  brothers  only ;  we 
trace  an  advance  in  family  structure.  Already  I  have  re- 
ferred to  Mr.  M*Lennan*s  indication  of  the  diflTerent  results. 

Where,  as  among  the  Nairs,  each  woman  has  several  un- 
related husbands,  and  each  husband  has  several  unrelated 
wives,  not  only  is  the  paternal  blood  of  the  oflfspring  unknown, 
but  children  of  each  man  commonly  exist  in  several  house- 
holds. Besides  the  fact  tliat  the  only  known  kinship  is 
through  the  woman,  there  is  the  fact  that  each  man's  domestic 
interest,  not  limited  to  a  particidar  group  of  childjen,  is  lo«t 
by  dissipation.  Maternal  parenthood  alone  being  concen- 
trated and  paternal  parenthood  diffused,  the  family  bonds  are 
but  little  stronger  than  those  accompanying  promiscuity. 
Besides  his  mother,  a  man's  only  known  relations  are  his 
half-brothers  and  half-sisters  and  the  children  of  his  half- 
sisters. 
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Wljere  the  unrelated  husbands  are  limited  to  one  wife,  and 
wlitire  their  children,  though  they  cannot  be  affiliated  tipon 
their  fatliers  individual] y,  form  a  single  domestic  group,  there 
is  some  sphere  for  the  paternal  feelings.  Each  husband  has 
an  interest  in  the  offspring,  some  of  whom  may  be,  and  pro- 
bably are,  his  own:  occasionally,  indeed,  being  severally 
attribuUjd  to  each  by  likeness,  or  by  their  mother's  statement 
Though  the  positively-known  relationships  remain  the  same 
as  in  the  last  case,  yet  there  is  some  advance  in  the  formation 
of  domestic  groups* 

And  then,  as  Mr  M'Lennan  points  out«  where  the  husbands 
are  brothers,  the  children  have  a  known  blood  in  the  male 
line  as  well  as  in  the  female  line.  Each  boy  or  girl  in  the 
family  is  known  by  each  husband  to  be,  if  not  a  son  or 
daughter,  then  a  nephew  or  niece.  This  fixing  of  the  ancestry 
on  both  sides  evidently  strengthens  the  family  bond.  Beyond 
the  closer  kinships  in  each  group,  there  now  aiise  in  succes- 
fiive  generations,  alliances  between  groups,  not  on  the  female 
side  only,  but  on  the  male  side.  And  this  ramification  of 
connexions  becomes  an  element  of  social  strength.* 

So  that  as,  in  passing  fnjm  promiscuity  to  polyandry,  we 
pass  to  more  coherent  and  definite  domestic  relations,  so  do 
we  in  passing  from  the  lower  forms  of  polyandry  to  the 
higher. 


§  301.  What  must  we  say  about  polyandry  in  respect  of 
its  effects  on  social  self-preservation,  on  the  rearing  of  off- 
spring, and  on  the  Uvea  of  adults  t    Some  who  have  had  good 

♦  It  u  proper  to  point  out  hew  tliat  the  name  frut^niaS  pol^nndr^  <3ec* 
not  «iAatlj  represent  the  faot6,  and  tkat  in  rcahf  j  there  exitU  no  such  itiBti* 
tntion.  A  polyAudry  strictly  fraternal,  would  imply  that  the  hufih»Jiti«  Imd 
deBrendecl  from  a  monogamlc  nnion  j  for  only  then  could  they  he  hroihcn  In 
the  fiiU  £eD9o  of  the  word.  In  a  poljandrio  80cl«ty  the  io^caUed  hi^thcn 
who  become  hu<ibandi  of  ooe  wife,  are  dtfooodints  of  one  mother  by  fjvlhcm 
who  were  brothora  on  the  maternid  eido,  and  vQUxHhing  lesf  thtvn  <yju«in«  on 
the  pat<rmal  side.  The  eo^called  brothers  arc  thcri'fore  «cimething  raorc  than 
half^brothcrp.  Thii  qualifioation,  howt»ver»  doca  not  negatiTO  tha  sii 
that  the  male  blood  of  the  cluldivn  is  known. 
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opportunities  of  judging,  contend  that  in  certain  places  it  is 
advantageous.  It  would  seem  that  just  as  there  are  habitats 
in  which  only  inferior  forms  of  animals  can  exist,  so  in 
societies  physically  conditioned  in  particular  ways,  the  in- 
ferior forms  of  domestic  life  survive  because  they  alone  are 
practicable. 

In  his  work.  The  Abode  of  Snow,  Mr.  Wilson,  discussing 
Thibetan  polyandry  in  its  adaptation  to  the  barren  Himalayan 
region,  says : — 

^  There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  population  to  increase  at  a 
greater  ratio  than  its  power  of  producing  food  ;  and  few  more  effectual 
means  to  check  that  tendency  could  well  be  devised  than  the  system  of 
Tibetan  poljaudty,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  Lama  monasteries  and 
nunneries.  Very  likely  it  was  never  deliberately  devised  to  do  so,  and 
came  down  from  some  very  rude  state  of  society ;  but,  at  all  events,  it 
must  have  been  found  exceedingly  serviceable  in  repressing  population 
among,  what  Koeppen  so  well  calls,  the  snow-lands  of  Asia.  If  popula- 
tion had  increased  there  at  the  rate  it  has  in  England  during  this 
century,  frightful  results  must  have  followed  either  to  the  Tibetans  or 
to  their  immediate  neighbours.  As  it  is,  almost  every  one  in  the 
Himdlaya  has  either  land  and  a  house  of  his  own,  or  land  and  a  house 
in  which  he  has  a  share,  and  wliich  provide  for  his  protection  and 
subsistence.  .  •  •  I  was  a  little  surprised  to  find  that  one  of  the 
Moravian  missionaries  defended  the  polyandry  of  the  Tibetans,  not  as  a 
thing  to  be  approved  of  in  the  abstract  or  tolerated  among  Christians, 
but  as  good  for  the  heathen  of  so  sterile  a  country.  In  taking  this  view, 
he  proceeded  on  the  argument  that  superabundant  population,  in  an 
unfertile  country,  must  be  a  groat  calamity,  and  produce  *  eternal  war- 
fare or  eternal  want.*    Turner  took  also  a  similar  view." 

Concerning  the  effects  on  the  welfare  of  offspring,  I  do  not 
meet  with  definite  statements.  If,  however,  it  be  true  that 
in  so  very  infertile  a  habitat,  a  form  of  marriage  which  tends 
to  check  increase  is  advantageous;  the  implication  is  that 
the  children  in  each  family  are  better  off,  physically  con- 
sidered, than  they  would  be  were  monogamic  imions  the  rule : 
being  better  fed  and  clothed  the  mortality  among  them  must 
be  less,  and  the  growth  more  vigorous.  As  to  the  accom- 
panying mental  influence,  we  can  only  suspect  that  conflict 
of  authority  and  absence  of  specific  paternity,  must  entail 
serious  evils. 
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The  lives  of  adtilts  do  not  appear  to  be  so  injimotisly 
affected  as  might  be  anticipated*    Mr.  Wilson  says: — 

"  In  A  primitive  and  not  very  settled  state  of  society,  when  the  Ke#il" 
of  a  family  is  often  called  nway  on  long  mercantile  joum/eyB^  or  to 
attend  at  courts  or  for  purposes  of  war,  it  is  a  certain  advantjige  that  he 
should  bo  able  to  leave  a  relative  in  his  place  vhoae  interest*  areboiirtd 
up  with  his  own.     Mv.  Talboya  Wheeler  baa  BUggested  thsil  - 
arcjse  among  a  pastoral  people,  whose  men  were  away  from  Ihei 
for  months  at  a  time,  and  where  the  duty  of  protecting  their  familie 
irould  be  undertaken  by  the  brothei-s  in  turn.    TJve  system  certain^ 
ftwem  ancJi  an  end,  and  I  never  knew  of  a  caae  whei-e  a  polyandrid 
Vife  vnia  left  without  the  society  of  one  at  ieaat  of  her  huabflkiid&^ 

He  also  quotes  Turner  as  saying : — 

** '  The  influence  of  this  custom  on  the  manners  of  the  people,  as  far 

as  I  could  trace,  haa  not  been  imfavoumble.  ...  To  the  privilege  of 
unbounded  libci  ty  Hie  wife  here  arlds  the  character  of  mistreiB  of  the 
faiiiily  and  ouiu[Kiiiinn  of  her  hunbandg,*  [And  ho  adds]  But,  lest 
pleasing  u  picture  may  delude  Bome  of  the  strong-minded  ladies  (q 
America)  to  get  up  an  agitation  for  the  establiahment  of  polyandry  in 
the  West,  I  must  say  it  struck  me  that  the  having  many  husband8 
BometijYies  appeared,  to  be  only  having  many  maateiB  and  iocreaaed  toil 
and  trouble." 

So.  too,  in  the  narrative  of  Mr,  George  Bogle's  mission  to 
Thibet,  in  Warren  Hastings'  time,  we  read : — 

**  They  club  together  in  matrimony  as  merchants  do  in  trade.     Notl 
is  this  joint  concern  often  productive  of  jealousy  aiuong  the  partnerskJ 
They  are  Uttie  addicted  to  jealousy.     Disputes,  indeed,  sometimes  arii 
about  the  ciuldi'en  of  the  marriage  ;  \mt  they  are  settled  eitlier  by  ml 
comijai'ison  of  the  featun^s  of  the  child  witli  those  of  its  several  fsthersi 
or  left  to  the  determination  of  its  mother/' 


§  302.  If  we  regard  polyandiy  as  one  of  several  maritalj 
an-angrtments  independently  originating  in  the  earliest  socie- 
ties, we  shall  not  interpret  its  decline  in  the  snme  way  as  if 
we  consider  it  a  transitional  form  once  passed  through  by 
everj^  race,  as  Mr.  M*Lennan  apparently  does. 

To  one  of  tlie  causes  be  assigns  for  its  decline,  we  may 
indeed,  assent.     He  points  out  that  in  some  cases,  n 
the  Kandyans,  a  chief  has  a  wife  to  himself,  thoagb  ,.,„„:■ 
pe^vple  are  polyandious ;  and  in  Horace  della  Penna's  time  a 
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kindred  difference  existed  in  Thibet:  he  says  polyandry 
'*  seldom  occurs  with  noble  folk,  or  those  in  easy  circum- 
stances, who  take  one  wife  alone,  and  sometimes,  but  rarely, 
more.**  Hence,  with  Mr.  M'Lennan,  we  may  infer  that  since 
in  all  societies  customs  spread  downwards,  imitation  tends  to 
make  monogamy  replace  polyandry  where  circumstances  do 
not  hinder.  But  Mr.  M'Lennan,  not  regarding  this  dying  out 
of  inferior  forms  in  presence  of  superior  forms  as  the  sole 
cause,  wgues  that  the  superior  forms  also  arise  by  transfor- 
mation of  the  inferior.  Taking  as  typical  the  polyandry  of 
Ladak,  where  the  eldest  brother  has  a  priority,  and  where, 
on  his  death,  "  his  property,  atUharity,  and  widow  devolve  upon 
his  next  brother,"  (p.  199),  he  afl&liates  upon  this  the  arrange- 
ment among  the  early  Hebrews,*  under  which  "  the  Levir  had 
no  alternative  but  to  take  the  widow  [of  his  brother]  ;  indeed, 
she  was  his  wife  without  any  form  of  marriage "  (p.  203). 
And  he  hence  infers  that  monogamy  and  polygyny,  as  existing 
among  the  Hebrews,  had  been  preceded  by  polyandry ;  say- 
ing that — 

"  It  is  impossible  not  to  believe  that  we  have  here  presented  to  tit 
successive  stages  of  decay  of  one  and  the  same  original  institution  ;  im- 
possible not  to  connect  the  obligation,  in  its  several  phases,  with  what 
we  have  seen  prevailing  in  Ladak ;  impossible  not  to  regard  it  as  hav- 
ing originally  been  a  right  of  succession,  or  the  counterpart  of  such  a 
right,  derived  from  the  practice  of  polyandry  "  (pp.  203-4). 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  quite  possible  to  find  in  the 
customs  of  primitive  peoples,  another  explanation  which  is 
much  more  natural  Under  early  social  systems,  wives, 
being  regarded  as  property,  are  inherited  in  the  same  way  as 
other  property.  When  we  read  that  among  the  "Bella- 
boUahs  (Haidahs),  the  widow  of  the  deceased  is  transferred 
to  his  brother's  harem;"  that  among  the  Zulus,  "the  widow 
is  transferred  to  the  brother  of  her  deceased  husband  on  his 
death ;"  that  among  the  Damaras,  "  when  a  chief  dies,  his 
surviving  wives  are  transferred  to  his  brother  or  to  his 
nearest  relation;"  the  suspicion  is  raised  that  taking  pos- 
session of  a  brother's  wife  has  nothing  to   do  with  poly- 
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aridry.     This  suspicion    is   confirmed    on    findiog    that   fn 
Congo,  **  if  there  be  three  brothers,  and  one  of  them  die,  the 
two   survivors   eliare    his   concubines   between  them;*'   on 
finding  that  in  Samoa,  **  the  brother  of  a  deceased  husband, 
considered  himself  entitled  to  have  Ids  brotliers  wife;*'  on 
finding  that  in  ancient  Vera  Paz,  *'  the  brother  of  the  de- 
ceased at  once  took  her  [the  widow]  as  his  wife  oven  if  he 
was  married,  and  if  he  did  not,  another  rdation  had  a  n'f/hi 
to  her."     These  facts   imply  that  whi^re  wives  are  da^^sed 
Biroply  as  objects  of    vahie    (usually  purchased),  the  suc- 
cession   to    tliem    by  brothers    goes   along  with  succession 
in  general.    And  if  Uiere    nijetls   further  evidence,  I  may 
cite  this — ^that  in  simdry  places  a   father's  wives  are  in- 
herited-   Thomson   says   that   among   the  New  Zealanders 
**  fathers'  wives  descended  to  their  suns,  and  dead  brothel's* 
waives  to  their  surviving  brothers.**    Of  the  Mishmis,  Eow-     - 
latt  states  that  "  w^hen  a  man  dies  or  becomes  old,  it  is  thi^H 
yistc»m  of  these  people  for   the  wives  to  be   distributeo" 
aongst  his  sons,  who  take  them  to  wife/*    Torquemada 
mentions  provinces  of  Mexico  in  which  the  sons  inherited 
those  wives  of  their  fathers  who  had  not  yet  borne  sons  to 
the  deceased.     In  his  AlnvhtUa,  Burton  sUvtes  that  among 
the  Egbas  **  the  sou  inhents  all  the  father  s  wives  save  his 
own  mother."    We  learn  from  Bosman  that  on  the  Slav© 
Coast,  **  upon  the  father's  death,  the  eldest  son  inherits  not 
only  all  his  goods  and  cattle,  but  his  wives  .  .  .  excepting 
his  own  mother."    And  in  Dahomey,  the  king's  eldest  soi|^ 
**  inherits  the  deceased's  wives  and  makes  them  his  ow 
excepting,  of  course,  the  woman  that  bare  him." 

We  cannot,  then,  admit  that  the  practice  of  marr\ii]g 
lead  brother's  widow  implies  pre-existence  of  polyandry  i 
and  cannot  accept  the  inference  that  out  of  decaying  poly- 
andry higher  forms  of  marriage  grew  up. 


§  303.  Considering  the  several  forms  of   polyandry  as 
types  of  domestic  relations  which  have  arisen  by  succossive 
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limitations  of  promiscuity,  we  must  say  that  in  this  or  that 
society  they  have  evolved,  have  survived,  or  have  been  extin- 
guished, according  as  the  aggregate  of  conditions  has  deter- 
mined. Probably  in  some  cases  the  lower  polyandry  has 
not  been  supplanted  by  the  higher,  because  the  two  have  not 
80  come  into  competition  that  the  better  results  of  the  higher 
have  made  themselves  felt  In  competition  with  polygyny 
and  monogamy,  polyandry  may,  in  certain  cases,  have  had 
the  advantage  for  reasons  above  cited  :  polygynic  and  mono- 
gamic  families  dying  out  because  the  children  were  relatively 
ill-fed. 

On  the  other  hand,  influences  like  those  which  in  some 
places  made  the  superior  fonns  of  polyandry  prevail  over 
the  inferior,  must,  in  other  places,  have  tended  to  extinguish 
polyandry  altogether.  Save  where  great  restriction  of  the 
food-supply  over  a  considerable  area,  rendered  multiplica- 
tion disadvantageous,  polyandric  societies,  producing  fewer 
members  available  for  offence  and  defence,  natumlly  gave 
way  before  societies  having  family-arrangements  more  favour- 
able to  increase.  Tliis  is  probably  the  chief  reason  why 
polyandry,  once  common,  has  become  comparatively  infre- 
quent. Other  things  equal,  this  inferior  family-type  has 
yielded  to  superior  family-types ;  both  because  of  its  inferior 
fertility,  and  because  of  the  smaller  family-cohesion,  and 
consequently  smaller  social  cohesion,  resulting  from  it 
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f  304  Were  it  not  for  th©  ideas  of  aacredne^s  associatad ' 
with  that  Hebrew  history  which  in  childhood  familiarized 
us  with  examples  of  polygyny,  we  should  probably  feel  aa  ^ 
much  surprise  and  repugnance  on  first  reading  about  it  aa 
we  do  on  first  reading  about  polyandry.  Education  haa, 
however,  prepared  us  for  learning  without  astonishment  that 
polygyny  Is  common  in  every  part  of  the  world  not  occupied  ^ 
by  the  most  advanced  nations. 

It  prevails  in  all  cHinates^ — in  the  Arctic  regions,  in  arid' 
burning  tracts,  in  fertile  oceanic  islands,  in  steaming  tropical 
continents*  All  races  practise  it.  We  liavo  already  noted 
it«  occurrence  among  the  lowest  tribes  of  men — the  Fuegians, 
the  Australians,  the  Tasmanians,  It  is  habitual  mill  tho 
Negritos  in  New  Caledonia,  in  Tanna>  in  Vate,  in  Eromanga, 
in  Liftu  Malayo-Polynesian  peoples  exhibit  it  everywhere — 
in  Tahiti,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Tonga»  New  Zealand,  Mada- 
gascar, Sumatra,  Throughout  America  it  is  found  among 
the  rude  tribes  of  the  northern  continent,  from  the  Esqui  - 
maux  to  the  Mosquitos  of  the  istlimus,  and  among  the 
equally  rude  tribes  of  the  southern  continent,  from  the 
Caribs  to  the  Patagonians ;  and  it  prevailed  in  the  ancient 
semi-civilized  American  states  of  Mexico,  Pern,  and  Central 
America,  It  h  general  with  African  peoples — with  the  Hotr 
tentots,  Damaras*  Kaffirs  of    tho    south ;    with  the   East 
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Africans,  Congo  people,  Coast  Negroes,  Inland  Negroes, 
Dahomans,  Ashantis  of  mid-Africa;  with  the  Fulahs  and 
Abyssinians  of  the  north.  In  Asia  it  is  common  to  the 
settled  Cingalese,  the  semi-nomadic  Hill-tribes  of  India,  the 
wandering  Yakutes.  And  its  prevalence  in  ancient  eastern 
societies  needs  but  naming.  Indeed,  on  counting  up  all 
peoples,  savage  and  civilized,  past  and  present,  it  appears 
that  the  polygynous  ones  far  outnumber  the  rest. 

Plurality  of  wives  would  be  even  more  general  were  it 
not  in  some  cases  checked  by  the  conditions.  We  learn  this 
when  told  that  among  the  poverty-stricken  Bushmen,  poly- 
gyny, though  perfectly  allowable,  is  rare ;  when  Forsyth 
states  that  among  the  Gonds  "  polygamy  is  not  forbidden, 
but,  women  being  costly  chattels,  it  is  rarely  practised;" 
when  Tennent  tells  us  of  the  Veddahs  that  "  the  community 
is  too  poor  to  afford  polygamy;"  when,  concerning  the 
Ostyaks,  we  read  that  "  polygamy  is  allowed,  but  it  is  not 
common :  for  a  plurality  of  wives  the  country  is  too  poor." 
And  though  the  occurrence  of  polygyny  among  some  of  the 
poorest  peoples,  as  the  Australians  and  the  Fucgians,  shows 
that  poverty  docs  not  prevent  it  if  the  women  can  get  enough 
food  for  self-maintenance,  we  may  understand  its  exclusion 
where  the  mode  of  life  does  not  permit  them  to  do  so. 

This  natural  restriction  of  polygyny  by  poverty,  is  not  the 
only  natural  restriction.  There  is  another,  recognition  of 
which  modifies  considerably  those  ideas  of  polygynous 
societies  conveyed  by  travellers.  Their  accounts  often  imply 
that  plurality  of  wives  is,  if  not  the  uniform,  still,  the  most 
general,  arrangement.  Yet  a  little  thought  makes  us  hesitate 
to  accept  the  implication.  Turner  tells  us  that  in  Lifu, 
"  Bula  [a  chief]  has  forty  wives :  common  men  three  or  four." 
How  can  that  be  ?  we  may  fitly  ask — How  come  there  to  bo 
80  many  women  ?  Scepticism  such  as  is  raised  by  this 
statement,  is  raised  in  smaller  degrees  by  many  other  state- 
ments. We  read  in  Park  that  the  Mandingoes  are  poly- 
gamists,  and  each  of  the  wives  "  in  rotation  is  mistress  of  the 
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houjselioM  "   Andersson  says  of  the  Domams  that  ••  polj 
IK  ijrrictised  to  a  great  extent  .  .  ,  each  wife  builds  for  her- 
^ielf  a  huU*'    We  are  told  by  Lesseps  that  "obliged  to 

aqiient  journeys,  a  Yakout  has  a  wife  in  every  place  whc 
he  stops."  Of  the  Haidahs,  it  is  alleged  that  "  polygamy  is 
universal,  regulated  simply  by  the  facilities  for  subsistence." 
Acceptance  of  those  stateuieuts  involves  the  belief  that  in 
each  case  there  is  a  great  numerical  preponderance  of  women 
over  men.  But  unless  we  asaume  that  the  number  of  girls 
born  gi'eatly  exceeds  the  number  of  boys,  which  we  have  no 
warrant  for  doing,  or  else  that  war  causes  a  mortality  of 
males  mom  onurnious  tlian  seems  credible,  we  luust  suspect 
that  the  polygjTiouj  airangenient  is  less  genei'al  than  these 
exprcsaions  represent  it  to  be.  Examination  oontirms  the 
suspicion.  For  ImbittuiUy  it  is  said,  or  implied^  that  the 
number  of  wivo-s  varies  according  to  the  means  a  man  has  of 
purchasing  or  maintaining  them ;  and  as,  in  all  societies,  the 
iiiajtirity  are  comparatively  poor,  only  the  minority  can 
alTurd  more  wives  than  one.  Such  statements  as  that  among 
the  Comanches  "  every  man  may  have  all  the  wives  he  cjfin 

uy  ;**  that  th<^  Kuli  people  "  marry  as  many  wives  as  ' 
"ttre  able  to  pui-chaso  ;  **  that  **  the  number  of  a  Fijian's  ui.  -^ 
is  limited  only  by  his  means  of  maintaining  them;**  that 
•*  want  of  means  forma  the  only  limit  to  the  numl*er  of  wives 
of  a  Mishmee;"  warnuit  the  inference  that  the  less  proa«j 
pe.nni*  men.  everywhere  likely  to  form  thu  Ijii-gt'r  part,  ha\ 
eitlier  no  wives  or  but  a  single  wife  each. 

For  this  inference  we  find  definite  justitication 
further.      Numerous    accounts    show   that    in    i'    .   ,        •*' 
societies  the  polygyny  prevails  only  among  the  wealtliier  or 
the  liigher  in  rank,     Lichtenstein  sa>*«  "mo&t  of  the  Ko 
have  but  one  wife ;  the  kings  and  chiefs  of  the  kraals  only^l 
have   four  or  five."     Polygyny  is  permitted  in  Java,  sa}8 
Kaffle?,  hut  not  much  practised  except  by  the  upper  i 
*The  customs  of  the  Sumatrans  permit  their  having  ks  nuui] 

ive$  hyjujur  as  they  ctui  oonix»ass  the  purchase  of«  or  alTor 
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to  maintain ;  bnt  it  is  extremely  rare  that  an  instance  occurs 
of  their  having  more  than  one,  and  that  only  among  a  few 
of  the  chiefs."  In  ancient  Mexico  *'  the  people  were  content 
with  one  legitimate  wife,  except  the  lords,  who  had  many 
concubines,  some  possessing  more  than  800."  The  Honduras 
people  "  generally  kept  but  one  wife,  but  their  lords  as  many 
as  they  pleased."  And  Oviedo  says  that  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Nicaragua,  "  few  have  more  than  one  wife,  except 
the  principal  men,  and  those  who  can  support  more." 

These  statements,  joined  with  others  presently  to  be  cited, 
warn  us  against  the  erroneous  impressions  likely  to  be 
formed  of  societies  described  as  polygynous.  We  may  infer 
that  in  most  cases  where  polygyny  exists,  monogamy  co- 
exists to  a  greater  extent 

§  305.  The  prevalence  of  polygyny  will  not  perplex  us  if, 
setting  out  with  the  primitive  unregulated  state,  we  ask 
what  naturally  happened. 

The  greater  strength  of  body  and  energy  of  mind,  which 
gained  certain  men  predominance  as  warriors  and  chiefs,  also 
gave  them  more  power  of  securing  women ;  either  by  stealing 
them  from  other  tribes  or  by  wresting  them  from  men  of 
their  own  tribe.  And  in  the  same  way  that  possession  of  a 
stolen  wife  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  mark  of  superiority,  so 
did  possession  of  several  wives,  foreign  or  native.  Cremony 
says  the  Apache  "  who  can  support  or  keep,  or  attract  by  his 
power  to  keep,  the  greatest  number  of  i^omen,  is  the  man 
who  is  deemed  entitled  to  the  greatest  amount  of  honour 
and  respect."  This  is  typicaL  Plurality  of  wives  has  every- 
where tended  to  become  a  class-distinction.  In  ancient 
Mexico,  Ahuitzotrs  *  predecessors  had  many  wives,  from  an 
opinion  that  their  authority  and  grandeur  would  be  height- 
ened in  proportion  to  the  number  of  persons  who  contributed 
to  their  pleasures."  A  plurality  of  wives  is  common  among 
chiefs  and  rich  people  in  Madagascar,  and  "  the  only  law  to 
regulate   polygamy  seems  to    be,  that  no  man  may  take 
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twelve  wivo*  excepting  the  eovereign."     Amoog  the 
Afrieaoa  "  the  ehiefa  pride  tbemaelves  upon  the  oninber  of 
ll  ('%  vaning  from   twelve  to  Ifaj^ee  lntiidi«(L*    la 

A  "  the  nuinlfcr  of  wives  which  cmboeeers  md  otb^r 

pBnM)n«  pa»'ie3.%,  depends  partly  on  their  rauk  and  partly  <ni 
their  ability  to  pumhasi*  tliem.**  Jnining  which  facts  with 
those  furnbhed  by  tiiG  Hubrcws,  whose  judges  and  Icings — 
Gideon,  David,  Solomon — ^had  their  greatness  so  shown ;  and 
.  frith  those  funiished  by  extant  Eastern  peoples,  who^e  poten- 
lates,  priraary  and  secondary,  are  thus  distinguished ;  we  may 
see  that  the  i3stabli«hment  and  maintenance  of  polygyny  has 
been  lar^dy  dna  to  tho  honour  accorded  to  it,  originally  as  a 
mnrk  of  strength  and  bravery,  and  afterwards  as  a  mark  of 
Rocial  ataJuR,  This  conclusion  is  verified  by  European  history : 
witness  tho  statement  of  Tacitus  that  the  ancient  Germans^ 
"almost  alone  among  barbarians/'  "are  conkmt  with  ono 
wife,"  except  a  very  few  of  noble  birth;  and  witness  the 
utat^^nient  of  Montesquieu  that  tlie  polygyny  of  the  Merovin- 
gifln  kin*,"*  was  an  attribute  of  di^^jnity. 

From  the  begin  tiing,  too,  except  in  some  regions  where 
tho  labour  of  women  could  not  be  utilized  for  purposes  of 
I)roditction,  an  economic  incentive  has  joined  with  other 
iri(*c»tivcH,  Wo  are  t<ild  that  in  Kew  Caledonia,  *' chiefs 
have  ten,  twenty,  and  thirty  wives.  The  more  wives  the 
boiler  plantiitions,  and  tho  moi*e  food/*  A  like  utilization  of 
fives  prompts  to  a  pbindity  of  them  througbout  Africa.  On 
sding  in  Caillid  tliat  Mandingo  wives  "  go  to  distant  places 
?or  wood  atid  water ;  their  husbands  make  them  sow,  weed 
(he  cultivated  ficlds>  and  gather  in  the  harvest;**  and  on 
n^ading  in  Shooter  Uiat  among  tlie  Kaffirs,  *' besides  her 
donnislic  duties,  the  woman  has  to  perform  all  the  hard 
work ;  she  is  her  husband's  ox,  as  a  Kaffir  once  said  to  me, 
—she  had  been  boiightv  he  argued,  and  must  therefore 
labour  f  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  ono  motive  for  dasiring 
many  wivo^  ia  dusiri^g  many  slaves* 
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Since  in  every  society  the  doings  of  the  powerful  and  the 
wealthy  furnisli  the  standards  of  right  and  wrong,  so  that 
even  the  very  words  "noble*'  and  "servile/'  originally  ex- 
pressive of  social  status,  have  come  to  be  expressive  of  good 
and  bad  in  conduct,  it  results  that  plurality  of  wives  acquires, 
in  places  where  it  prevails,  an  ethical  sanction.  Associated 
with  greatness,  polygyny  is  thought  praiseworthy ;  and  asso- 
ciated with  poverty,  monogamy  is  thought  mean.  Hence  the 
reprobation  with  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  one-wife  system 
is  regarded  in  polygynous  communities.  Even  the  religious 
sanction  is  sometimes  joined  with  the  ethical  sanction.  By 
the  Chippewayans  "  polygamy  is  held  to  be  agreeable  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Great  Spirit,  as  he  that  has  most  children  is  held 
in  highest  estimation " — a  belief  reminding  us  of  a  kindred 
one  current  among  the  Mormons.  And  that  among  the 
Hebrews  plurality  of  wives  was  not  at  variance  either  with 
the  prevailing  moral  sentiments  or  with  supposed  divine 
injunctions,  is  proved  by  the  absence  of  any  direct  or  im- 
plied reprobation  of  it  in  their  laws,  and  by  the  special 
favour  said  to  have  been  shown  by  God  to  sundry  rulers  who 
had  many  wives  and  many  concubines. 

It  should  be  added  that  in  societies  characterized  by  it,  this 
form  of  marital  relation  is  approved  by  women  as  well  as  by 
men — certainly  in  some  cases,  if  not  generally.  Bancroft 
cites  the  fact  that  among  the  Comanches  "  as  polygamy  causes 
a  greater  division  of  labor,  the  women  do  not  object  to  it" 
And  of  the  Makalolo  women,  Livingstone  says : — 

•*  On  hearing  that  a  man  in  England  could  marry  but  one  wife,  several 
ladies  exclaimed  that  they  would  not  like  to  live  in  such  a  country : 
they  could  not  imagine  how  English  ladies  could  relish  our  custom ; 
for  in  their  way  of  thinking,  every  man  of  respectability  should  have 
a  number  of  wives  as  a  proof  of  his  wealth.  Similar  ideas  prevail  all 
down  the  ZambesL" 

Initiated,  then,  by  unrestrained  sexual  instincts  among 
savage  men,  polygyny  has  been  fostered  by  the  same  causes 
that  have  established  political  control  and  industrial  controL 
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It  lias  Veil  an  incidental  element  of  governmental  power  i 
uncivilised  and  semi*civillzed  societies. 


§  Ii06.  In  contrast  mih   the  tjpea  of  marital 
dealt  witli  in  the  preceding  two  chapters,  polygrnj  abol 
Duiis  advance     That  it  in  belter  than  promlscititjr  tMtds  m" 
L)f ;  and  that  it  is  better  tlntn  plvandry  we  sball  find 
Mv«ral  rtea$<>n$  for  concluding, 

Untler  it  them  arise  oiore  deSuite  relaUQi»afaip&  Where 
lira  unions  of  the  sexes  aie  enttn^y  unseltUl.  colj  Urn 
maiitmsl  Uood  is  known.  On  psssiQg  fitna  the  lowr  ibrai 
r  ulty  in  which  the  httsbaiids  iie  imidatod,  to  thai 


l^. 


,.iTm  in  whidi  the  httshaads  an 


than  half-hrothera,  we  fe«ch  a  slags  in  wUdi  Ite  ftthu% 

Uood  is  known*  tboit^h  not  with  catain^  the  fmhtw     Bat 

in  p3iljKr"yt  fatberiiood  and  mothahood 

In  so  far,  thea,  as  paltnial  fading  is  fiHtocd  Iw 

distinct  tmmekmwMm  o(  palrRiit;^,  ths 

parents  and  dildven  is  stnengthesed:  ths 

dovMsoiML  Afimhsri«8iih  islhatl 

on  the  Bxale  sti^  fomi  genen&m  to 

Inhel    HcMS  gmler  fami^ 

union  ol  ftthar  said  son^  there  is  drfnlts  ^mam  ef 

fsshscs  a&d  sow  ia  a  seriL^  Boa  wUs 
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Save,  however,  where  there  result  among  sons  struggles  for 
power,  we  may  conclude  that  by  definiteness  of-  descent  the 
family  is  made  more  coherent,  admits  of  more  extensive  rami- 
fications, and  is  thus  of  higher  type. 

§  307.  The  efTects  of  polygyny  on  the  self-preservation  of 
the  society,  on  the  welfare  of  offspring,  and  on  the  lives  of 
adults,  have  next  to  be  considered. 

Barbarous  communities  surrounded  by  communities  at 
enmity  with  them,  derive  advantages  from  it  lichtenstein 
remarks  of  the  Kaffirs  that  *' there  are  fewer  men  than 
women,  on  account  of  the  numbers  of  the  former  that  fall 
in  their  frequent  wars.  Thence  comes  polygamy,  and  the 
women  being  principally  employed  in  all  menial  occupations.** 
Now,  without  accepting  the  inference  that  polygyny  is  ini- 
tiated by  the  loss  of  men  in  war,  we  may  recognize  the  fact 
which  Lichtenstein  does  not  name,  that  where  the  death-rate 
of  males  considerably  exceeds  that  of  females,  plurality  of 
wives  becomes  a  means  of  maintaining  population.  If,  while 
decimation  of  the  men  is  habitually  going  on,  no  survivor 
has  moi-e  than  one  wife — if,  consequently,  many  women 
i*emain  without  husbands;  there  will  be  a  deficiency  of 
children :  the  multiplication  will  not  suffice  to  make  up  for 
the  mortality.  Pood  being  suffio'-ent  and  other  things  equal, 
it  will  result  that  of  two  conflicting  peoples,  the  one  which 
does  not  utilize  all  its  women  as  mothei'S,  will  be  unable  to 
hold  its  ground  against  the  other  which  does  thus  utilize 
them:  the  monogamous  will  disappear  before  the  poly- 
gynous.  Hence,  probably,  a  chief  reason  why  in  rude 
societies  and  little-developed  societies,  polygyny  prevails  so 
widely.  Another  way  in  which,  under  early  condi- 

tions, polygyny  conduces  to  social  self-preservation,  is  this. 
In  a  barbarous  community  formed  of  some  wifeless  men, 
others  who  have  one  wife  each,  and  other  swho  have  more 
than  one,  it  must  on  the  average  happen  that  this  last  class 
will   be  the  relatively  superior — the    stronger    and    more 
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courageous  amonj*  savages,  and  among  semi-civilized  peoples 
tho  wealthier  jilso.  who  are  mostly  the  more  capable.  Heiicij^ 
ordiQttrily,  a  greater  numVK*r  of  ofispring  will  be  left  by  meu 
having  natures  of  the  kind  needed  The  society  vrill  be  ren- 
dered by  polyg>^ny  not  only  nuujerically  stronger^  but  more 
of  ita  unita  will  be  efficient  warriors.  There  is  also 

a  resulting  structui'al  advance  Aa  compared  with  lower 
types  of  the  family,  polygyny,  by  establishment  of  descent 
in  the  male  line,  conduces  to  political  stability*  It  is  true 
that  in  many  polygynouH  societies  succession  of  nilei-s  is  in 
the  female  line  (the  savage  system  of  kinship  having  sur- 
vived) ;  and  here  the  advantage  is  not  achieved.  This  may 
bo  a  3'eason  why  in  Africa^  where  this  law  of  descent  is 
cominonj  social  consolidution  is  so  incomplete ;  king^lonis 
being  from  time  to  time  formed,  and  after  brief  periods  diirv 
solved  again,  as  wo  before  saw.  But  under  polygyny,  inheri- 
tance of  power  by  sons  becomes  possible ;  and  where  it  arises^ 
government  is  better  maintained*  Not  indeed  that  it  is  well 
muintairntdj  for  wlu^n  we  read  that  among  tlie  Damaras  **  the 
eldest  son  of  the  chiefs  favourite  wife  succeeds  his  father;'* 
ind  that  among  the  Koossa  Kaffirs,  the  king*s  son  who  sue- 

Feeeds  is  "  not  always  the  eldest ;  it  is  commonly  him  whose 
mother  was  of  the  richest  and  oldest  fanuly  of  any  of  tho 
cing's  wives;'*  we  are  sliown  how  polygyny  introduces  an 

Felciuent  of  uncertainty  in  tho  succession  of  rulers,  which  is 
adverse  to  stable  g(ivernment.  FuHher,  this  definite 

But  in  i\m  male  lino  aids  the  development  of  ance^tor- 

Cworship ;  and  so  serves  in  amithcr  way  to  consolidate  society* 
With  suboniination  to  the  living  there  is  joined  subonlinatioa 
t(j  the  dead  Eules,  prohibitions,  commands,  derived  from 
leading  men  of  the  past>  acquii'e  sacred  sanctions ;  and,  a^  all 
early  civilizations  show  us,  the  resulting  cult  helps  to  main- 
tain order  and  increj^se  the  efficiency  of  the  olfejiaive  and 
defensive  or^anization. 

In  regions  where  food  is  scarce,  the  effects  on  the  reamn^ 
of  ofispring  aru  probably  not  better  tliao,  if  as  gooil  m,  those 
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of  polyandry ;  but  in  wann  and  productive  regions  the  death- 
rate  of  offspring  from  innutrition  is  not  likely  to  be  higher, 
and  the  establishment  of  positive  paternity  conduces  to  pro- 
tection of  them.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  polygyny  tends 
directly  to  diminish  the  mortality  of  children :  cases,  namely, 
in  which  a  man  is  allowed,  or  is  called  uponj  to  marry  the 
widow  of  his  brother  and  adopt  his  family.  For  what  we 
have  seen  to  be  originally  a  right,  becomes,  in  many  cases,  an 
obligation.  Even  among  inferior  races,  as  the  Chippewas, 
who  require  a  man  to  marry  his  dead  brother's  widow,  an 
ostensible  reason  is  that  he  has  to  provide  for  his  brother's 
children.  And  on  reading  that  polygyny  is  not  common  with 
the  Ostyaks  because  "  the  country  is  too  poor,"  but  that 
*•  brothers  marry  the  widows  of  brothers,"  we  may  infer  that 
the  mortality  of  children  is,  under  such  conditions,  thereby 
diminished.  Very  possibly  the  Hebrew  requirement  that  a 
man  should  raise  up  seed  to  his  dead  brother,  may  have  ori- 
ginally been  that  he  should  rear  his  dead  brother's  children, 
though  it  was  afterwards  otherwise  interpreted;  for  tlie 
demand  was  made  on  the  surviving  brother  by  the  widow, 
who  spat  in  his  face  before  the  elders  if  he  refused.  The 
suspicion  that  obligation  to  take  care  of  fatherless  nephews 
and  nieces,  entailed  this  kind  of  polygyny,  is  confirmed  by 
current  facts  ;  as  witness  the  following  passage  in  Lady  Duff 
Gordon's  Letters  from  Egypt: — *•  I  met  Hasan  the  janissary 
of  the  American  Consulate,  a  very  respectable  good  man. 
He  told  me  he  had  married  another  wife  since  last  year.  I 
asked,  What  for?  It  was  the  widow  of  his  brother,  who 
had  always  lived  in  the  same  house  with  him,  like  one 
family,  and  who  died,  leaving  two  boys.  She  is  neither 
young  nor  handsome,  but  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  pro- 
vide for  her  and  the  children,  and  not  let  her  marry  a 
stranger."  But  though  in  most  rude  societies  poly* 

gyny  may  not  be  unfavourable  to  the  rearing  of  childreii^ 
and  may  occasionally  check  juvenile  mortality  in  societies 

where  philanthropic  feeling  is  undeveloped,  yet  its  moral 
29 
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effccrs  on  childnm  can  scarcely  be  better  than  those  of  still 
lower  marital  relations.  Where  there  ia  but  one  household, 
disseiisious  civiised  hy  differences  of  origin  and  interest,  mitst 
be  iojurious  to  cUiUticter.  And  even  where,  as  haj>pens  in 
many  places,  the  motliera  have  separate  households^  there 
cannot  be  escaped  the  evils  of  jealousies  between  tl"  ?? ; 

aiui  there  still   reniain   the  evils  caused  by  a  tu^  t<i 

paternal  care. 

On  the  lives  of  adults  in  undeveloped  societies,  the  efiecls 
of  polygyny  are  not  in  all  respects  bad.  Where  tlie  habitat 
is  such  that  women  cannot  support  themselves,  while  the 
nil  mber  of  men  is  deficient,  it  restilts  that,  if  there  is  no  poly- 
geny, some  of  them,  remaining  uncarcd  for,  lead  miserable 
lives.  The  Esquimaux  furnish  an  illustration.  Adequate 
food  and  clothing  being  under  their  conditions  obtaiHat«le 
only  by  men,  it  happens  that  widows,  when  not  taken  by  sur- 
viving men  as  additional  wives,  soon  die  of  starvation.  Even 
wb^ro  food  is  not  diHicvdt  to  procure,  if  them  is  much  mor* 
tality  of  males  in  war,  there  must,  in  the  absence  of  polygyny, 
he  many  women  without  tliat  protectioo  which,  under  prind- 
tive  conditions,  is  indispensable.  Certain  ills  to  which  adult 
females  of  rude  societies  are  inevitably  exposed,  are  thus 
mitigated  by  polygyny — ^raitigated  in  tbe  only  way  practicable 
among  unsympathetic  barbarians.  Of  course  the 

evils  entailed,  especially  on  woiuen,  niv  li'  ^it,  In  Mada- 
gascai:  the  name  for  polygyny — **  ffau^KiiLUsuna** — signities 
**  the  means  of  causing  enmity ;*  and  that  kindred  names  are 
commonly  applicable  to  it,  we  are  shown  by  tlieir  use  among 
the  Hebrews ;  in  the  Mischna,  a  man's  several  wives  are 
called  **tzai6t,**  that  is,  troubles,  adversaries,  or  rivals. 
Sometimes  the  dissension  is  mitigated  b^  separation,  liars- 
den  siiys  of  the  Battas  that  **  the  husband  tinds  it  necessary 
to  allot  to  each  of  them  [his  wives]  their  several  hre-placea 
and  cooking  utensils,  where  they  dress  their  own  victuals 
separately,  and  prepare  his  in  turns,"  Of  tho  wives  of  a 
Mislimi  cliief,  Wilcox   writes — ^"The  remainder,  to  avoid 
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domestic  quarrels,  liave  separate  houses  assigned  them  at 
some  little  distance,  or  live  with  their  relations.'^  Through- 
out Africa  there  is  usually  a  like  arrangement.  But  ob- 
viously the  moral  mischiefs  are  thus  only  in  a  small  degree 
diminished.  Moreover,  though  polygyny  may  not 

absolutely  exclude,  still,  it  greatly  represses,  those  higher 
emotions  fostered  by  associations  of  the  sexes.  Prompted 
by  the  instincts  of  men  and  disregarding  the  preferences  of 
women,  it  can  but  in  exceptional  cases,  and  then  only  in 
slight  degrees,  permit  of  better  relations  than  exist  among 
animals.  Associated  as  it  is  with  the  conception  of  women 
as  property,  to  be  sold  by  fathers,  bought  by  husbands,  and 
afterwards  treated  as  slaves,  there  are  negatived  those  sen- 
timents towarfs  them  into  which  sympathy  and  respect 
enter  as  necessary  elements.  How  profoundly  the  lives  of 
adults  are  thus  vitiated,  may  be  inferred  from  the  charac- 
terization which  Monteiro  gives  of  the  polygynous  peoples 
of  Africa.  , 

**  The  negro  knows  not  love,  affection,  or  jealousy.  ...  In  all  the 
long  years  I  have  been  in  Africa  I  have  never  seen  the  negro  manifest 
the  least  tenderness  for  or  to  a  negress.  ...  I  have  never  seen  a 
negro  put  his  arm  round  a  woman's  waist,  or  give  or  receive  any 
caress  whatever  that  would  indicate  the  slightest  loving  regard  or 
affection  on  either  sida  They  have  no  words  or  expressions  in  their 
language  indicative  of  affection  or  love.'' 

And  this  testimony  harmonizes  with  testimonies  cited  by 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  to  the  effect  that  the  Hottentots  *'  are  so 
cold  and  indifl'erent  to  one  another  that  you  would  think 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  love  between  them ; "  that  among 
the  Koossa  Kaffirs,  there  is  **  no  feeling  of  love  in  marriage ; " 
and  that  in  Yariba,  "  a  man  thinks  as  little  of  taking  a  wife 
as  of  cuttin<]r  an  ear  of  com — afiection  is  altogether  out  of 
the  question."  Not,  indeed,  that  we  can  regard  polygyny  as 
causiiig  this  absence  of  the  tender  emotion  associated  among 
ourselves  with  the  relations  of  the  sexes;  for  lack  of  it 
habitually  characterizes  men  of  low  types,  whether  they  have 
only  one  wife  each  or  have  several.     We  can  say  merely  that 
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the  practice  of  polviryny  is  nTrfavonrablc  tci  the  developmeuC 
of  the  emofion. 

iieyond  this  result uig  mienonty  in  t  't  life,  there  13 

abridgment  of  the  life  which  remains  reproductive 

age  is  passed,     Naturaily  the  women,  already  little  regarded, 
then  become  utterly  unregarded ;  and  tha  mea»  11  in  a  less 
degree,  also  suffer  from  lack  of  the  aid  prompted  by  domestiq^ 
afiectioTU    Hence  an  eaiiy  close  to  a  miserable  old  ege,         ^^1 

§  308.  A  few  words  must  be  added  respecting  the  modifi* 
cations  which  polygyny  undergoes  in  progressing  societies, 
and  which  accompany  the  spread  of  monogamy. 

Between  the  two  or  more  wives  which  tlie  stiionger  man 
among  savages  secures  to  himself,  there  tend  to  arise  distinc- 
tions. Here  he  has  an  older  and  a  younger  wife,  like  the 
Australian,  and  occasionally  the  Bushuiaa  Here  he  has 
wives  purchased  at  intervals,  of  which  hu  makes  one  or  other 
a  favourite;  as  does  the  Damara  or  the  Fijian.  Here  of  the 
several  married  by  him  the  earliest  only  is  considered  legiti- 
mate ;  as  with  tlie  Tahitians  of  rank  and  with  the  Chibchas. 
Here  the  chief  wife  is  one  who  has  been  given  by  the  king^J 
From  the  beginning  the  tendency  has  been  to  establish  ■ 
diiVerences  among  them,  and  for  the  difierences  to  grow^  in 
course  of  time,  definite.  Then  there  comc*s  also  the 

contrast  between  wives  who  are  native  women,  and  wives  ■ 
who  are  women  taken  as  spoils  of  w^ar.     Hence,  probably,^ 
the  original  way  in  which  results  the  marking  oflf  into  wives 
proper  and  concubines — a  w^ay  indicated  even  among  tfie 
Hebrews,  who,  in  Deuteronomy  xxi.  10 — 14,  are  autbori2ed 
to  appropriate  individudly  the  women  of  conquered  enemies 
— women  who,  as  they  may  bo  repudlateil  without  formal j 
divorce,  stand   in  the  position   of  concubines   nuher   thaiil 
wives.  Once  made,  a  difference  of  this  kind  was 

probal^ly  ext/>n(lcd  by  taking  account  of  the  ranks  fn^m  J 
which  the  women  married  were  derived — wives  from  thel 
superior  class»  concubines  from  the  inferior ;  somo  exempt 
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from  labour,  some  slaves.  And  then,  from  the 

tendency  towards  inequality  of  position  among  the  wives, 
there  at  length  came  in  advancing  societies  the  recognized 
arrangement  of  a  chief  wife ;  and  eventually,  with  rulers,  a 
queen,  whose  children  were  the  legitimate  successors. 

Along  with  the  spread  of  monogamy  in  ways  to  be  here- 
after described,  the  decay  of  polygyny  may  be  regarded  as  in 
part  produced  by  this  modification  which  more  and  more 
elevated  one  of  the  wives,  and  reduced  the  rest  to  a  relatively 
servile  condition,  passing  gradually  into  a  condition  less  and 
less  authorized.  Stages  in  this  transformation  were  exhibited 
among  the  Persians,  whose  king,  besides  concubines,  had  three 
or  four  wives,  one  of  whom  was  queen,  "  regarded  as  wife  in  a 
different  sense  from  the  others ; "  and  again  among  the  Assy- 
rians, whose  king  had  one  wife  only,  with  a  certain  number  of 
concubines ;  and  again  among  the  Egyptians,  some  of  whose 
wall-paintings  represent  the  king  with  his  legitimate  wife 
seated  by  his  side,  and  his  illegitimate  wives  dancing  for  their 
amusement.  It  was  so,  too,  with  the  ancient  Peruvian  rulers 
and  Cbibcha  rulers ;  as  it  is  still  with  the  rulers  of  Abyssinia. 

Natumlly  the  polygynic  aiTangement  as  it  decayed,  con- 
tinued longest  in  connexion  with  the  governing  organization, 
wliich  everywhere  and  always  displays  a  more  archaic  condi- 
tion than  other  parts  of  the  social  organization.  Eecognizing 
which  truth  we  shall  not  be  surprised  by  the  fact  tliat,  in 
modified  forms,  polygyny  survived  among  monarchs  during 
the  earlier  stages  of  European  civilization.  As  implied 
above,  it  was  practised  by  Meix)vingian  kings :  Clothair  and 
his  sons  furnishing  instances.  And  after  being  gradually* 
repressed  by  the  Church  throughout  other  ranks,  this 
plurality  of  wives  or  concubines  long  survived  in  the  royal 
usage  of  having  many  mistresses,  avowed  and  unavowed : 
polygyny  in  this  qualified  form  remaining  a  tolerated 
privilege  of  royalty  down  to  late  times. 

§  309.  To  sum  up,  we  must  say,  firstly,  that  in  degree  of 
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evolution  tho  pofyg^-nous  type  of  family  is  higher  than  the 
types  we  have  thus  far  considered  Its  connexions  are 
equally  definite  in  a  lateral  direction  and  more  definite  in 
a  dosceudintj  dii'ecticm.  There  is  gi'eater  filial  and  parental 
c<jhesion,  caused  by  conscious  unity  of  blood  on  botli  male 
and  female  sides ;  and  the  continuity  of  this  colicsion 
through  successive  genemtions,  makes  possible  a  more  exten- 
sive family  integmtion* 

Under  most  cooditions  polygyny  has  prevailed  against 
promiscuity  and  polyandry,  because  it  has  subserved  social 
uceds  better.  It  litis  done  this  by  adding  to  other  causes 
of  social  cohesion,  more  widely  ramifying  family  connexions. 
It  has  dune  it  by  furthering  that  political  stability  which 
results  Irom  estabUshed  succession  of  rulers  in  the  same  line- 
It  has  done  it  by  making  possible  a  developed  lorm  of 
ancestor-worsl  i  ip* 

Wliile  it  has  spread  by  supplanting  inferior  types  of  the 
marital  relations,  it  has,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  held  its 
ground  against  the  sujicrinr  type ;  because,  under  rude  con* 
ditions,  it  conduces  in  a  higher  degree  to  social  si*lf -preserva- 
tion by  making  possible  more  rapid  replacement  of  men  lost 
in  war,  and  so  increasing  the  chonce  of  social  survival 

But  while  it  has  this  adaptation  to  c^^rtain  low  stages  of 
social  evolution — while  in  some  cases  it  diminishes  juvenUu 
mortality  and  serves  also  to  diminish  the  mortality  of  sup- 
plus  women  ;  it  repeats  within  the  household  tlie  barbarisE 
cl'aracterizing  the  life  outside  the  housdiold. 


CHAPTER  Vni 

MONOGAMY* 

5  310.  Already  reasons  have  been  given  for  believing 
that  monogamy  dates  back  as  far  as  any  other  marital  rela- 
tion. Given  a  state  preceding  all  social  arrangements,  and 
unions  of  individual  men  with  individual  women  must  have 
arisen  among  other  kinds  of  unions. 

Indeed,  certain  modes  of  life  necessitating  wide  disper- 
sion, such  as  are  pursued  by  forest  tribes  in  Brazil  and  the 
inteiior  of  Borneo — modes  of  life  which  in  early  stages  of 
human  evolution  must  have  been  commoner  than  now — 
hinder  other  relations  of  the  sexes.  The  Wood-Veddahs 
exemplify  the  connexion  between  monogamy  and  great 
scattering;  and,  again,  the  Bushmen,  who,  having  no  inter- 
dict on  polygyny  are  yet  rarely  polygynous,  show  us  how 
separation  into  very  small  groups  in  pursuit  of  food,  tends 
to  produce  more  or  less  enduring  associations  between  men 
and  w^omen  in  pairs.  Where  the  habitat  permits  larger 
groups,  the  unregulated  relations  of  the  sexes  are  qualified 
by  rudimentary  monogamic  unions  as  early  as  by  unions  of 

*  Now  that  the  name  polyandry  hat  become  current,  it  is  needful  to  use 
polygyny  as  a  name  for  the  converse  arrangement;  and  at  first  it  would  seem 
that  polygyny  implies  monogyny  as  its  prosier  oorrelatiye.  But  monogyny 
does  not  fully  express  the  union  of  one  man  with  one  woman,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  unions  of  one  woman  with  many  men  and  one  man  with 
many  women;  sinoe  the  feminine  unity  is  alone  indicated  by  it — ^not  Uie 
masculine  imity  also.  Hence  monogamy,  expressing  the  singleneit  of  the 
marriage,  may  be  fit^  retained. 
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the  polyandric  and  polygynic  kinds^  if  not  earlier,  Tlio 
tendency  everywhere  shown  among  tlte  lowest  races  for  men 
to  take  possession  of  women  by  force,  has  this  implicatiou ; 
since  the  monopoly  establislied  by  each  act  of  violence  is 
over  one  woman,  not  over  several  Always  the  stale  of 
having  two  wives  must  be  preceded  by  the  state  of  hiving 
one.  And  the  state  of  having  one  must  in  many  cases  con- 
tinue, because  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  two  where  iho 
surplus  of  women  is  not  great. 

Of  course  the  union  of  one  man  with  one  woman  as  it 
originally  exists,  shows  us  but  the  beginning  of  monognmic 
marriage  as  understood  by  us,  Where^  as  in  cases  already 
given,  the  wills  of  the  stronger  alone  initiate  and  maintain 
auchimions — where,  as  among  the  Hudson's  Bay  Indians,  "a 
weak  man,  unless  he  be  a  good  hunter  and  well  beloved,  is 
seldom  permitted  to  keep  a  wife  that  a  stronger  nuin  thinki 
worth  bis  notice*' — ^where,  aa  among  the  Copper  Indians,^ 
Bichardson  "  more  than  once  saw  a  stronger  man  assert  his 
right  to  take  the  wife  of  a  weaker  countr)"man ;"  monog^amy 

very  unstable.  Its  instability  thus  caused  by  external 
actions  is  made  greater  by  internal  actions — by  tbo  disrup* 
tive  forces  of  unrestrained  impulses.  When,  even  in  a  superior 
race  like  the  Semitic,  we  find  wives  repudiated  with  extrenio 
frequency,  so  that  among  some  tribes  of  Bedouins  a  man 
will  have  aa  many  as  fifty  in  succession ;  we  may  infer  that 
by  slow  stages  only  have  enduring  monogamio  nnions  been 
established. 


§  311.  Tliere  have  been  several  aids  to  the  establishment 
of  thenL  An  imporUmt  one  has  been  a  more  developed  con* 
ception  of  propert3%  with  consequent  usagea  of  barter  and 
purchase.  The  wresting  of  a  woman  by  one  man  from  another, 
always  checked  to  some  extent  by  the  accompanying  danger, 
^m  furtlier  checked  when  wivea  came  to  be  bought^  or  earned 
labour.  If  he  had  given  to  her  father  a  price,  or  a  stipu- 
lated length  of  service,  a  man  would  reai^t  with  gTMt«r 
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determination  the  abstraction  of  his  wife,  than  if  be  bad 
obtained  her  without  this  sacrifice;  and  from  other  men  of 
the  tribe  who  had  similarly  bought  their  wives,  natm*ally 
siding  with  him,  would  come  reprobation  of  one  who  disre- 
garded his  claim.  From  the  same  cause  arises  a  restraint  on 
divorce.  If  a  wife  has  been  bought  or  long  laboured  for,  and 
if  another  can  be  had  only  at  like  cost,  a  barrier  is  raised 
against  desires  tending  to  dissolve  the  marriage. 

Then,  too,  at  later  stages,  predominance  of  this  higher 
form  of  the  marital  relation  is  favoured  by  progress  towards 
equalization  of  the  sexes  in  numbers.  In  proportion  as  war 
becomes  less  frequent,  and  in  proportion  as  an  increasing  part 
of  the  male  population  is  industrially  occupied,  the  mortality 
of  males  diminishes,  and  monogamy  spreads.  For  polygyny 
now  meets  with  positive  resistance.  Where  there  is  an 
approximate  balance  of  men  and  women,  plurality  of  wives 
cannot  be  common  without  leaving  many  men  wifeless;  and 
from  them  must  come  a  public  opinion  adverse  to  polygjmy, 
tending  to  restrain  and  diminish  it.  That  public  opinion  thus 
acts  even  on  rulers  after  a  certain  stage,  is  shown  by  Low's 
remark  concerning  the  rarity  of  polygyny  among  the  Land 
Dyaks :  chiefs  sometimes  indulge  in  it,  but  they  are  apt  to 
lose  their  influence  over  their  followers  by  so  doing. 

To  these  negative  causes  for  the  spread  of  monogamy,  have 
to  be  added  positive  causes.  But  before  turning  to  them  we 
must  contrast  the  monogamic  typo  of  family  with  the  types 
already  discussed. 

§  312.  Evidently,  as  tested  by  the  definiteness  and  strength 
of  the  links  among  its  membci*s,  the  monogamic  family  is 
the  most  evolved.  In  polyandry  the  maternal  connexion  is 
alone  distinct,  and  the  children  are  but  partially  related  to 
one  another.  In  polygyny  both  the  maternal  and  paternal 
connexions  are  distinct ;  but  while  some  of  the  children  are 
fully  related,  others  are  related  on  the  paternal  side  only.  In 
monogamy  not  only  are  the  maternal  and  paternal  connexions 
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both  distinct,  but  all  the  children  are  related  on  both  sides.  ^ 
The  family  cluster  is  thus  held  together  by  more  nmnerous 
ties ;  ami  beyond  the  greater  cohesion  so  caused,  there  is  an 
absence  c»f  those  i*epulsiona  caused  by  the  jedousics  inevitablo 
in  the  polygynic  family. 

ThlB  greater   integratinn    cbiv  ^    the    family   as   it 


ramifies    through    successive    ^ 


is,    Definiteness   of 


descent  from  the  same  father,  grand-father,  great  grand* 
father,  etc.,  it  has  in  common  with  polygyny  j  but  it  lias  also 
definiteness  of  descent  from  the  same  mother,  grand-mother, 
great  giund-mother»  etc  Hence  its  diverging  branches  are 
joined  by  additional  bonds,  Wliere,  as  with  the  Komans, 
there  is  a  legally-rccogiiized  descent  in  the  male  line  only, 
80  that  out  of  the  Wi^nateg  constituting  the  whole  body  of 
descendants,  only  the  a/^natcJiaTQ  held  to  be  definitely  related, 
the  ramifying  family *stock  is  incompletely  held  together; 
hut  where,  as  with  ourselves,  descendants  of  female  members 
of  the  family  are  included,  it  is  completely  held  together 

J  313.  How  the  interests  of  the  society,  of  the  offspring; 
and  of  the  parents,  are  severally  better  subserved  by  mono- 
gamy during  those  later  stages  of  social  evolution  character- 
ized by  it,  needs  pointing  out  only  for  form's  sake* 

Though,  while  habitual  war  and  moitality  of  males  leaves 
constantly  a  large  surplus  of  females,  polygyny  favours 
maintenance  of  population ;  yet,  when  the  surpUts  of  females 
ceases  to  be  large,  monogamy  becomes  superior  in  produc- 
tiveness. For,  takijig  the  number  of  females  as  measuring 
the  possible  nimiber  of  children  to  be  born  in  each  gene- 
ration, more  children  are  likely  to  be  born  if  each  man  has  a 
wife,  than  if  some  men  have  many  wives  while  others  havd 
none.  So  that  after  passing  a  certain  point  in  the  decrease 
of  male  mortality,  the  monogamic  society  begins  to  have  an 
advantage  over  the  polygynic  in  respect  of  fertility;  and 
social  survival,  in  so  far  as  it  depends  on  mtUtiplication,  is 
aided    by    monogamy.  The    stronger    and    mow 
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widely  ramified  family-bonds  indicated  above,  aid  in  binding 
the  monogamic  society  together  more  firmly  than  any  other. 
The  multiplied  relationships  traced  along  both  lines  of 
descent  in  all  families,  which,  intermarrying,  are  ever  in- 
itiating other  double  sets  of  relationships,  produce  a  close 
net-work  of  connexions  increasing  the  social  cohesion  other- 
wise causei  Political  stability  is  also  furthered  in  a  greater 
degree.  Polygyny  shares  with  monogamy  the  advantage  that 
inheritance  of  power  in  the  male  line  becomes  possible ;  but 
under  polygyny  the  advantage  is  partially  destroyed  by  the 
competition  for  power  liable  to  arise  between  the  children 
of  different  mothers.  In  monogamy  this  element  of  dissen- 
sion disappears,  and  settled  rule  is  less  frequently  en- 
dangered. For  kindred  reasons  ancestor-worship 
has  its  development  aided.  Whatever  favours  stability  in 
the  dynasties  of  early  rulers,  tends  to  establish  permanent 
dynasties  of  deities,  with  the  resulting  sacred  sanctions  for 
codes  of  conduct 

Decreased  mortality  of  offspring  is  a  manifest  result  of 
monogamy  in  societies  that  have  outgrown  barbarism.  It  is 
true  that  in  a  barren  region  like  the  snow-lands  of  Asia,  the 
children  of  a  polyandric  household,  fed  and  protected  by 
several  men,  may  be  better  off  than  those  of  a  monogamic 
household  Probably,  too,  among  savages  wliose  slave- wives, 
brutally  treated,  have  their  strength  overtaxed,  as  well  as 
among  such  more  advanced  peoples  as  those  of  Africa, 
wliere  the  women  do  the  field-work  as  well  as  the  domestio 
drudgeries,  a  wife  who  is  one  of  several,  is  better  able  to 
rear  her  children  than  a  wife  who  has  no  one  to  share  the 
multifarious  labours  with  her.  /'Cut  as  fast  as  we  rise  to 
social  stages  in  which  the  men,  no  longer  often  away  in  war 
and  idle  during  peace,  are  more  and  more  of  them  occupied 
in  industry — as  fast  as  the  women,  less  taxed  by  work,  are 
able  to  pay  greater  attention  to  their  families,  while  the  men 
become  the  bread-winners ;  the  monogamic  imion  subserves 
better  in  two  ways  the  rearing  of  children.     IJeyond  the 
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benefit  of  conBtant  maternal  care,  the  children  get  the  benefit 
of  concentrated  paternal  interest 

Still  greater  are  the  advantageous  eftects  on  the  Uvea  of  ^ 
adults,  physical  and  moraL  Though  in  early  societies 
inonogamic  nnions  do  not  beget  any  higher  feelings  towards 
women,  or  any  ameliorationa  of  their  lot-  yet  in  later 
eocieties  they  are  the  necessary  concomitants  of  such  higher 
feelings  and  such  ameliorations.  Especially  as  the  system 
of  purchase  declines  and  choice  by  women  becomes  a  factor* 
diere  evolve  the  sentiments  which  characterize  tlie  relations 
of  the  sexes  among  civilized  peoples.  These  sentiments 
have  far  wider  efTccta  than  at  first  appear.  How  by  their 
inOuence  on  the  domestic  relations  they  tend  to  raise  the 
quality  of  adult  life,  materially  and  mentally,  is  ohvioust 
But  they  tend  in  no  small  degree  otherwise  to  raise  the 
quality  of  adult  life:  they  create  a  permanent  and  deep 
source  of  aesthetic  interest  On  recalling  the  many  and  keen 
pleasures  derived  from  music,  poetry,  fiction,  the  drama, 
etc*,  all  of  them  having  for  their  predominant  theme  the 
passion  of  love,  we  shall  see  that  to  monogamy,  which  has 
developed  this  passion,  we  owe  a  large  part  of  the  gi'atificiw 
lions  which  fill  our  leisure  hours. 

Nor  must  we  forget,  as  a  furtlier  result  of  the  monogamfe 
relation,  that  in  a  high  degree  it  favours  preservation  of  life 
after  the  reproductive  period  is  passed.  Both  by  the  pro- 
longed marital  affection  which  it  fosters,  and  by  the  greater 
filial  affection  evoked  under  it,  declining  years  are  lengthened 
and  tlieir  evils  mitigated. 


§  314  May  we,  in  ending  the  discussions  occupying  this 
and  preceding  chapters,  conclude  that  monogamy  is  the 
natural  form  of  sexual  relation  for  the  human  race  t  If  so^ 
how  happens  it  that  during  the  earlier  stages  of  human  pro- 
gress the  relations  of  the  sexes  have  been  so  indeterminate  7 

Among   inferior   creatures,  inherited  instinct   settles  the 

most  conducive  to  the 


fit  armugement — the 


arrangement 
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welfare  of  the  species.  In  one  case  there  is  no  continuous 
association  of  male  and  female  ;  in  another  there  is  a  poly- 
gjrnous  group ;  in  a  third  there  is  monogamy  lasting  for  a 
season.  A  good  deal  of  evidence  may  be  given  that  among 
primates  inferior  to  man,  there  are  monogamic  relations  of 
the  sexes  having  some  persistence.  Why,  then,  in  groups  of 
primitive  men  did  there  come  divergences  from  this  arrange- 
ment  prompted  by  innate  tendencies  ?  Possibly  with  asso- 
ciation into  larger  groups  than  are  formed  by  inferior 
primates,  there  came  into  play  disrupting  influences  which 
did  not  before  exist;  and  perhaps  these  were  not  checked 
because  the  resulting  marital  forms  furthered  survival  of  the 
groups.  It  may  be  that  during  certain  transitional  stages 
between  the  first  extremely  scattered,  or  little  gregarious, 
stage,  and  the  extremely  aggregated,  or  highly  gregarious, 
stage,  there  have  arisen  various  conditions  favouring  various 
forms  of  union:  so  causing  temporary  deviations  &om  the 
primitive  tendency. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  it  is  clear  that  monogamy  has 
long  been  growing  innate  in  the  civilized  man.  For  all  the 
ideas  and  sentiments  now  associated  with  marriage,  have^  as 
their  implication,  the  singleness  of  the  union. 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  FAMILY. 


§  315.  Let  us  now  look  at  the  connexions  between  iypeB 
of  family  and  social  types.  Do  societies  of  different  degrees 
of  composition  habitunUy  present  different  forms  of  domestic 
arrangement?  Are  different  forms  of  domestic  arrangement 
associated  with  the  militant  system  of  organization  and  the 
industrial  system  of  oi-ganization  ? 

To  tlie  first  of  these  questions  no  satisfactory  answer  can 
be  given.    The  same  marital  relation  occurs  in  the  simplest 
groups  and  in  the  most  compound  groups*     A  strict  mono^ 
gamy  is  observed  by  the  nuserable  Wood  Veddahs,  living  so 
widely  scattered  that  they  can   scarcely  be  said  to  havo  , 
reached  the  social  state;  and  the  wanderinj^  Bushmen,  sirni-* 
larly  low,  though  not  debaiTed  fi-om  polygyny,  are  usually 
monogamic.    Certain  settled  and  more  advanced  i        ^      too, 
are  monogamic;  as  instance  those  of  Port  Dory  (K '      '       sea), 
and  as  instance  also  the  Dyaks,  who  have  reached  a  stage 
passing  from  simple  into  compound.  And  then  we  find  mono- 
gamy habitual  with  nations  which  have  become  vast  by  aggre- 
gation and  re-aggregation*    Polyandry^  again,  is  not  restricted 
to  societies  of  one  order  of  composition.     It  occurs  in  simple 
groups,  as  among  the  Fuegians,  the  Aleutians,  and  the  Todas; 
and  it  occurs  in  compound  groups  in  Ceylon,  in  Malabar,  in 
Thibet.     Similarly  with  the  distribution  of  polygyny.     It  is 
common  to  simple,  compound,  doubly-compound,  and  even 
trebly-compound  societies.  One  kind  of  connejdon 
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between  the  type  of  family  and  the  degree  of  social  composi- 
tion may,  however,  be  alleged.  Formation  of  compound 
groups,  implying  greater  co-ordination  and  the  strengthening 
of  restraints,  implies  more  settled  arrangements,  public  and 
private.  Growth  of  custom  into  law,  which  goes  along  with 
an  extending  governmental  organization  holding  larger 
masses  together,  affects  the  domestic  relations  along  with 
the  political  relations;  and  thus  renders  the  family  arrange- 
ments, be  they  polyandric,  polygynic,  or  monogamic,  more  -/ 
definite. 

Can  we,  then,  allege  special  connexions  between  the 
different  types  of  family  and  the  different  social  types 
classed  as  militant  and  industrial  ?  None  are  revealed  by  a 
cursory  inspection.  Looking  first  at  simple  tribes,  we  see 
among  the  unwarlike  Todas,  a  mixed  polyandry  and  poly- 
gyny ;  and  among  the  Esquimaux,  so  peaceful  as  not  even 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  war,  we  see,  along  with  mono- 
gamic unions,  others  that  are  polyandric  and  polygynic.  At 
the  same  time  the  warlike  Caribs  show  us  a  certain  amount 
of  polyandry  and  a  greater  amount  of  polygyny.  If,  turning 
to  the  opposite  extreme,  we  compare  with  one  another  large 
nations,  ancient  and  modem,  it  seems  that  the  militant  cha- 
racter in  some  cases  co-exists  with  a  prevalent  'polygyny 
and  in  other  cases  with  a  prevalent  or  universal  monogamy. 
Nevertheless  we  shall,  on  examining  the  facts  more  closely, 
discern  general  connexions  between  the  militant  type  and 
polygyny,  and  between  the  industrial  type  and  monogamy. 

But  first  we  must  recognize  the  truth  that  a  predominant 
militancy  is  not  so  much  shown  by  armies  and  the  conquests 
they  achieve,  as  by  constancy  of  predatory  activities.  The 
contrast  between  militant  and  industrial,  is  properly  between 
a  state  in  which  life  is  occupied  in  conflict  with  other  beings, 
brute  and  human,  and  a  state  in  which  life  is  occupied  in 
peaceful  labour — energies  spent  in  destruction  instead  of 
energies  spent  in  production.  So  conceiving  militancy,  we 
find  polygyny  to  be  its  habitual  accompaniment. 
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To  trace  the  co-existence  of  the  two  from  Australiaiis  aod 
Tasmamians  on  through  the  more  developed  simple  societies 
up  to  the  compound  and  doubly  compound,  would  be  tedioua 
and   is   needless;  for  observing,   as  we  have  ali^eady  dc 
(§  304),  the  prevalence  of  polygyny  in  the  less  advanced 
societies,  and  admittiDg,  as  we  must,  their  state  of  chronic 
hostih'ty  to  their  neighbours,  the  co-existence  of  these  traits  is 
a  corollary.     That  this  co*existence  results  from  c^iusal  con- 
nexion, is  suggested  by  certain  converse  cases.     Among  the 
natives  of  Port  Dory,  New  Guinea,  there  is  a  strict  mono- 
gamy^ with  forbidding  of  divorce,  in  a  primitive  community^ 
comparatively    nnwarlike    and     comparatively    industriiiL 
Another  instance  is  furnished  by  the  Land  Dyaks,  who  ar^ . 
monogamic  to  the  extent  that  polygyny  is  an  offence;  whUe^" 
though  given  to  tribal  quarrels  about  their  lands  and  to  the 
taking  of  heads  as  trophies,  they  have  such  industrial  develop*^ 
ment  tlmt  the  men,  instead  of  making  war  and  the  chaise ^ 
hal)itual  occupations,  do  much  of  the  heavy  work^  and  there 
is  division  of  trades  with  some  commercial  intercourse.     The  . 
Hill-tribes  of  India  furnish  other  instances.     There  are  the 
amiable  Bodo  and  Dhimals,  without  military  arrai^emeotB 
and  having  no  weapons  but  their  agricultural  implements, 
who  are  industrially  advanced  to  the  ejttent  that  there  is 
exchange  of  services  and  that  the  men  do  all  the  out*of-door 
work;  and  they  are  monogamous.     Similarly  the  monoga- 
mous Lepchas  are  wholly  nnwarlike.     Such,  too,  is  the  rela- 
tion of  traits  in  certain  societies  of  the  ^ew  World  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  by  being  partially  or  entirely  industrial 
Whereas  most  of  the  aborigines  of  North  America,  habitually 
polyg>*oou5,  live  solely  to  hunt  and  tight,  the  Iroquois  had 
permanent  villages  and  cultivated  lands ;  and  each  of  them 
had  but  one  wife.     More  marked  still  is  the  case  of  the 
Pueblos,    who>  **  walling   out    black    barbari-^m "   by   their 
ingeniously  conglomerated  houses,  fight  only  in  self-defence^ 
and  when  let  alone  engage  exclusively  in  agricultural  and 
other  industrie9»  and  whose  marital   relations  are  strictly 
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• 

monogamia  This  connexion  of  traits  in  the  simpler 

societies,  where  not  directly  implied  by  the  inadequate 
descriptions  of  travellers,  is  often  traceable  indirectly.  We 
have  seen  (§  250),  that  there  is  a  natural  relation  between 
constant  fighting  and  development  of  chiefly  power:  the 
implication  being  that  where,  in  settled  tribes,  the  chiefly 
power  is  small  the  militancy  is  not  great  And  this  is  the 
fact  in  those  above-named  communities  characterized  by 
monogamy.  In  Dalrymple  Island  (Torres  Strait)  there  are 
no  chiefs;  among  the  Hill-Dyaks  subordination  to  chiefs 
is  feeble ;  the  headman  of  each  Bodo  and  Dhimal  village  has 
but  nominal  authority ;  the  Lepcha  flees  from  coercion ;  and 
the  governor  of  a  Pueblo  town  is  annually  elected.  Con- 
versely, the  polygyny  which  prevails  in  simple  predatory 
tribes,  persists  in  aggjegates  of  them  welded  together  by  war 
into  small  nations  under  established  rulers;  and  in  these 
frequently  acquires  large  extensions.  In  Polynesia  it  cha- 
racterizes in  a  marked  way  the  warlike  and  tjnrannically- 
governed  Fijians.  All  through  the  African  kingdoms  there 
goes  polygyny  along  with  developed  chieftainship,  rising  to 
great  heights  in  Ashanti  and  Dahomey,  where  the  govern- 
ments are  coercive  in  extreme  degrees.  The  like  may  be  said 
of  the  extinct  American  societies :  polygyny  was  an  attribute 
of  dignity  among  the  rigorously-ruled  Peruvians,  Mexicans, 
Chibchas,  Nicaraguans.  And  the  old  despotisms  of  the  East 
were  also  characterized  by  polygyny.  Allied  with 

this  evidence  is  the  evidence  that  in  a  simple  tribe  all  the 
men  of  which  are  wamors,  polygyny  is  generally  diffused ; 
but  in  a  society  compounded  of  such  tribes,  polygyny  con- 
tinues to  characterize  the  militant  part  while  monogamy 
begins  to  characterize  the  industrial  part  This  differentiation 
is  foreshadowed  even  in  the  primitive  militant  tribe;  since 
the  least  militant  men  fail  to  obtain  more  than  one  wife  each. 
And  it  becomes  marked  when,  in  the  growing  population 
formed  by  compounding  of  tribes,  there  arises  a  division 
between  warriors  and  workers.  But  there  are  more 
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dirtu^fc  connexions  between  militancy  and  polygyny^  which 
we  aliall  recognize  on  recalling  two  facta  named  in  the 
chapter  on  **  Exogamy  and  Endogamy/*  By  members  of 
savage  communities,  captured  women  are  habitually  taken 
as  a*lditiimftl  wives  or  concubines,  and  the  reputations  of 
warrioi's  are  enhanced  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  thus 
obtained  (§  305).  As  Mr.  M'Lennan  points  out,  certain 
early  peoples  permitted  foreign  wives  (presumably  along 
with  other  wives)  to  tlie  military  class,  though  such  wives 
were  forbidden  to  other  classes.  Even  among  the  Hebre 
the  laws  authorized  private  appropriations  of  women  tak^ 
in  war  (§  308).  The  further  direct  connexion  is  the  on© 
tnplied  in  §  307;  namely,  that  where  loss  of  men  in  frequent 
iltles  leaves  a  great  surplus  of  vromen,  the  possession  of 
more  wives  than  one  by  each  man  conduces  to  maintenance 
of  population  and  preservation  of  the  society.  Hence  con- 
tinuance of  polygyny  is,  under  these  circumstances,  insured 
by  those  habitual  conflicts,  which,  other  things  equal,  entail 
the  disappearance  of  societies  not  practising  it  To  wliich 
must  be  added  the  converse  fact,  that  as  fast  as  decreasing 
militancy  and  increasing  devotion  to  industry  causo  aii 
approximate  equalization  of  the  sexes  in  numbers,  there 
results  a  growing  resistance  to  polygyny ;  since  it  cannot 
be  practised  by  many  of  the  men  without  leaving  many  of 
the  rest  wifeless,  and  causing  an  antagonism  incx)nsisteDt 
with  social  stnbility.  Monogamy  is  thus  to  a  great  extent 
compelled  by  that  balance  of  the  sexes  which  industrialism 
brings  about  Once  more,  the  natifl-al   relation 

between  polyg}*ny  and  predominant  militancy,  and  between 
monogamy  and  predominant  industrialism,  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  these  two  domestic  forms  harmonize  in  principle 
with  the  two  associated  political  fonns.  We  have  seen  that 
the  militant  type  of  social  structure  is  based  on  the  principle 
of  compulsoiy  co-operation,  wlnlo  the  industrial  type  of 
social  structure  is  based  on  the  principle  of  voluntary  co* 
rH>emtion.     Kuvv  it  is  clear  that  plundity  of  \vive.%  whether 
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the  wives  are  captured  in  war  or  purchased  from  their 
fathers  rej^rdless  of  their  own  wills,  implies  domestic  rule 
of  the  compulsory  type :  the  husband  is  tyrant  and  the  wives 
are  slaves.  Conversely,  the  establishment  of  monogamy 
where  fewer  women  are  taken  in  war  and  fewer  men  lost 
in  war,  is  accompanied  by  increased  value  of  the  individual 
woman ;  who,  even  when  purchased,  is  therefore  likely  to  bo 
better  treated.  And  when,  with  further  advance,  some 
power  of  choice  is  acquired  by  the  woman,  there  is  an 
approach  to  the  voluntary  co-operation  which  characterizes 
this  marital  relation  in  its  highest  form«  The  domestic 
despotism  which  polygyny  involves,  is  congruous  with  the 
political  despotism  proper  to  predominant  militancy;  and 
the  diminishing  political  coercion  which  naturally  follows 
development  of  the  industrial  type,  is  congruous  with  the 
diminishing  domestic  coercion  which  naturally  follows  the 
accompanying  development  of  monogamy.  Probably 

the  histories  of  European  peoples  will  be  cited  against  this 
view:  the  allegation  being  that,  from  Greek  and  Eoman 
times  downwards,  these  peoples,  though  militant,  have  been 
monogamic.  The  reply  is  that  ancient  European  societies, 
though  often  engaged  in  wars,  had  large  parts  of  their  popu- 
lations otherwise  engaged,  and  had  industrial  systems  cha- 
racterized by  much  division  of  labour  and  commercial  inter- 
course. Further,  there  must  be  remembered  the  fact  that  in 
northern  Europe,  during  and  after  Boman  times,  while  war- 
fare was  constant,  monogamy  was  not  universaL  Tacitus 
admits  the  occurrence  of  polygyny  among  the  German  chiefs. 
Already  we  have  seen,  too,  that  the  Merovingian  kings  were 
polyg}'nists.  Even  the  Carolingian  period  yields  such  facta 
as  that — 

The  confidence  of  Conan  II,  duke  of  Britanny,  **  wm  kept  up  by  the 
incredible  number  of  men-at-arms  which  his  kingdom  furnished  ;  for 
you  must  know  that  here,  besides  that  the  kingdom  is  extensive  oa 
well,  each  warrior  will  beget  fifty,  since,  bound  by  the  laws  neither  of 
decency  nor  of  religion,  each  has  ten  wives  or  more  even." — (OuiL 
Pici.  ap,  Bouqttet^  Recueil  dei  HutorieM^  xL  p.  88.) 
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And  Ka?nigswaTter  says  that  *'  such  was  tUe  persistence  of 
legal  concubmage  in  the  customs  of  the  people  that  tracea  of 
it  are  found  at  Toulouse  even  in  the  thirteenth  century/'  Td^ 
which  let  me  add  the  startling  fact  that  after  the  thirty  years* 
war  had  produced  in  Germany  so  immense  a  mortality  of 
mides,  bigamy  was  for  a  time  toleratetl  l»y  law! 

Thus,  consideiing  the  many  factors  which  have  co-operated 
in  modifying:;  marital  arrangements — considering  also  that 
some  societies,  becoming  relatively  peaceful,  have  long  re- 
tained in  large  measure  the  structures  acquired  during  pre- 
vious greater  militaDcy,  while  other  societies  which  have 
considerably  developed  their  industrial  structures  have  again 
become  predominantly  militant,  causing  mixtures  of  traits; 
the  alleged  relations  are,  I  think,  as  clear  as  can  be  expected. 
That  advance  from  the  primitive  predatory  t}T)e  to  the  highest 
industrial  type,  has  gone  along  with  advance  from  prevalent 
polygyny  to  exclusive  monogamy,  is  unquestionable;  and 
that  decUne  of  militancy  and  rise  of  industrialism  have  beeo 
the  essential  causes  of  this  change  in  the  tjpe  of  family,  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  tliis  change  has  occurred  where  such 
other  supposable  causes  aa  culture,  religious  creed,  etc^  bav6 
not  come  into  play. 


§  316.  The  domestic  relations  thus  far  dealt  with  mainly 
under  their  private  aspects^  have  now  to  Ire  dealt  with  under 
their  public  aspects.  For,  on  the  structure  of  the  family,  con- 
sidered as  a  component  of  a  society,  depend  various  social 
phenomena. 

The  facts  grouped  in  foregoing  chapters  show  that  no  trtui 

conception  of  the  higher  types  of  family  in  their  relations  Ui 

I  the  higher  social  types,  can  be  obtained  without  pruvions 

i  study  of  the  lower  types  of  family  in  tlieir  relatiom  to  tlie 

(lower  social  types*     In  this  case,  as  in  all  other  caaas*  error 

results  when  conclusions  are  drawn  from  the  mor©  complex 

products  of  evolution,  in  ignorance  of  th-    •— *  Vr  producbl 

from  which  they  have  been  derived*    A  ^u  ir 
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has  been  furnished  by  the  interpretations  of  primitive  reli- 
gions given  by  the  reigning  school  of  mythologists.  Pos- 
sessed by  the  ideas  which  civilization  has  evolved,  and  looking 
back  on  the  ideas  which  prevailed  among  progenitors  of 
the  civilized  races,  they  have  used  thd  more  complex  to 
interpret  the  less  complex ;  and  when  forced  to  recognize  the 
entire  unlikeness  between  the  inferred  early  religious  ideas 
and  the  religious  ideas  found  among  the  uncivilized  who  now 
exist,  have  assumed  a  fundamental  difference  in  mode  of 
action  between  the  minds  of  the  superior  races  and  the  minds 
of  the  inferior  races  2  classing  with  the  inferior,  in  pursuance 
of  this  assumption,  such  ancient  races  as  the  Accadians,  to 
which  the  modem  world  is  largely  indebted  for  its  present 
advance. 

All  who  accept  the  conclusions  set  forth  in  the  first  part  of 
this  work,  will  see  in  this  instance  the  eiTor  caused  by  ana^ 
lysis  of  the  phenomena  from  above  downwards,  instead  of 
synthesis  of  them  from  below  upwards.  They  will  see  that  in 
search  of  explanations  we  must  go  beneath  the  stage  at  w  hich 
men  had  leaint  to  domesticate  cattle  and  till  the  ground. 

§317.  These  remarks  are  introductory  to  a  criticism  on 
the  doctrines  of  Sir  Henry  Maine.  While  greatly  valuing 
his  works,  and  accepting  as  true  within  limits  the  views 
he  has  set  forth  respecting  the  family  in  its  developed 
form,  and  respecting  the  part  played  by  it  in  the  evolution 
of  European  nations,  it  is  possible  to  dissent  from  his 
assumptions  concerning  the  eaiiiest  social  states,  and  from 
the  derived  conceptions. 

As  leading  to  error,  Sir  Henry  Maine  censures  "  the  lofty 
contempt  which  a  civilized  people  entertains  for  barbarous 
neighbours,"  which,  he  says,  "  has  caused  a  remarkable  negli- 
gence in  observing  theuL*  But  he  has  not  himself  wholly 
escaped  from  the  effects  of  this  sentiment  While  utilizing 
the  evidence  furnished  by  barbarous  peoples  belonging  to  the 
higher  types  of  man,  and  while  in  some  cases  citing  con- 
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firmatoTjr  evidence  furnislied  by  barburous  peoples  of  lower 
types,  he  has  ignored  the  great  mass  of  the  uncivilized,  and 

(nsn'^^ai-ded  the  multittulinoiis  facts  they  present  at  ^-ariance 
witlj  his  theory.  Though  criticisms  have  led  him  samewhat  to 
qualify  the  sweeping  generalizations  set  fortli  in  his  Andeni 
Law — ^though,  in  the  i^reface  to  its  later  editions^  he  refers  to 
his  subsequent  work  on  Village  Communitust  as  indicating 
some  qualitications ;  yet  the  qualifications  are  but  small,  and 
in  great  measure  hypothetical  He  makes  light  of  such 
adverse  evidence  as  ilr.  M'Lennan  and  Sir  John  Lubbock 
give,  on  the  ground  that  the  part  of  it  he  deems  most  trust- 
worthy 13  supplied  by  Indian  Hill-tribes,  which  have,  he 
thinks,  been  led  into  abnormal  usages  by  the  influences  in- 
vading races  have  subjected  them  to.  And  though,  in  his 
Early  ImiUufiom,  he  says  that  "all  branches  of  human 
society  may  or  may  not  have  been  developed  from  joint 
families  M^hich  arose  out  of  an  original  patriarchal  cell/*  he 
clearly,  by  this  form  of  expression,  declines  to  admit  that  in 
many  cases  they  have  not  been  thus  developed. 

He  rightly  blames  earlier  writers  for  not  exploring  a  suffi- 
ciently wide  area  of  induction.  But  he  has  himself  not 
made  the  ai-ea  of  induction  wide  enough ;  and  that  substitu- 
UoD  of  hyj)othesis  for  observed  fact  which  he  ascribes  to  his 
predecessors,  is,  as  a  consequence,  to  be  noticed  in  hia  own 
work.  Respecting  the  evidence  available  for  framing  gena-j 
ralizations,  he  says : — 

**  Tho  nidimenta  of  the  social  &ta  e,  so  far  as  they  are  known  to 
at  all,  are  known  through  testiraoiiy  of  three  aorta — Accounts  by  ooa* 
temporary  observers  of  civilizations  leas  advanced  tlion  tbcii*  own^  the 
recoida  which  {)articuliU'  races  have  preserved  concerning  their  ptzimi* 
live  hisftorj',  and  ancient  law," 

And  since,  as  exemplifying  the  "  accounts  by  contemporary 

observers  of  civilizations  less  advanced  than  their  own/*  he 
names  the  account  Tacitus  gives  of  the  Germans,  and  does 
not  name  the  accounts  modern  travellers  give  of  unctvilixed 
races  at  large,  he  clearly  does  not  include  as  evidence  the 
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statements  made  by  these.*  Let  me  name  here  two  instances 
of  the  way  in  which  this  limitation  leads  to  the  substitution 
of  hypothesis  for  observation. 

Assuming  that  the  patriarchal  state  is  the  earliest.  Sir 
Henry  Maine  says  that  '*  the  implicit  obedience  of  rude  men  to 
their  parent  is  doubtless  a  primary  fact''  Now  though  among 
lower  races,  sons,  while  young,  may  be  subordinate,  from 
lack  of  ability  to  resist ;  yet  that  they  remain  subordinate 
when  they  become  men,  cannot  be  asserted  cis  a  uniform, 
and  therefore  as  a  primary,  fact  On  turning  to  §  35,  it  will 
be  seen  that  obedience  does  not  chiixacterize  all  types  of 
men.  When  we  read  that  tlie  Mantra  "  lives  as  if  theijM^ere 
no  other  person  in  the  world  but  himself ; ''  that  tlie  Carib 
''is  impatient  under  the  liiost  infringement"  of  his  inde- 
pendence; that  the  Mapuch^  "brooks  no  conmiand;"  that 
the  Brazilian  Indian  begins  to  display  impatience  of  all 
restraint  at  puberty ;  we  cannot  conclude  that  filial  submis- 
sion is  an  original  trait  When  we  ate  told  that  by  the 
Gallinomeros,  "  old  people  are  ti*eated  with  contumely,  both 
men  and  women,"  and  that  by  Shoshones  and  Araucanians, 
boys  are  not  corrected  for  fear  of  destroying  their  spirit ;  we 
cannot  suppose  that  subjection  of  adult  sons  to  their  fathers 
characterizes  all  types  of  men.  When  we  learn  that  by  the 
Navajos,  "  born  and  bred  with  the  idoa  of  perfect  personal 
freedom,  all  restraint  is  unendurable,"  and  that  among  them 
"  every  father  holds  undisputed  sway  over  his  children  undl 
the   age  of  puberty" — ^when  we  learn   that  among  some 

*  At  page  17  of  his  Village  Communities,  he  deliberately  discredits  this 
eTidcnce— speaking  of  it  as  "the  slippery  testimony  concerning  savattcs 
which  is  gathered  from  travellers*  tales."  I  am  aware  that  in  the  eyes  of 
mo8t,  antiquity  gires  sacredness  to  testimony ;  and  that  so,  what  were  "  tra- 
Tellers'  tales  "  when  they  were  written  in  Boman  days,  have  come,  in  our 
days,  to  be  regarded  ts  of  higher  authority  than  like  tales  iK-ritten  by  recent 
or  living  travellers.  I  see,  however,  no  reason  to  ascribe  to  the  seoond-liand 
statements  of  Tacitus  a  trustworthiness  which  I  do  not  ascribe  to  the  first- 
hand statements  of  modern  L-xplorers  ;  many  of  them  scientifically  educated 
—Barrow,  Barth,  Oalton,  J^urton,  Livingstone,  Seeman,  Darwin,  WaUace^ 
Uumboidt,  Burokhordt,  and  others  too  numerous  to  set  down. 
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CalifornianSj  cliiklren  after  pul>erty  "  were  subject  only  to  tlie 
chief,"  that  among  the  lower  Califomiatis,  *'a.s  soon  as  children 
are  able  to  get  food  for  themselves  they  are  left  to  their  own 
devices,"  and  that  among  the  Comanches  male  children  "  are 
even  privileged  to  rebel  against  their  parents,  who  are  not 
entitled  to  chastise  them  but  by  consent  of  the  tribe ; "  we 
shown  that  in  some  races  the  parental  and  filial  relation 
early  comes  to  an  end.  Even  the  wilder  members  of  the 
very  race  which  has  familiarized  us  with  patriarchal  govern- 
ment, yield  like  facts.  Burckliardt  says  that  "the  young 
Bedouin**  pays  his  father  ''some  deference  as  long  as  he 
continues  in  his  tent;  "  but  **  whenever  he  can  become  master 
of  a  tent  himself  .  ,  .  he  listens  to  no  advice,  nor  obeys  any 
earthly  command  but  tliat  of  his  own  wilL"  So  far  fi-om 
showing  that  filial  obedience  is  innate,  and  Uie  patriarchal 
type  a  natural  consequence,  the  evidence  points  rather  to  the 
inference  that  the  two  have  evolved  hand  in  hand  under 
favouring  conditions. 

Again,  refening  to  the  way  in  which  originally,  common 
ancestral  origin  was  the  only  ground  for  united  social  action. 
Sir  Henry  Maine  says : — 

"  Of  this  w©  may  at  least  he  certain,  that  all  ancient  «ocietiet  reg&nled 
themselves  as  liaviag  proceeded  from  one  orij;^nal  stock,  and  even 
laboured  under  an  incapacity  for  oompreheuding  any  rea^n  ejteept  tUia 
for  their  holding  together  in  political  union,  'flic  hiatoiy  of  pohtical 
ideas  begins,  lufa/otf  with  the  aasumption  th^t  kinship  iji  blood  ia  the 
•ole  poaftiblo  ground  of  commimity  in  political  funetiouB.** 

Now  if  by  "  ancient  societies  "  is  meant  those  only  of  which 
reconb  have  eome  down  to  us,  and  if  the  **  history  of  politi- 
ciil  ideas  "  is  to  include  only  the  ideas  of  such  societies,  thia 
may  1>o  true;  but  if  we  are  to  take  account  of  aocietie^s  more 
archaic  than  these,  and  to  include  other  political  ideaa  than 
those  of  Aryans  and  Semites,  it  cannot  be  sustained.  Proof 
has  been  given  (§§  250 — 252)  tliat  political  oo-openitiim 
rises  from  the  conlliets  of  social  groups  with  one  ani 
iiougb  establishment  of  it  may  be  facilitated  where 
CDiumonwealth  is  a  collection  of  persons  united  by  a  cummoa 
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descent  from  the  progenitor  of  an  original  family;*  yet,  in 
hosts  of  cases,  it  takes  place  where  no  connexion  of  this  kind 
exists  among  the  persons.  The  members  of  an  Australian 
tribe  which,  under  a  temporary  chief,  join  in  battle  against 
those  of  another  tiibe,  have  not  a  common  descent,  but  are 
alie^i  in  blooA  -  If  it  be  said  that  political  functions  can  here 
scarcely  be  alleged,  then  take  the  case  of  the  Creeks  of  Norih 
America,  whose  men  have  various  totems  implying  various 
ancestries,  and  whose  twenty  thousand  people  living  in 
seventy  villages  have  nevertheless  evolved  for  themselves  a 
government  of  considerable  complexity.  Or  still  better  take 
the  Iroquois,  who,  similar  in  their  formation  of  tribes  out  of 
intermingled  clans  of  different  stocks,  were  welded  by  com- 
bined action  in  war  into  a  league  of  five  (afterwards  six) 
nations  under  a  republican  government.  Indeed  '^arly  sys- 
tems of  kinship  put  relations  in  political  antagonism ;  so 
that,  as  we  read  in  Bancroft  concerning  the  Kutchins,  "  there 
can  never  be  inter-tribal  war  without  ranging  fathers  and 
sons  against  each  other."  Even  apart  from  the  results  of 
mixed  clanships,  that  instability  which  characterizes  primi- 
tive relations  of  the  sexes,  negatives  the  belief  that  political 
co-operation  everywhere  originates  from  family  co-operation : 
instance  the  above-named  Creeks,  of  whom  "  a  large  portion 
of  the  old  and  middle-aged  men,  by  frequently  changing, 
have  had  many  different  wives,  and  their  children,  scattered 
around  the  country,  are  unknown  to  them.** 

Thus  finding  reason  to  suspect  that  Sir  Henry  Maine's 
theory  of  the  family  is  not  applicable  to  dl  societies,  let  us 
proceed  to  consider  it  more  closely. 

§  318.  He  implies  that  in  the  earliest  stages  there  were 
definite  marital  relations.  That  which  he  calls  "  the  infancy 
of  society  " — "  the  situation  in  which  mankind  disclose  them- 
selves at  the  dawn  of  their  history ; "  is  a  situation  in  which 
** '  every  one  exercises  jurisdiction  over  his  wives  and  his 
children,  and  they  pay  no  regard  to  one  another.' "    But  in 
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the  chapters  on  '*  The  Primitive  Eelations  of  the  Sexes,"  on 
**  Promiscuity/'  and  on  *'  Polyandry/*  I  have  cited  numerous 
facts  shovring  that  definite  coherent  marital  relations  are 
preceded  by  indefinite  incoherent  ones ;  and  also  that  among 
the  types  of  family  evolving  out  of  the^e,  there  are  some 
composed  not  of  a  man  with  wife  and  children,  but  of  a  wife 
with  men  and  children :  such  being  found  not  alone  in  socie- 
ties of  embryonic  and  infantine  forms,  but  also  in  consider- 
ably advanced  docieties. 

A   furtlier  assumption  is  that  descent  has  always   and 
everywhere  been  in  the  male  hne*     That  it  has   from  the 
recorded  times  of  those  peoples  with  whom  Sir  Heniy  Maine 
deals,  may  be  tnie ;  and  it  ia  true  that  male  descent  occurs 
r  among  some  rude  peoples  of  other  types^  as  the  Kookies  of 
India,  the  Beluchis,  the  New  Zualouders,  the  Hottentots,     It 
is  by  no  means  the  rule,  however,  among  the  uncivilized. 
Mr.  McLennan,  who  has  pointed  out  the  incongruity  between 
this  assumption  and  a  great  mass  of  evidence,  shows  that  all 
over  the  world  descent  in  the  female  line  is  common ;  and 
the  many  examples  given  by  him  I  might,  were  it  needful, 
enforce  by  otliers.     This  system  is  not  limited  to  groups 
80   little   orgrinized  that  they  might  be   set   aside  as  pre* 
infantine   (were  that    permissible) ;    nor  to  groups  wliich 
stand  on  a  level  with  the  patriarcludj  or  so-caUed  infantine, 
societies  in  point  of  organization ;  but  it  occurs  in  groups,  or 
rather  nations,  which  have  evolved  complex  structures.    Kin- 
ship was  through  females  in  tlie  two  higher  ranks  of  the 
Taliitians  j  and  among  the   Tongans   "  nobility    has  always 
descended  by  the  female  line."     It  was  so  with  the  ancient 
ChibchaSj  who  had  made  no  insignificant  strides  in  civiliiia- 
tion.    Among  the  Iior^uois,  again,  titles,  as  weU  as  projjcrty, 
descended  through  women,and  were  hereditary  in  the  woman^s 
tribe:  the  son  could  never  succeed  to  his  father^s  title   of 
sachem,  nor  inherit  even  his  tomahawk ;  and  the^e  Iroquois 
had  advanced  far  beyond  the  infantine  stage — were  governed 
by  a  representative  assembly  of  fifty  sachems,  had  a  sepjirate 
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military  organization,  a  separate  ecclesiastical  organization' 
definite  laws,  cultivated  lands  individually  possessed,  perma- 
nent fortified  villages.  So,  too,  in  Africa,  succession  to  rank 
and  property  follows  the  female  line  among  the  Coast- 
negroes,  Inland-negroes,  Congo  people,  etc ;  who  have  distinct 
industrial  systems,  four  and  five  gradations  in  rank,  settled 
agricultures,  considerable  commerce,  towns  in  streets.  How 
misleading  is  the  observation  of  a  few  societies  only,  is 
shown  by  Marsden's  remark  respecting  the  Sumatrans  of  the 
Batta  district.  He  says  that  "the  succession  to  the  chief- 
ships  does  not  go,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  son  of  the 
deceased,  but  to  the  nephew  by  a  sister;"  and  adds  "that 
the  same  extraordinary  rule,  with  respect  to  property  in 
general,  prevails  also  amongst  the  Malays  of  that  part  of  the 
island:"  the  rule  which  he  considers  "  extraordinary,"  being 
really,  among  the  uncivilized  and  little  civilized,  the  ordinary 
rule. 

Again,  Sir  Henry  Maine  postulates  the  existence  of  govern- 
ment from  the  beginning — patriarchal  authority  over  wife, 
children,  slaves,  and  all  who  are  included  in  tlie  primitive 
social  group.  But  in  the  chapters  on  "The  Eegulating 
System  "  and  "  Social  Types,"  I  have  shown  that  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  there  are  social  groups  without  heads ;  as 
the  Fuegians,  some  Australians,  most  Esquimaux,  the  Ara- 
furas,  the  Land  Dyaks  of  the  Upper  Sarawak  river;  others 
with  headships  that  are  but  occasional,  as  Tasmanians,  some 
Australians,  some  Caribs,  some  XJaupte;  and  many  with 
vague  and  unstable  headships,  as  the  Andamanese,  Abipones, 
Snakes,  Chippewayans,  Chinooks,  Chippewas,  some  Kam- 
schadales,  Guiana  tribes,  Mandans,  Coroados,  New  Guinea 
people,  Tannese.  Though  in  «ome  of  these  cases  the  com- 
munities are  of  the  lowest,  I  see  no  adequate  reason  for 
excluding  them  from  our  conception  of  the  •'infancy  of 
society."  And  even  saying  nothing  of  these,  we  cannot 
regard  as  lower  than  infantine  in  their  stages,  those  commu- 
nities which,  like  the  Upper  Sarawak  Dyaks,  the  Arafuras 
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the  New  Guinea  people,  c^ny  on  their  peaceful  lives  with- 
out other  governineut  thaa  that  of  public  opinion  and 
custom.  Moreover,  as  we  eaw  in  §  250,  the  head* 

chip  which  exists  in  many  simple  groups  is  not  patriarchal 
ich  chieftainship  as  arose  among  the  Tasmanians  in  time  of 
war,  was  determined  by  personal  fitness.  So,  too,  according 
to  Edwards,  with  the  Caribs,  and  according  to  Swan,  with  the 
Creeks*  Then,  still  further  showing  that  political  authority 
does  not  always  begin  with  patriarchal  authority,  we  have 
the  Iroquois,  whose  system  of  kinship  negatived  the  genesis 
of  patriarclis,  and  who  yet  developed  a  complex  republican 
government ;  and  we  have  the  Pueblos,  who,  living  in  well- 
r organized  communities  under  elected  governors  and  cotmcils* 
show  no  signs  of  patriarchal  rule  in  the  past 

Another  component  of  the  doctrine  is  that  originally,  pro- 
perty is  held  by  the  family  as  a  corporate  body.  According 
to  Sir  Henry  Maine,  "  one  peculiarity  invariably  distinguishing 
the  infancy  of  society,"  is  that  **  men  are  regarded  and  treated 
not  as  individuals  but  always  as  members  of  the  particular 
group/*  The  man  was  not  **  I'egarded  as  himself,  as  a  distinct 
individual.  His  individuality  was  swallowed  up  in  his 
family/*  And  this  alleged  primitive  submergence  of  the 
individual,  aftected  even  the  absolute  ruler  of  the  group* 
*'  Though  the  patriarch,  for  we  must  not  yet  call  him  tlie 
paterfamilias,  had  rights  thus  extensive,  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  that  he  lay  under  an  equal  amplitude  of  obligations. 
If  he  governed  the  family  it  was  for  its  behoof.  If  he  was 
lord  of  its  possessions,  he  held  them  m  trustee  for  his  children 
and  kindred  ♦  .  .  tlie  family  in  fact  was  a  corporation  j  and 
he  was  its  representative."  Here,  after  expressing 

a  doubt  whether  there  exist  in  the  primitive  mind  ideas  so 
abstract  as  those  of  trusteeship  and  repr^v  '  a,  I  go  on 

to  remark  that  this  hypothesis  involves  a  c-  ;  a  didicult 
to  frame.  For  while  tJie  patriarch  is  said  to  hold  his  posses- 
sions "in  a  representative  rather  than  a  proprieUry  cha- 
racter/* he  is  said  to  have  unqnnlified  dominion  over  children, 
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as  over  slaves,  extending  to  life  and  death ;  wliich  implies 
that  though  he  possesses  the  greater  right  of  owning  subordi- 
nate individuals  absolutely,  he  does  not  possess  the  smaller 
right  of  owning  absolutely  the  property  used  by  them  and 
himself.  I  may  add  that  besides  being  difficult  to  frame, 
tliis  conception  is  not  easily  reconcilable  with  Sir  Henry 
Maine's  description  of  the  Patria  Potestas  of  the  Eomans, 
which  he  says  is  "our  type  of  the  primeval  paternal  au- 
thority," and  of  which  he  remarks  that  while,  during  its 
decline,  the  father's  power  over  the  son's  pws(m  became 
nominal,  his  "rights  over  the  son's  'property  were  always 
exercised  without  scruple."  And  I  may  also  name  its  seem- 
ing incongruity  with  the  fact  that  political  rulers  who 
have  unlimited  powers  over  their  subjects,  are  usually  also 
regarded  as  in  theory  owners  of  their  property :  instance  at 
tlie  present  time  the  kings  of  Dahomey,  Ashanti,  Congo, 
Cayor  on  the  Gold  Coast.  Passing  to  the  essential 

question,  however,  I  find  myself,  here  at  issue  not  with  Sir 
Heniy  Maine  only,  but  with  other  writers  on  primitive  social 
states,  who  hold  that  all  ownership  is  originally  tribal,  that 
family-ownership  comes  later,  and  ownership  by  individuals 
last.  As  already  implied  in  §  292,  the  evidence  leads  me  to 
believe  that  from  the  beginning  there  has  been  individual 
ownership  of  such  things  as  could  without  difficulty  be  ap- 
propriated. True  though  it  is  that  in  early  stages  rights 
of  property  are  indefinite — certain  though  it  may  be  that 
among  primitive  men  the  moral  sanction  which  property 
equitably  obtained  has  among  ourselves,  is  lacking— obvious 
as  we  find  it  that  possession  is  often  established  by  right  of 
the  strongest ;  the  facts  prove  that  in  the  rudest  communi* 
ties  there  is  a  private  holding  of  useful  movables,  maintained 
by  each  man  to  the  l)est  of  his  ability.  A  personal  mono- 
poly extends  itself  to  such  things  as  can  readily  be  monopo- 
lized. The  Tinneh  who,  *'  regarding  all  property,  including 
wives,  as  belonging  to  the  strongest,"  show  in  a  typical  way 
the  primitive  form  of  appropriation,  also  show  that  tliis  ap- 
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propriation  is  completely  personal ;  since  they  *•  bum  with 
the  deceased  all  his  effects/'  Indeed,  even  apart  from  evi- 
nce, it  seemd  to  me  an  inadmissible  supposition  that  in 
'  the  infancy  of  society  "  the  egoistic  savage,  utterly  without 
ide^  of  justice  or  sense  of  responsibility,  consciously  held  his 
belongings  on  behalf  of  those  depending  upon  him. 

One  more  element,  indirectly  if  not  directly  involved  in 
the  doctrine  of  Sir  Henry  Maine,  is  that  **  the  infancy  of 
dcty  "  is  characterized  by  the  perpetual  tutelage  of  women, 
"^lile  each  male  descendant  has  a  capacity  **  to  become  him- 
self the  head  of  a  new  family  and  the  root  of  a  new  set  of 
parental  powers,"  ''  a  woman  of  course  has  no  capacity  of  the 
kind,  and  no  title  accordingly  to  the  liberation  which  it  con- 
fers. There  is  therefore  a  peculiar  contrivance  of  archaic 
jurisprudence  for  retaining  her  in  the  bondage  of  the  fnmily 
for  life."  And  the  implication  appears  to  be  that  this  slavery 
of  women,  derived  from  the  patriarchal  state,  and  naturally 
accompanied  by  inability  to  hold  property,  has  been  slowly 
nn'tigated,  and  the  right  of  private  possession  acquii*ed,  as 
the  primitive  family  has  decayed.  But  when  we  pass  from 
the  progenitors  of  the  civilized  races  to  existing  uncivilized 
races,  wo  meet  with  facts  requiring  us  to  qualify  this  proposi- 
tion. Tliough  in  rude  societies  entire  subjection  of  women  is 
the  rule,  yet  there  are  exceptions ;  both  in  societies  lower 
than  the  patriarchal  in  organization,  and  in  higher  societies 
which  bear  no  traces  of  a  past  patriarchal  state.  Among 
the  Kocch,  who  are  mainly  governed  by  "juries  of  elders,** 
"  when  a  woman  dieB  the  family  property  goes  to  her 
^hters/'  In  tribes  of  the  Karens,  whose  chiefs,  of  little 
kutliority,  are  generally  elective  and  often  wanting*  "tho 
father  wills  his  property  to  his  children*  .  .  .  Nothing  is 
given  to  the  widow,  but  she  is  entitled  to  the  use  of  tlie 
property  till  her  death**'  Of  the  Khasias,  Steel  says  that 
*'  the  house  belongs  to  the  woman ;  and  in  case  of  the 
husband  dying  or  being  separated  from  her,  it  remains  her 
property***    Among  the  Sea-Dyaks,  whose  law  of  inheritance 
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is  not  that  of  primogeniture,  and  whose  chieftainships,  where 
they  exist,  are  acquired  by  merit,  as  the  wife  does  an  equal 
share  of  work  with  her  husband,  "  at  a  divorce  she  is  entitled 
to  half  the  wealth  created  by  their  mutual  [joint]  labours ;" 
and  Brooke  writes  of  certain  Land-Dyaks,  that  "the  most 
powerful  of  the  people  in  the  place  were  two  old  ladies, 
who  often  told  me  that  all  the  land  and  inhabitants  belonged 
to  them/'  North  America  furnishes  kindred  facts.  In  the 
Aleutian  Islands  "  rich  women  are  permitted  to  indulge  in 
two  husbands;"  ownership  of  property  by  females  being 
implied.  Among  the  Nootkas,  in  case  of  divorce  there  is  "a 
strict  division  of  property  " — the  wife  taking  both  what  she 
brought  and  what  she  has  made ;  and  similarly  among  the 
Spokanes,  "  all  household  goods  are  considered  as  the  wife's 
property,"  and  there  is  an  equitable  division  of  property  on 
dissolution  of  marriage.  Again,  of  the  Iroquois,  who,  con- 
siderably advanced  as  we  have  seen,  were  shown  by  their 
still-surviving  system  of  descent  in  the  female  line,  never  to 
have  passed  through  the  patriarchal  stage,  we  read  that  the 
proprietary  rights  of  husband  and  wife  remained  distinct; 
and  further,  that  in  case  of  separation  the  children  went 
with  the  mother.  Still  more  striking  is  the  instance  supplied 
by  the  peaceable,  industrious,  freely-governed  Pueblos ;  whose 
women,  otherwise  occupying  good  positions,  not  only  inherit 
property,  but,  in  some  cases,  make  exclusive  claims  to  it 
Africa,  too,  where  the  condition  of  women  is  in  most  respects 
low,  but  where  descent  in  the  female  line  continues,  furnishes 
examples.  In  Timbuctoo  a  son's  share  of  the  father's  pro- 
perty is  double  that  of  a  daughter.  Above  the  Yellala  faUs 
on  the  Congo,  fowls,  eggs,  manioc,  and  fruits,  **  seem  all  to 
belong  to  the  women,  the  men  never  disposing  of  them  without 
first  consulting  their  wives,  to  whom  the  beads  are  given." 

Thus  many  things  are  at  variance  with  the  theory  which 
assumes  that  "  the  infancy  of  society  "  is  exhibited  in  the 
patriarchal  group.  As  was  implied  in  the  chapters  on  the 
"Primitive  Relations  of  the  Sexes,"  on  ** Promiscuity,"  on 
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*' Polyandry ,••  the  earliest  societies  were  without  domestio 
orgaiiizatioii  as  they  were  without  political  organization.  In- 
sti»-ad  of  a  paternally-governed  cluster,  at  once  family  and 
rudimentary  State,  there  M^aa  at  first  an  aggregate  of  males 
and  females  wiUiout  settled  arrangements,  and  having  no 
relations  save  thosB  established  by  force  and  changed  when 
tlie  strun^^er  willed. 


§  310,  And  here  we  come  in  face  of  the  fact  before 
obliquely  glanced  at,  that  Sir  Henry  Maine's  hypothesis  takes 
account  of  no  stages  in  human  progress  earlier  than  tho 
pastoral  or  agricultiiraL  The  groups  he  describes  as  severally 
formed  of  tlie  patriarch,  liis  wife,  descendants,  slaves,  flocka 
and  herds,  are  gr*;)ups  implying  domesticated  animals 
several  kinds.  Dut  before  the  domestication  of  anim^ila  was 
achieved,  them  passed  long  stages  stretching  back  through 
pre-historic  times.  To  understand  tho  patriaitrhal  group,  we 
must  inquire  how  it  grew  out  of  the  less-oi-ganixed  groups 
which  preceded  it. 

The  answer  is  not  difficult  to  find  if  we  ask  what  kind 
of  life  the  domestication   of   herbivorous  animals  entails. 
Where  pasture  is  abundant  and  covers  large  areas,  the  keep-j 
ing  of  flocks  and  herds  does  not  necessitate  separation  of" 
their  owners  into  very  small  clusters :  instance  the  Comanches, 
who,  with  their  hunting,  join  the  keeping  of  cattle,  which 
the  members  of  the  tribe  combine  to  guard.    But  where 
pasture  is  not  abundant,  or  is  distributed  in  patches,  many 
cattle   cannot  be  kept  together;  and  their  owners  conse* 
quently  have  to  part.     Naturally,  division  of  the  ownera 
will  be  into  such  clusters  as  are  already  vaguely  marked  off 
in  the  original  aggregate.    Individual  men  with  such  womeaj 
as  they  have  taken  possession  of,  such  animals  as  they  have" 
acquired  by  force  or  otherwise,  and  all  their  other  belongings, 
will  wander  hither  and  thither  in  search  of  food  for  their 
sheep  aud  oxen*    As  already  pointed  out,  we  have,  in  pre- 
pastoral  stages,  as  among  the  Bushmen,  crises  where  scarcity 
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of  wild  food  necessitates  parting  into  very  small  groups, 
ui^ually  single  families ;  and  clearly  when,  instead  of  game 
and  vermin  to  be  caught,  cattle  have  to  be  fed,  the  distribu- 
tion of  pasturage,  here  in  larger  oases  and  there  in  smaller 
ones,  will  determine  the  numbers  of  animals,  and  consequently 
of  human  beings,  which  can  keep  together.  In  the  separation 
of  Abraham  and  Lot  we  have  a  traditional  illustration. 

Thus  recognizing  the  natural  origin  of  the  wandering 
family-group,  let  us  ask  what  are  likely  to  become  its  traits. 
We  have  seen  that  the  regulating  system  of  a  society  is 
evolved  by  conflicts  with  environing  societies.  Between 
pastoral  hordes  which  have  become  separate,  and  in  course 
of  time  alien,  there  must  arise,  as  between  other  groups,  an- 
tagonisms: caused  sometimes  by  appropriations  of  strayed 
cattle,  sometimes  by  encroachments  upon  grazing  areas  mo- 
nopolized. But  now  mark  a  diflFerence.  In  a  tribe  of 
archaic  type,  such  ascendancy  as  war  from  time  to  time  gives 
to  a  man  who  is  superior  in  strength,  will,  or  cunning,  com- 
monly fails  to  become  a  permanent  headship  (§  250) ;  since 
his  power  is  regarded  with  jealousy  by  men  who  are  in  other 
respects  his  equals.  It  is  otherwise  in  the  pastoral  horde. 
The  tendency  which  war  between  groups  has  to  evolve  a 
head  in  each  group,  here  finds  a  member  prepared  for  the 
place.  Already  there  is  the  father,  who  at  the  outset  was 
by  right  of  the  strong  hand,  leader,  owner,  master,  of  wife, 
children,  and  all  he  carried  with  him.  In  the  preceding 
stage  his  actions  were  to  some  extent  kept  in  check  by  other 
men  of  the  tribe ;  now  they  are  not.  His  sons  could  early 
become  hunters  and  carry  on  their  lives  independently ;  now 
they  cannot. 

Note  a  second  difference.  Separation  from  other  men 
brings  into  greater  clearness  the  fact  that  the  children  are 
not  only  his  wife's  children,  but  his  children;  and  further, 
since  among  its  neighbours  his  group  is  distinguished  by  his 
name,  the  children  spoken  of  as  members  of  his  group  are 
otherwise  spoken  of  as  his  children.    The  establishment  of 
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male  dcsceni  is  thus  facilitated.  Simultaneously  there  is 
apt  to  come  acknowledged  supremacy  of  the  eldest  son*  The 
first  to  give  aid  to  the  father;  tlie  first  to  reach  manhood;  the 
iirst  likely  to  marry  and  have  children ;  he  is  usually  the  one 
on  whom  the  powers  of  tlio  father  devolve  as  he  declines  and 
ties.  Hence  the  average  tendency  thi*oiigh  successive 
snerationa  will  be  for  the  eldest  male  to  become  head  of 
the  increasing  group;  alike  as  family  ruler  and  political 
ruler — the  patriarch. 

At  the  same  time  industrial  co-operation  ia  fostered. 
Savages  of  the  lowest  types  get  roots  and  berries,  shell- fish, 
vermin,  small  animals,  etc.,  without  joint  action.  Amon;^ 
those  who  have  reached  the  advanced  hunting  stage  and 
captui-e  large  animals,  a  consideralde  combination  is  implied, 
though  of  an  irregular  kind.  But  on  rising  to  the  stage  in 
wliich  flocks  and  herds  have  to  bo  daily  pastured  and 
guarded,  and  their  products  daily  utilized,  combined  actions 
of  many  kinds  are  necessitated ;  and  under  the  patriarchal 
rule  these  become  regularized  Ity  apportionment  of  duties* 
This  co-ordination  of  functions  and  consequent  mutual  de- 
pendence of  paits,  conduces  to  consolidation  of  the  group  as 
an  organic  whole.  Gradually  it  becomes  impracticable  for 
any  member  to  live  by  himself :  deprived  not  only  of  the 
family  aid  and  protection,  but  of  the  food  and  clothing 
yielded  by  the  domesticated  animals.  So  that  tl)e  industria 
arrangements  conspire  with  the  governmental  aiTangementaS 
to  produce  a  well-compacted  aggregate^  internally  coherent 
and  externally  marked  ofl'  definitely  from  other  aggregates. 

This  process  is  furthered  by  disappearance  of  the  le^s* 
developed.  Other  things  equal,  those  groups  which  are 
most  subordinate  to  their  leaders  will  succeed  best  in  battleuJ 
Other  things  equal,  those  which,  submitting  to  commands-* 
longer,  have  grown  into  larger  groups,  will  also  thus  benefit. 
And  other  things  equal,  advantiiges  will  be  gained  by  thoso 
in  which,  under  dictation  of  the  patriarch/  industrial  co- 
operation has  beeu  rendered  efficient.    So  that  by  survival 
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of  the  fittest  among  pastoral  groups  straggling  for  existence 
with  one  another,  those  which  obedience  to  their  heads  and 
mutual  dependence  of  parts  have  made  the*  strongest,  will  be 
those  to  spread ;  and  in  course  of  time  the  patriarchal  type 
will  thus  become  well  marked.  Not,  indeed,  that  entire 
disappearance  of  less-organized  groups  must  result;  since 
regions  favourable  to  the  process  described,  facilitate  survival 
of  a  few  smaller  hordes,  pursuing  lives  more  predatory  and 
less  pastoral. 

Mark  next  how,  under  these  circumstances,  there  arise 
certain  arrangements  respecting  ownership.  That  division 
of  goods  which  is  pre-supposed  by  individualization  of  pro- 
perty, cannot  be  carried  tax  without  appliances  unknown  to 
savage  life.  Measures  of  time,  measures  of  quantity,  measures 
of  value,  are  required.  When,  from  the  primitive  appro- 
priation of  things  found,  caught,  or  made,  we  pass  to  the 
acquisition  of  things  by  barter  and  by  service,  we  see  that 
approximate  equality  of  value  between  the  exchanged  things 
is  implied ;  and  in  the  absence  of  recognized  equivalence, 
which  must  be  exceptional,  there  will  be  great  resistance 
to  barter.  Among  savages,  therefore,  property  extends  but 
little  beyond  the  things  a  man  can  procure  for  himself. 
Kindred  obstacles  occur  in  the  pastoral  group.  How  can 
the  value  of  the  labour  contributed  by  each  to  the  common 
weal  be  measured  ?  To-day  the  cowherd  can  feed  his  cattle 
close  at  hand ;  to-morrow  he  must  drive  them  far  and  get 
back  late.  Here  the  shepherd  tends  his  flock  in  rich 
pasture ;  and  in  a  region  next  visited  the  sheep  disperse  in 
search  of  scanty  food,  and  he  has  great  trouble  in  getting 
in  the  strayed  ones.  No  accounts  of  labour  spent  by  either 
can  be  kept ;  nor  are  there  current  rates  of  wages  to  give 
ideas  of  their  respective  claims  to  shares  of  produce.  The 
work  of  the  daughter  or  the  bond-woman,  who  milks  and 
who  fetches  water,  now  from  a  well  at  hand  and  now  from 
one  further  oflF,  varies  from  day  to  day ;  and  its  worth,  as 
compared  with  the  worths  of  other  works,  cannot  be  known 
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So  with  the  preparation  of  skins»  the  makiDg  of  clothing*  the 
Betting  up  of  tents.     All  these  miscellaneous  services,  dilTe 
ing  in  orduousness,  duration,  skill,  cannot  be  paid  for  ia- 
money  or  prtxluce  while   there  exists  neither  currency  noi 
market  in  which  the  relative  values  of  articles  and  lalK>ur3 
may  be  established  by  comi>etitioii.    Doubtless  a  bargain  for 
8ervie<*s  nidely  estimated  as  worth  so  many  cattle  or  sheep, 
may  be  entered  into.    But  beyond  the  fact  that  this  form  of 
payment,  admitting  of  but  very  rou<^h  equivtdence,  cannot 
conveniently  be  carried  out  with  all  members  of  the  group, 
there  is  the  fact  that  even  supposing  it  to  be  carried  out,  the 
members  of  the  group  cannot  separately  utilize  their  respec- 
tive portions.      The  sheep  have  to  be  herded   together:  it 
would  never  do  to  send  them  out  in  small  divisions,  eac 
requiring  its  attendant     Milk  mu^t  be  dealt  with  in  the 
mass — could  not  without  great  loss  of  labour  be  taken  by  so 
many  sepamte  milkmaids  and  treated  afterwards  in  separate 
portions.     So  is  it  throughout     The  membei:s  of  the  group 
naturally   fall  into   the  system  of   giving  their  respective 
labours  and  satisfying   from   the  produce  their  respective 
wants.      The    patriarch,  at   once   family-bead,  director   of 
industry,  owner  of  the  group  and  its  belongings,  regulates 
the  labour  of  his  dependents ;  and,  maintaining  them  out 
of  the  common  stock  Mdjich  results,  is  I'cstrained  in  his  dis- 
tribution, as  in  his  conduct  at  large^  only  by  custom  and  by 
the  prospect  of  resistance  and  secession  if  he  disi^egarda  too 
far  the  average  opinion. 

The  mention  of  secession  introduces  a  remaining  trait  of 
the  patriarchal  group.  Small  societies,  mostly  at  enniity 
with  surrounding  societies,  are  anxious  to  increase  the 
numbers  of  their  men  that  they  may  be  stronger  for  war* 
Hence  not  infrequently  female  infanticide,  to  facilitate  the 
rearing  of  males ;  hence  in  some  places,  as  in  parts  of  Af rica^ 
a  woman  is  forgiven  any  amount  of  irregularity  if  she  bears 
many  children ;  hence  the  fact  that  among  the  Hebrews 
barrenness  was  a  reproach.    This  wish  to  strengthen  itself  by 
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adding  to  its  fighting  members,  leads  each  group  to  welcome 
fugitives  from  other  groups.  Everywhere  and  in  all  times, 
there  goes  on  desertion — ^sometimes  of  rebels,  sometimes  of 
criminals.  Stories  of  feudal  ages,  telling  of  knights  and  men- 
at-arms  who,  being  ill-treated  or  in  danger  of  punishment, 
escape  and  take  service  with  other  princes  or  nobles,  remind 
us  of  what  goes  on  at  the  present  day  in  various  parts  of 
Africa,  where  the  dependents  of  a  chief  who  treats  them  too 
harshly  leave  him  and  join  some  neighbouring  chief,  and  of 
what  goes  on  among  such  wandering  tribes  as  the  Coroados, 
members  of  which  join  now  one  horde  and  now  another  as 
impulse  prompts.  And  that  with  pastoral  peoples  the  like ' 
occurs,  we  have  direct  evidence.  Pallas  tells  us  of  the 
Kalmucks  and  Mongols  that  men  oppressed  by  their  chief, 
desert  and  go  to  other  chiefs.  Occasionally  occurring 

everywhere,  this  fleeing  from  tribe  to  tribe  entails  ceremonies 
of  incorporation  if  the  stranger  is  of  fit  rank  and  worth — 
exchange  of  names,  mingling  of  portions  of  blood,  etc. — ^by 
which  he  is  supposed  to  be  made  one  in  nature  with  those  he 
has  joined.  What  happens  when  the  group,  instead  of  being 
of  the  hunting  type,  is  of  the  patriarchal  type  ?  Adoption 
into  the  tribe  now  becomes  adoption  into  the  family.  The 
two  being  one — the  family  being  otherwise  called,  as  in 
Hebrew,  "  the  tent " — ^political  incorporation  is  the  same  thing 
as  domestic  incorporation.  And  adoption  into  the  family, 
thus  established  as  a  sequence  of  primitive  adoption  into  the 
tribe,  long  persists  in  the  derived  societies  when  its  original 
meaning  is  lost 

And  now  to  test  this  interpretation.  Distinct  in  nature  as 
are  sundry  races  leading  pastoral  lives,  we  find  that  they 
have  evolved  this  social  type  when  subject  to  these  particular 
conditions.  That  it  was  the  type  among  early  Semites  does 
not  need  saying:  they,  in  fact,  having  largely  served  to 
exemplify  its  traits.  That  the  Aryans  during  their  nomadic 
Btage  displayed  it,  is  implied  by  the  account  given  above  of 
Sir  Henry  Maine's  investigations  and  inferences.    We  find  it 
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again  among  tho  Mongolian  peoples  of  Asia;  and  a^aiii 
among  wholly  alien  peoples  inhabiting  South  Africa,  Of  the 
Hottentots,  who,  exclusi%'ely  pastoral,  differ  from  the  neigh- 
bouring Bechuanas  and  Kaffirs  in  not  cultivating  the  soil  at 
all,  we  leani  that  all  estates  "  descend  to  the  eldest  son,  or, 
where  a  son  is  wanting,  to  the  next  male  relation  ;"  and  an 
eldest  son  may  after  his  father's  death  retain  liis  brothers  and 
sisters  in  a  sort  of  slavery.  Kote,  too,  that  among  the  neigh- 
bouring Damaras,  who,  also  exclusively  pastoral,  are  unHke 
in  the  respect  that  kinship  in  the  female  line  still  partially 
survives,  patriarchal  organization,  whether  of  the  family  or 
the  tribe,  is  but  little  developed,  and  the  suboi-dination  small ; 
_aud  further,  that  among  the  Kaffirs,  who  though  in  large 
Heasure  pastoral  are  partly  agricultural,  patriarchal  rule, 
private  and  public,  is  qualifieA 

It  would  be  unsafe  to  say  that  under  no  other  conditions 
than  those  of  the  pastoral  state,  does  this  family-type  occur. 
We  have  no  proof  that  it  may  not  arise  along  with  a  direct 
transition  from  the  hunting  life  to  the  agricultural  life.  But 
it  seems  that  usually  this  direct  transition  is  accompamed  by 
a  different  set  of  changes.  Where,  as  in  Polynesia,  pastoral 
Hie  has  been  impossible,  or  where,  as  in  Peru  and  Mexico,  we 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  ever  existed,  tlie  political 
and  domestic  arrangements,  still  characterized  much  or  little 
by  the  primitive  system  of  descent  in  the  female  hne,  have 
acquired  qualified  forms  of  male  descent  and  its  concomitant 
arrangements ;  but  they  appear  to  have  done  so  under 
pressure  of  the  influoncea  which  habitual  militancy  main« 
tains.  We  have  an  indication  of  this  in  Gomara'a  statemeni^ 
respecting  the  Peruvians,  that  "nephews  inherit,  and  not 
sons,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Yncas."  Still  better  are  w? 
shown  it  by  sundry  African  states.  Among  the 
Negroes,  whose  kinships  are  ordinarily  Uitougb  female 
and  whose  various  societies,  variously  governed,  are  most  < 
them  very  nnstablCi  male  descent  has  been  eatabUshed 
some  of  the  kingdoms.    The  IxJand  Negroes^  too,  similarly 
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retaining  as  a  rule  descent  in  the  female  line,  alike  in  the 
State  and  in  the  family,  have  acquired  in  their  public  and 
private  arrangements,  some  traits  akin  to  those  derived 
from  the  patriarchal  system;  and  the  like  is  the  case  in 
Congo.  Further,  in  the  powerful  kingdom  of  Dahomey, 
where  the  monarchy  has  become  stable  and  absolute,  male 
succession  and  primogeniture  are  completely  established, 
and  in  the  less-despotically  governed  Ashanti,  partially 
established. 

But  whether  the  patriarchal  type  of  family  does  or  does 
not  arise  under  other  conditions,  we  may  safely  say  that  the 
pastoral  life  is  most  favourable  to  development  of  it.  From 
the  general  laws  of  evolution  it  is  a  corollary  that  there  goes 
on  integration  of  any  group  of  like  units,  simultaneously 
exposed  to  forces  that  are  like  in  kind,  amount,  and  direc- 
tion (First  Principles,  §§  163,  168);  and  obviously,  the 
members  of  a  wandering  family,  kept  together  by  joint  in- 
terests and  jointly  in  antagonism  with  other  such  families, 
will  become  more  integrated  than  the  members  of  a  family 
associated  with  other  families  in  a  primitive  tribe ;  since  in 
this  the  joint  interests  are  largely  tribaL  Just  as  a  larger 
social  aggregate  becomes  coherent  by  the  co-operation  of  its 
members  in  conflict  with  neighbouring  like  aggregates ;  so 
does  this  smallest  social  aggregate  constituted  by  the  nomadic 
horde.  Of  the  differentiations  which  simultaneously  arise, 
the  same  may  be  said.  As  the  government  of  a  larger 
society  is  evolved  during  its  struggles  with  other  such 
societies;  so  is  the  government  of  this  smallest  society. 
And  as  here  the  society  and  the  family  are  one,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  regulative  structure  of  the  society  becomes  the 
development  of  the  regulative  family-structure.  Moreover, 
analogy  suggests  that  the  higher  organization  given  by  this 
discipline  to  the  family-group,  makes  it  a  better  component 
of  societies  afterwards  formed,  than  are  family-groups  which 
have  not  passed  through  this  discipline.  Already  we  have 
seen  that  great  nations  arise  only  by  aggregation  and  re- 
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ition.  Small  communities  Lave  first  to  acquire  some 
cotisolidation  aud  structure;  then  they  a<imit  of  union 
into  cumpoimd  coiumuDities,  which,  when  well  integnited, 
may  again  be  compounded  into  still  larger  cararaunities ; 
and  80  on.  It  now  appears  that  social  evolution  is  most 
favoured  when  this  process  begins  with  the  smallest  groups — 
the  families  :  such  groups,  made  coherent  and  detinitij  in  the 
way  describedi  and  afterwards  compounded  and  re-com- 
pounded,  having  originated  the  highest  societies. 

An  analog)^  between  social  organisms  and  individual 
organisms  supports  this  inference.  In  a  ptissage  from  which 
I  have  ab'eiuly  quoted  a  clause,  Sir  Henry  Maine,  using  a 
metaphor  which  biology  furnishes,  says: — "All  branches  of 
liuman  society  may  or  may  not  have  been  developed  from 
joint  families  which  arose  out  of  an  original  patriarchal  cell ; 
but,  wherever  the  Joint  Family  is  an  institution  of  an  Aryan 
race,  we  see  it  springing  from  such  a  cell,  and.  when  it  dis- 
solves, we  see  it  dissolving  into  a  number  of  such  cells:** 
thus  implying  that  as  the  cell  is  the  proximate  comjK>nent 
of  the  individual  orgjinism,  so  the  family  is  the  proximate 
cx)mponent  of  the  social  organism.  In  either  case,  how- 
ever, this,  though  generally  tnie»  is  not  entirely  true  ;  and 
the  qualification  required  is  extremely  suggestive.  Low 
down  in  the  animal  kingdom  exist  creatures  not  possessing 
definite  cell-structure — small  portions  of  living  protoplasm 
without  limiting  membranes  and  even  without  nuclei. 
There  are  also  certain  types  produced  by  aggregation  of 
these ;  and  though  it  is  now  alleged  that  the  individual  com- 
ponents of  one  of  the  compound  Foramiyu/cra  have  nuclei, 
yet  they  have  none  of  the  definiteness  of  developed  cells.  In 
types  aliove  these,  liowever,  it  is  otherwise :  every  coBlente-  J 
rate,  molluscous,  annulose,  or  vertebrate  animal,  begins  as  al 
cluster  of  distinct,  nucleated  cells.  Whence  it  would  seem 
that  the  findifi'erentiated  portion  of  protopbu^m  constituting  J 
the  lowest  animal,  cannot,  by  union  with  others  such,  furnish  i 
the  basis  for  a  higher  animal ;  and  tlrnt  the  simplest  aggregates 
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have  to  become  definitely  developed  before  they  can  form  by 
combination  larger  aggregates  capable  of  much  development. 
Similarly  with  societies.  Tribes  in  which  the  family  is  vague 
and  unsettled  remain  politically  rude.  Sundry  partially- 
civilized  peoples  characterized  by  some  definiteness  and  co- 
herence of  family  structure,  have  attained  corresponding 
heights  of  social  structure.  And  the  highest  organizations 
have  been  reached  by  nations  compounded  out  of  family 
groups  which  had  previously  become  well  organized. 

§  320.  And  now,  limiting  our  attention  to  these  highest 
societies,  we  have  to  thank  Sir  Henry  Maine  for  showing  us 
the  ways  in  which  many  of  their  ideas,  customs,  laws,  and 
arrangements,  have  been  derived  from  those  which  charac- 
terized the  patriarchal  group. 

In  all  cases  habits  of  life,  when  continued  for  many 
generations,  mould  the  nature ;  and  the  resulting  traditional 
beliefs  and  usages  with  the  accompanying  sentiments,  be- 
come difiBcult  to  change.  Hence,  on  passing  from  the 
wandering  pastoral  life  to  the  settled  agricultural  life,  the 
patriarchal  typo  of  family  with  its  established  traits,  per- 
sisted, and  gave  its  stamp  to  the  social  structures  which 
gradually  arose.  As  Sir  Henry  Maine  says — "  All  the  larger 
groups  which  make  up  the  primitive  societies  in  which  the 
patriarchal  family  occurs,  are  seen  to  be  multiplications  of 
it,  and  to  be,  in  fact,  themselves  more  or  less  formed  on  its 
model."  The  divisions  which  result  become  distinct  in 
various  degrees.  "  In  the  joint  undivided  family  of  the 
Hindoos,  the  stirpes,  or  stocks,  which  are  only  known  to 
European  law  as  branches  of  inheritors,  are  actual  divisions 
of  the  family,  and  live  together  in  distinct  parts  of  the  com- 
mon dwelling  ; "  and  similarly  in  some  parts  of  Europe.  In 
the  words  of  another  writer — ^"The  Bulgarians,  like  the 
Eussian  peasantry,  adhere  to  the  old  patriarchal  method,  and 
fathers  and  married  sons,  with  their  children  and  children's 
children,  live  under  the  same  roof  until  the  grandfather  dies. 
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As  each  son  in  his  turn  gets  nia^ried,  a  new  room  ia  added  tn 
the  old  building,  until  with  the  new  generation  there  will 
tlten  be  twenty  or  thirty  people  living  under  the  same  roof, 
all  paying  obedience  and  rc^spect  to  the  head  of  the  family/* 
Further  multiplication  produces  the  village  commuiiity;  in 
wliich  the  households,  and  in  part  the  landed  properties, 
have  become  distinct  And  then  where  larger  populations 
arise,  and  different  stocks  are  locally  mingled,  there  are 
formed  such  groups  within  groups  as  those  constituting, 
among  the  Eoraans,  the  family,  the  house,  and  the  tribe: 
common  ancestry  being  in  all  cases  the  bond. 

Along  with  persistence  of  patriarchal  stnictures  under 
new  conditions,  goe.s  persistence  of  patriarchal  principle 
Tliere  is  supremacy  of  the  eldest  male ;  sometimes  continu 
ing,  OS  in  Roman  Liw,  to  the  extent  of  life  and  death  power 
ov^er  wife  and  children.  There  long  survives,  too,  the 
general  idea  that  the  offences  of  the  indii^dual  are  the 
offences  of  the  group  to  which  he  belongs  ;  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, there  survives  the  practice  of  holding  the  group 
responsible  and  inflicting  punishment  upon  it  There  come 
the  system  of  agnatic  kinship,  and  the  adapted  laws  of  in* 
heritance.  And  there  develops  the  ancestor-worsliip  in  whicli 
there  join  gi-oups  of  family,  house,  tribe,  etc.,  that  are  large 
in  proportion  as  the  ancestor  is  remote.  These  results, 
however,  here  briefly  indicated,  do  not  now  concern  us: 
they  have  to  be  treated  of  more  as  social  phenomena  than 
as  domestic  phenomena. 

But  with  one  further  general  truth  which  Sir  Henry  Maine 
brings  into  view,  we  are  concerned — the  disintegration  of  the 
family.  '*  The  unit  of  an  ancient  society  was  the  Family," 
he  says,  and  "of  a  modern  society  the  Individual**  Now 
excluding  those  archaic  types  of  society  in  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  family  is  undeveloped,  this  gcnei-alization  appears 
to  be  amply  supported  by  facts ;  and  it  is  one  of  profound 
importance.  If,  recalling  the  above  suggestions  respecting 
the  genesis  of  the  patriarchal  family,  we  ask  what  must. 
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happen  when  the  causes  which  joined  in  forming  it  are 
replaced  by  causes  working  in  an  opposite  way,  we  shall 
understand  why  this  change  has  taken  place.  In  the  lowest 
groups,  while  there  continues  co-operation  in  war  and  the 
chase  among  individuals  belonging  to  different  stocks,  the 
family  remains  vague  and  incoherent,  and  the  individual  in 
the  unit  But  when  the  imperfectly-formed  families  with 
their  domestic  animals  severally  become  distinct  groups — 
when  the  co-operations  carried  on  are  between  individuals 
domestically  related  as  well  as  socially  related,  then  the 
family  becomes  defined,  compact,  organized;  and  its  con- 
trolling agency  gains  strength  because  it  is  at  once  parental 
and  political.  This  organization  which  the  pastoral  group 
gets  by  being  at  once  family  and  society,  and  which  is 
gradually  perfected  by  conflict  and  survival  of  the  fittest,  it 
carries  into  settled  life.  But  settled  life  entails  multiplica- 
tion into  numerous  such  groups  adjacent  to  one  another ;  and 
in  these  changed  circumstances,  each  of  the  groups  is 
sheltered  from  some  of  the  actions  which  originated  its 
organization,  and  exposed  to  other  actions  which  tend  to 
disorganize  it  Though  there  still  arise  quarrels  among  the 
multiplying  families,  yet,  as  their  blood-relationship  is  now  a 
familiar  thought,  which  persists  longer  than  it  would  have 
done  had  they  wandered  away  from  one  another  generation 
after  generation,  the  check  to  antagonism  is  greater. 
Further,  the  worship  of  a  common  ancestor,  in  which  they 
can  now  more  readily  join  at  settled  intervals,  acts  as  a 
restraint  on  their  hatreds,  and  so  holds  them  together.  Again, 
the  family  is  no  longer  liable  to  be  separately  attacked  by 
enemies,  but  a  number  of  adjacent  families  are  simultaneously 
invaded  and  simultaneously  resist :  co-operation  among  them 
is  induced.  Throughout  subsequent  stages  of  social  growth 
this  co-operation  increases ;  and  the  families  jointly  exposed 
to  like  external  forces  tend  to  integrate.  Already  we  have 
seen  that  by  a  kindred  process  such  communities  as  tribes", 
as  feudal  lordships,  as  small  kingdoms,  become  united  into 
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larger  communities ;   and  t>iat  along  witli  the  umon  caused 
hj  co-operation,  primarUj  for  offence  and  defence  and  sub- 
sequently for  other  purj:K>sej?,  there  goes  a  gradual  oblitera 
tion  o£  the  divisions  between  them,  and  a  sul>stantial  fusioB 
Here  we  recognize  the  like  process  as  taking  place  with  these 
amallest    groups  Quite    harmonizing    with    tins 

genend  interf>rutatinn  are  the  special  interpretations  which 
8ir  Henry  Maine  gives  of  the  decline  of  the  Patria  Poteatas 
among  the  Eoinans.     He  points  out  how  father  and  son  had 
to  perform  their  civil  and  military  functions  on  a  footing  of 
equtility  wholly  unlike  their  domestic  footing ;  and  how  the 
consequent  separate  acquisition  of  authority,  power,  spoils, 
etc.,  by  the  son,  gitidually  undennined  the  paternal  despotis 
Individuals  of  the  family,  no  longer  working  together  only  it 
their  unlike  relations  to  one  another,  and  coming  to  work  to- 
gether under  like  relations  to  State- authority  and  to  enemies 
the  ptiblic  co-operation  and  subordination  grew  at  the  expense 
of  the  private  co-operatiou  and  subordination.    And  in  the 
f^rge  aggregates  eventually  formed,  industrial  activities  as  well 
Tb  militant  activities  conduced  to  this  result     In  his  woik 
Through  Bosnia  aiid  Hie  Rerzeg6vina^  Mr.  Evans,  describing  the 
Sclavonic  house-communities,  which  are  dissolving  under  the  J 
stress  of  industrial  competition,  says- — "  The  truth  is,  that  thai 
incentives  to  labour  and  economy  are  weakened  by  the  sense 
of  i>ersunal  interest  in  their  results  being  sub-divided/* 

And  now  let  us  note  the  marvellous  parallel  between  this 
change  in  the  structure  of  the  social  organism  and  a  change 
in  the  structure  of  the  individual  oi-ganism.  We  saw  that 
definite  nucleated  cells  are  tlie  components  which,  by  aggre- 
gation, lay  the  foundations  of  the  higher  organisms ;  in  the 
same  way  that  the  well- developed  simple  patriarchal  groups 
are  those  out  of  which,  by  composition,  the  higher  societies 
are  eventually  evolved.  Here  let  me  add  that  as,  in  the 
higher  individual  organisms,  the  aggregated  cells  which  form 
the  eml»ryo,  and  for  some  time  retain  their  separateness, 
gradually  give  place  to  structiires  in  which  the  cell- form  is 
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masked  and  almost  lost ;  so  in  the  social  organism,  the  family 
groups  and  compound  family  groups  which  were  the  original 
components,  eventually  lose  their  distinguishableness,  and 
there  arise  structures  formed  of  mingled  individuals  belonging 
t^  many  different  stocks. 

§  321.  A  question  of  great  interest,  which  has  immediate 
bearings  on  policy,  remains — Is  there  any  limit  to  this  dis- 
integration of  the  family  ? 

Already  in  the  more  advanced  nations,  that  process  which 
dissolved  the  larger  family-aggregates,  dissipating  the  tribe 
and  the  gens  and  leaving  only  the  family  proper,  has  long 
been  completed ;  and  already  there  have  taken  place  partial 
disintegrations  of  the  family  proper.  Along  with  changes 
which  substituted  individual  responsibility  for  family  re- 
sponsibility in  respect  of  offences,  have  gone  changes  which, 
in  some  degree,  have  absolved  the  family  from  responsibility 
for  its  members  in  other  respects.  When  by  Poor  Laws 
public  provision  was  made  for  children  whom  their  parents 
did  not  or  could  not  adequately  support,  society  in  so  far 
assumed  family-functions;  as  also  when  undertaking,  in  a 
measure,  the  charge  of  parents  not  supported  by  their  chil- 
dren. Legislation  has  of  late  further  relaxed  family-bonds 
by  relieving  parents  from  the  care  of  their  children's  minds, 
and  replacing  education  under  parental  direction  by  educa- 
tion under  governmental  direction ;  and  where  the  appointed 
authorities  have  found  it  needful  partially  to  clothe  neglected 
children  before  they  could  be  taught,  and  even  to  whip  chil- 
dren by  police  agency  for  not  going  to  school,*  they  have 
still  further  substituted  national  responsibility  for  the  re- 
sponsibility of  parents.  This  recognition  of  the  individual, 
rather  than  the  family,  as  the  social  unit,  has  indeed  now 
gone  so  far  that  by  many  the  paternal*  duty  of  the  State 
is  assumed  as  self-evident ;  and  ciiminals  are  called  ^  our 
failures." 

•  See  Timet,  28th  Feb.,  1877. 
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Are  these  disintegraliona  of  the  family  parts  of  a  normal 
progress?  Are  we  on  our  way  to  a  condition  like  that 
reached  by  sundry  Socialist  bodies  in  America  and  elsewhere? 
In  these,  along  with  community  of  property,  and  along  with 
something  approaching  to  community  of  wives,  there  goes 
community  in  the  care  of  offspring:  the  family  is  entirely 
disintegrated.  We  have  made  sundry  steps  towards  such  an 
organmtion.  Is  the  taking  of  those  which  remain  only  a 
matter  of  time  ? 

To  this  question  a  distinct  answer  is  furnished  by  those 
biological  generalizations  with  which  we  set  out.    In  Chap.  II 
were  indiciited  the  fticts  that,   with   advance  towards  the 
hijrhest  animal  types,  there  goes  increase  of  the  period  during 
which  oftspring  are  cared  for  by  parents  j   tliat  in  the  human 
race  parentid  care,  extending  throughout  childhood,  becomes 
elaborate  as  well  as  prolonged  ;    and  that  among  the  highest 
membera  of  tlie  higliest  races,  it  continues  into  early  man« 
hood :  providing  numerous  aids  to  material  welfare,  taking 
precautions   (ov   moral   discipline,  and  employing  comple^j 
agencies  for  intellectual  culture.     Moreovei*,  we  saw  that 
along  with  this  lengthening  and  strengthening  of  the  solici- 
tude of  parent  for  child,  there  gi^ows  up  a  reciprocal  solicitude . 
of  cliild  for  parent.      Among  even  the  liighest  animals  o( 
sul>-huinan  types,  tlds  aid  and  protection  of  parents  by  off- 
spring is  absolutely  wanting.      In  the  lower  human  races  it 
is  but  feebly  marked — aged  fathers  and  mothers  being  hero 
kiUed  and  there  left  to  die  of  starvation;   and  it  becomes 
gradually  more  marked  as  we  advance  to  the  highest  civilized  j 
races.    Are  we  in  the  course  of  further  evolution  to  reverse 
all  this  ?    Have  those  parental  and  filial  bonds  which  have 
been  growing  closer  and  stronger  during  the  latter  stages  of 
organic  development,  become  untrustworthy  ?  and  is   the 
^ittlcial  bond  to  be  trusted  in  place  of  tliem  ?    Are  the  intense 
feelings  which  have  made  the  fulfilment  of  parental  duties  a 
source  of  high  pleasure,  to  be  now  regarded  as  valueless ;  and 
is  tlie  sense  of  public  duty  to  children  at  large^  to  be  culli- 
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vated  by  each  man  and  woman  as  a  sentiment  better  and 
more  efficient  than  the  parental  instincts  and  sympathies  ? 
Possibly  Father  Noyes  and  his  disciples  at  Oneida  Creek, 
will  say  Yes,  to  each  of  these  questions ;  but  probably  few 
others  will  join  in  the  Yes — even  of  the  many  who  are  in 
consistency  boimd  to  join. 

So  far  from  expecting  disintegration  of  the  family  to  go 
further,  we  have  reason  to  suspect  that  it  has  already  gone 
too  far.  Probably  the  rhythm  of  change,  conforming  to  its 
usual  law,  has  carried  us  from  the  one  extreme  a  long  way 
towards  the  other  extreme ;  and  a  return  movement  is  to  be 
looked  for.  A  suggestive  parallel  may  be  named.  In  early 
stages  the  only  parental  and  filial  kinship  formally  recog- 
nized was  that  of  mother  and  child ;  after  which,  in  the  slow 
course  of  progress  was  reached  the  doctrine  of  exclusive  male 
kinship — the  kinship  of  child  to  mother  being  ignored ;  after 
which  there  came,  in  another  long  period,  the  establishment 
of  kinship  to  both.  Similarly,  from  a  state  in  which  family- 
groups  were  alone  recognized  and  individuals  ignored,  we  are 
moving  towards  an  opposite  state  in  wliich  ignoring  of  the 
family  and  recognition  of  the  individual  goes  to  the  extreme 
of  making,  not  the  mature  individual  only,  the  social  unit,  * 
but  also  the  immature  individual ;  from  which  extreme  we 
may  expect  a  recoil  towards  that  medium  state  in  which  there 
has  been  finally  lost  the  compound  family-group,  while  there 
is  a  renovation  of  the  family-group  proper,  composed  of 
parents  and  offspring. 

§  322.  And  here  we  come  in  sight  of  a  truth  on  which 
politicians  and  philanthropists  would  do  well  to  ponder.  The 
salvation  of  every  society,  as  of  every  species,  depends  on  the 
maintenance  of  an  absolute  opposition  between  the  regime  of 
the  family  and  the  regime  of  the  State. 

To  survive,  every  species  of  creature  must  fulfil  two  con- 
flicting requirements.  During  a  certain  period  each  member 
inust  receive  benefits  in  proportion  to  its  incapacity.     After 
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that  period,  it  must  receive  benefits  in  proportion  to  its 
capacity.  Observe  the  bird  fostering  its  yonng  or  tbe 
mammal  rearing  its  litter,  and  you  see  that  imperfection 
and  inability  are  rewarded ;  and  tliat  as  ability  increases,  tlie 
aid  given  in  food  and  warmth  becomes  less.  Obviously  this 
law  that  tlje  least  worthy  shall  receive  most  aid,  is  essential 
as  a  law  for  the  immature :  the  species  would  disappear  in  a 
generation  did  not  parents  conform  to  it  Now  mark  what 
is,  contrariwise,  the  law  for  the  mature*  Here  individuals 
gain  benefits  proportionate  to  their  merits.  The  strong,  the 
swift,  the  keen-sighted,  the  sagacious,  profit  by  their  respec- 
tive superiorities — catch  prey  or  escape  enemies  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  less  capable  thrive  less,  and  on  the  average 
cases  rear  fewer  offspring.  The  least  capable  disappear 
failure  to  get  food  or  from  inability  to  escape.  And  by  tl 
process  is  maintained  that  quality  of  the  species  whi" 
enables  it  to  survive  in  the  struggle  for  existence  with  other 
species.  There  is  thus,  during  mature  life,  a  reversal  of  the 
principle  that  ruled  during  immature  life, 

Ali'eady  we  have  seen  that  a  society  stands  to  its  citizens 
in  the  same  relation  as  a  species  to  its  members  (§  277)  ;  and 
the  truth  which  we  have  just  seen  holds  of  the  one  holds  of 
the  oth^r.  The  law  for  the  undeveloped  is  that  there  shall 
be  most  aid  where  there  is  least  merit.  The  helpless,  useless 
infant,  extremely  extgeant,  must  from  hour  to  hour  be  fed, 
kept  warm,  amused,  exercised.  As  fast  as,  during  childhood 
and  boyhood,  the  powers  of  self-preservation  increase,  the 
attentions  required  and  given  become  less  perpetual,  but  stiU 
have  to  be  gieat.  Only  with  approach  to  matarity,  when 
some  value  and  efficiency  have  been  acquired,  is  this  policy 
considerably  qualified.  But  when  the  young  roan  enters 
into  the  battle  of  life,  he  is  dealt  with  after  a  contrary 
system.  The  general  principlo#now  is  tlmt  his  reward  shall 
bo  proportioned  to  his  value.  Though  parental  aid.  not 
abruptly  ending,  may  soften  the  effects  of  this  social  law,  yet 
the  mitigation  of  them  is  but  slight ;  and,  apart  from  purental 
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aid,  this  social  law  is  but  in  a  small  degree  traversed  by 
private  generosity.  Then  in  subsequent  years  when  parental 
aid  has  ceased,  the  stress  of  the  struggle  becomes  greater, 
and  the  adjustment  of  prosperity  to  efficiency  more 
rigorous.  Clearly  with  a  society,  as  with  a  species,  survival 
depends  on  conformity  to  both  of  these  antagonist  principles. 
Import  into  the  family  the  law  of  the  society,  and  let  cliil- 
dren  from  infancy  upwards  have  life-sustaining  supplies  pro- 
portioned to  their  life-sustaining  labours,  and  the  society 
disappears  forthwith  by  death  of  all  its  young.  Import  into 
the  society  the  law  of  the  family,  and  let  the  life-sustaining 
supplies  be  great  in  proportion  as  the  life-sustaining  labours 
are  small,  and  the  society  decays  from  increase  of  its  least 
worthy  members  and  decrease  of  its  most  worthy  members. 
It  fails  to  hold  its  own  in  the  struggle  with  other  societies, 
which  allow  play  to  the  natural  law  that  prosperity  shall  vary 
as  efficiency. 

Hence  the  necessity  of  maintaining  this  cardinal  distinc- 
tion between  the  ethics  of  the  Family  and  the  ethics  of  the 
State.  Hence  the  fatal  result  if  family  disintegration  goes  so 
far  that  family-policy  and  state-policy  become  confused. 
UnqualiRed  generosity  must  remain  the  principle  of  the 
family  while  offspring  are  passing  through  their  early  stages ; 
and  generosity  increasingly  qualified  by  justice,  must  remain 
its  principle  as  offspring  are  approaching  maturity.  Con- 
versely, the  principle  of  the  society,  guiding  the  acts  of 
citizens  to  one  another,  must  ever  be,  justice,  qualified  by  such 
generosity  as  their  several  natures  prompt ;  joined  with  un- 
qualified justice  in  the  corporate  acts  of  the  society  to  its 
members.  However  fitly  in  the  battle  of  life  among  adults, 
the  proportioning  of  rewards  to  merits  may  be  tempered  by 
private  sympathy  in  favour  of  the  inferior;  nothing  but  evil 
can  result  if  this  proportionipg  is  so  interfered  with  by  public 
arrangements,  that  demerit  profits  at  the  expense  of  merit 

§  323.  And  now  to  sum  up  the  several  conclusions,  related 
81  *^ 
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thnugh  licterogeneous,  to  wlncli  our  survey  of  the  family  lia»_ 
biouglit  113. 

That  there  are  connexion^i  between  polygyny  and  the  mili- 
tant type  and  between  inoaogainy  and  the  iudustriul  type, 
we  found  good  evidence,  Piirtly  the  relation  between  tiiiU* 
tancy  and  polygyny  is  entailed  by  the  st^aliing  of  women  in 
war ;  and  partly  it  is  entailed  by  the  mortality  of  males  and 
resulting  surplus  of  females  where  war  is  constant.  In  socie- 
ties advanced  enough  to  hare  some  industrial  organization, 
the  militant  classes  remain  polygynous,  while  the  indoBtrial 
classes  become  gencmlly  monogamous ;  and  an  oitlinary  trail 
of  the  det?potic  ruler,  evolved  by  habitual  militancy,  is  the 
possession  of  many  wives.  I'urther*  we  found  that  even  in 
European  Instory  tliis  relation,  at  first  not  manifest,  is  to  be 
traced.  Conversely,  it  was  shown  that  with  development  of 
industrialism  and  consequent  approach  to  equality  of  the 
sexes  in  numbers,  mono^^amy  becomes  more  general,  because 
extensive  polygyny  is  rendered  impracticable.  We  saw,  too, 
tliat  there  is  a  congruity  between  that  compulsory  co-operatic»n 
which  is  the  organi/.ing  principle  of  the  militant  type  of 

ciety,  and  that  compulsory  co-operation  characterizing  the 
Tpolygynous  household  ;    while  with  the  industrial   r  T 

society,  organized  on  the  principle  of  voluntary  coh  -  n, 

there  harmonizes  that  monogamic  union  which  voluntary 
domestic  co-operation  presupposes.     Lastly,  these      *  - 

sliips  were  clearly  shown  by  the  remarkable  fact  i 

different  parts  of  the  world,  among  different  raee^^,  Uieie  ans 
simple  societies  in  other  it^pecta  umuivanced,  wliich»  quit  ~ 
exceptional  in  being  peaceful,  are  also  exception:il  in  l»eiuj 
monogamic. 

Passing  to  the  social  aspents  of  the  f;iniily,  we  exainiiuj 
certain  current  theories.      These  imply  that  in  the  U^giniur 
there  were  settled  marital  illations,  which  we  have  seen 
not  the  fact ;  that  there  was  at  first  descent  in  t^ 
which  the  evidence  disproves;   tlxat  in  the  eaii    .-  ^,    ., 
tlieiv  was  definite  sulxMtlinaticin  to  a  head,  which  is  iiu4 
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Biistainable  proposition.  Further,  the  contained  assumptions 
that  originally  there  was  an  innate  sentiment  of  filial  obedi- 
ence, giving  a  root  for  patriarchal  authority,  and  that  origi- 
nally family  connexion  afforded  the  only  reason  for  political 
combination,  are  at  variance  with  accounts  given  us  of  the 
uncivilized.  Recognizing  the  fact  that  to  understand  the 
higher  forms  of  the  family  we  must  trace  them  up  from  those 
lowest  forms  accompanying  the  lowest  social  state,  we  saw 
how,  in  a  small  separated  group  of  persons  old  and  young, 
held  together  by  some  kinship,  there  was,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  pastoral  life,  an  establishing  of  male  descent,  an 
increasing  of  cohesion,  of  subordination,  of  co-operation, 
industrial  and  defensive ;  and  that  acquirement  of  structure 
became  relatively  easy,  because  domestic  government  and 
social  government  became  identical.  Hence  the  genesis  of  a 
simple  society  more  developed  than  all  preceding  simple 
societies,  and  better  fitted  for  the  composition  of  higher 
societies. 

Thus  originated  under  special  conditions,  the  patriarchal 
group  with  its  adapted  ideas,  sentiments,  customs,  arrange- 
ments, dividing  in  successive  generations  into  sub-groups 
which,  held  together  in  larger  or  smaller  clusters  according  as 
the  environment  favoured,  carried  its  organization  with  it 
into  the  settled  state  ;  and  the  efficient  co-ordination  evolved 
within  it,  favoured  efficient  co-ordination  of  the  larger  socie- 
ties formed  by  aggregation.  Though,  as  we  are  shown  by 
partially-civilized  kingdoms  existing  in  Africa  and  by  extinct 
American  kingdoms,  primitive  groups  of  less  evolved  struc- 
tures and  characterized  by  another  type  of  family,  may  form 
compound  societies  of  considerable  size  and  complexity  ;  yet 
the  patriarchal  group  with  its  higher  family-type  is  induc- 
tively proved  to  be  that  out  of  which  the  largest  and  most 
advanced  societies  arisa 

Into  communities  produced  by  multiplication  of  it,  the 
patriarchal  group,  carr3ang  its  supremacy  of  the  eldest  male, 
its  system  of  inheritance,  its  laws  of   property,  its  joint 
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worship  of  the  common  ancestor,  its  blood-feud,  its  complete 
subjection  of  M*omen  and  children,  long  retains  its  individu- 
ality. But  with  these  communities  as  with  communities 
otherwise  constituted,  combined  action  slowly  leads  to  fusion; 
the  Hues  of  division  become  gradually  less  itoarked ;  and  at 
length,  ad  Sir  Henry  Maine  shows,  societies  wbicli  have  the 
family  for  their  unit  of  composition  pass  into  sbcieties  wliich 
have  the  individual  for  their  unit  of  composition. 

This  disintegration,  first  separating  compound  family 
groups  into  simpler  ones,  eventually  affecta  t$e  simplest : 
the  members  of  the  family  proper,  more  and  more  acquire 
individual  claims  and  individual  responsibilities,  i  And  this 
wave  of  change,  conforming  to  the  general  law  of  rhythm^ 
has  in  modern  nations  partially  dissolved  the  relations 
domestic  life  and  substituted  for  them  the  relations  of  social 
life,  l^ot  simply  have  the  individual  claims  and  responsi- 
bilities of  young  adults  in  each  family,  come  to  be  recognized^ 
by  tlie  State;  but  tlie  State  has,  to  a  considerable  degree* 
usurped  the  parental  functions  in  respect  of  children,  and, 
assuming  their  claims  upon  it,  exercises  coercion  over  them. 

On  looking  back  to  the  general  laws  of  life,  however,  and 
observing  tlie  essential  contrast  between  ilie  principle  of 
family  life  and  the  principle  of  social  life,  we  conclude 
this  degree  of  family  disintegration  is  in  excess^  and  will 
bareafter  be  followed  by  partial  re-integfatioo. 


OhiiPTER  X. 

THE  STATUS  OF  WOMEIT, 

§  324.  Perhaps  in  no  way  is  the  moral  progress  of  man- 
kind more  clearly  shown,  than  by  contrasting  the  position  of 
women  among  savages  with  their  position  among  the  most 
advanced  of  the  civilized.  At  the  one  extreme  a  treatment 
of  them  cruel  to  the  utmost  degree  bearable ;  and  at  the  other 
extreme  a  treatment  which,  in  some  directions,  gives  them 
precedence  over  men. 

The  only  limit  to  the  brutality  women  are  subjected  to  by 
men  of  the  lowest  races,  is  their  inability  to  live  and  propa- 
gate under  greater.  Clearly,  ill-usage,  under-feeding,  and 
over-working,  may  be  pushed  to  an  extent  which,  if  not 
immediately  fatal  to  the  women,  incapacitates  them  for 
rearing  children  enough  to  maintain  the  population;  and 
disappearance  of  the  society  follows.  Both  directly  and 
indirectly  such  excess  of  harshness  disables  a  tiibe  from 
holding  its  own  against  other  tribes ;  since,  besides  greatly 
augmenting  the  mortality  of  children,  it  causes  inadequate 
nutrition,  and  therefore  imperfect  development,  of  those 
which  survive.  But  short  of  this,  there  is  at  first  no  check 
to  the  tyranny  which  the  stronger  sex  exercises  over  the 
weaker.  Stolen  from  another  tribe,  and  perhaps  stunned  by 
a  blow  that  she  may  not  resist;  not  simply  beaten,  but 
speared  about  the  limbs,  when  she  displeases  her  savage 
owner;  forced  to  do  all  the  drudgery  and  bear  all  the  burdens, 
while  she  has  to  care  for  and  carry  about  her  children.;  and 
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feeding  on  what  i^  left  after  the  tnan  has  done ;  the  woman's 
sufleringa  are  carried  as  far  as  consists  with  stirvival  of  her- 
self and  her  offspring. 

It  seems  not  improhalile  tliat  hy  its  actions  and  reactions^ 
tills  treatment  makes  these  relations  of  the  sexes  difficult  to 
change;  since  chronic  ill-usnge  produces  physical  inferiority, 
and  physical  iuFeriority  tends  U)  exclude  those  feelings  which 
might  check  ill-usage.  Very  generally  among  the  lower 
races,  the  females  are  even  moi'e  nnuttractivo  in  aspect  than 
the  males.  It  is  remarked  of  the  ruttooahs,  whose  men  are 
diminutive  and  whose  women  are  still  more  so» that**  the  men 
arti  far  from  being  handsome,  but  tlie  palm  of  ugliness  must 
be  awarded  to  the  women.  Tlie  latter  are  hard-worked  and 
apparently  ill-fed."  Of  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  Corea,  Giitzlaff 
ivis — '*  the  females  are  very  ugly,  whOst  the  male  sex  is  one 
the  best  formed  of  Aaia  .  ,  ,  women  are  treated  like 
beasts  of  burden/*  And  for  the  kindred  contrast  habitually 
found,  0  kindred  cause  may  habitually  be  assigocd :  the 
antithetical  cases  furnished  by  such  uncivilized  peoples  aa 
the  Kalmucks  and  Khii'ghiz,  whose  women,  less  hardly  used, 
are  better  looking,  yielding  additional  evidence. 

We  must  not,  however,  conclude  that  thi^  low  stains  of 
women  among  the  rudest  peoples,  is  caused  by  a  callous  selHsh- 
ness  existing  in  the  males  and  not  equally  existing  in  tlie 
females.  When  we  learn  that  where  torture  of  enemies  is  the 
cnstom,  tlie  women  out-do  tlie  men — when  we  X'cad  of  the 
cruelties  t^i-petrated  by  the  two  female  Dyak  cliiefs  described 
by  Brooke,  or  of  the  horrible  deeds  which  Win  wood  I^eada 
narrates  of  a  blood-thirsty  Africiin  queen ;  we  are  shown 
that  it  is  not  lack  of  will  but  lack  of  power  which  pi^venla 
primitive  w^oruen  from  displaying  natures  equally  bruta 
with  those  of  primitive  men.  A  savageness  common  to  th^ 
two,  necessarily  works  out  tlie  results  we  see  under  the  con* 
ditions.    Let  us  look  at  these  results  more  closely. 


1 325.  Certain   anomalies    may  first   be   noticed.    Even 
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among  the  rudest  men,  whose  ordinary  behaviour  to  their 
women  is  of  the  worst,  predominance  of  women  is  not  un- 
known. Snow  says  of  the  Fuegians  that  he  has  "  seen  one 
of  the  oldest  women  exercising  authority  over  the  rest  of  her 
people ;"  and  of  the  Australians  Mitchell  says  that  old  men 
and  even  old  women  exercise  great  authority.  Then  we 
have  the  fact  that  among  various  peoples  who  hold  the?r 
women  in  degraded  positions,  there  nevertheless  occur  female 
rulers ;  as  among  the  Battas  in  Sumatra,  as  in  Madagascar, 
and  as  in  the  above-named  African  kingdom.  Possibly  this 
anomaly  results  from  the  system  of  descent  in  the  female 
line.  For  though  under  that  system,  property  and  power 
usually  devolve  on  a  sister's  male  children;  yet  as,  occa- 
sionally, there  is  only  one  sister  and  she  has  no  male  children, 
the  elevation  of  a  daughter  may  sometimes  result.  Even  as 
1  write,  I  find,  on  looking  into  the  evidence,  a  significant 
example.  Describing  the  Haidahs,  Bancroft  says : — '*  Among 
nearly  all  of  them  rank  is  nominally  hereditary,  for  the  most 
part  by  the  female  line.  .  .  .  Females  often  possess  the  right 
of  chieftainship." 

But  leaving  exceptional  facts,  and  looking  at  the  average 
facts,  we  find  these  to  be  just  such  as  the  greater  strength  of 
men  must  produce,  during  stages  in  which  the  race  has  not 
yet  acquired  the  higher  sentiments.  Numerous  examples 
already  cited,  show  that  at  first  women  are  regarded  by  men 
simply  as  property,  and  continue  to  be  so  regarfed  througli 
several  later  stages :  they  are  valued  as  domestic  cattla  A 
Chippewayan  chief  said  to  Hearne : — 

"  Women  were  made  for  labour  ;  one  of  them  can  carry,  or  haul,  as 
much  as  two  men  can  do.  They  also  pitch  our  tente,  make  and  meuil 
oar  clothing,  keep  us  warm  at  night ;  and,  in  fact,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  travelling  any  considerable  distance,  in  this  country,  without 
their  assistance." 

And  this  is  the  conception  usual  not  only  among  peoples  so 
low  as  these,  but  among  peoples  considerably  advanced.  To 
repeat  an  illustration  quoted  from  Barrow,  the  woman  "  is 
her  husband's  ox,  as  a  KafiSr  once  said  to  me — she  has  been 
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bought,  he  arfiueJ,  and  must  therefoi*e  labour  ;**  and  to  the 
like  effect  is  Sliooter*s  statement  that  a  Kaffir  who  kills  hia 
wife  **  can  defend  himself  by  saying — *  1  have  bought  her 
once  for  alt' " 

As  implied  in  such  a  derence»  the  getting  of  wive^  by 
abduction  or  by  purchase,  maintains  this  relation  of  the 
sexe^,  A  woman  of  a  conquered  ti'ibe,  not  killed  but 
brought  back  alive,  is  naturally  regarded  as  an  absolute 
poadession ;  aa  is  also  one  for  whom  a  price  has  been  paid. 
Commenting  on  the  position  of  women  among  the  Ghibchaa, 
Simon  writes — "  I  think  the  fact  that  the  Indians  treat  their 
wives  so  badly  and  like  slaves,  is  to  be  explained  by  theit 
having  bought  them/'  Fully  to  express  tlie  truth,  liowever, 
we  must  rather  say  thatrthe  state  of  things,  moral  and  social, 
implied  by  the  traffic  in  wimieu,  is  the  original  cause r«inca 
the  will  and  welfare  of  a  daughter  are  as  much  disregarded 
by  the  father  who  sella  her  as  by  the  husband  who  buys  her 
The  accounts  of  these  transactions,  in  whatever  society 
occurring,  show  this.  Sale  of  his  daughter  by  a  Mandan,  is 
•'conducted  on  his  part  as  a  mercenary  contract  entirely, 
v\  here  he  stands  out  for  the  highest  price  he  can  possibly 
conmiand  for  her."  Among  the  ancient  Yucatanese,  **if  a 
wife  had  no  children,  the  husband  might  sell  her,  unless  her 
father  agreed  to  <  return  the  pric^  he  had  paid."  In  East 
Africa,  a  girls  " father  demands  fur  her  as  many  cows,  cloths, 
and  brass-wire  bracelets  as  the  enitor  can  afford,  .  *  •  The 
husband  may  sell  his  wife,  or,  if  she  be  tiken  from  him  by 
another  man,  he  claims  her  value,  which  is  ruled  by  what 
she  would  fetch  in  the  slave-maikct,"  Of  course  where 
women  are  exchangeable  for  oxen  or  other  beasts,  they  are 
re;:arded  as  equally  without  personal  rights. 

The  degradation  they  are  subject  to  during  phases  of 
human  evolution  in  which  egoism  is  unchecked  by  altruism, 
is,  however,  most  vividly  shown  by  the  transfer  of  a  deceased 
man*8  wives  to  his  relatives  along  with  other  property. 
Alracdy,  in  §  302,  sundry  examples  of  this  have  been  given « 
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and  many  others  might  be  added.  Among  the  Mapuch<l8 
"  a  widow,  by  the  death  of  her  husband,  becomes  her  own 
mistress,  unless  he  may  have  left  grown-up  sons  by  another 
wife,  in  which  case  she  becomes  their  common  concubine, 
being  regarded  as  a  chattel  naturally  belonging  to  the  heirs 
of  the  estate." 

Thus  recognizing  the  truth  that- as  long  as  women  con- 
tinue to  be  stolen  or  bought,  their  human  individualities 
are  ignoredrlet  us  observe  the  division  of  labour  that  results 
between  the  sexes;  determined  partly  by  this  unqualified 
despotism  of  men  and  partly  by  the  limitations  which  certain 
incapacities  of  women  entail. 

§  326.  The  slave-class  in  a  primitive  society  consists  of 
the  women ;  and  the  earliest  division  of  labour  is  that  which 
arises  between  them  and  their  masters.  Of  course  nothing 
more  is  to  be  expected  among  such  low  peoples  as  Tas- 
manians,  Australians,  Fuegians,  Andamanese,  Bushmen, 
Nor  do  we  find  any  advance  in  this  respect'  made  by  the 
higher  hunting  races,  such  as  the  Comanches,  Chippewas, 
Dacotahs. 

Of  the  occupations  thus  divided,  the  males  put  upon  the 
females  whatever  these  are  not  disabled  from  doing  by  in- 
adequate strength,  or  agility,  or  skilL  While  the  men 
among  the  now-extinct  Tasnianians  added  to  the  food  only 
that  furnished  by  the  kangaroos  they  chased,  the  women 
climbed  trees  for  opossums,  dug  up  roots  with  sticks,  groped 
for  shell-fish,  dived  for  oysters,  and  fished,  in  addition  to 
looking  after  their  children  ;  and  there  now  exists  a  kindred 
apportionment  among  the  Fuegians,  Andamanese,  Austra- 
lians. Where  the  food  consists  mainly  of  the  greater 
mammals,  the  men  catch  and  the  women  carry.  We  read 
of  the  Chippewayans  that  "when  the  men  kill  any  large 
beast,  the  women  are  always  sent  to  bring  it  to  the  tent;** 
of  the  Comanches,  that  the  women  *'  often  accompany  their 
husbands  in  hunting.    He  kills  the  game,  they  butcher  and 
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transport  the  meat,  dress  the  sktns»  etc,  ;*'  of  the  Esquimaujc, 
that  when   the  man  has  "  brought  his  booty  to  laud,  ho 
troubles  himself  no  fuvther  about  it;   for  it  would  be  a 
stigma  on  his  character,  if  he  so  much  as  drew  a  seal  out  of 
the  water."    Though^  in  these  cases,  an  excuse  made  is  that 
the  exhaustion  caused  by  the  chase  is  great ;  yet,  when  wa 
read  that  the  Esquimaux  women,  excepting  the  wood- work, 
"  build  the  houses  and  tents,  and  though  they  have  to  cany 
stones  almost  heavy  enough  to  break  their  backs,  the  men 
look  on  with  the  greatest  insensibilily,  not  stiniug  a  finger 
to  assist  them,^  we  cannot  accept  the  excuse  as  adequate. 
Furtber,  it  is  the  custom  with  these  low  races,  nomadic 
semi-nomadic  in  their  habits,  to  give  the  females  the  task 
transporting  the  baggage*    A  Tasmanian  woman  often  hacl 
piled   on   the   other  burdens  she  carried  when  tramping, 
**  sundry  spears    and    waddies    not    required   for    present 
service;'^    and  the  like  happens  with   races    considerably 
higher,  both  semi-agricultural   and  pastoral.    A  Daraanis 
wife  *'  carries  his  things  when  he  moves  from  place  to  place/* 
^V^len  the  Tupis  migrate,  all  the  household  stock  is  taken  to 
the  new  abode  by  the  females :  "  the  husband  only  took  his 
weapons,  and  the  wife  ,  •  .  is  loaded  like  a  mule."     Enu- 
merating their  labours  among  the  aborigines  of  South  Brazil, 
Spix  and  Martius  say  the  wives  "  load  themselves  •  .  .  like 
beasts  of  burden  ;**  and  Dobrizhoffer  writes — "  the  luggage 
being  all  committed  to  the  women,  the  Abipones  tmvei 
armed  with  a  spear  alone,  that  they  may  be  disengaged  to 
fight  or  hunt,  if  occasion  require/*     Doubtless  the  reasoa 
indicated  in  the  last  extract,  is  a  partial  defence  for  tbi 
practice,  so  general  with  savages  when  travelling  j  since,  if 
surprised  by  ambushed  enemies,  fatal  results  would  happen 
were  the  men  not  ready  to  fight  on  the  instant  And  possibly 
knowledge  of  this  may  join  with  the   force  of  custom  ia 
making  the  w*omen  themselves  uphold  the  practice,  as  tiiey 
do. 

On  ascending  to  societies  partially  or  wholly  settled^  and 
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a  little  more  complex,  we  begin  to  find  considerable  diver- 
sities in  the  divisions  of  labour  between  the  sexes.  -Usually 
the  men  are  the  builders,  but  not  always  >-  the  women  erect 
the  huts  among  the  Bechuanas,  Kaffirs,  Damaras,  as  also  do 
the  women  of  the  Outanatas,  New  Guinea ;  and  sometimes  it 
is  the  task  of  women  to  cut  down  trees,  though  nearly 
always  this  business  falls  to  the  men.  Anomalous  as  it 
seems,  we  are  told  of  the  Coroados,  that  "  the  cooking  of  the 
dinner,  as  well  as  keeping  in  the  fire,  is  the  business  of  the 
men ;"  and  the  like  happens  in  Samoa :  **  the  duties  of  cook- 
ing devolve  on  the  men  " — not  excepting  the  chiefs.  Mostly 
among  the  uncivilized  and  semi-civilized,  trading  is  done  by 
the  men,  but  not  always.  In  Java,  "  the  women  alone  attend 
the  markets  and  conduct  all  the  business  of  buying  and 
selling."  So,  too,  in  Angola  the  women  "  buy,  sell,  and  do  all 
other  things  which  the  men  do  in  other  countries,  whilst 
their  husbands  stay  at  home,  and  employ  themselves  in 
spinning,  weaving  cotton,  and  such  like  effeminate  business." 
In  ancient  Peru  there  was  a  like  division:  men  did  the 
spinning  and  weaving,  and  women  the  field-work.  Again,  in 
Abyssinia  "  it  is  infamy  for  a  man  to  go  to  market  to  buy 
anything.  He  cannot  carry  water  or  bake  bread;  but  he 
must  wash  the  clothes  belonging  to  both  sexes,  and,  in  this 
function,  the  women  cannot  help  him."  Once  more,  among 
certain  Arabs  "the  females  repudiate  needlework  entirely, 
the  little  they  require  being  performed  by  their  husbands  and 
brothers." 

Fi-om  a  general  8ur\'ey  of  the  facts,  multitudinous  and 
heterogeneous,  thus  briefly  indicated,  the  only  definite  con- 
dusion  appears  to  be  that>-inen  monopolize  the  occupations 
requiring  both  strength  and  agility  always  available — war 
and  the  chase.-  Leaving  undiscussed  the  relative  fitness  of 
women  at  other  times  for  fighting  enemies  and  pursuing 
wild  animals,  it  is  clear  that  during  the  child-bearing  period, 
their  ability  to  do  either  of  these  things  is  so  far  interfered 
with,  both  by  pregnancy  and  by  the  suckling  of  infants^ 
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that  tliey  are  practically  excluded  from  tliem.  Tbotigli  the 
Dahomans  with  their  army  of  amazons,  show  ua  that  women 
may  be  wan-iors ;  yet  the  instance  proves  that  women  can  be 
warriore  only  by  being  practically  unsexed ;  for,  nominally 
mvos  of  the  king,  tbey  ai^  celibate,  and  any  uychastity  is 
fatal  But  omitting  those  activities  for  which  women  are, 
during  large  parts  of  their  ]ive*5,  physicoilly  incapacitated,  or 
into  which  they  cannot  enter  in  considerable  numbers  with- 
out fatally  diminishing  population,  we  caunot  define  the 
division  of  labour  between  the  sexes^  further  than  by  sayiog 
thatj^^ljefore  civilization  begin8|  the  stronger  sex  forces  tlie 
weaker  to  do  all  the  drudgery  Hiud  tli  '  '  i.^  with  socia 
advance  the  apportionment. somewhat  in.  ^  i  in  charactepj 
becomes  variously  specialised  under  varying  conditions. 

As  bearing  on  the  causea  of  the  mitigation,  presently 
be  dealt  witli,  we  may  here  note  that  wumeu  are  bette 
treated  where  circumstances  lead  to  likeness  of  occupations 
between  the  sexesr-  Schoolcraft  says  of  the  Chippewayac 
that  "they  are  not  remarkable  for  tlieir  activity  as  hunters j 
which  is  owing  to  the  ease  with  which  they  snare  deer  and 
spear  fish ;  and  these  occupations  are  not  beyond  the  streng 
of  their  old  men,  women,  and  boys;"  and  then  he  also  says' 
that  "  though  the  women  are  as  much  in  the  power  of  the 
men  as  other  articles  of  their  property,  they  are  alwaya j 
consulted,  and  possess  a  very  considerable  influence  in  tha 
traffic  with  Eui-Dpeans,  and  other  important  concerns.**  We 
read,  too,  that  "  among  the  Clatsops  and  Chinooks,  who  live 
upon  fish  and  roots^  which  the  women  are  equally  expert 
with  the  men  in  procuring,  the  former  have  a  rank  and 
influence  very  rarely  found  among  Indians.  The  females  ai-e 
permitted  to  speak  freely  before  the  men>  to  whom,  indeed, 
they  sometimes  address  themselves  in  a  tone  of  authority," 
Then,  again,  **  in  the  province  of  Cueba,  w*omen  accompany 
the  men,  fighting  by  their  side  and  sometimes  even  leading 
the  van ; "  and  of  this  same  people  Wafer  says  "  their  hus- 
bands ai*e  \ery  kind  and  loving  to  them.    I  never  knew  an 
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Indian  beat  his  wife,  or  give  her  any  hard  words."  A 
kindred  meaning  is  traceable  in  a  fact  supplied  by  the 
Dahomans,  among  whom,  sanguinary  and  utterly  unfeeling  as 
they  are,  the  participation  of  women  with  men  in  war  goes 
along  with  a  social  staius  much  higher  than  usual;  for 
Burton  remarks  that  in  Dahomey  "  the  woman  is  officially 
superior,  but  imder  other  conditions  she  still  suffers  from 
male  arrogance.** 

A  probable  further  cause  of  improvement  in  the  treatment 
of  women  may  here  be  noted.  I  refer  to  the  obtaining 
of  wives  by  services  rendered,  instead  of  by  property  paid. 
The  practice  which  Hebrew  tradition  acquaints  us  with  in 
the  case  of  Jacob,  proves  to  be  a  widely  diffused  practice. 
It  is  general  with  the  Bhils,  Gonds,  and  Hill-tribes  of 
Nepaul ;  it  obtained  in  Java  before  Mahometanism  was 
introduced;  it  was  common  in  ancient  Peru  and  Central 
America ;  and  among  sundry  existing  American  races  it  still 
occurs.  Obviously,  a  wife  long  laboured  for  is  likely  to  be 
more  valued  than  one  stolen  or  bought  Obviously,  too,  the 
period  of  service,  during  which  the  betrothed  girl  is  looked 
upon  as  a  future  spouse,  affords  room  for  the  growth  of  some 
feeling  higher  than  the  merely  instinctive — ^initiates  some- 
thing approau^hing  to  the  courtship  and  engagement  of 
civilized  peoples.  But  the  facts  chiefly  to  be  noted  are- 
first,  that  this  modification,  practicable  with  difficulty  among 
rude  predatory  tribes,  becomes  more  practicable  as  there  arise 
established  industries  affording  spheres  in  which  services 
may  be  rendered ;  and,  second,  that  it  is  the  poorer  members 
of  the  community,  occupied  in  labour  and  unable  to  buy  their 
wives,  among  whom  the  substitution  of  service  for  purchase 
will  most  prevail:  the  implication  being  thatr^^his  higher 
form  of  marriage  into  which  the  industrial  class  is  led, 
develops  along  with  the  industrial  typer- 

And  now  we  are  introduced  to  the  general  question— 
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What  coBiiexion  is  there  between  the  dattis  of  womeo  and 
the  type  of  social  organization  I 

§  327-  A  partial  answer  waa  reached  Tvhen  wc  concluded 

that  there  are  natural   associations  between  militancy  and 
polygyny  and  between  industrial isra  and  monogamy.      For 
as  polyg}'ny  implies  a  low  position  of  women,  while  mono- 
gamy is  a  pre-requisite  to  a  high  position ; -it  follows  tluit 
decrease   of  militancy   and    increase   of  industrialiam,  are 
general  concomitants  of  a  rise  in  their  position,*    This  con- 
clusion appears  also  to   be    congruous   with    the   fact  juilkl 
observed.     The  truth  that  among  peoples  otherwise  inferior^ 
the  position  of  women  is  relatively  good  where  their  occn- 
pations  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  men,  seems  allied 
to  the  wider  truth  that  their  position  becomes  good  in  pro^ 
p:)rtion  as  warlike  activities  are  replaced  by  industrial  activiq 
ties ;  since,  when  the  men  fight  while  the  women  work,  the 
diiference   of   occupation   is   greater    than   when   both  9ve 
engaged  in  x^roductive  laboui-s,  however  unlike  such  labotira 
may  be  in  kind     From  general  reasons  for  alleging  thia  con- 
nexion, let  us  now  pass  to  sj>ecial  reasons*  M 
••As  it  needed  no  marshalling  of  evidence  to  prove  that  tin 
chronic  militancy  characteriising  low  simple  tribes,  hahituaU|fl 
goes  with  poIyg}^ny ;  so,  it  needs  no  marshalling  of  evidencd 
to  pi-ove  that  along  with  this  chronic  militancy  there  goetf 
brutal  treatment  of  women.-*  It  will  suffice  if  we  glance  at 
the  converse  cases  of  simple  tribes  which  are  exceptional  in 
their  iridustrialism  and  at  the  same  time  exceptianal  in  tliOrj 
lugher  positions  held  by  women  among  them.      Even  ihM 
rude  Todas,  low  as  are  tlie  sexual  relations  implied  by  tbeii 
combined  polyandry  and  polygyny^  and  little  developed  as  i^ 
the  industry  implied  by  their  semi-settled  eow-keeping  Mftfl 
furnish  evidence.  To  the  men  and  boys  are  left  all  the  Itardflfl 
kinds  of  work,  while  the  wives  *'  do  not  even  step  out  of  dooiM 
to  fetch  wuler  or  wood,  which  .  ♦  .  is  brought  to  them  byj 
Ite  of  their  husbands;"   and  this  trait  goes  along  wiUi  llia 
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trait  of  peacefulness  and  entire  absence  of  the  militant  type 
of  social  structure.  Striking  evidence  is  furnished  by  another 
of  the  Hill-tribes — the  Bodo  and  Dhimals.  We  have  seen 
that  among  peoples  in  low  stages  of  culture,  these  furnish  a 
marked  case  of  non-militancy,  absence  of  the  political  organi- 
zation which  militancy  develops,  absence  of  class-distinctions, 
and  presence  of  thafe-  voluntary  exchange  of  services  imj)lied 
by  industrialism;  and  of  them,  monogamous  as  already 
shown,  we  read — '*  The  Bodo  and  Dhimals  use  their  wives 
and  daughters  well ;  treating  them  with  confidence  and  kind- 
ness. They  are  free  from  all  out-door  work  whatever."  Take, 
again,  the  Dyaks,  who  though  not  without  tribal  feuds  and 
their  consequences,  are  yet  without  stable  chieftainships  and 
military  organization,  are  predominantly  industrial,  and  have 
rights  of  individual  property  well  developed.  Though  among 
the  varieties  of  them  the  customs  differ  somewhat,  yet  the 
general  fact  is  that  the  heavy  out-door  work  is  mainly  done 
by  the  men,  while  the  women  are  well  treated  and  have  con- 
siderable privileges.  With  their  monogamy  goes  courtship, 
and  the  girls  choose  their  mates.  St.  John  says  of  the  Sea 
Dyaks  that  '*  husbands  and  wives  appear  to  pass  their  lives 
very  agreeably  together;"  and  Brooke  names  Mukah  as  a 
part  of  Borneo  where  the  wives  close  their  doors,  and  will 
not  receive  their  husbands,  unless  they  procure  fislu  Then, 
as  a  marked  case  of  a  simple  conmiunity  having  relatively 
high  industrial  organization,  with  elected  head,  representa- 
tive council,  and  the  other  concomitants  of  the  type,  and  who 
are  described  as  **  industrious,  honest,  and  peace-loving," 
we  have  the  Pueblos,  who,  with  that  monogamy  which 
characterizes  them,  also  show  us  a  i*emarkably  high  status  of 
w(>men.  For  among  them  not  simply  is  there  courtship  with 
exercise  of  choice  by  girls — not  simply  do  we  read  that  "  no 
girl  is  forced  to  marry  against  her  will,  however  eligible  her. 
parents  may  consider  the  match;"  but  sometimes  "the  usual 
order  of  courtship  is  reversed :  when  a  girl  is  disposed  to 
marry  she  does  not  wait  for  a  young  man  to  propose  to  hei, 
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but  selects  one  to  her  own  liking  and  consults  her  father* 
ivho  visits  ibe  parents  of  the  yonth  and  acquaints  them  vrith 
his  daughter's  wishes" 

On  turning  from  simple  societiea  to  compound  societie^^ 
we  find  two  adjacent  ones  in  Polynesia  exhibiting  a  strong 
contrast  between  their  social  types  as  militant  and  industrial, 
and  an  equally  strong  conti'ast  between  the  po&itioQs  they 
respectively  give  to  women.  I  refer  to  Fijians  and  Samoana. 
The  Fijians  show  us  the  militant  structure,  actions,  and 
sentiments,  in  extreme  forms.  Under  an  nnmitigated  despo- 
tism there  are  fixed  ranks,  obedience  the  most  profound, 
marks  of  subordination  amounting  to  worship ;  there  is  a 
well  organized  army  with  its  grades  of  officers;  tlie  lower 
classes  exist  only  to  supply  necessaries  to  the  warrior 
classes,  whose  sole  business  is  war,  merciless  in  its  character 
and  accompanied  by  cannibalism.  And  here,  along  with 
prevalent  polygyny,  carried  among  the  chiefs  to  tJie  extent 
of  from  ten  to  a  hundred  wives,  we  find  the  position  of 
women  such  thai,  not  only  are  they,  as  among  tlie  lowest 
savages,  **  little  better  than  heaste  of  burden,*'  and  not  only 
may  they  be  sold  at  pleasure,  but  a  man  may  kill  and  eat  his 
wife  if  he  pleases.  Co)itrariwise»  in  Samoa  the  t)Tx*.  of  the 
regulating  system  has  become  in  a  considemble  degree  in- 
dustriBl.  There  is  representative  government;  chieftains, 
exercising  authority  under  considerable  restraint,  are  partly 
-elective ;  the  organization  of  industry  is  so  far  developed  that 
there  are  journeymen  and  apprentices,  payment  for  labour, 
and  even  strikes  with  a  rudimentary  trades-unionism.  And 
here,  beyond  that  improvement  of  women's  stains  implied  by 
limitation  of  their  labours  to  the  lighter  kinds,  there  is  tbo 
aprovement  implied  by  the  fact  tliat  "  the  husband  bus  to 
[ivide  a  dowiy,  as  well  as  the  wife,  and  the  dowry  of 
each  must  be  pretty  nearly  of  equal  valoe,"  and  by  the  tudk 
that  a  couple  who  have  lived  together  for  yeats^  make,  at 
separation,  a  fair  division  of  the  i»mperty.  Of  other 

compound  societies  tit  for  comparison,  I  may  name  two  iii 
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America — the  Iroquois  and  the  Araucanians.  Though  these, 
alike  in  degree  of  composition,  were  both  formed  by  combina- 
tion in  war  against  civilized  invaders ;  yet,  in  their  social 
structures,  they  differed  in  the  respect  that  the  Araucanians 
became  decidedly  militant  in  their  regulative  organization, 
while  the  Iroquois  did  not  give  their  regulative  organization 
the  militant  form ;  for  the  governing  agencies,  general  and 
local,  were  in  the  one  personal  and  hereditary  and  in  the 
other  repi'esentative.  Now  though  these  two  peoples  were 
much  upon  a  par  in  the  division  of  labour  between  the  sexes 
— the  men  limiting  themselves  to  war,  the  chase,  and  fishing, 
leaving  to  the  women  the  labours  of  the  field  and  the  house ; 
yet  along  with  the  freer  political  type  of  the  Iroquois  there 
went  a  freer  domestic  type ;  as  shown  by  the  facts  that  the 
women  had  separate  proprietary  rights,  that  they  took  with 
them  the  children  in  cases  of  separation^  and  that  marriages 
were  arranged  by  the  mothers. 

The  highest  societies,  ancient  and  modem,  are  many  of 
them  rendered  in  one  way  or  other  unfit  for  comparisons.  In 
some  cases  the  evidence  is  inadequate;  in  some  cases  we 
know  not  what  the  antecedents  have  been ;  in  some  cases 
the  facts  have  been  confused  by  agglomeration  of  different 
societies ;  and  in  all  cases  the  co-operating  influences  have 
increased  in  number.  Concerning  the  most  ancient  ones,  of 
which  we  know  least,  we  can  do  no  more  than  say  that  the 
traits  presented  by  them  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  view 
here  set  forth.  The  Accadians,  who  before  reaching 

that  height  of  civilization  at  which  phonetic  writing  was 
achieved,  must  have  existed  in  a  settled  populous  state  for  a 
vast  period,  must  have  therefore  had  for  a  vast  period  a  con- 
siderable industrial  organization  ;"lcnd  it  is  probable  that 
during  such  period,  being  powerful  in  comparison  with 
wandering  tribes  around,  their  social  life,  little  perturbed  by 
enemies,  was  substantially  peaceful  Hence  there  is  no  in- 
congruity in  the  fact  that  they  are  shown  by  their  records  to 
have  given  their  women  a  relatively  high  status.     Wives 
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owned  property,  and  the  honouring  of  Brothers  was  espedollj 
enjoined  by  their  laws.  Of  the  Egyjitians  some- 

tliing  similar  may  be  said.  Their  earliest  wall-paintings  show 
us  a  people  far  advanced  in  arts,  industry,  observances,  mode 
of  life.  The  implication  is  irresistible  that  before  the  staga 
thus  exhibited,  there  must  have  been  a  long  era  of  rising 
civilization  ;  and  their  pictorial  records  prove  that  they  bad 
long  led  a  life  largtrly  industrial.  So  that  though  the  militant 
type  of  social  structure  evolved  during  the  time  of  tlieir  con- 
solidation, and  made  sacred  by  their  form  of  religion,  con- 
tinued; yet  industrialism  had  become  an  important  factor, 
afluencing  greatly  their  social  arrangements,  and  diffusing 
"its  appropriate  sentiments  and  ideas.  Concomitantly  the 
position  of  women  was  relatively  gooA  Though  polygyny 
existed  it  was  unusual ;  matrimonial  regulations  were  alriet 
and  divorce  difficult;  **  married  couples  hved  in  full  comnttt- 
nity  ;"  women  shared  in  social  gatherings  as  they  do  in  our 
own  societies ;  in  sundry  respects  they  had  precedence  orer 
men  ;  and,  in  the  words  of  Ebers,  **  maujTother  Cacts  m^bt 
be  added  to  prove  the  higli  state  of  nuirntMl  life." 

Ancient  Aiyan  societies  illustrate  well  the  mlation^ip 
between  the  domestic  regime  and  the  p(tlitical  rt^nvu^  Hie 
despotism  of  an  irresponsible  head,  which  chanacterizes  Ute 
tuiliiant  type  of  structure,  characterized  alike  tlie  original 
patriarchal  family,  the  cluster  of  families  having  a  comuioo 
ancestor,  and  the  united  clustei-s  of  families  forming  ttna 
eaily  Aryan  community.  As  Moiuinsen  describes  him,  the 
early  Roman  ruler  once  in  office,  stood  towards  tho  ^ 
in  the  same  relation  that  the  fatlTer  of  the  ftunily  did  to  wi8 
children,  and  slaves.  '*  The  regal  power  had  not,  and  could 
not  have,  any  external  checks  imposed  upon  it  by  law :  iho 
master  of  the  community  had  no  judge  of  his  acts  withi^-  '^^ 
community »  any  more  than  the  houso-faihet'  bad  a 
within  his  household.  Death  alone  terminated  lua 
From  this  first  atai^e.  in  which  tbr  ^  •  *  ^  ^  -  way 
Jt/te^  and  absoluteness  of   tho  do,  ni 
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extent  of  life-and-death  power  over  his  wife,  the  advance 
towards  a  higher  status  of  women  was  doubtless,  as  Sir  H. 
Maine  contends,  largely  caused  by  that  disintegration  of  the 
family  which  went  along  with  the  progressing  union  of 
smaller  societies  into  larger  ones  effected  by  conquest  But 
though  successful  militancy  thus  furthered  female  emancipa- 
tion, it  did  so  only  by  thereafter  reducing  the  relative  amount 
of  militancy;  and  the  emancipation  was  really  associated 
with  an  average  increase  of  industrial  structures  and  activi- 
ties. As  before  pointed  out,  militancy  is  to  be  measured  not 
80  much  by  success  in  war  as  by  the  extent  to  which  war 
occupies  the  male  population.  Where  all  men  are  warriors 
and  the  work  is  done  entirely  by  women,  militancy  is  the 
gieatest.  The  introduction  of  a  class  of  males  who,  joining 
in  productive  labour,  lay  the  basis  for  an  industrial  organiza- 
tion, qualifies  the  militancy.  And  as  fast  as  the  ratio  of  the 
free  industrial  class  to  the  militant  class  increases,  the  total 
activities  of  the  society  must  be  regarded  as  more  industrial 
and  less  militant  Otherwise,  this  truth  is  made  manifest  on 
observing  that  when  many  small  hostile  societies  are  con- 
solidated by  triumph  of  the  strongest,  the  amount  of  fight- 
ing throughout  the  area  occupied  becomes  less,  though  the 
conflicts  now  from  time  to  time  arising  with  neighbouring 
larger  aggregates  may  be  on  a  greater  scale.  This  is  clearly 
seen  on  comparing  the  ratio  of  fighting  men  to  population 
among  the  early  liomans,  with  the  ratio  between  the  armies 
of  the  Empire  and  the  number  of  people  included  in  the 
Empire.  And  tliera  is  the  further  fact  that  the  holding 
together  of  these  compound  and  doubly-compound  societies 
eventually  formed  by  conquest,  and  the  efficient  co-operation 
of  their  paits  for  military  purposes,  itself  implies  an  increased 
development  of  the  industrial  organization.  Vast  armies 
currying  on  operations  at  the  periphery  of  an  extensive  terri- 
tory, imply  a  large  working  population,  a  considerable  division 
of  labour,  and  good  appliances  for  transferring  supplies :  the 
sustaining  and  distributing  systems  must  be  well  elaborated 
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before  great  militant  sttuctiires  can  be  worked.  So  that  tliis 
disintegratioa  of  the  patriarchal  family,  and  couBequent 
emancipation  of  women,  which  went  along  with  growth  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  really  had  for  its  concomitant  a  develop- 
ment of  the  industrial  organixatiou. 

§  328.  In  other  ways  a  like  relation  of  cause  and  effect  is 
shown  US  during  the  progresa  of  European  societies  since 
Eoman  times. 

Respecting  the  status  of  women  in  medieval  Europe,  Sir 
Henry  Maine  says  : — 

**  There  can  be  no  serious  question  that,  in  its  ultimate  result^ 
disruption  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  very  unfavourable  to  the  persoi 
and  proprietary  liberty  of  woni<^n.  I  purposely  wiy  *  in  its  ultinmtt 
result,*  in  order  to  avoid  a  learned  controversy  as  to  their  j^»o«ttiox] 
!iuder  purely  Teutonic  customs." 

Kow  leaving  open  tlie  question  whether  this  conclusion 
applies  beyond  those  parts  of  Europe  in  which  institutions 
of  Roman  origin  were  least  aflected  by  those  of  Germanic 
origin^  we  may,  I  think,  on  contrasting  the  condition  o( 
things  before  the  fall  of  the  Einpirt!  and  the  condition  after, 
infer  a  connexion  between  this  decline  in  the  stattts  of  women 
and  a  return  tx)  greater  militancy.  For  while  Rome  domi- 
nated over  the  populations  of  large  areas,  there  existed 
throughout  them  a  state  of  comparative  internai  petu^e; 
whereas  its  failure  to  maintain  subordin.'  '  '^  ' 

by  univei'sal  warfare.      And  then,  after  tii  uti 

position  of  women  which  accompanied  this  retrograde 
increase  of  militancy,  the  subsequent  impi-overaent  in  their 
position    went    along    with    aggregation    of    small    feudal 

Dvernments  into  larger  ones;  which  had  the  result  tliat 
within  the  consolidated  tenitoriea  the  amount  of  diffused 
fighting  decreased. 

Comparisons  between  the  chief  civilizeil  national  iia  now 
existing,  yield  verifications*     Note,  first,  tlie  fact,  signiAwn^ 
the  relation  between  political  despotism  and  domoi^io 

e^potism,  that,  according  to  Legouve,  tlia  first  Napaleoa 
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Baid  to  the  Council  of  State  "  uii  mari  doit  avoir  nn  empire 
absolu  sur  les  actions  de  sa  femme ;"  and  sundry  provisions 
of  the  Code,  as  interpreted  by  Pothier,  cany  out  this  dictum. 
Further,  note  that,  according  to  the  Vicomte  de  S^gur,  the 
position  of  women  in  France  declined  under  the  Empire; 
and  "  it  w^as  not  only  in  the  higher  ranks  that  this  nullity 
of  women  existed.  .  .  •  The  habit  of  fighting  filled  men 
with  a  kind  of  pride  and  asperity  which  made  them  often 
forget  even  the  regard  which  they  owed  to  weakness." 
Passing  over  less  essential  contrasts  now  presented  by  the 
leading  European  peoples,  and  considering  chiefly  the  staitis 
as  displayed  in  the  daily  lives  of  the  poor  rather  than  tho 
rich,  it  is  manifest  that  the  mass  of  women  have  harder  lots 
where  militant  organization  and  activity  predominate,  than 
they  have  where  there  is  a  predominance  of  industrial 
oi*ganization  and  activity.  The  sequence  observed  by 
travellers  in  Africa,  that  in  proportion  as  the  men  are 
occupied  in  war  more  labour  falls  on  tlie  women,  is  a 
sequence  which  both  France  and  Germany  show  us.  Social 
sustentation  has  to  be  achieved  in  some  way ;  and  the  more 
males  are  drafted  off  for  military  service,  the  more  females 
must  be  called  on  to  fill  their  places  as  workers.  Hence  the 
extent  to  which  in  Germany  women  are  occupied  in  rough 
out-of-door  tasks — digging,  wheeling,  carrying  burdens; 
hence  the  extent  to  which  in  France  heavy  field-operations 
are  shared  in  by  women.  That  the  English  housewife  is  less 
a  dinidge  than  her  German  sister,  that  among  shopkeepers  in 
England  she  is  not  required  to  take  so  large  a  share  in  the 
business  as  she  is  among  shopkeepers  in  France,  and  that  m 
England  the  out-of-door  work  done  by  women  is  both  smaller 
in  quantity  and  lighter  in  kind  than  on  the  Continent,  is 
clear ;  as  it  is  clear  that  this  difierence  is  associated  with  a 
lessened  demand  on  the  male  population  for  purposes  of 
offence  and  defence.  And  t|)^n  there  may  be  added  the  fact 
of  kindred  meaning,  that  in  the  United  States,  where  till  the 
late  war  the  degree  of  militancy  had  been  so  small,  and  the 
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industiittl  type  of  social  structure  and  actian  bq  predominant, 
women  have  mached  a  Ligber  status  tlmii  anywhere  eise 

Evidence  furnished  by  existiuf^  Eastern  nations  snp|iort5 
this  view.  China,  with  its  long  history  of  whys  cunsing 
consolidations,  dissolutions,  re-consolidations,  etc,  going  back 
njore  than  2,000  years  B.C.,  and  continuing  during  Tatar  and 
Mongol  conquests  to  be  militant  in  its  activities,  htis*  not- 
withstanding industrial  growth,  retained  the  militant  type  of 
structure;  and  absolntisra  in  the  State  has  been  accom- 
panied by  absolutism  in  the  family,  qualified  in  the  one  as 
in  tlie  other^  only  by  the  customs  and  sButiments  widcii 
industrialism  has  fostered:  wives  are  bought;  concubinaj^e 
is  common  among  the  ricli;  widows  are  sometimes  sold  as 
concubines  by  fathers-in-law  ;  and  women  join  in  hard  work, 
metimas  to  the  extent  of  being  harnessed  to  the  plough ; 
■while,  nevertheless,  this  low  status  is  practically  raised  by  a 
public  opinion  which  checks  the  harsh  treatment  legal  y 
allowable,  Japan,  too,  after  passing  through  long  periods  of 
internal  conflict,  acquired  an  organization  completely  mili* 
tant,  under  which  political  freedom  was  unknown,  and  Iheri 
•'^•^^^'^^howed  a  simultaneous  absence  of  freedom  in  the  bousebuld 
K^^^  . — buying  of  wives,  concubinage,  divorce  at  mere  will  of  tJic 
'^v-i^'hiisband,  crucifixion  or  decapitation  for  wife'a  adulu^ry; 
while,  along  with  the  growth  of  industrialism  cbamDteming 
the  later  days  of  Japan,  there  went  such  improvement  in  tho 
legal  status  of  women  that  tlie  husband  was  no  longur 
allowed  to  take  the  law  into  hia  own  hands  in  casii  u€ 
adultery;  and  now,  though  women  ar^  occasionally  aeeu 
using  the  flail,  3*et  mostly  the  men  **  leave  their  women  ta 
the  lighter  work  of  the  hoo^,  and  perform  themselves  ilia 
hai-der  out-door  labour," 


5  329.  It  is  of  course  difficult  to  generalisce  plittnomeii4^ 
into  the  production  of  which  enter  factors  so  numeroiui 
involved — chaiticter    of    race,    religious    belief-     -*—:- 
customs  and  traditions,  degi-ee  of  culture,  etc.;  . 
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the  many  co-operating  causes  give  rise  to  incongruities 
which  qualify  somewhat  the  conclusion  drawn.  But,  on 
summing  up,  we  shall  I  think  see  it  to  be  substantially  true. 

The  least  entangled  evidence  is  that  which  most  distinctly 
presents  this  conclusion  to  us.  -Jlemembering  that  nearly  all 
simple  uncivilized  societies,  having  chronic  feuds  with 
their  neighbours,  are  militant  in  their  activities,  and  that 
their  women  are  extremely  degraded  in  position,  the  fact 
that  in  the  exceptional  simple  societies  which  are  peaceful 
and  industrial,  there  is  an  exceptional  elevation  of  women, 
almost  alone  suffices  as  proof  i- neither  race,  nor  creeds  nor 
culture,  being  in  these  cases  an  assignable  cause. 

The  connexions  which  we  have  seen  exist  between  mili- 
tancy and  polygyny  and  between  industrialism  and  mono- 
gamy, exhibit  the  same  truth  under  another  aspect;  since 
polygyny  necessarily  implies  a  low  status  of  women,  and 
monogamy,  if  it  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  high  Uaius^  is 
an  essential  condition  to  a  high  status. 

Further,  that  approximate  equalization  of  the  sexes  in 
numbers  which  results  from  diminishing  militancy  and  in- 
creasing industrialism,  conduces  to  the  elevation  of  women ; 
since,  in  proportion  as  the  supply  of  males  available  for 
canying  on  social  sustentation  increases,  the  labour  of 
social  sustentation  falls  less  heavily  on  the  females.  And  it 
may  be  added  that  tlie  societies  in  which  these  available 
males  undertake  the  harder  labours,  and  so,  relieving  the 
females  from  undue  physical  tax,  enable  them  to  produce 
more  and  better  offspring,  will,  other  things  equal,  gain  in  the 
struggle  for  existence  with  societies  in  which  the  women  are 
not  thus  relieved.  Whence  an  average  tendency  to  the 
spread  of  societies  in  which  the  status  of  women  is  improved. 

There  is  the  fact,  too,  that  the  despotism  distinguishing  a 
community  organized  for  war,  is  essentially  connected  with 
despotism  in  the  household;  while,  conversely,  the  freedom 
which  characterizes  public  life  in  an  industrial  community, 
naturally  characterizes  also  the  accompanying  priv&t^  \\1^. 
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In  the  <me  oase  oompukory  oo-opoation  prevails  in  boih ;  in 
the  other  case  voli(|^tar|r  oo-operation  prevails  in  both. 

By  the  moral  contrast  we  are  shown  another  face  of  the 
same  bet  Habitual  antagonism  with,  and  destruction  of, 
foes,  sears  the  sympathies ;  while  daily  exchange  of  products 
and  services  among  citizens,  puts  no  obstacle  to  increase  of 
fellow-feeling.  And  the  altruism  which  grows  with  peaceful 
oo-operation,  ameliorates  at  once  the  life  without  the  house- 
hold and  the  life  within  the  household.* 


*  Since  thit  chapter  wm  written,  I  hmtB  met  with  »  ttriUnf  ^ 
in  the  work  of  Mr.  W.  ICettiea  WiUiems,— nroi^i  S^rwmy  wUh  LttduM. 
He  mjw,  **  there  are  no  people  in  the  worid,  howerer  refined,  among  whom 
the  relatiye  petition  of  man  and  woman  ie  mors  faTourable  to  the  latter  than 
among  the  Lapps."  After  giring  eridence  from  personal  obeerratioa,  he 
asks  the  reason,  sajing : — "  Is  it  beoaase  the  men  are  not  warrion  f  .  .  • 
They  hare  no  soldiers,  fight  no  battles,  either  with  outside  foreigners,  or 
between  the  Tarious  tribes  and  families  among  ihemselres.  ...  In  spite 
of  their  wretched  huts,  their  dirtj  faces,  their  primitire  clothing,  their 
ignoranoe  of  literature,  art,  and  scienoe,  they  rank  above  us  in  the  highest 
element  of  true  dvilisation,  the  moral  element ;  and  all  the  militaiy  netifme 
of  the  world  may  stand  uncoyered  before  them  "  (pp.  162-S). 


CHAPTER  XI 

MB   STATUS  OF  CHILBKEN. 

§  330.  That  brutes,  however  ferocious,  treat  their  oflspring 
tenderly,  is  a  familiar  fact ;  and  that  tenderness  to  oflspring 
is  shown  by  the  most  brutal  of  mankind,  is  a  fact  quite  con- 
gruous with  it  An  obvious  explanation  of  this  seeming 
anomaly  exists.  As  we  saw  that  the  treatment  of  women  by 
men  cannot  pass  a  certain  degree  of  harshness  without  causing 
extinction  of  the  tribe ;  so  here,  we  may  see  that  the  tribe 
must  disappear  unless  the  love  of  progeny  is  strong.  Hence 
we  need  not  be  surprised  when  Mouat,  describing  the  Anda- 
man Islanders,  says  "  Mincopie  parents  show  their  children 
the  utmost  tenderness  and  affection ;"  or  when  Snow  says  of 
the  Fuegians  that  both  sexes  are  much  attached  to  their 
offspring ;  or  when  Sturt  describes  Australian  fathers  and 
mothers  as  behaving  to  their  little  ones  with  much  fondness. 
Affection  intense  enough  to  prompt  great  self-sacrifice,  is, 
indeed,  especially  requisite  under  the  conditions  of  savage  life, 
which  render  the  rearing  of  young  diflBcult ;  and  maintenance 
of  such  affection  is  insured  by  the  dying  out  of  families  in 
which  it  is  deficient 

But  this  strong  parental  love  is,  like  the  parental  love  of 
animals,  very  irregularly  displayed.  As  among  brutes  the 
philoprogenitive  instinct  is  occasionally  suppressed  by  the 
desire  to  kill,  and  even  to  devour,  their  young  ones ;  so  among 
primitive  men  this  instinct  is  now  and  again  over-ridden  by 
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impnlsea  temporarily  excited.  Though  attached  to  their  off- 
['Bpiing,  Australian  mothers,  when  in  danger,  sometinies  de^^ert 
them  ;  and  if  we  may  believe  Angas,  men  have  been  known 
to  bait  their  hooks  with  the  flesh  of  hoys  they  have  killed. 
'Notwithstanding  their  marked  parental  affection,  Fuegiana 
Bell  their  children  for  slaves.  Among  the  ChoDos  Indians,  a 
fatlier,  though  doting  on  his  boy,  will  kill  him  in  a  tit  of 
anger  for  an  accidental  offence.  Everywhere  among  the 
lower  races  we  meet  with  like  incongruitiea  Falkner,  whila 
describing  the  paternal  feelings  of  Patagonians  as  very  strong, 
says  they  often  pawn  and  sell  their  wives  and  little  ones  to 
the  Spaniards  for  brandy.  Speaking  of  the  Sound  Indiana 
and  their  childi^en,  Bancroft  says  they  "  sell  or  gamble  tliem 
away."  The  Pi-Edes  "  barter  their  children  to  the  Utes 
proper,  for  a  few  trinkets  or  bits  of  clothing."  And  among 
tiie  I\Iacnsi^  ^'  the  price  of  a  child  is  the  same  oa  the  Indian 
asks  for  his  dog/* 

Tliis  seemingly-heartless  conduct  to  offspring,  often  arisea 
from  the  ditficulty  experienced  in  rearing  iheuL  To  it  the 
infanticide  ao  common  among  the  uncivilized  and  aemi- 
civilized,  is  mainly  due — the  burial  of  living  infanta  with 
mothers  who  have  died  in  childbirth ;  tlie  putting  to  death 
one  out  of  twins ;  the  destruction  of  yoimger  children  Vi  Iwu 
there  are  already  several.  For  these  acts  there  ia  an  excuse 
like  that  commonly  to  be  made  for  killing  the  sick  and  oli 
When,  concerning  the  desertion  of  their  aj;cd  membcre  by 
wandering  prairie  tribes,  Catlin  says — "  it  oftan  bf-C<ime4i  abeo* 
lutely  necessary  in  such  cases  that  they  slmiild  be  left,  anJ 
they  uniformly  insist  upon  it, saying,  as  this  ol\  : .  "  '  '  ut 
they  are  old  and  of  no  further  use,  that  they  1*  :  r$ 

lA  the  same  manner,  that  tliey  wish  to  die,  and  their  chtldt€Q 
must  not  mourn  for  them  " — when,  of  the  •*  inhabitanta 
ri)ordering  on  Hudson's  Bay/*  Heriot  tells  us  that  in  hia  iild 
age  '*  the  father  usually  employed  as  bi.^  ejcecutianert  the  son 
who  is  most  dear  to  him" — when,  in  Kane,  we  lead  of  the 
Assiniboine  chief  who  **  killed  hi>i  own  mother,**  bocnaM^ 
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being  **  old  and  feeble,"  she  "  asked  him  to  take  pity  on  her 
and  end  her  misery ; "  there  is  suggested  the  conclusion  that 
as  destruction  of  the  ill  and  infirm  may  lessen  the  total 
amount  of  suffering  to  be  borne  under  the  conditions  of 
savage  life,  so  may  infanticide,  when  the  region  is  barren  or 
the  mode  of  life  hard.  And  a  like  plea  may  be  urged  in 
mitigation  of  judgment  on  savages  who  sell  or  barter  away 
their  children. 

Generally,  then,  among  uncivilized  peoples,  as  among 
animals,  instincts  and  impulses  are  the  sole  incentives  and 
deterrents.  The  status  of  a  primitive  man's  child  is  like  that 
of  a  bear's  cub.  There  is  neither  moral  obligation  nor  moral 
restraint ;  but  there  exists  the  unchecked  power  to  foster,  to 
desert,  to  destroy,  as  love  or  anger  moves. 

§  331.  To  the  yearnings  of  natural  affection  are  added  in 
early  stages  of  progress,  certain  motives,  partly  personal, 
partly  social,  which  help  to  secure  the  lives  of  children  ;  but 
which,  at  the  same  time,  initiate  differences  of  statvs  between 
children  of  different  sexes.  There  is  the  desire  to  strengthen 
the  tribe  in  war ;  there  is  the  wish  to  have  a  future  avenger 
on  individual  enemies ;  there  is  the  anxiety  to  leave  behind, 
one  who  shall  perform  the  fimeiul  rites  and  continue  tlie 
periodic  oblations  at  the  grave. 

Inevitably  the  urgent  need  to  augment  the  number  of 
warriors  leads  to  preference  for  male  children.  On  reading 
of  such  a  militant  race  as  the  Chechemecas,  that  they  "  like 
much  their  male  children,  who  are  brought  up  by  their 
fathers,  but  they  despise  and  hate  the  daughters ; "  or  of  the 
Panches,  that  when  "  a  wife  bore  her  first  girl  child,  they 
killed  the  child,  and  thus  they  did  with  all  the  girls  bom 
before  a  male  child ;"  we  are  shown  the  effect  of  this  desire 
for  sons ;  and  everywhere  we  find  it  leading  either  to  destruc- 
tion of  daughters,  or  to  low  estimation  and  ill-usage  of  them. 
Through  long  ascending  stages  of  progress  the  desire  thus 
arising  persists ;  as  witness  the  statement  of  Herodotus,  that 
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every  rei-sian  prided  liirasell'  on  the  number  of  his  eons,  and 
that  an  annual  prize  was  given  by  the  monarch  to  the  ono 
■who  could  show  most  sons  living.  Obviously  the  social 
motive,  thus  coming  in  aid  of  the  parental  motive,  served  to 
raise  the  status  of  male  children  above  that  of  female. 

A  reason  for  the  care  of  sons  implied  in  the  passage  of 
£cdcsiasiicus  which  says,  **  he  left  behind  him  an  avenger 
against  hia  enemies,"  is  a  reason  which  has  weighetl  with  all 
races  in  barbarous  and  semi-civilised  states*  The  sacred  duty 
of  blood-revenge,  earliest  of  recognized  obligations  among 
men,  survives  so  long  as  societies  remain  predominantly 
warlike ;  and  it  generates  an  anxiety  to  have  a  male  repi«- 
sentative  who  shall  retaliate  upon  those  from  whom  injuries 
have  been  received.  This  bequest  of  quaritsla  to  be  fought 
out,  traceable  down  to  recent  times  among  so-called 
Christians,  as  in  the  will  of  Brant^me,  lias  of  course  all 
along  raised  the  value  of  sons,  and  has  put  upon  the  harsh 
treatment  of  tliera,  a  check  not  put  upon  the  harsh  treatment 
of  daughters  :  whence  a  further  diflerentiation  of  statics. 

The  development  of  ancestor-worship,  which,  requiring 
each  man  to  make  sacrifices  at  the  tombs  of  his  immediate 
and  more  remote  male  progenitors,  implies  anticipation  of 
like  sacrifices  to  his  own  ghost  by  his  son,  initiates  yet 
au other  motive  for  cherisliing  male  children  ratlier  than 
females.  The  effects  of  this  motive  are  at  tlie  present  time 
uhown  us  by  the  Chinese  ;  among  whom  the  death  of  an  only 
son  is  especially  lamented,  because  there  will  be  no  one  to 
make  oflerings  at  the  grave,  and  among  whom  the  peremptery 
need  for  a  son»  hence  arising,  justifies  the  taking  of  a  cooca^ 
biue,  though,  if  a  person  has  sons  by  his  wife  (for  duttg^lam 
never  enter  into  the  account)  it  is  considered  derojiatoiiry  to 
take  a  handmaid  at  all     On  recallii];    ''  "      '  t* 

ijjgs  and  papyri,  anil  the  like  evidence  ^   .  i  i 

records*  showing  that  sacrifices  to  ancestors  were  ma 
their  male  descendants — on  remembering,  too,  that  aiih 
ancient  Aryans,  iwli'iiLer  Uindu*   Greek,    nr    1.%  n^. 
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daughter  was  incapable  of  performing  such  rites;  we  are 
shown  how  this  developed  form  of  the  primitive  religion, 
while  it  strengthened  filial  subordination,  added  an  incentive 
to  parental  care — of  sons  but  not  of  daughters. 

In  brief,  then,  the  relations  of  adults  to  young  among 
human  beings,  originally  like  those  among  animals,  b^an 
to  assume  higher  forms  under  the  influence  of  the  several 
desires — first  to  obtain  an  aider  in  fighting  enemies,  second  to 
provide  an  avenger  for  injuiies  received,  and  third  to  leave 
behind  one  who  should  administer  to  welfare  after  death: 
motives  which,  strengthening  as  societies  passed  through  their 
early  stages,  enforced  the  claims  of  male  children,  but  not 
tliose  of  female  children.  And  thus  we  again  see  how  inti- 
mate is  the  connexion  between  militancy  of  the  men  and 
degradation  of  the  women. 

§  332.  Here  we  are  introduced  to  the  question — what 
relation  exists  between  the  sta^  of  children  and  the  form  of 
social  organization  ?  To  this  the  reply  is  akin  to  one  given 
in  the  last  chapter;  namely  that  mitigation  of  the  treat- 
ment of  children  accompanies  transition  from  the  militant 
type  to  the  industrial  type. 

Those  lowest  social  states  in  which  offspring  are  now 
idolized,  now  killed,  now  sold,  as  the  dominant  feeling 
prompts,  are  states  in  which  hostilities  with  surrounding 
tribes  are  chronic.  This  absolute  dependence  of  progeny  on 
parental  will,  is  shown  whether  the  militancy  is  that  of 
archaic  groups  or  that  of  groups  higher  in  structure.  In  the 
latter  as  in  the  former,  there  exists  that  life-and-death  power 
over  children  which  is  the  negation  of  all  rights  and  claims. 
On  comparing  children's  staivs  in  the  rudest  militant  tribes, 
with  their  stcUvs  in  militant  tribes  which  are  patriarchal  and 
compounded  of  the  patriarchal,  all  we  can  say  to  the 
advantage  of  the  last  is  that  the  slill-surviviug  tJieory 
becomes  qualified  in  practice,  and  that  qualification  of  it 
increases  as  industrialism  grows.    Kote  the  evidence. 
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The  Fijians,  intensely  despotic  in  govcninient  and  ferociout 
in  war,  furnish  an  instance  of  extreme  abjectness  in  the 
position  of  children.  Infanticide,  especially  of  females, 
reaches  nearer  two-thirds  than  one-half ;  they  "  destroy  their 
itifants  from  mere  whim,  expediency,  anger,  or  indolence;' 
and  **  children  have  been  offered  by  the  people  of  their  own 
tribe  to  propitiate  a  powerful  chief,"  not  for  slaves  but  for 
food.  A  sanguinary  warrior-race  of  Mexico,  the  Chichimecs, 
yield  another  example  of  excessive  parental  power:  sons 
"  cannot  maiTy  witliout  the  consent  of  parents ;  if  a  young 
man  violates  this  law  •  .  •  the  penalty  is  death."  By  this 
instance  we  are  reminded  of  tlie  domestic  condition  among 
the  ancient  Mexicans  (largely  composed  of  conquering 
caunibul  Cliichimecs),  whose  social  organization  was  liighly 
militant    in    type,  and    of  whom    Clavigero    says — ^'^  their 

I  children  were  bred  to  stand  so  much  in  awe  of  their  parents, 
that  even  when  grown  up  and  married,  they  hardly  durst 
speak  before  them,"  In  ancient  Central  America  family-rulo 
was  similar;  and  in  ancient  Peru  it  was  the  law  *'  that  sons 
should  obey  and  serve  their  fathers  until  they  reachcHl  the  age 
of  twenty-five.'* 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  few  uncivilized  and  semi-civil ixed 
societies  which  are  wholly  industrial,  or  predominantly  in- 
dustrial,  we  find  children,  as  we  found  women,  occupying 
much  higher  positions.  Among  the  peaceful  Bodo  and 
Dbimals,  '* infanticide  is  utterly  unknown;**  daaghters  are 
treated  "with  confidence  and  kindness:*'  to  which  add  tba 
reciprocal  trait  that  "it  is  deemed  shameful  to  leave  old 
parents  entirely  alone/*  With  the  nearly-allied  K6eebp 
similarly  peaceful,  when  marriages  are  being  arnmged  itiero 
is  a  "consulting  the  destined  bride*"    The  Dyaka*  agaiiit 

ilai^ely  industrial  and  having  an  unmilitauit  social  8trocliu% 
^iekl  the  fact  that  **  infanticide  is  rarely  heard  of,**  as  wdl  at 
the  facts  before  named  under  another  bead,  tliat  chddreii 
bavQ  the  freedom  implied    by  regular   court-  it 

fgirls  choose  \X\^\x  mates*    We  are  told  o(  the  L».i.. .......     J*a 
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are  more  industrial  in  social  type  than  neighbouring 
Malayo-Polynesians,  that  infanticide  after  birth  is  unknown, 
and  that  children  have  the  degree  of  independence  implied 
by  elopements,  when  they  cannot  obtain  parental  assent  to 
their  marriage.  Similarly  of  the  Negritos  inhabiting  the 
island  of  Tanna,  where  militancy  is  slight  and  there  are  no 
pronounced  chieftainships.  Turner  writes : — "  the  Tannese  are 
fond  of  their  children.  No  infanticide  there.  They  allow 
them  every  indulgence,  girls  as  well  as  boys."  Lastly,  there 
is  the  case  of  the  industrial  Pueblos,  whose  children  were 
unrestrained  in  marriage,  and  by  whom,  as  we  have  seen, 
daughters  were  especially  privileged. 

Thus  with  a  highly  militant  type  there  goes  extreme 
subjection  of  children,  and  the  status  of  girls  is  still  lower 
than  that  of  boys ;  while  in  proportion  as  the  type  becomes 
non-militant,  there  is  not  only  more  recognition  of  children's 
claims,  but  the  recognized  cledms  of  boys  and  girls  approach 
towau'ds  equality, 

§  333.  Kindred  evidence  is  supplied  by  those  societies 
which,  passing  through  the  patriarchal  forms  of  domestio 
and  political  government,  have  evolved  into  large  nations. 
Be  the  race  Turanian,  Semitic,  or  Aryan,  it  shows  us  the 
same  connexion  between  political  absolutism  over  subjects 
and  domestic  absolutism  over  children. 

In  China  destruction  of  female  infants  is  common ;  parents 
sell  their  children  to  be  slaves ;  in  marriage  "  the  parents  of 
the  girl  always  demand  for  their  child  a  price."  "  A  union 
prompted  solely  by  love  would  be  a  monstrous  infraction  of 
the  duty  of  filial  obedience,  and  a  predilection  on  the  part 
of  a  female  as  heinous  a  crime  as  infidelity.'*  Their  maxim 
is  that,  as  the  Emperor  should  have  the  care  of  a  father  for 
his  people,  a  father  should  have  the  power  of  a  sovereign 
over  his  family.  Meanwhile  it  is  observable  that  this 
legally-unlimited  paternal  power  descending  from  mib'tant 
times,  and  persisting  along  with  the  militant  type  of  social 
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stmotiire,  has  come  to  be  qualified  in  practice  by  sentiments 
which  tlie  industrial  type  fosters.  lofanticide,  reprobated  by 
proclamatlcin,  is  excugt^d  only  on  the  plea  of  poverty, 
joined  with  the  need  for  rearing  a  niale  cliild ;  and  public 
opinion  puts  checks  on  the  actions  of  those  who  buy 
children.  With  that  militant  organization  which^ 

during  early  wars,  became  higlily  developed  among  the 
Japanese,  similarly  goes  great  filial  subjection.  Mitford 
admits  that  needy  people  ^sell  their  children  to  be 
waitresses,  singers,  or  progtitntes ;"  and  Sir  Eutherford 
Alcock,  too,  says  Uiat  parents  "have  undoubtedly  in  aome 
cases,  if  not  in  all,  the  power  to  sell  tbeir  children."  It  may 
be  added  that  the  subordination  of  young  to  old  irrespective 
of  sex,  is  greater  than  the  subordination  of  females  to  males ; 
for  abject  as  is  the  slavery  of  wife  to  husband,  yet,  after  his 
death,  the  widow*s  power  '*  over  the  son  restores  the  balance 
and  redresses  the  wrong,  by  placing  woman,  as  the  mother, 
far  above  man,  as  the  son,  whatever  bis  age  or  rank**  And 
the  like  holds  among  the  Chinese. 

How  among  primitive  Semites  the  father  exercised  capital 
jurisdiction,  and  how  along  with  this  there  went  a  lower 
statm  of  girls  than  of  boys,  needs  no  proot  But  as  further 
indicating  the  parental  and  filial  relation,  I  may  name 
the  fact  that  children  were  considered  so  much  the  property 
of  the  father,  that  they  wei*e  seized  for  his  debts  (2  Kin^s  iv, 
1 ;  Job  xxiv.  9) ;  also  the  fact  that  selling  of  daughters  was 
authorized  (Exodus  xxi,  7);  also  the  fact  that  injunction* 
respecting  the  treatment  of  children  referred  exclusively  t^H 
their  father's  benefit :  instance  the  reasons  given  in  JSedesu^M 
ikm,  chap,  xxx.,  for  chastising  sons.  Though  some  quaHficatJoii 
of  paternal  absolutism  arose  during  the  later  settled  stages  of 
the  Hebrews,  yet  along  with  persistence  of  the  militant 
type  of  government  there  continued  extreme  filial  Aub- 
ordination. 

Already  in  the  chapter  on  the  Family,  when  treatitig  of 
the  Koniaus  as  illustrating  both  the  social  and  domestiit 
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organization  possessed  by  the  Aryans  when  conquering 
Europe,  something  has  been  implied  respecting  the  stattis  of 
children  among  theuL  In  the  words  of  Mommsen,  rela- 
tively to  the  father,  "  all  in  the  household  were  destitute  of 
legal  rights — ^the  wife  and  child  no  less  than  the  bullock  or 
the  slave."  He  might  expose  his  children.  The  religious 
prohibition  which  forbade  it,  "so  far  as  concerned  all  the 
sons — deformed  births  excepted — and  at  least  the  first 
daughter,"  was  without  civil  sanction.  Ho  "had  the  right 
and  duty  of  exercising  over  them  judicial  powers,  and  of 
punishing  them  as  he  deemed  fit,  in  life  and  limb."  He 
might  also  sell  his  child.  And  then  mark  that  the  same 
industrial  development  which  we  saw  went  along  with 
improvement  in  the  position  of  women  during  growth  of  the 
Koman  Empire,  went  along  with  improvement  in  the  position 
of  children.  I  may  add  that  in  Greece  there  were  allied 
manifestations  of  paternal  absolutism.  A  man  could  be- 
queath his  daughter,  as  he  could  also  his  wifa 

§  334.  If,  again,  we  compare  the  early  states^  of  existing 
European  peoples,  characterized  by  chronic  militancy,  with 
their  later  states,  characterized  by  a  militancy  less  constant 
and  diffused,  and  an  increased  industrialism,  differences  of 
like  significance  meet  us. 

We  have  the  statement  of  Cresar  concerning  the  Celts  of 
Gaul,  that  fathers  "  do  not  permit  their  children  to  approach 
them  openly  until  they  have  grown  to  manhood."  In  the 
Merovingian  period  a  father  could  sell  his  child,  as  could  also 
a  widowed  mother — a  power  which  continued  down  to  the 
ninth  century  or  later.  Under  the  decayed  feudalism  which 
preceded  the  French  Eevolution,  domestic  subordination 
especially  among  the  aristocracy,  was  still  such  that, 
Chateaubriand  says — ^"my  mother,  my  sister,  and  myself, 
transformed  into  statues  by  my  father's  presence,  used  only 
to  recover  ourselves  after  he  left  the  room ;"  and  Taine, 
quoting  Beaumarchais  and  Sestif  de  la  Bretonne,  iudicai/cs 
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that  this  rigidity  of  paternal  authority  was  generaL  Tben^ 
after  the  Kevolution,  the  Vicamte  de  Segnr  writes ; — "  Among 
our  good  forefathers  a  man  of  thirty  was  more  in  dubjeo* 
lion  to  the  head  of  the  family  than  a  child  of  eighteen  is 
now/' 

Our  own  histor^^  furnishes  kindred  evidence.  Describing 
manners  in  the  fifteenth  century,  Wright  says : — **  Young 
ladies,  even  of  great  families,  were  brought  up  not  only 
f  strictly,  but  even  tyrannically,  .  ,  .  The  parental  authority 
was  indeed  carried  to  an  almost  extravagant  extent.'*  Down 
to  the  seventeenth  century,  *'  children  stood  or  knelt  in 
trembling  silence  in  the  presence  of  their  fathers  and 
mothers,  and  might  not  sit  without  permission."  The  Utem- 
ture  of  even  the  last  century,  alike  by  the  use  of  **  sir  '*  and 
*' madam"  in  addrevssing  parents,  by  the  authority  paienta 
assumed  in  arranging  mamages  for  their  children,  and  by  the 
extent  to  which  sons  and  still  more  daughters,  recognized  the 
duty  of  accepting  the  epouses  chosen,  shows  ns  a  persistence 
of  filial  fiuboixlination  proportionate  to  the  political  subordi- 
nation. And  then,  during  this  century,  along  with  immense 
development  of  industrialism  and  the  correlative  progzefis 
towards  a  freer  type  of  social  organization,  there  has  gone  a 
marked  increase  of  juvenile  freedom ;  as  shown  by  a  greatly 
moderated  parental  dictation,  by  a  mitigation  of  pnnishmentfl, 
and  by  that  decreased  formality  of  domestic  intercourse 
which  has  accompanied  the  changing  of  fathers  from  masters 
into  friends. 

Differences  having  like  meanings  are  traceable  between  the 
more  militant  and  the  less  militant  European  societies  ajs  now 
existing.  The  relatively-developed  industrial  type  of  politi* 
cal  organization  in  England,  is  associated  with  a  treatment  of 
children  less  coercive  than  in  France  and  Germany*  where 
industrialism  has  modified  the  political  organizations  leaa* 
Joined  to  great  fondness  for,  and  much  indulgeaoo  «if»  the 
young,  there  is  in  France  a  closer  snperviaion  of  itMSD,  aad 
the  restraints  on  their  actions  are  both  stronger,  and  man» 
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numerous  :  girls  at  home  are  never  from  under  maternal 
control,  and  boys  at  school  are  subject  to  military  discipline. 
Moreover  parental  oversight  of  marriageable  children  still 
goes  so  far  that  little  opportunity  is  afforded  for  choice  by 
the  young  people  themselves.  In  Germany,  again,  there  is  a 
stringency  of  rule  in  education  allied  to  the  political  strin* 
gency  of  rule.  As  writes  to  me  a  Gterman  lady  long  resident 
in  England,  and  (Bxperienced  as  a  teacher, — *'  English  children 
are  not  tyrannized  over — ^they  are  guided  by  their  parents. 
The  spirit  of  independence  and  personal  rights  is  fostered.  I 
can  therefore  understand  the  teacher  who  said  he  would 
rather  teach  twenty  German  [children]  than  one  English 
child — ^I  understand  him,  but  I  do  not  sympathize  with  him. 
The  German  child  is  nearly  a  slave  compared  to  the  English 
child ;  it  is  therefore  more  easily  subdued  by  the  one  in 
authority." 

Lastly  come  the  facts  that  in  the  United  States,  long 
characterized  by  great  development  of  the  industrial  organi- 
zation little  qualified  by  the  militant,  parental  government 
has  become  extremely  lax,  and  girls  and  boys  are  nearly  on  a 
par  in  their  positions :  the  independence  reached  being  such 
that  young  ladies  form  their  own  circles  of  acquaintances 
and  carry  on  their  intimacies  without  let  or  hindrance  from 
their  fathers  and  mothers. 

§  335.  As  was  to  be  anticipated,  we  thus  find  a  series  of 
changes  in  the  statvs  of  children  parallel  to  the  series  of 
changes  in  the  datus  of  women. 

In  archaic  societies,  without  laws  and  having  customs  ex- 
tending over  but  some  parts  of  life,  there  are  no  limits  to  the 
powers  of  parents ;  and  the  passions,  daily  exercised  in  con* 
iiict  with  brutes  or  men,  are  restrained  in  the  relations  to 
oflfspring  only  by  the  philoprogenitive  instinct. 

Early  the  needs  for  a  compsuiion  in  arms,  for  an  avenger, 
and  for  a  performer  of  sacrifices,  add  to  the  fatherly  feeling 
other  motives,  personal  and  social,  tending  to  give  sometliing 
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like  a  status  to  male  children ;    but  leaving  female  children 
atill  in  the  same  position  as  are  the  young  of  brutes. 

These  relations  of  father  to  son  and  daughter,  arising  in 
advauced  groups  of  the  archaic  type,  and  becoming  more 
settled  where  pastoral  life  originates  the  patriarchal  group, 
contiDue  to  characteriEe  societies  that  remain  predominantly 
militant,  whether  evolved  from  the  patriarchal  group  or  other- 
wise. Victory  and  defeat^  which  express  the  outcome  at 
militant  activit}^  have  for  their  correlatives  despotism  and 
slavery  in  military  organization,  in  political  organization,  and 
in  domestic  organization, 

Tlie  status  of  children,  in  common  with  that  of  women, 
rises  in  proportion  as  the  conipidsory  co-operation  character- 
izing militant  acti\'ities,  becomes  qualified  by  the  voluntary 
co-operation  characterizing  industrial  activities.  We  see 
this  on  comparing  the  militant  uncivilized  peoples  with 
others  that  are  not  militant ;  we  see  it  on  comparing  the 
early  militant  states  of  civilized  nations  with  their  later 
more  industrial  states  ;  we  see  it  on  comparing  civiliz^^d 
nations  that  are  now  relatively  militant  with  those  that  are 
now  relatively  industriah 

Most  conclusively,  however,  is  the  connexion  shown  on 
grouping  the  facts  antithetically  thus: — On  the  one  band, 
savage  tribes  in  general,  chronically  militant^  hav^  ifi 
common  with  the  predominantly  militant  '  *  na 
antiquity,  the  trait  that  a  father  has  life-  ;Oil 

over  his  children*      On  the  other  hand,  the  few  tincivilit/od 
tribes  which  are  peaceful  and  industrial,  have,  in 
with  the  most  advanced  civilized    nations,  the  Imits 
cliildren's  lives  are  sacred  and  that  large  measured  of  fn^odan 
are  accorded  to  both  boys  and  girls* 


CHAPTER  XIL 

1K)ME8TIC   RETROSPECT  AND  PROSPECT. 

§  336.  Induction  has  greatly  predominated  over  deduction 
throughout  the  foregoing  chapters;  and  readers  who  have 
borne  in  mind  that  Part  II  closes  with  a  proposal  to  inter- 
pret social  phenomena  deductively,  may  infer  either  that 
this  intention  has  been  lost  sight  of  or  that  it  has  proved 
impracticable  to  deal  with  the  facts  of  domestic  life  otherwise 
than  by  empirical  generalization.  On  gathering  together  the 
threads  of  the  argument,  however,  we  shall  find  that  the 
chief  conclusions  forced  on  us  by  the  evidence  are  those 
which  Evolution  implies. 

We  have  first  the  fact  that  the  genesis  of  the  family  fulfils 
the  law  of  Evolution  under  its  leading  aspects.  In  the  rudest 
social  groups  nothing  to  be  called  marriage  exists :  the  unions 
are  extremdy  incoherent  Eamily-groups,  each  consisting 
of  a  mother  and  such  children  as  can  be  reared  without 
permanent  paternal  assistance,  are  necessarily  small  and  soon 
dissolve :  integration  is  slight.  Within  each  group  the  rela- 
tionships are  less  definite  ;  since  the  children  are  mostly 
half-brothers  or  half-sisters,  and  the  paternity  is  often  uncer- 
tain. From  such  primitive  families,  thus  small,  incoherent, 
and  indefinite,  there  arise,  in  conformity  with  the  law  of 
Evolution,  divergent  and  redivergent  tjrpes  of  families — some 
characterized  by  a  mixed  polyandry  and  polygny ;  some  that 
are  polyandrous,  differentiating  into  the  fraternal  and  non-* 
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frateinal  ,  some  that  are  polygjnioua^  differentiating  into 
those  composed  of  wives  and  those  composed  of  a  legitimate 
wife  and  concubines;  some  that  are  monogamous,  among 
which,  besides  the  ordinary  form,  tliero  is  the  aberrant  form 
distinguished  by  a  wife  married  only  for  a  part  of  each  week* 
Of  these  genera  and  species  of  families,  those  wliich  are 
ffmnd  in  advanced  societies  are  the  most  coherent,  most 
definite,  most  complex,  Kot  to  dwell  on  intermediate  types^ 
we  see  on  contrasting  the  primitive  kind  of  family-group 
with  that  highest  kind  of  family-group  wliich  civilized 
peoples  present,  how  relatively  great  is  the  evolution  of  the 
last  The  marital  relation  has  become  quit^  definite ;  it  has 
become  extremely  coherent — commonly  lasting  for  life ;  in 
its  initial  form  of  parents  and  children  it  has  grown  larger 
(the  number  of  children  reared  by  savages  being  compara- 
tively small);  in  its  derived  form,  compi'ehending  grand' 
children,  great  grand-children,  etc,,  all  so  connected  as  to 
form  a  definable  cluster,  it  has  grown  relatively  very  large ; 
and  this  large  cluster  consists  of  membei's  whose  relationships 
are  veiy  heterogeneous. 

Again,  the  developing  human  family  fulfils,  in  increfising 
degrees,  those  traits  which  we  saw  at  the  outset  are  traits  of 
tlie  successively- higher  reproductive  arrangements  throughout 
the  animal  kingdom*  Maintenance  of  species  being  the  end 
to  which  maintenance  of  individual  lives  is  necessarily  sub- 
ordinated, wc  find,  as  we  ascend  in  the  scale  of  being»  a 
diminishing  sacrifice  of  individual  lives  in  the  achievement 
of  this  end ;  and  as  we  ascend  through  the  successive  gradM 
of  societies  with  their  successive  forms  of  family,  we  finci  t 
further  progress  in  the  same  direction.  Human  races  of  ilia 
lower  types  as  compared  with  those  of  the  higher,  show  us  a 
greater  sacrifice  of  the  adult  individual  to  the  species  j  alike 
in  the  brevity  of  that  stag©  wliich  precedes  reproduction,  in 
the  relatively-heavy  tax  entailed  by  the  rearing  of  children 
under  the  conditions  of  savage  life,  and  in  the  abridgment  of 
the  period  that  follows;    women  e^ecially^  early  bearing 
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children  and  exhausted  by  the  toils  of  maternity,  having  a 
premature  old  age  soon  cut  short  In  superior  types  of 
family,  juvenile  life  is  also  less  sacrificed :  infanticide,  which 
in  the  poverty-stricken  groups  of  primitive  men  is  dictated  by 
the  necessities  of  social  self-preservation,  becomes  rarer ;  and 
mortality  of  offspring  otherwise  caused,  lessens  at  the  same 
time.  Further,  along  with  decreasing  sacrifice  of  adult  life 
there  goes  increasing  compensation  for  the  sacrifice  that  has 
to  be  made :  more  prolonged  and  higher  pleasures  are  taken 
in  rearing  progeny.  Instead  of  states  in  which  children  are 
early  left  to  provide  for  themselves,  or  in  which,  as  among 
Bushmen,  fathers  and  sons  who  quarrel  try  to  kill  one  another, 
or  in  which,  as  £urt6n  says  of  the  East  Africans,  ^  when 
childhood  is  past,  the  father  and  son  become  natural  enemies, 
after  the  manner  of  wild  beasts ; "  there  comes  a  state  in 
which  keen  interest  in  the  welfare  of  sons  and  daughters 
extends  tliroughout  parental  life.  And  then  to  this  pleasur- ' 
able  care  of  offspring,  increasing  in  duration  as  the  family 
develops,  has  to  be  added  an  entirely  new  factor — the 
pleasurable  care  of  parents  by  offspring:  a  factor  which, 
feeble  where  the  family  is  rudimentary  and  gaining  strength 
as  the  family  develops,  serves  in  another  way  to  lessen  the 
sacrifice  of  the  individual  to  the  species,  and  begins,  contrari-- 
wise,  to  make  the  species  conduce  to  the  more  prolonged  life, 
as  well  as  to  the  higher  life,  of  the  individual 

A  fact  not  yet  named  remains.  Evolution  of  the  higher 
types  of  family,  like  evolution  of  the  higher  types  of  society, 
has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  evolution  of  human  intelligence 
and  feeling.  The  general  truth  that  there  exists  a  necessary 
connexion  between  the  nature  of  the  social  unit  and  the 
nature  of  the  social  aggregate,  and  that  each  continually 
moulds  and  is  moulded  by,  tiie  other,  is  a  truth  which  holds 
of  domestic  organization  as  well  as  of  political  organization. 
The  ideas  and  sentiments  which  make  possible  any  more 
advanced  phase  of  associated  life,  whether  in  the  Family  or 
in  the  State,  imply  a  preceding  phase  by  the  experiences  and 
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discipliTie  of  which  they  were  acqnired  ;  and  these,  a^aln,  a 
next  preceding  phase ;  and  so  from  the  heginning.  On  turn- 
ing to  the  Principles  of  PBychology  (edition  of  1872).  contafn- 
ing  chapters  on  "  Development  of  Conceptions,"  **  Sociality 
and  Sjnnpathy/*  "  Ego-Altniistic  Sentiments "  "  Altruistic 
Sentiments,"  the  reader  will  find  it  shown  how  the  higher; 
mental  faculties,  made  possible  only  by  an  envii-onment  sucl 
as  social  life  furnishes,  evolve  as  this  environment  evolves 
each  increment  of  advance  in  the  one  being  foUowed  by  an 
increment  of  advance  in  the  other*  And  he  will  see  tlie 
implication  to  be  that  since  altruism  plays  an  important  part 
in  developed  family  life,  the  superior  domestic  relations  have 
become  possible  only  as  the  adaptation  of  man  to  the  social 
state  has  progressed.* 

§  337.  In  considering  deductively  the  connexions  between 
the  forms  of  domestic  life  and  the  forms  of  social  life ;  and  in 
shoeing  how  tliese  are  in  each  type  of  society  related  to  one 
another  because  jointly  related  to  the  same  type  of  individual 
character;  it  will  be  convenient  to  de^il  simultaneously  with 
the  marital  arrangement,  the  family  structure,  tlie  ditim  o^^ 
women,  and  the  status  of  children.  ^H 

Primitive  life,  cultivating  antagonism  to  prey  and  enemies, 
brute  or  human — daily  yielding  the  egoistic  satisfaction  uf 
conquest  over  alien  beings — daily  gaining  pleasure  from  acU 
which  entail  pain ;  maintains  a  type  of  nature  which  gene* 
rates  coercive  nde,  social  and  domestic.  Brute  strength 
glorying  in  the  predominance  which  brings  honour,  and  un- 
checked by  regard  for  other's  welfare,  seizes  whatever  women 
fancy  prompts  and  abandons  them  at  wilL  ^Vnd  children,  i 
the  mercy  of  this  utter  gelfisliness,  are  preservei^l  ^^'^**  ^r\ 
and  as  far  as,  the  instinct  of   parenthood    \  lat 

*  Ai  inclndod  m  the  general  theory  of  the  adftpUtton  of  or^gmntc^  ^l 
tlieir  circumstances,  thk  doctrine  that  the  Human  mind,  OpfK 
snofal  irAit«,  is  moulded  by  the  socin.!  state,  perradea  Social  SUi.,, .  . 
eapaoially  in«i»t«d  upon  in  the  chapter  entitled  **  Qeoenil  ComideimttOBiw** 
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Clearly,  then,  weaHiess  of  the  marital  relation,  indefinite 
incoherent  forms  of  family,  harsh  treatment  of  women,  and 
infanticide,  are  naturally  concomitants  of  militancy  in  its 
extreme  form. 

Advance  from  these  lowest  social  groups,  hardly  to  be 
called  societies,  to  groups  that  are  larger,  or  have  more  struc- 
ture, or  both,  implies  increased  co-operation.  This  co-opera- 
tion may  be  compulsory  or  voluntary,  or  it  may  be,  and 
usually  is,  partly  the  one  and  partly  the  other.  We  have 
seen  that  militancy  implies  predominance  of  compulsory 
co-operation,  and  that  industrialism  implies  predomin- 
ance of  voluntary  co-operation.  Here  we  have  to  observe 
that  it  is  deductively  manifest,  as  we  have  found  it  induc- 
tively true,  that  the  accompanying  domestic  relations  are 
in  each  case  congruous  with  the  necessitated  social  rela- 
tions._  The   individual    nature  which,    exercising 

that  despotic  control,  and  submitting  to  that  extreme  subjec- 
tion, implied  by  pronounced  militancy  in  developing  societies, 
— an  individual  nature  at  the  same  time  continually  hard- 
ened by  a  life  devoted  to  war,  inevitably  determines  the 
arrtnngements  within  the  household  as  it  does  the  arrange- 
ments without  it.  Hence  the  disregard  of  women's  claims 
shown  in  stealing  and  buying  them ;  hence  the  inequality  of 
status  between  the  sexes  entailed  by  polygyny;  hence  the 
use  of  women  as  labouring  slaves ;  hence  the  life-and-death 
power  over  wife  and  child ;  and  hence  that  constitution  of 
the  family  wMch  subjects  all  its  members  to  the  eldest 
male.  ■PConversely,  the  type  of  individual  nature 

developed  by  voluntary  co-operation  in  societies  that  are 
predominantly  industrial,  whether  they  be  peaceful,  simple 
tribes,  or  nations  that  have  in  great  measure  outgrown  mili- 
tancy, is  a  relatively-altrui&tic  nature.  The  daily  habit  of 
exchanging  services,  or  giving  products  representing  work 
done  for  money  representing  work  done,  is  a  habit  of  seeking 
such  egoistic  satisfactions  only  as  allow  like  egoistic  satisfac- 
tions to  those  dealt  with.    There  is  an  enforced  respect  for 
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othera*  claims ;  tbere  is  an  aocompanyiog  mental  representa* 
tion  of  their  claims,  implying,  in  so  fai',  fellow-feeling;  and 
tliem  m  an  absence  of  thosa  lepressiona  of  fellow-feeling 
involved  by  coercion.  Necessarily,  the  type  of  character 
thus  cultivated,  while  it  modifitss  social  actions  and  arrange- 
ments, modifies  also  domestic  actions  and  arrangements. 
The  discipline  which  brings  greater  recognition  of  the  claims 
of  fellow-men,  brings  greater  recognition  of  the  claims  of 
women  and  children.  The  practice  of  consulting  the  wills  of 
those  with  whom  there  is  co-operation  outside  the  household, 
brings  with  it  the  practice  of  consulting  the  wills  of  those 
with  whom  there  is  co-operation  inside  the  household-  Tlje 
marital  relation  becomes  changed  from  one  of  master  and 
subject  into  one  of  approximately-equal  partnership;  while 
the  bond  becomes  less  that  of  legal  authority  and  more  that 
of  afiection.  The  parental  and  filial  relation  ceases  to  be  A 
tyranny  which  sacrifices  child  to  parent,  and  becomes  one  itt 
which,  rather,  the  will  of  the  parent  subordinates  itself  to  the 
welfare  of  the  child. 

Thus  the  results  deducible  from  the  naturoa  of  militancy 
and  industrialism,  correspond  with  those  which  we  hai 
found  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  exhibited.  And,  as  imply ii3 
the  directness  of  the  alleged  connexions,  I  may  here  add 
instance  showing  that  in  the  same  society  the  domestic  rela- 
tions in  the  militant  part  ret-ain  the  militant  character,  while 
the  domestic  relations  in  the  industrial  part  are  assuming  the 
industrial  character.  Commenting  on  the  laws  of  inheritaixa 
in  ancient  France,  as  afifecting  children  of  d^frent  sexes  i 
different  ages,  Kcenigswarter  remai'ks  that  "it  is  always 
feudal  and  noble  families  which  cling  to  the  principle  of 
inequality,  while  the  ideas  of  equality  penrt'-  -  vbete 
into  the  roturi^r  and  hourgeoia  families/*     *  ;    ^^^^ 

speaking  of  a  new  law  of  the  thirteenth  century^  eqtmlizii: 
riglits  of  property  hetween  the  sexes  and  among  cliil 
aays ; — *'  This  law  of  the  hour^eouie,  opposed  to  Uiat  o(  tb 
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nobles,  was  distinguished  from  it  by  its  very  essence.    It  had 
for  its  basis  natural  equity." 

§  338.  And  now  we  come  to  the  interesting  question — 
What  may  be  inferred  respecting  the  future  of  the  domestic  re- 
lations ?  We  have  seen  how  the  law  of  evolution  in  general, 
has  been  thus  far  fulfilled  in  the  genesis  of  the  family. 
We  have  also  seen  how,  during  civilization,  there  has  been 
carried  still  further  that  conciliation  of  the  interests  of  the 
species,  of  ^he  parents,  and  of  the  oflfspring,  which  has  been 
going  on  throughout  organic  evolution  at  large.  Moreover, 
we  have  noted  that  these  higher  traits  in  the  relations  of  the 
sexes  to  one  another  and  to  children,  which  have  accompanied 
social  evolution,  have  been  made  possible  by  those  higher 
traits  of  intelligence  and  feeling  produced  by  the  experiences 
and  disciplines  of  progressing  social  states.  And  we  have 
lastly  observed  the  connexions  between  special  traits  so 
acquired  and  special  types  of  social  structure  and  activity. 
Assuming,  then,  that  evolution  will  continue  along  the  same 
lines,  let  us  consider  what  further  changes  may  be  anticipated. 

It  is  first  inferable  that  throughout  times  to  come,  the 
domestic  relations  of  different  peoples  inhabiting  different 
parts  of  the  Earth,  will  continue  to  be  unlike.  We  must 
beware  of  supposing  that  developed  societies  will  become 
universal  As  with  organic  evolution,  so  with  super-organic 
evolution,  the  production  of  higher  forms  does  not  involve 
extinction  of  flower  forms.  As  superior  species  of  animals, 
while  displaJil  certain  inferior  species  which  compete  with 
them,  leave  many  other  inferior  species  in  possession  of 
inferior  habitats;  so  the  superior  types  of  societies,  while 
displacing  those  inferior  types  occupying  localities  they  can 
utilize,  will  not  displace  inferior  types  inhabiting  barren  or 
inclement  localities  Civilized  peoples  are  unlikely  to  expel 
the  Esquimaux.  The  Fuegians  will  probably  survive,  because 
their  island  cannot  support  a  civilized  po])ulation.    It  is 
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questionable  wli ether  the  groups  of  wandering  Semites  wha 
htive  for  these  thousands  of  years  occupied  Eastern  deseits, 
^tU  be  extruded  by  nations  of  higher  kintJs.  And  perhaps 
many  steaming  malarious  regions  in  the  Tropics  will  remaia 
unavailable  by  races  capable  of  much  culture.  Hence  the 
domestic,  as  well  as  the  social,  relations  proper  to  the  lower 
varieties  of  man,  are  not  likely  to  become  extinct  Polyandry 
may  survive  in  Tiiibet ;  polygyny  may  prevail  throughout  the 
future  in  parts  of  Africa;  and  among  the  remotest  •_  f 

Hyperboreans,  mixed  and  irregular  relations  of  the  .s*  ;i 

probably  continue. 

It  is  possible,  too,  that  in  certain  regions  mih'tancy  niaj 
peraist;  and  that  along  with  the  political  relations  natt 
to  it  there  may  survive  the  domestic  rehitious  natural  to  it 
Wide  tracts,  such  as  those  of  North-Eastem  Asia,  \mable 
6uj>port  populations  dense  enough  to  form  industrial  societiu 
of  advanced  types,  will  perhaps  remain  the  habitats  of 
cieties  having  those  imperfect  forms  of  State  and  Fomilj 
wliich  go  along  with  offensive  and  defensive  activities^ 

Omitting  such  surviving  inferior  tjT>e3,  let  us  limit  our- 
ielves  to  types  carrying  further  the  evolution  which  civilized 
nations  now  show.  Assiuning  that  among  these  industrialism 
will  increase  and  militancy  decrease,  we  have  to  ask  what 
are  the  domestic  relations  likely  to  co-exist  with  complete 
industrialism. 


5  339.  TIio  monogamic  form  of  the  sexual  relation  is 
manifestly  the  ultimate  fonn;  and  any  chan|Bto  be  atiiit 
pated  must  be  in  the  direction  of  compKiiuQ  and  er 
of  it  By  observing  what  possibilities  tlicre  are  of  giettter 
divergence  from  the  arrangements  and  habits  of  tbe 
we  shall  see  what  moditications  are  probable. 

Many  nets  that  arc  normal  witli  tbe  uncivilized,  are,  mih 
the  civilized;  tntnsgre^ons  and  crimes.     T'  *Hii 

unchecked,  has  l>een  more  and  more  repit>l  .icti( 

have  pn>gressed;  aWuctiou  of  womcOi  originally  honourable. 
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.  is  now  criminal ;  the  marrjring  of  two  or  more  wives,  allowable 
and  creditable  in  inferior  societies,  has  become  in  superior 
societies  felonious.  Hence,  future  evolution  along  lines  thus 
far  followed,  may  be  expected  to  extend  the  monogamic  rela- 
tion by  extinguishing  promiscuity,  and  by  suppressing  such 
crimes  as  bigamy  and  adultery.  Dying  out  of  the  mercantile 
element  in  marriage  may  also  be  inferred.  After  wife-stealing 
came  wife-purchase;  and  then  followed  the  usages  which 
made,  and  continue  to  make,  consideratiofl^s  of  property  pre- 
dominate over  considerations  of  personal  preference.  Clearly, 
wife-purchase  and  husband-purchase  (which  exists  in  some 
serai-civilized  societies),  though  they  have  lost  their  original 
gross  forms,  persist  in  disguised  forms.  Already  some  dis- 
approval of  those  who  marry  for  money  or  position  is 
expressed;  and  this,  growing  sti'onger,  may  be  expected  to 
purify  the  monogamic  union  by  making  it  in  all  cases  real 
instead  of  being  in  many  cases  nominal 

As  monogamy  is  likely  to  be  raised  in  character  by  a 
public  sentiment  requiring  that  the  legal  bond  shall  not  be 
entered  into  unless  it  represents  the  natural  bond ;  so,  per- 
haps, it  may  be  that  maintenance  of  the  legal  bond  will  come  # 
to  be  held  improper  if  the  natural  bond  ceases.  Already 
increased  facilities  for  divorce  point  to  the  probability  that 
wliereas,  while  permanent  monogamy  was  being  evolved,  the 
union  by  law  (originally  the  act  of  purchase)  was  regarded  as 
the  essential  part  of  marriage  and  the  uni|bn  by  affection  as 
non-essential;  and  whereas  at  present  taB  union  by  law  is 
tliought  the  more  important  and  the  union  by  affection  the 
less  important;  there  will  come  a  time  when  the  union  by 
affection  will  be  held  of  primary  moment  and  the  union  by 
law  as  of  secondary  moment :  whence  reprobation  of  nlarital 
relations  in  which  the  union  by  affection  has  dissolved.  That 
this  conclusion  will  be  at  present  unacceptable  is  likely — I 
may  say,  certain.  In  passing  judgment  on  any  arrangement 
suggested  as  likely  to  arise  hereafter,  nearly  all  err  by 
considering  what  would  result  from  the  supposed  change 
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other  things  remainiiig  unchautjed.  But  other  things  tnost 
he  assumed  to  have  changed  pari  passiu  Tliose  higher  seod« 
ments  accompanying  union  of  the  sexea,  which  do  not  exist 
among  primitive  men,  and  were  leas  developed  in  early 
uropean  times  than  now  (as  is  shown  in  the  contrast 
el  ween  ancient  and  modern  literaturt^s),  may  be  expected 
to  develop  still  more  as  decline  of  militancy  and  growth  of 
industrialism  foster  altruism;  for  sympathy,  which  is  the 
root  of  altruism,  is  a  chief  eh^raent  in   these  sentiments, 

oreover,  with  an  increase  of  altruism  must  go  a  decrease  <»f 
lomestic  dissension.  Whence,  simultaneously,  a  strengthen* 
ing  of  the  moral  boiKl  and  a  weakening  of  the  forces  tending 
to  destroy  it  So  that  the  changes  which  may  further  facili- 
tate divorce  under  certain  conditions,  are  changes  which  will 
make  those  conditions  more  and  more  rai'e. 

There  may,  too,  be  anticipated  a  strengthening  of  that 
ancillary  bond  constituted  by  joint  interest  in  children.  In 
all  societies  this  is  an  important  factor,  w^hich  has  sometimes 
great  effect  among  even  rude  peoples.  Falkner  remarks  that 
though  the  Patagonian  marriages  *'  are  at  will,  yet  when  once 
the  pjirties  are  agreed,  and  have  childi^n,  they  seldom  fomnlrJ 
each  other,  even  in  extreme  old  age/'    And  this  '^    '  ^9 

become  more  eOicient  in  proportion   as  the  s  .nl 

cliUdren  becomes  greater  and  more  prolonged  j  us  we  have 
seen  that  it  does  with  prt>gi^ssiDg  civilizatioiii  and  will 
doubtless  continue  to  do. 

But  leaving  open  the  question  what  modifieations  af 
monogamy  conducing  to  increiise  of  real  coheaitin  mtber 
than  nominal  cohesion,  are  likely  to  arise,  there  i3  one  oon^ 
elusion  we  may  draw  with  certainty.  Eecumng  to  Um 
three  ends  to  be  subserved  in  the  order  of  their  in  -^M 

— welfare  of  species,  welfare  of  offspring,  welfare  of  j-v..,...^^ 
and  seeing  that  in  the  stages  now  reached  by  otviUidl 
peoples,  welfare  of  species  is  effectually  secured  in  so  Eifl 
as  maintenance  of  numbers  is  concerned;  tW  —•'•-••  t<B 
is  that  welfare  of  offspring  must  hereafter  a  ..m 
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course  of  domestic  evolution.  ^Societies  which  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  produce  in  due  abundance  individuals 
who,  relatively  to  the  requirements,  are  the  best  physically, 
morally,  and  intellectually,  must  become  the  predominant 
societies;  and  must  tend  through  the  quiet  process  of 
industrial  competition  to  replace  other  societies.  Conse- 
quently, marital  relations  which  favour  this  result  in  the 
greatest  degree,  must  spread;  while  the  prevailing  senti- 
ments and  ideas  must  become  so  moulded  into  harmony  with 
them  that  other  relations  will  be  condemned  as  immoral 

§  340.  If,  still  guiding  ourselves  by  observing  the  course 
of  past  evolution,  we  ask  what  changes  in  the  status  of  ' 
women  may  be  anticipated,  the  answer  must  be  that  a 
further  approach  towards  equality  of  position  between  the 
sexes  will  take  place.  With  decline  of  militancy  and  rise  . 
of  industrialism — with  decrease  of  compulsory  co-operation 
and  increase  of  voluntary  co-operation — with  strengthening 
sense  of  personal  rights  and  accompanying  sympathetic 
regard  for  the  personal  rights  of  others ;  must  go  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  political  and  domestic  disabilities  of  women,  until 
there  remain  only  such  as  differences  of  constitution  entaiL 

To  draw  inferences  more  specific  is  hazardous:  probabilities 
and  possibilities  only  can  be  indicated.  While  in  some  direc- 
tions the  emancipation  of  women  has  to  be  carried  further, 
we  may  suspect  that  in  other  directions  their  claims  have 
already  been  pushed  beyond  the  normal  limits.  If  from  that 
stage  of  primitive  degradation  in  which  they  were  habitually 
stolen,  bought  and  sold,  made  beasts  of  burden,  inherited  as 
property,  and  killed  at  will,  we  pass  to  the  stage  America  ."Mi 
shows  lis,  in  which  a  lady  wanting  a  seat/BtCTgg^at  a  gentle-      '^ 

i#«.jaiian  ofiniipvjng  one  un^l  he  surrenders  it,  and  then  takes  it  7^. 

N<^ithout   thanking  him;   we  may  infer   that   the   rhythm  ^ 
tracealJIe   throughout  all  changes   has   carried  this  to  an  T^ 
extreme  from  which  there  will  be  a  recoil    The  like  may 
be  said  of  some  other  cases :  what  were  originally  concessions 
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have  come  to  be  claimed  as  rights,  and  in  gaining  the  cTia 
t^r  of  assumed  rights,  have  lost  much  of  the  grace  they  ha4 
as  concessions.  Dtnibtless,  however,  there  will  remain  iu  the 
social  relations  of  meu  and  women,  not  only  observances  of  a 
kind  called  foi-th  by  sj^mpathy  of  the  strong  for  the  weak 
irrespective  of  sex,  and  still  more  called  forth  by  sympathy 
of  tlie  stronger  sex  for  the  weaker  sex ;  but  also  observances 
wliich  originate  in  the  wish,  not  consciously  formulatetl  but 
felt,  to  compensate  women  for  certain  disadvautjiges  entailed 
by  their  constitutions,  and  so  to  equalize  the  lives  of  th© 
sexes  as  far  as  possible. 

In  domestic  lite,  the  relative  position  of  women  will  doubt- 
less rise ;  but  it  seems  improbable  that  absolute  equality 
with  men  will  be  reached.  Legal  decisions  from  time  to 
time  demanded  by  marital  differences,  involving  the  question 
which  shall  yield,  are  not  likely  to  reverse  all  past  decisions. 
Evenly  though  law  may  balance  claims,  it  will,  as  the  least 
evil,  continue  to  give,  in  case  of  need,  supremacy  to  the  hus- 
band, as  being  the  more  judicially-minded-  And,  similarly, 
in  the  moral  relations  of  manied  life,  tlie  preponderance  of 
power,  resulting  from  greater  massiveness  of  nature,  must, 
however  unobtrusive  it  may  become,  continue  with  the  man*  J 

When  we  remember  that  up  from  the  lowest  savagery^ 
civilization  has.  among  other  results,  caused  an  increasing 
exemption  of  women  from  bread-winning  labour,  and  that  iu 
the  highest  societies  they  have  become  most  restricti^d  U> 
domestic  duties  and  the  rearing  of  cluldren;  we  niay  bo 
struck  by  the  anomaly  that  in  our  days  restriction  to  indoor 
occupations  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  grievance,  and  k 
claim  is  made  to  free  competition  with  men  in  all  out4lo<lf 
occupations.    This  anomaly  is  traceable    in    part    to    tho 
abnormal  excess  of  women;  and  obviously  r.  -*  *  -    *'  •'  --  7^ 
which  excludes  njany  women  from  those  u  m 

which  tliey  ai-e  dependent  on  men  for  subsistcDci!^  jnaUilM 
the  demand  for  freedom  to  pursue  i  1  '       ^  ^  ra,  ■ 

iindrunces  standing  in  their  way  I 
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abolished  must  be  admittecL  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
concluded  that  no  considerable  alteration  in  the  careers  of 
women  in  general,  can  be,  or  should  be,  so  produced;  and 
further,  that  any  extensive  change  in  the  education  of  women, 
made  with  the  view  of  fitting  them  for  businesses  and  pro- 
fessions, would  be  mischievous.  If  women  comprehended  all 
that  is  contained  in  the  domestic  sphere,  they  would  ask  no 
other.  If  they  could  see  everything  which  is  implied  in  the 
right  education  of  children,  to  a  full  conception  of  which  no 
man  has  yet  risen,  much  less  any  woman,  they  would  seek  no. 
higher  function,  ^r    1^*  1*  ^ 


That  in  time  to  come  the  political  statm  of  women  may  be 
raised  to  something  like  equality  with  that  of  men,  seems  a 
deduction  naturally  accompanying  the  preceding  ones.  But 
such  an  approximate  equalization,  normally  accompanying  a 
social  structure  of  the  completely  industrial  type,  is  not  a 
normal  accompaniment  of  social  types  still  partially  militant. 
Just  noting  that  giving  to  men  and  women  equal  amounts  of 
political  power,  while  the  political  responsibilities  entailed  by 
war  fell  on  men  only,  would  involve  a  serious  inequality,  and 
that  the  desired  equality  is  therefore  impracticable  while 
wars  continue ;  it  may  be  contended  that  though  the  posses- 
sion of  political  power  by  women  might  improve  a  society  in 
which  State-regulation  had  been  brought  within  the  limits 
proper  to  pure  industrialism,  it  would  injure  a  society  in 
which  State-regulation  has  the  wider  range  characterizing 
a  more  or  less  militant  type.  Several  influences  would  con- 
duce to  retrogression.  The  greater  respect  for  authority  and 
weaker  sentiment  of  individual  freedom  characterizing  the 
feminine  nature,  would  tend  towards  the  maintenance  and 
multiplication  of  restraints.  Eagerness  for  special  and  im- 
mediate results,  joined  with  inability  to  appreciate  general 
and  remote  results,  characterizing  the  majority  of  men  and 
still  more  characterizing  women,  would,  if  women  had  power, 
entail  increase  of  coercive  measures  for  achieving  present 
good,  at  the  cost  of  future  evil  caused  by  excess  of  controL' 
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But  there  is  a  more  direct  reason  for  anticipatiDg  miscliief 
from  the  exercise  of  political  power  by  women,  wliile  the 
industrial  form  of  political  regulation  is  incomplete.  We 
have  seen  that  the  welfare  of  a  society  requires  that  the 
ethics  of  the  Family  and  the  ethics  of  the  State  shall  be  kept 
distinct  Under  the  one  the  greatest  benefits  must  be  given 
where  the  merits  are  the  smallest ;  under  the  other  the  bene- 
fits must  be  proportioned  to  the  merits.  For  the  infant  un- 
qualified generosity;  for  the  adult  citizen  absolute  justice. 
Now  the  ethics  of  the  family  are  upheld  by  the  pareni 
instincts  and  sentiments,  which,  in  the  female,  are  qualifii 
in  a  smaller  degree  by  other  feelings  than  in  the  male. 
Already  these  emotions  proper  to  parenthood  as  they  exist 
in  men,  lead  them  to  carry  the  etliics  of  the  Family  into  the 
policy  of  the  State;  and  the  mischief  resulting  would  be 
increased  were  these  emotions  as  existing  in  women,  directly 
to  influence  that  policy.  The  progress  towards  justice  in 
social  arrangements  would  be  retarded;  and  demerit  would 
be  fostered  at  the  expense  of  merit  still  more  than  now. 

But  in  proportion  as  the  conceptions  of  pure  equity  be- 
come clearer — as  fast  as  the  Hgime  of  voluntary  co-operation 
develops  to  the  full  the  sentiment  of  personal  freedom,  with 
a  correlative  regard  for  the  like  freedom  of  others — as  fast  as 
there  is  approached  a  state  under  which  no  restrictions  on 
individual  liberty  will  be  tolerated,  save  those  which  the 
equal  liberties  of  fellow-citizens  entail^ — as  fast  as  ind 
trialism  evolves  its  appropiiate  political  agency,  which,  wh 
commissioned  to  maintain  equitable  relations  among  citixens, 
is  shorn  of  all  tliose  powers  of  further  regulation  diaractarit* 
ing  the  militant  type;  bo  fast  may  the  extension  of  political 
power  to  women  go  on  without  evih  The  moral  ovolutioQ 
which  leads  to  concession  of  it,  will  he  the  sni 
lution  wluch  render's  it  harmless  and  probably 


§  341,  No  very  specific  conclusions  are  to  hv.  dtawu  w- 
specting  future  change  m  tl\e  Uatus  of  children. 
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While  an  average  increase  of  juvenile  freedom  may  be 
anticipated,  we  may  suspect  that  in  some  cases  the  increase 
has  already  gone  too  far.     I  refer  to  the   United   States. 
Besides  often  unduly  subordinating  the  lives  of  adults,  the 
independence  there  allowed  to  the  young,  appears  to  have 
the  effect  of  bringing  them  forward  prematurely,  giving 
them  too  early  the  excitements  proper  to  maturity,  and  so 
tending  to  exhaust  the  interests  of  life  before  it  is  half  spent   • 
Such  regulation  of  chQdhood  as  conduces  to  full  utilization  \ 
of  childish  activities  and  pleasures  before  the  activities  and  f 
pleasures  of  manhood  and  womanhood  are  entered  upon,  \ 
is  better  for  offspring  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  better  \ 
for  parents. 

How  far  is  parental  authority  to  go  ?  and  at  what  point 
shall  political  authority  check  it?  are  questions  to  be 
answered  in  no  satisfactory  way.  Already  I  have  given 
reasons  for  thinking  that  the  powers  and  functions  of 
parents  have  been  too  far  assumed  by  the  State;  and  that 
probably  a  re-integration  of  the  family  will  follow  its  present 
undue  disintegration.  Still  there  remain  the  theoretical 
difficulties  of  deciding  how  far  the  powers  of  parents  over 
children  may  be  carried;  to  what  extent  disregard  of 
parental  responsibilities  is  to  be  tolerated;  when  does  the 
child  cease  to  be  a  unit  of  the  family  and  become  a  unit 
of  the  State.  Practically,  however,  these  questions  will  need 
no  solving ;  since  the  same  changes  of  character  which  bring 
about  the  highest  form  of  family,  will  almost  imiversally 
prevent  the  rise  of  those  conflicts  between  authorities  and 
between  obligations,  which  habitually  result  from  characters 
of  lower  types  belonging  to  lower  societies. 

Moreover,  there  always  remains  a  security.  Whatever 
conduces  to  the  highest  welfare  of  offspring  must  more  and 
more  establish  itself ;  since  children  of  inferior  parents  reared 
in  inferior  ways,  will  ever  be  replaced  by  children  of  better 
parents  reared  in  better  ways.  As  lower  creatures  at  large 
have  been  preserved  and  advanced   through   the    instru- 
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inentality  of  parental  instincts;  and  aa  in  the  course 
human  evolution  the  domeatic  relations  originating  from 
the  need  for  prolongi^d  care  of  of&pring  have  been  assuming 
higher  forms;  and  as  tlie  care  taken  of  offspring  bas  been 
becoming  greater  and  more  eudnring;  we  need  not  doubt 
that  in  tlie  future,  along  with  the  more  altruistic  nature 
accompan^dng  a  higher  social  type,  tliere  will  come  relations 
of  parents  and  children  needing  no  external  control  to  ensure 
their  well-working. 


§  342.  One  further  possibility  of  domestic  evolution  re- 
mains. The  last  to  show  itaelf  among  the  bonds  which  hold 
the  family  together — the  care  of  parents  by  offsprings — is  the 
one  which  has  most  room  for  increase.  Absent  among 
brutes^  small  among  primitive  men,  considerable  among 
the  partially  civilized,  and  tolerably  strong  among  the  best 
of  those  ai'ound  us,  filial  affection  is  a  feeling  that  admits  of 
much  further  growth ;  and  this  m  needed  to  make  the  cycle 
of  domestic  lite  complete.  At  present  the  latter  days  of  the 
I  old  whose  married  children  live  away  from  them,  are  mad© 
Ireary  by  the  lack  of  those  pleasures  yielded  by  the  constant 
society  of  descendants ;  but  a  time  may  be  expected  when 
this  evil  will  be  met  by  an  attachment  of  adults  to  their 
aged  parents,  which,  if  not  as  strong  as  that  of  parents  to 
children,  approaches  it  in  strength, 

Further  development  in  this  direction  will  not,  however, 
occur  under  social  arrangements  which  partially  absolve 
parents  from  the  care  of  offspring.  A  stronger  affection  to 
be  lUsplayed  by  child  for  parent  in  later  life,  must  be  estab- 
lished by  a  closer  intimacy  between  parent  and  child  in 
early  life.  No  such  higher  stage  is  to  be  reached  by  walking 
in  the  ways  followed  by  the  Chinese  for  these  two  thousand 
years.  We  shall  not  rise  to  it  by  imitating,  even  partiiillyp 
the  sanguinary  Mexicans,  whose  children  at  the  age  of  four, 
or  sometimes  later,  were  delivered  over  to  be  educated  by 
tJie  priests.     Family-feeling  will  not  be  improved   by  ap- 
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preaching  towards  the  arrangemcDts  of  the  Koossa-Kaffirs, 
among  whom  "all  children  above  ten  or  eleven  years  old 
are  publicly  instructed  under  the  inspection  of  the  chief." 
This  latest  of  the  domestic  afiectioiis  will  not  be  fostered  by 
retrograding  towards  customs  like  those  of  the  Andamanese, 
and,  as  early  as  possible,  changing  the  child  of  the  family 
into  the  child  of  the  tribe.  Contrariwise,  such  a  progress 
will  be  achieved  only  in  proportion  as  mental  and  physical 
culture  are  carried  on  by  parents  to  an  extent  now  rarely 
attempted.  When  the  minds  of  children  are  no  longer 
stimted  and  deformed  by  the  mechanical  lessons  of  stupid 
teachers — when  instruction,  instead  of  giving  mutual  pain 
gives  mutual  pleasure,  by  ministering  in  proper  order  to 
faculties  which  are  eager  to  appropriate  fit  conceptions 
presented  in  fit  forms — when  among  adults  wide-spread 
knowledge  ia  joined  with  rational  ideas  of  teaching,  at  the 
same  time  that  in  the  young  there  is  an  easy  unfolding  of 
the  mind  such  as  is  even  now  shown  by  exceptional  facility 
of  acquisition — when  the  earlier  stages  of  education  passed 
through  in  the  domestic  circle  have  come  to  yield,  as  they 
will  in  ways  scarcely  dreamed  of  at  present,  daily  occasions 
for  the  strengthening  of  sympathy,  intellectual  and  moral, 
then  will  the  latter  days  of  life  be  smoothed  by  a  greater 
filial  care,  reciprocating  the  greater  parental  care  bestowed  in 
earlier  life. 
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rUETHEE  ILLUSTEATIONS  OF  PEIMITIVE  THOUGHT. 

[To  avoid  over-hurdening  the  text  toith  iUustrcUions — even  now^ 
paihaps,  too  numerotis — I  suppressed  many  that  I  might  have  added: 
sows  because  they  seemed  superfluous ;  some  because  they  were  too 
long.  Partly  to  give  the  more  striking  of  these^  I  make  this  Appen* 
dix ;  but  chiefly  to  add  evidence  whi<^  has  since  come  to  lights 
verifying  certain  of  the  conclusions  not  adequately  supported. 

The  foregoing  paragraph  stands  as  it  did  in  the  first  edition, 
I  have  now  to  add  thai  in  this  revised  third  edition^  I  have  largely 
increased  this  Appendix  by  including  many  further  illustrations 
which  reading  a/na  inquiry  have  brought  to  m,y  knowledge.  Joined 
with  thosebef ore  given,  these  additional  illustratiansy  as  now  arranged^ 
form  so  coherent  a  body  of  evidence,  that  even  by  themselves  they 
would  go  fa/r  to  establish  the  general  doctrine  set  forth  in  the  pre- 
ceding  volume.^ 

Primitive  Credulity, — In  the  genesis  of  superstitions,  a  factor 
difficult  to  appreciate  sufficiently,  is  the  unquestioning  faith  with 
which  statements  are  accepted.     Here  are  some  cases. 

Of  the  Coast  Negroes,  Winterbottom  says  (vol.  i,  p.  255) — 
"  So  stronglj  are  thej  persuaded  of  the  efficapy  of  these  means  of  protec- 
tion [amulets,  etc.],  that  an  African,  a  man  of  yerj  saperior  mind,  offered  to 
allow  a  friend  of  mine,  whose  accuracy  he  had  just  heen  praising,  to  fire  at 
him  with  a  pistol,  charged  with  ball.*' 

Laird  and  Oldfield  tell  us  of  the  Inland  Negroes  (vol.  ii, 
pp.  10,  11),  that  a  Nuffi  woman — 

'*  imagined  that  she  possessed  a  maghony  (charm),  which  rendered  her  inyul- 
nerable  to  all  edge  tools  and  cutting  instruments.  So  positive  and  conyinced 
was  she  of  the  efficacy  of  her  charm,  that  she  yoluntarUy  assented  to  hold 
lier  leg  while  some  person  should  strike  it  with  an  axe.  The  kingr  (or  chief) 
of  her  town,  on  hearins  this,  determined  to  try  the  power  of  her  chann, 
and  desired  a  man  to  take  an  axe,  and  see  whether  this  wonderful  maghony 
would  protect  her  from  its  effects.  .  .  .  Her  leer  was  laid  upon  a  block,  and 
a  powerful  blow  given  below  the  knee.  ...  To  the  poor  woman's  great 
horror  and  the  terror  of  all  present,  her  leg  flew  to  the  other  side  of  the 
room." 

To  this  absolute  lOonfidence  in  dogmas  impressed  by  seniors 
daring  early  life,  must  be  ascribed  the  readinesB  with  which 
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litteticlants,  wives,  and  cTen  friends,  kill  tl^emaelvea  at  a  faneral 
liat  they  may  join  the  deceased  in  the  other  world.  The  iiietance 
named  by  Bancroft  (vol,  i»  p*  288)  of  the  Walla  Walla  chieftain 
who  '* caused  himself  to  bo  buried  alive  in  the  grave  with  the 
last  of  his  five  sons,"  reminding  ua  of  the  Fijians  and  Tanneae 
who  go  cheerfully  to  their  voluntary  deaths,  vividly  Illustrates 
this  trait  which  makes  monsti-ous  creeds  possible. 

No  evidence  shakes  such  beliefs.  Disproofs  are  evaded  by 
asserting  beliefs  equally  absurd.  Speaking  of  a  distiint  stnmp 
mistaken  for  a  man,  an  Australian  said  to  Mr.  Cameron — 
**  That  fellow  was  a  gumat<:h  [ghost],  only  when  you  came  up 
he  made  himself  like  a  stump  ''  (^ArUhropoL  Inst.  Jour,^  toL  jur, 
p.  36:^), 

Kaiural  Illusions, — In  §  53,  I  argued  that  these  probably  mid 
in  strengthening  those  conceptions  of  things  which  the  prioflM 
tive  man  forms*     How  they   thus    play  a   part  is  shown  t^^|' 
Vdmbery's  Sketchet  of  Central  Asia^  pp.  72,  73 : —  ' 

"  Ai  we  were  crossing  the  bifyh  nlateau  of  Knilaii  Kir,  which  taraa  pwt  of 
I7«tjortf  running  towarda  thenorfch-eaflt,  the  homon  was  often  adorned  with 
tho  moat  beautiful  f  ato  Morgana.  This  pbeDomenon  \b  undoubtedly  to  b« 
ecen  in  the  greatest  perfection  in  the  hot,  but  dry,  atmosphere  of  the  deaerte 
of  Central  Asia,  and  alforda  the  most  splendid  optical  lUusions  which  one  oui 
imagine.  I  was  always  enchanted  with  these  pictures  of  cities,  towers,  and 
eastJes  daueiog  in  the  air,  of  rast  cararans,  horsemen  engaged  in  combat^  and 
individual  gigantic  forms  which  continuallj  diaappeared  from  one  [daee  tO 
reappear  in  another.  As  for  my  nomad  eompamooa,  they  regarded  the  ndch- 
bourhoocis  where  these  phenomena  are  observed  with  no  fittle  awe.  Accordine 
to  their  opinion  these  are  ghosts  of  men  and  cities  which  fomMrly  f^^ 
there,  and  now  at  certain  times  roll  about  in  the  air." 

This  account  recalls  the  descriptions  given  by  the  nncuUnred 
among  ourselves  of  the  northern  aurora:  similarly  showing,  na 
itdoe^,  that  an  excited  imag'ination  given  definitenci^  t4)  indefinite 
forms;  for  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  in  the  reroot'*  r,...^,.^,,, 
indicated  by  Vdmbery,  there  can  have  been  any  such  ?  .% 

Fata  Morgana  derived  from  an  actual  city.  Among  onrHfiyua, 
especially  in  troubled  times,  unusual  displays  of  the  Aurora 
Borealis  are  described  by  superstitious  people  as  the  c^n0ieta  of 
Armica  in  the  heavens. 

Not  only  has  hypothesis  an  effect  conspicuous  to  all  in 
Terting  judgment,  but  it  has  an  effect,  less  maniff'pt  bnt 
decided,  in  perverting  perception.     Elsewhere  I  li 
amples  of  this  effect  {E$says,  first  series,  original  eu 
aud  doubtless  they  have  been  observed  by  many.     li  hyj 
thus   perturbs    perception  during  states  of   niPTitiil    cain 
more  does  it  perturb  it  during  states  of  mr  len 

especially  those   produced   by  fear.      The   f:  '^K^ 

proceeding  either  from  within  or  from  withoQti  thoa  imc 
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^B  itself  so  stroRgly  on  the  mind  thai  true  perception  Wcomcs 
^P  Bcarcelj  poasible*  It  needs  but  to  remember  that  recognitioTi  of 
'  a  thing  as  such  or  such,  is  a  mental  act  in  which  imagination 
alwajB  plays  a  large  part,  by  adding  to  the  mere  visual  im- 
presfiions  those  many  ideas  which  constitute  a  conception  of  the 
thing  giving  the  impressions,  to  see  that  when,  in  a  state  of 
fright,  imagination  is  put  on  a  wrong  track,  association  readily 
furnieshes  all  those  attributes  which  are  needful  to  fill  up  the 
;,  frame  work  which  the  appearance  yields ;  and  consciousness  onco 
'  filled  with  the  alarming  conception,  can  with  difficulty  be  brought 
back  to  that  relatively  passive  st^vte  required  for  receiving  the 
actual  impressions,  and  rightly  interpreting  them. 

Henoe  where  there  exists  that  primitive  credulity  exemplified 

above,  the  rectifying  of  a  perception  thus  distorted  by  iroagina- 

ftion  cannot  be  expected.     Aiinds  having  those  traits  set  forth  in 

the  chapter  entitled  "  The  Primitive  Man,  Intellectual  " — minds 

which  have  had  no  culture  giving  them  tendencies  towards  criti- 

Lcism  and  scepticism — minds  which  have  no  notion  of  a  natural 

[order,  of  law,  of  cause  ;  are  minds  which  can  make  no  resistance 

tio  any  suggested  idea  or  interpretation.     There  is  no  organized 

[experience  to  produce  hesitation.     There  is  no  doubt  taking  the 

Ithape — **  This    cannot    he,"    or — **That    is  impossible.**    Con- 

LBeqnently,  a  fancy  once  having  got  possession,  retains  possession, 

[ftud   becomes  an  accepted   fact.     If  we  always   carry  with  ns 

[the  remembrance  of  this  attitude  of  mind,  we  shall  see  how 

jipparently   reasonable   to   savages  are  ezplauations  of   things 

IWhich  they  make. 

Some  Early  TnterpretaHom, — If  we  set  ont  with  the  truth 
that  the  laws  of  mind  are  the  same  throughout  the  animal  king- 
dom, we  shall  see  that  from  the  behaviour  of  animals  in  presence 
if  unfamiliar  phenomena,  we  may  obtain  some  clue  to  the  inter- 
pretations which  primitive  men  make  of  such  phenomena.  A 
brute,  even  of  great  power  and  courage,  betrays  alarm  in  presence 
of  a  moving  object  the  like  of  which  it  has  never  seen  before. 
The  assertion  that  a  tiger  has  been  known  to  show  fear  of  a 
mouse  in  his  cage,  is  made  more  oredihle  thau  it  would  else  be 
by  watching  a  dog  when  there  is  placed  before  him  some  such 
creature  as  a  small  crab.  Dread  of  the  unknown  appears  to 
be  a  universal  emotion— even  when  the  unknown  is  not  at  all 

I'tentous  in  character. 

Stranger  and  enemy  are  almost  synonymona  in  the  minds  of 
tes  and  of  primitive  men.  By  inherited  effects  of  expe- 
Ttences  the  connexion  of  ideas  has  been  made  organic ;  as  an 
infant  in  arms  shows  ns  when  an  unfamiliar  face  makes  it  cry, 
thongh  in  its  own  life  no  evil  baa  ever  followed  the  sight  of  an 
^,a^^:\u^  *«««      While  **  familiarity  breeds  contempt"  — *-  **' 
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the  Taat  or  of  ihe  powerfcil,  mnnsTiatness  breeds  fear  ertn  of 
that  which  is  relatively  small  or  feeble. 

On  the  OHO  hand,  ihen,  a  periodic  event  which  is  inirinsi' 
caller  very  imposing,  excites  but  little  attention  if  no  miischief 
ban  ever  been  joined  with  it;  while»  on  the  other  hand,  an 
event  not  intrirteicallv  imposing,  if  it  hajs  never  before  been 
witnOHsed,  and  e^peeiallj  if  it  seems  to  show  the  spontaneity' 
indicative  of  life,  arouses  a  sense  of  insecurity.  As  was  shown 
in  Chapter  IX  of  Part  I»  it  is  by  the  spoatantiity  of  their 
acts  that  li^'ing  objects  are  conspicnonsly  distingnished  from 
dead  objects ;  and  hence  this  trait  becomes  the  sign  of  an  ability 
to  do  various  things  besides  that  which  is  witnessed — to  dO| 
thei^fore,  something  which  may  prove  injurious  or  fatal* 

Carrying  with  us  this  conception  of  the  attitude  common  to 
animal  intelligence  and  nninstructed  human  intelligence,  we 
shall  SCO  why  certain  regularly  recurring  phenomena  of  an 
astonishing  kind,  such  as  the  daily  appearance  and  disappear- 
ance of  the  Snn^  excite  in  the  primitive  man  neither  surprise  nor 
speculation;  at  the  same  time  that  a  phenomenon  which  nnei- 
peeiedly  breaks  the  ordinary  course  of  things  by  a  sound  or 
motion,  produces  dismay,  followed  by  some  vague  suggestion  of 
an  agent:  the  agent  thought  of  being  one  having  some  likeness 
to  agents  disclosed  by  past  experiences.  Hence  the  tendency 
to  ascribe  any  irregularly  recurring  phenomenon  to  a  living 
creature  (the  actions  of  living  creatures  being  irregular),  and, 
primarily,  to  a  living  creature  differing  in  the  l*^ost  degree 
possible  from  living  creatures  of  known  kinds.  Observe  some 
samples  of  these  early  interpretations.  Of  a  place  in  ihe 
Chippeway  country,  Catlin  says^ 

**  Near  thia  ipot,  niso,  on  a  high  mound^  is  the  '  Thitnder*s  nftl*  (nid^dm* 
tonnere),  where  '&Ycrj  atnall  hird  sits  upon  hi^r  cega  during  fuir  t»x*niher, 
RTid  the  eki'"  ^^f^  »^^t^h  with  bolta  of  thunder  nt  the  npproftrh  of  »  otona, 
U'hioh  IB  o*  ^  the  hatohiog  of  ber  brood  I '  **    (fico.  Cntlin,  lU^winB' 

tiQiUt  0ic.,  4;  f-h  Am^ric^m  IndianSj  voL  u,  p.  164,) 

Of  an  allied  race,  the  Ojibways,  we  read  t — 

"No  one  ^eonied  f  -  noiagh  to  diseorer  the  reaort  of    '  ?.t 

birds,  which   urero  c\  ttn'-kttff  (Thunders).*'  ...   ''  I  li 

are  seldom  seen,  but  u*^  i  ...ii  }u*ard  in  the  eki6«,  wherf  *^  r 

thitn  ihej  onoe  did,  *  •  ♦  Thcj  wink,  nod  the  fire  flashes  1 
(O.  Copwav,  The  Traditional  IlUtor^  and  Characteristic 
Ojihwnjf  Nation,  pp.  110,  113.) 

So,  too,  concerning  the  Western   Indians  of  North  Americ 
^[r.  H«  A.  Boiler  t^lla  us  that  his  cximpauion,  '*  the  Bob-tail- 

Wolf  '*— 

**  said  that  thero  was,  lu^ h  in  ur,  far  out  of  sight,  4^in|e  continually  and 

r  '1*  terrible  site.  .  .  .  He  flaps  bis  wti^gs,  and  loi^ ' 

}  I  Ue  pnurio  j  tv bea  be  winki  bu  eye«^  it  bgbte 
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Bj  a  distant  nnallied  people,  tbe  Karens,  the  cause  of  storms 
is  said  to  be  an  animal  **with  bat-like  wings."  "When  it 
ntters  its  voice,  it  thnnders,  and  when  it  flaps  its  wings,  fire 
is  produced,  and  it  lightens/'  (Mason,  Jour.  Asiatic  8ocj/, 
Bengal^  xxxiv,  Part  2,  p.  217.) 

Now  a  thunderstorm  being  one  of  those  incidents  cha- 
racterized hy  an  apparent  spontaneity  suggestive  of  living 
agency,  the  question  which  naturally  arises  is — "What  is  the 
living  agent  r  "  The  sky  is  the  region  in  which  this  sudden 
action  is  witnessed.  The  living  agent  ia  therefoi*e  inferred  to 
be  some  creature  which  frequents  the  sky — a  flying  creature, 
bird-like  or  bat-like.  Here  let  us  note  two  things.  First  there 
is  formed  in  the  mind  a  simple  association  between  this  incident 
which  by  its  character  suggests  living  agency,  and  a  living  agent 
such  as  is  commonly  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  its  occurrence. 
Second,  the  conceived  agent  is  not  of  the  kind  we  call  super- 
natural— does  not  belong  to  a  supposed  spiritual  world ;  but  is  a 
purely  natural  agent.  And  the  obvious  coarse  of  thought  is  one 
that  brings  the  actions  observed  into  the  same  category  with 
the  actions  of  the  living  creatures  supposed  to  be  instrumental : 
wind  being  ascribed  to  the  flapping  of  wings,  sound  to  this 
cause  or  to  a  voice,  and  lightning  to  the  flashing  of  eyes. 

In  a  different  though  allied  class,  stand  the  interpretations  of 
eclipses.  Among  uncultured  peoples,  animals  are  generally  the 
assigned  agents ;  and  thongh  they  are  not  flying  animals,  yet 
they  are  animals  supposed  to  be  in  the  heavens.  Kemembering 
that  various  savages,  as  instance  the  Esquimaux,  believe  beasts 
as  well  as  men  have  access  to  the  sky  from  the  mountain-tops — 
remembering  the  Cahroc  story  given  in  §  189,  of  the  coyote 
who  thus  got  among  the  stars ;  we  may  see  how  it  happens  that 
when  imagining  some  living  agent  which  produces  this  sudden 
change  in  the  Sun  by  taking  out  a  piece  from  his  side,  savages 
should  think  of  a  beast  as  the  cause.  Naturally  enough  **  the 
Esthonians  say  the  sun  or  moon  *is  being  eaten*"  (Grimm, 
Teutonic  Myth.,  vol.  ii,  p.  707)  ;  since  the  being  eaten  accounts 
alike  for  the  gradual  disappearance,  and  for  the  sharp  outline  of 
the  increasing  gap  made.  We  find  kindred  interpretations  in 
many  places.  By  the  Guaranis  "eclipses  were  held  to  be 
occasioned  by  a  jaguar  and  a  great  dog,  who  pursued  the  sun 
and  moon  to  devour  them  '*  (Southey,  History  of  Brazil,  vol.  ii, 
pp.  371-2).  The  Norse  mythology  tells  of  "  M^nagarmr  (moon- 
dog)  ;  '*  and  on  the  occasion  of  an  eclipse  the  Norse  "  fancied 
the  monster  had  already  got  a  part  of  the  shining  orb  between 
his  jaws "  (Grimm,  Teutonic  Myth,,  vol.  ii,  p.  706).  We  read 
of  the  remote  Chiquitos  of  South  America,  that  "  during  an 
eclipse  [of  the  moon]  they  shoot  arrows  upward,  and  cry  luoud 
to  drive  away  the  dogs,  who,  they  believe,  hunt  her  ibx^x^^ 
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heaven ;  and  wBen  they  overtake  ber,  the  darktiefis  of  tli©  orli^ 
cauBed  by  the  blood  which  rung  from  her  watinda**  (Soothe 
History  of  Urazilt  vol,  i,  p.  335).     Evidently,  then,  tbie  explana- 
tion arises  naturally  in  primitive  minds*     The  kindred,  and  y« 
different,  explanation  of  the  Kootka- Sound  people,  who>  on  tf 
occasion  of  an  eclipse  **  pointed  to  the  moon,  and  said  that ' 
groat    cod-fish   was   endeavouring   to   swallow   her"    (Jewitt, 
Nairative   of   Captivity   among   the    8<iva(jet  of  Noot^a    Sound 
p.  165),  and  the  8iniilar  belief  currt-nt  among  the  Arabs,  tfii 
a  hngo   fish   pursues  the  planet  which  is  eclipsed   (Kicbuhi 
Vemripttan  de  VArahxe^  p.  lOtI),  may  possibly  result  from  tb 
conception  of  i^-aters  above  the  firmament  in  which  g^reat  fis 
reside.     But,  in  any  case,  we  see  in  these  interpretations,  as  f 
those  of  thandersiorms,  that  there  is  as  near  an  assimilation  i 
may   be  to  the  natunil   fictions  of  natural  agents.     TIjot© 
neither  any  thought  of  a  deity  as  tho  cauBep  nor  of  anything  i 
be  classed  as  spiritual  power. 

Take  next  tbe  interpretations  pven  in  different  places  i 
earthquakes.    KiBmpfer  says  the  Japanese  **  are  of  opinion,  tl^ 
the  canso  of   earthquakes  is   a  liuge  whale's  creeping  unde 
ground '*  (Ilistort/  of  Japan^  Finherion's    Voifages^  voL  vii,  pj 
684-5),     Now  whether  or  not  it  is  true  that,  as   Dr.   Tyla 
suggests,   the    finding    of    large    fossil    bones,    implying    ill 
occasional  presence  of  great  animals  nndergronnd,  led  to  tbi 
iutvci^pretation,  and   similarly  in    Siberia^  led  to   the  interpr 
tation  of  earthquakes  as  due  to  motions  of  underground  man 
moths — creatures  whose  bones,  and  even  undecayed  bodies,  ar 
found  imbedded  in.  ice  below   the  surface;  it  is  clear  that  the 
same  mode  of  thought  is  exhibited.    This  sudden  and  seeminglj 
spontaneous  motion  of  the  Earth  is  ascribed  to  an  agent  of  tS 
class  w^hich  habitually  exhibits  sndden  spontaneous  motions-* 
an  animal.    And  the  question — What  animal  ?  being  raised, 
conclusion  is  that  it  must   be  an  animal  whicb  exists  down 
below.    Explanations  elsewhere  given  betray  like  tiwns  of  ideas. 
Bancroft  says  **  the  Southem  Californians  believed  that  w*hfl 
the  Creator  made  the  world  ho  tiated  it  on  the  back  of  sev^ 
giants,   Tvhose  movements  •  *  .  caused,  earthquakes'*    (^aijl 
Ea^^e*  of  the  Pacific    States,  voL  iii,  p.  122).      As    given 
John  Bell,  a  conception  of  the  Lamas  was  that  the  E:a-tb  : 
on  a  golden  frog;  "and  whenever  this   prodigious  frog 
occasion  to  scratch  its  head,  or  streteb  out  its  foot,  that 
of  the  earth  immediately  above  was  shaken  *'  (A  Journey 
8L  Feterthurtjh  to  Ft  J:  in  in  the  t/ear  1719,     Ftnherton**  ^^y^ffi 
vol.  vii,  p.  36*j).     So,  too,  by  the  Norse  belief  that  earthquals 
are    caused    *'by   tho    struggles    of    chained    Loki "    (Grim^ 
Teidonic  Myth*^  vob  ii,  p.  81G) ;  as  well  as  by  the  Fijian  bel^ 
that  when  Dcngeh  **  turns  aboat  or  trembles  in  his  cave 
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Ttli  gLakes  atid  quakes  ercoerlingly  **  {LoJoma^  or  Two  Years 
Cannibal'land^  by  H.  Britton,  p.  lDo-6) ;  we  are  sHowu  that  the 
bypothesia  is  o£  tbe  nnturalistic  clasa  rather  than  of  the  super- 
natiinilistic  class.     The  effect  is  ascribed  to  a  living  agent  con- 
ceived as  existing  where  the  effect  is  produced,  and  operating 
after  the  same  mechanical  manner  with  known  living  agents, 
'"he  only  case  I  have  met  with  in  which  agency  of  this  kind  is 
lofc  assigned^  serves  etill  better  to  show  that  the  phenomenon 
is  classed   vrifch  known   natural  phenomena.     Concerning  the 
Esquimaux  interpretation  of  earthquakes,  Crantz  says — ^"  they 
agine  that  the  globe  of  the  earth  rests  upon  pillars,  which  are 
w  mouldering  away  by  age,  so  tbat  they  frequently  crack  " 
[History  of  Greenland ,  i,  211). 

From  earthquakes  we  may  pass  to  voleanTC  emptionii  without 
finding  any  wider  divergence  from  this  form  of  explanation 
tban  is  to  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  appearances, 
wo  low  races,  remote  in  habitat  and  type>  yield  illustrations. 
North  America  ^*  the  Koniagas,  for  example,  held  that  the 
iraters  of  Alaska  were  inhabited  by  beings  mightier  than  men, 
►nd  that  these  sent  forth  fire  and  smoko  when  they  heated 
heir  sweat-houses,  or  cooked  their  food'*  (Bancroft,  Native 
act'Sf  e/c,  Tol.  iii,  p.  122).  And  among  the aborigioes  of  Westem 
ustralia,  it  is  a  tradition  that  **  *once  on  a  time,  the  In-gnas, 
lio  live  underground,  being  very  sulky,  to  spit©  the  poor 
lack  fellows,  who  seem  to  have  the  good- will  of  no  oue,  made 
reat  fires  and  threw  up  red-hot  stones,  fire,  etc.,  and  thus 
rned  the  whole  of  that  country***  (The  Aborigines  of  Atts- 
ralia,  A.  Oldfiuld,  in  Tr.  Eth.  iSoey.,  N.S,,  voL  iii,  p.  232). 
The  only  noteworthy  nnlikcness  here,  is  that  beings  of  the 
buman  typo  are  assumed :  probably  for  the  reason  that  thoy  are 
Ihe  only  known  kinds  of  beings  who  can  produce  fii^o  or  make 
se  of  itm 
For  collecting  together  these  interpretationi  of  thnnder- 
fitorms,  eclipses,  earthquakes,  and  eruptions,  my  motive  has  been 
to  show  that  in  primitive  thought,  events  which  are  of  irregular 
occurrence,  and  by  this,  as  well  as  by  their  appai-ent  spontaneity, 

Ifiuggeat  living  agents,  are  ascribed  to  living  agents  deviating  aa 
little  fi-om  ordinary  ones  as  may  be ;  and  are  devoid  of  anything 
|tk©  religious  idea  or  sentiment.  The  beliefs  held  concerning 
itheso  events  yield  no  signs  of  that  Nature- worship  supposed 
1^  be  innate  in  the  uncivilized;  though  the  portentousness  of 
Ihe  ©ventft  might  be  expected  to  arouse  it,  did  it  exist.  Nor 
do  they  betray  t}je  conception  of  one  ov  many  invisible 
,  powers  of  the  kind  called  supernatural  among  advanced  peoples. 
■B!' hough  wo  carelessly  group  together  all  absurd  ideas  of  savages 
^^piador  the  general  name  of  superstitions,  yet,  as  we  here  see, 
■      tiiere  is  a  significant  dtstinction  between  these  which  show  no 
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recognition  of  alleged  Bmritdfil  beings  and  those  in  which  sucli 
recognition  is  shown,  Bafc  now,  how  does  thero  result  tmnsi- 
tion  from  thy  one  to  the  other  ?  Some  interpretations  of  inter- 
mediat-o  kinds  will  prepare  the  way  for  an  answer. 

The  ancient  Peruviana  fiuicied  Thnndor  *Vto  bee  a  mAn  in 

heaven,  with  a  sling  and  a  macCp  and  that  it  is  in  hia  power  to 

cause  raine,  haile,  thunder  **  {J09.  ds  Aco^ta^  vol.  ii,  p.  304).     In 

Samoa  "the  chiefs  were  supposed  to  go  to  the  heavens  and  send 

down  lightnirig,  thunder,  and  rain"  (Turner,  Samoa  a  Hnndrfd 

Years  Ago,  p*  277).     And  describing  the  beliefs  of  the  Veddahs 

(whose  gods  ai-e  the  ghosts  of  relatives),  Bailey^  writes: — *' Of 

thnnder  thcj  saj  'a  spirit  or  a  god  has  cried  out**'  (Tram. 

1*1  th.  Boey.  Lon,^  N.S,,  ii,  p,  302,  and  note  §),     In  these  cases, 

then,  the  living  agent  conceived  is  a  man  who  either  retains  in 

j  the  heavens  his  original  character,  or  is  in  some  way  trans- 

figni^d.      Concemiog  eclipses  we  read  that  **  the  Tlascaltecs, 

I  regarding  the  Biin  and  the  moon  as  hnsband  and  wife,  believed 

©cGpses  to  be  domestic  qaarrols*'  (Bancroft,  NoMve  Bacm^  etc, 

voh   iii,    p.    111).      Marsden    says   of    the    Snraatrans,    that 

"daring  an  eclipse  they  made  a  lond  noise  with  sounding  in- 

BfruTjR^nts,  t'ti  prevent  one  luminary  from  devouring  the  other** 

{RUtonj  of  Stiinatra,  p.  194).     And  then  among  tbo  Polynesians, 

*fiome   imagined  that  on  an  eclipse,  the  sun  and  moon  were 

'  swallowed    by  the    god  which  they   had  by   neglect   offooded. 

Liberal  presents  were  offered,  which  were  supposed  to   induce 

the  god  to  abate  his  angur,  and  eject  the  lamtnaries  of  day  and 

Lliight  from  his  stomach"  (ElliSi  Polynesian  Bestarche^f^  1859, 

[irol,  i,  pp.  331-2). 

Here  then,  while  the  appeamnces  are  explained  as  caused 
hy  unknown  living  beings  acting  in  ways  allied  to  those  of 
known  living  beings,  we  have,  in  the  introduction  here  of  a 
transfigured  man,  and  thei'e  of  a  god,  as  instrumental,  a  recourse 
to  explanations  no  longer  of  the  purely  natural  kind. 

Whence  comes  this  new  order  of  supposed  beings?     How 

does  there  arise  in  men's  minds  the  idea  of  a  species  of  animate 

ower  unlike   tho  animate   powers  they  see  around    them  in 

easts   and   men  P      What    originates  the    conception  of   this 

penmtnml  agency  which,  once  adoptM,  develoj^s  so  largely 

^•irly   to  exclude   all  other   agency?      There  is   a  simplo 

inswei.     By  transition  fi'om  the  dream  to  the  ghost,  and  from 

the   ghost   to  the  god,  there  is  reached  a  conceived   kind  of 

capable   of   indefinite   expansion   and   admitting    of    all 

iJwMents  I  and  hence  serving  for  explanations  of  B\evj  kind, 

Confitiion  of  Dreams  with  ItcnJitU^M  during  Childhood. — Ooeil- 
Bionally  we  hear  it  remarked  of   dreams    that   their   seeming 
tuality  affected  the  feelings  for  some  time  after  awaking:  ttn 
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npression  Ifke  tlmf,  Eny^  of  escape  from  real  danger,  continu- 
ing after  reco^nitioB  of  the  fact  that  the  danje^or  was  ideal.    The 
tendency  of   an  extremely  vivid    dream   thu8   to  generate  an 
emotion  snch  as  accompaniea  reality,  is  one  fact^>r  m  pruducin^ 
belief  in  its  reality.     1  have  lately  met  with  striking  proofs  of 
this.     In  a  company  of  less  than  a  dozen  persons,  three  testified 
to  having  in  childhood  had  such  vivid  dreams  of  fiying  down 
tairs,  and  being  impreesed  ao  etrongly  with  the  experiences  as 
^a)|  that  they  actually  tried  to  fly  down  stairs ;  and  one  of  them 
"•offered  from  an  uijnred  ankle  consequent  on  the  attempt* 

On  writing  subsequently  to  the  lady  in  whose  family  these 
statements  were  made,  to  verify  jnj  recollections  of  them,  she 

Iave  me  a  story  which  one  of  her  daughters  had  aubseqnenlly 
arrated,  showing  how  literally  this  daughter  had  accepted  her 
isions   in    childhood.      Bi*ought    up    amid   much    talk   about 
nimals,  she,  on  one  occasion,  dreamed  that  a  gorilla,  who  lived 
lear  at  hand,  gave  her  something ;  and,  she  added — **  When  I 
miked  np  the  lane,  I  used  to  wonder  where  the  gorilla  lived/* 
Now  if  dream -experiences  and  waking  experiences  are  thas 
confounded  by  the  children  of  the  civilized,  notwithstanding  the 
iiecriminations  which  they  have  heard  made  by  adults,  and  not- 
rith standing  the  conception  that  has  been  given  to  them  of 
aind  as  an  indwelling  entity  dist  inct  from  body ;  it  is  obvious 
hat  primitive  men,  lacking  this  theory  of  mind,  lacking  wonls 
which  to  express  many  perceivable  distinctions,  and  lacking, 
instruction  from  the  more  cultivated,  will  inevit4ibly  con- 
jse  dream- thoughts  and  the   thoughts  of   the  waking  Btiitc. 
lence  on  reading  of  savages,  as  for  instance  the  Kanischadalcs, 
bat  the  ideas  of  sleeping  and  waking  life  ai-e  apt  to  be  con- 
bunded  by  them,  we  shall  see  that,  so  far  from  being  auomalous, 
confounding  of  them  to  a  greater  or  less  extt;]it  is  at  fiist 
nevi  table. 

Especially  shall  we  see  no  diffienl ty  in  recognizing  the  inter- 
pretations of  primitive  conceptions  thus  yielded,  when  wo 
remember  that  even  stilt,  in  i^ome  of  the  educated  among  our* 
selves,  there  survives  a  belief  in  the  reality  of  beings  seen  in 
dreams ;  and  that  at  the  present  moment  there  exists  a  group 
of  highly-cultivated  men  having  for  one  of  their  objects  to 
cuLlect  the  narnitives  of  supernatural  visitations  during  sleep. 

Dreami  oi  UteraUy  aeeepied  hy  ^ava^e**^ Already  in  §§  70, 

71,  I  have  variously  illustrated   the   truth  that  adults  among 

savages,  like  many  children  among  oarselves,  regard  as  real  the 

riidventures  gone  thixjugh,  and  persons  seen,  in  dreams.     The 

^ulua  f ui'nished  sundry  instances,  which  will  be  recalled  by  this 

[iditional  one  :^ 

'  Why  did  not  our  aaceitral  »piriti  tell  ms  in  a  dTCttOk  \^aaaL  >^ia  ^«^ 


iORiothinf  which  thej  wnnicd,  imtaid  of  mrenling  thc!fn9«*lTet  hy  ^ 

kill  thp  child  in  thu  waj?"     (Bp,  Callawjij,   TA*  Mtii^um§  S^Hem  ^fikt 

AmrtsitU,  pp.  371-2.) 

i  And  I  may  add  another  somewhat  different  in  kind  furnished 

ibj  the  mythology  of  the  Mangaians.    They  say  that  "  Vatea,  the 

lather  of  gods  and  men  ...  in  his  dreams  sevej'al  timr-s  saw 

a  huantifTil  woman.     On  one  happy  occasion   he  succeeded  in 

Lclutehinjr  her  in  his  sleep^  and  thus  detained  the  fair  sprite  51a  his 

inrifo ''  (W,  W.  Gill,  Mf/ths  and  Songs,  Ac,  pp.  3.  7),    But  among 

I'ihe  most  specific  and  inatrnctive  facts  exhibiting  those  primitive 

r coiicoptions,  are  those  recoutly  g'iven  by  Mr.  Everard  F.   Ln 

Thurn,   concorninff  the   Indians  of  British   Gniana.       I   qaote 

from  the  Journal  of  iha  Anthrtqmlogical  Institute,  vol.  xi  : — 

**  On©  morning  when  it  wna  importiint  to  cH  a^«y  from  a  camp  on  Um 
I  JI»eioqmbo  Rivrr*  at  which  I  had  beon  dt^toined  for  Bome  dajs  by  the  illneM 
Mf  *out©  of  iny  Indmn  i'*>ot  pan  ions,  I  found  that  one  of  the  mvalids,  a  J^ung 
niTiiLMitfi  Indian,  though  better  in  health,  was  ao  cnrwg^d  agiiin?t  " --  ♦'"♦  ha 
Pfefusf^d  to  &tir ;  for  ho  dt^elared  that,  with  grput  want  of  corm  or 

uin  wt^nk  health,  I  had  taken  hitn  out  during  the  night,  and  hrti  im 

nrag  the  canoe  up  a  eerio»  of  difficult  cataraeta.     Notliing  wotdd  persuade 
^him  of  the  fact  that  thi«  waa  but  a  dream."     (p.  364.) 

*'  At  that  time  we  were  all  iiiGFering  from  a  great  »carcitj  of  food*  .... 
Morning  aft^r  morning  the  Indiana  declared  that  tome  aWnt  nmu,  whom 
tbej  named,  had  visited  their  hrm  '      '  -  '^  ~  '  ^liht,  and  had  bt«aiea  or 

olhf^fwise  maltreated  thcrn  ;  mu  upoa  much  rubbing  of 

the  supposed  bndsed  parts  of  t  b^  u 

**  In  the  middle  of  one  night  I  was  awfti  ^^a^s,  named  Fam, 

the  raptain  or  headman  of  my  Indians,  uiil'i  H-wildering  words, 

•  George  epeak  me  T©ry  bad,  boss  j  you  cut  hU  bits/  It,  wa*  eoroe  time  before 
I  could  Bufliciently  colleot  my  sensce  to  remember  that  *  bit*,*  or  fourpenny 
pieei^«,  are  the  unit«  in  which,  among  Creoles  and  semi-civilized  Indiani^ 
ciilculation*  of  monej,  and  con*eqixentlr  of  wages,  are  made  j  that  *  to  cut 
\,i>  '  •  ..;    ."jt  to  reduce  the  number  of  bita,  or  the  wages  giTen  ;  and  to  ] 

Sam,  aa  captain,  having  dreamed  that  George,  his  aubo 
)         ^         1  impudently  to  him,  the  former  with  a  line  8«ns«»  of  the  dig 
his  position,  now  inaisted  that  the  culprit  fthould  be  puniahed  in  real  luer 
(pp.  364-6.) 

Experiences  of  this  kind  led  Mr,  Tm  Thnrn  to  the  eonclnsion 
eiqiressed  in  another  paragraph,  that  *'  the  dreams  which  coma 
in  sleep  to  the  Indian  are  to  lum  aa  real  as  any  of  the  events  of 
his  waking  life/*     (p,  364.) 

WaJcin^  Vtsiona. — ^In  illni?tmtion  of  these,  and  the  acceptance 
of  them  as  re^il  by  the  Gniana  Indians^  Mr.  Im  Thnm  wriU^ 
in  the  above-named  paper  in  the  Journal  of  the  AntUropQlQ2ic4U 
Inst  Hut  e,  as  follows  : — 

"One  morning  in  1878,  when  I  was  liring  in  a  MacUBi  v  '  :t4^BflM 

Indians  of  the  aame  tribe  with  whom  I  liad  had  some  d(^  '^^^1 

their  neighboiuing  Tillage  with  the  eitmordinary  rtuju^^st  thu  1  w  MitflB^I 
them  guns  and  wouJd  go  wiili  them  to  aftnrk  the  Arecnnn  Indiann  of  ^| 
tillage  iome  tweutjr  miles  distant.     Though  iltrr.i  in  nu   vrwi^unUy  atrodH 
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feeling  of  hostilitj  between  tlieMacusi  and  the  Arecuna  Indians,  this  request, 
remembering  how  peaceful  the  Indians  now  generally  are,  seemed  to  me  yerj 
strange.  It  was  explained  that  a  certain  man,  named  Tori,  one  of  the  sup- 
pliants, had  a  daj  or  two  preyiouslj  been  sitting  alone  on  the  savannah  out- 
side his  house,  when  looking  up  from  the  arrow-head  which  he  was  fashioning, 
he  found  some  Arecunas,  whom  he  knew  bj  sight,  belonffing  to  the  Tillage 
against  which  war  was  now  to  be  waged,  standing  oyer  nim  with  uplifted 
war-clubs  as  if  to  strike  him  down.  Tori  continued  to  explain  that  his 
shouts  brining  his  own  people  out  of  their  houses,  the  Arecunas  ranished 
without  doing  anj  harm.  The  story  was  utterly  incredible,  but  after 
much  cross-examination,  it  was  erident  that  Tori  himself  believed  it,  and  I 
can  only  suppose  that  it  was  a  case  in  which  a  natural  vision  was  believed  as 
a  reality."     (p.  866.) 

Respecting  phenomena  of  this  kind  Mr.  Im  Thorn  says  of  the 
Indian  that ''  visions  are  to  him,  when  awake,  what  dreams  are 
to  him  when  asleep ;  and  the  creatnres  of  his  visions  seem  in  no 
way  different  from  those  of  his  dreams."  (p.  365.)  And  he  then 
contrasts  visions  of  two  kinds : — 

**  A  distinction  may  here  be  drawn  .  .  .  between  natural  visions — those 
which  appear  to  a  man  in  consequence  of  the  abnormal  condition  in  which 
his  body  accidentally  happens  to  be  at  the  moment—and  artificial  visions, 
which  appear  to  a  man  in  consequence  of  the  abnormal  condition  into  which 
he  has  brought  himself  by  such  means  as  fasting  and  the  use  of  stimulants 
or  narcotics  for  the  express  purpose  of  experiencing  visions."     (p.  365.) 

These  last,  which  he  distingnishes  as  artificial  visions,  he 
remarks  are  "  mach  more  freqnent  in  Indian  life,  especially  in 
one  particular  connection — the  peaiman,  or  medicine  man,  the 
priest,  doctor,  sorcerer,  and  prophet  of  Indian  society."     (p.  366.) 

Waking  Visions  among  the  Civilized, — How  naturally  savages, 
accepting  as  real  their  visions  during  sleep,  may  be  misled  by 
waking  visions,  will  be  made  clear  by  reading  accounts  of 
illusions  which  occur  during  abnormal  nervous  excitements 
among  ourselves.  In  support  of  the  interpretations  g^ven  in 
the  first  part  of  this  work,  I  received,  in  1877,  an  account  of 
his  experiences  from  Mr.  F.  G.  Fleay,  the  Shakspearean  scholar. 
He  kindly  allows  me  to  publish  them ;  which  I  do  after  making 
some  abridgments : — 

"  About  1844,  when  13  years  old,  after  a  lengthened  experience  of  som- 
nambulism and  sleep  talking,  induced  by  nervous  excitement  caused  by  inju- 
dicious legends  told  me  by  a  nurse  in  order  to  secure  silence  through  fright 
as  to  her  connexion  with  a  policeman,  I  read  a  vast  amount  of  ghost-litera- 
ture, old  witch-tarials,  German  tales  of  horror,  etc.  This  produced  an 
exalted  nervous  excitement,  whence  disease  of  optic  nerves.  The  first 
illusion  was  seeing  my  bedroom  filled  with  stars  at  night,  and  the  floor 
covered  with  oyster-shells  in  the  morning.  I  always  went  to  bed  without 
candle  in  order  to  get  rid  of  a  fear  of  the  dark,  lliis  was  followed  by  a 
number  of  more  complex  illusions,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  was  a 
shower  of  human  heads  passing  in  through  the  window  in  a  cascade. 

"  About  1845, 1  woke  up  at  midnight,  and  saw  my  brother  (then  living) 
lying  on  the  bed.  I  attempted  to  take  hold  of  him,  but  my  arm  passed 
through  hko.    His  subse^iuent  death  convinced  me  that  this  was  no  illusioni 
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but  ihiit  he  had  setu^IlT  fislted  mo  in  \ua  aleep,  I  iticftn  tlial  hi*  *  *oitI  *  had 
n  with  me.  ,  ,  .  Mj  belief,  prcnousljf  pore  »tM«rmli»tic  (^nd  atafiV 
»t  betnji;  pAgAti)  bectttne  n  eort  of  ipirittiiilifliic  Chmtuimty. 

**  In  i8$l-2,  wh<!n  an  tindcrgmduato^  I  woVc  up  otio  momtngt  Bnd  00 
opening  my  vjeB  (not  having  been  droanimg  of  the  thing),  J  ecow  KAplia^ri 
Mfulonna  'in  tho  chair*  on  the  c<>iUng  in  full  colours.  I  b»d  often  eeea 
©ngm?ing»  of  thi»  picture,  bwt  no  ci^loured  eop^  ns  1  euppo§o<i.  I  tbereupoo 
tKvtt'd  the  colottre  cttrofully,  and  wh»  eiirpmed  on  enquirjc  to  iinr!  Hi^^rn  »/n*ii. 
|*tf^.     By  chance,  eomu  ireekn  after,  I  vriiA  told  of  ll'Miter*a  r>L  ;4 

fotind  th&t  I  hod  pa»»cd  one  in  t»  »hgp' window  in  Xriniiy  Stn'ot,  i^«| 

the  night  before  my  Tifiion. 

"  In  1M54,  I  hivd  been  playing  whbt  lat^,    Mr.  W had  UmI  a  Uw 

[  ihiin  :  [iH  iBiTfl.    I  woke  up  in  the  night,  and  saw  hiui  atsiujliig  in 

I  his    1  demanding    compensation    au<libly,    and   flUting    ihat    be 

llitid  ciju^u:  •'•  '  le.     ifo  put  hi*  cold  hand  on  my  chest,  th«m  I  tried  to 

Kmore  it,  ari  ray  own,  which  had  become  numb  and  c»jld  irom.  being 

[>ixpoe4Hi.  L  ca^  of  'ghoatc  demanding  revenge.'     Hod  he  really 

t)ecn  a  great  loser  and  I  a  gainer,  he  might  liave  Milled  himielfj  and  ft  ativng 
Oa«B  for  actual  appearance  bayo  been  miide  out. 

**  In  1858-4,  I  liad  my  mo«t  singular  experiences.  Over-reading  for  tnpoaet 
(I  got  two  first«  and  two  »econcl«)  caused  independent  action  of  the  two 
halrefl  of  t)»e  brain,  and  I  held  conTersation  with  myself,  onc-bolf  of  me 
aasuiriing  the  personality  of  John  Ciedgo  of  my  ycair. 

**  About  1856,  I  was  staying  in  Bloomsbury  Jjtreet.  ,  .  .  Tlie  Timu-sm  had 
been  uaed  a»  a  lunatic  asylum*    I  slept  in  the  room  formerly  um"5  *. 

I  taw  at  I  a.m.  a  man  cutting  his  tliroat  at  the  bed-foot.     Oi>  !•« 

tfiniJihed.  lying  down  ha  rvoppeared.     I  drank  water,  he  di*ni  u>- 

gether.    I  found  that  moonlight  on  white  drapery  of  the  bod  *  e* 

•eutexl  a  shirt-slecTe — the  reat  of  the  figure  was  produced  by  a^ 

**  About  1859,  I  dreamed  at  Leeda  that  I  was  in  my  father  &I 

Clapham,  calling  out  to  my  brother,  '  Qujj,  come  down/     A  few  u.m  .  .....  r,  I 

Inid  a  letter  from  him  stating  that  he  hod  a  singular  dream  thai  I  waa 
<uvliing  out  to  him  on  the  aame  nighty  or  the  night  after  t  he  hod  made  no 
bote,  and  could  not  tell  which  when  I  saw  him.  But  the  dat«a  of  the  letters 
left  no  doubt  it  was  same  night.  Cfise  of  singular  ooincidenoa  which 
A^  'Hst  theory  of  actual  aepumtion  of  aoul  from  body,  casea  of  non- 

t  -  being  explained  by  forgiitfulncaa,  or  Swedenborgian  ealf^rolre- 

iiifiiL  «»i  Brenery, 

"  About  1855, 1  dreamed  that  I  had  received  a  letter  containini?  some  import 
tant  statement  about  me,  1  did  not  know  what  (compare  De  Qulnceyt  Opium), 
on  which  all  my  future  depended.  The  delusion  lasted  all  the  next  day, 
which  I  spent  in  looking  fur  the  imaginary  letter.  Case  of  OTer*snioktng. 
V»a  of  gttmutants  (wrongly  called  iuijrcotic«)  a  tnoH  imporUsnt /ador  ti»  M«r 
liemtlopment  of  attperUitioiu, 

**  Later,  before  186  k— Sleeping  at  Mr.  Henry  Wallis'  (Death  of  '"'V  '■  f  >» 
Wttliis)  :    in  semi-waklng  state  could  produce  at  will   pnrioniv  \^ 

Ki^toriiml  erentA,  4c.4  in  full  colour.  But  the  figures  htwi  no  i...  ,.|  -.-ulj 
the  canriLs  so  to  say  moved  as  in  a  diorama.  Smoking  again  with  aftist« 
111  I  2  a.m.,  and  t^ilking  of  pictures. 

'*  In  1871,  at  Uipperholmc/ — My  pretlecesecir  committed  smcide  in  t!»e  room 
X  slept  iui  by  hanging.  I  saw  him  in  cap  and  gown  lyin;;  nn  my  bod  at>  mid- 
day. Found  it  maa  mj  own  gowu  i  oapi  head,  &o*,  supplied  by  aasociifctioii* 
!this  was  my  last  oxperionoet" 

The  pai*t  which  mei:^  coincidence  p'ays  in  cnusing  apfmrcnt 
Btipernntural  agency  is  f*ir  greater  them  ia  supposed.  Tho 
taiLce  givea  above  b^  Mr.  FLoa^i  which  he  thus  acooaois  fori 
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IS  less  remnrlcable  than  two  perfectly  natural  coineiJences,  and 
quite  meaniiigleBa  ones,  which  have  occurred  within  my  own 
personal  experience. 

Wandering  of  lite  Soul  during  Life, — Such  illusions  as  those 

•bove    described^   which,   among    cultured    peoples,    are    now 

garded  as  subjective,   are  natui-allj,   by  the  primitive   roan, 

garded  as  objective :   bis  interpretation  of  them  being  that 

fhey  are  things  seen  and  done  by  his  soul  when  it  leaves  his 

i»dy  while  he  is  awake.     Says  Mr,  Im  Thuim  respecting  sucsh 

lusions  among  the  Guiana  Indiaos — "Not  only  in  death  and  in 

dreams,  bat  in  yet  a  third  way  the  Indian  sees  the  spirit  separate 

from  the  body/*    (p.  365.)    The  following  extracts  show  among 

ither  peoples,  partially- different  forms  of  this  primitive  belief : — 

At  Ueft,  one  of  the  Loyalty  Islands,  it  vbj  the*  custom  formerly  when  a 

ion  WM  vtfry  ill  to  send  for  s  mini  whoeo  employiii«^nt  it  was  *  (q  reiior^ 

\U  io  fortakem  hodiet*     The  aoul*doctor  would  at  onee  collect  Uis  friends 

id  aasiataota,  to  tho  number  of  twenty  men  and  afl  many  women,  and  itart 

>ff  to  the  place  where  the  funiilj  of  the  »ick  man  was  aocuatomed  to  bary 

dead.     Upon  arriving  there,  the  *oui-iioclor  aud  bis  male  companions 

[ood  playing  the  neual  flutes  with  which  they  had  come  provided,  in 

to  entice  back  the  spirit  to  ite  old  t^jncment.     The  women  aasisted 

A  low  whistling^  supposed  to  be  irresistibly  attractiTe  to  exile  spinta. 

fter  a  time  the  entire  proeesaiou  proceeded  towards  the  dwelling  of  the  sick 

"son,  flutes  playing  and  the  women  whistling  all  the  time,  Uading  hack  IA9 

\a»t  fpirit !    To  preirent  it«  possible  tf'Bciipc,  with  their  palm^  open,  they 

mingly  drore  it  along  with  gentle  Tiolence  and  coaxing.  ,  ,  ,  On  entering 

>  dwelling  of  the  patient,  the  Taj^^rant  spirit  waa  ordered  in  loud  t<r»nc«  at 

cc  to  ent^ir  the  body  of  the  siek  man,"    (0ill,  liev.  W.  W.,  Miftks  and  Hon^t 

om  the  South  Facijict  pp.  171-2.) 

Among  the  Hervey  Islandera — 

**Tbc  philosophy  of  enecsing  is,  that  the  spirit  having  gone  traTelUng 
out^perchunce  on  a  risit  to  the  homcw  or  burying-phiiH?i!i  of  its  nnot^btun 
its  return  to  the  body  is  naturally  attended  with  some  difficulty  and  excites* 
icnt,  occasioning  a  tingling  and  enliTeoing  scnaaiion  all  oTcr  the  body, 
coco  the  ran 0 us  customary  remarks  addressed  to  the  retume<l  spirit  in 
lereiit  islands.  At  Rarotonga,  when  a  person  aneczes,  the  bystandera 
as  though  addr(*ssing  a  spirit  .  .  «  *lla!  you  have  in>uu>  back/" 
Myih^  and  So»^&  from  the  Sovth  Pacific,  p*  171  *j 

The  belief  held  by  the  Karens  is  that — 

"  The  *  Wi*  has  the  power  of  roTiving  the  dead  op  dying,  but  he  must  flrsfc 
eateh  the  spirit  of  some  per«on  alive  and  divert  it  to  the  dead  one,**  (Daltou, 
Jj0sonplive  Eihholofftf  0/  Beut/ul,  p,  117*) 

By  tbe  Samoans-^ 

*'  The  soul  of  man  is  called  his  auganga,  or  that  whieh  goes  or  comes.    It 

said  to  be  the  daughi<*r  of  Taufimtiu.  of  vapour  of  lands^  which  forms 

louds,  and  as  the  dark  cloudy  covering  of  night  comes  on,  man  feels  sleepy, 

[^c4Luso  the  soul  wishes  to  go  and  visit  its  mother.'*     (Xuruer^    Samrta  a 

M»ttdred  Ytart  A^o,  p.  8.) 

Concemiog  the  Andamanese  we  read : — 

^  Whca  appealed  to  in  serioiii  iHnmt  the  dkogaiod  ^lU.  %  ^x»iasj«\^a^ 
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Mftinti  thu  palietit  nnif  nmnv^  tlto  limbs,  fxitttt^tig  an'T   rr^ntrn.*  .frmffr 
itmtig^  noiwnj  m  if  nd  Idfltmc  •ome  infisible  .»*ii 

nforittt  the  Bufferer  ri  tid<»  that  he  u  about  to  »c  n't 

rhicli^  at  iuoh  timris,  u  Uiunvd  to  bo  wandeiring  in  or  towupl^  -  ,  .    : 
l(£.  ii«  Mad,  Journal  of  ih^  Antkrojtahf/kal  I^iituU^  xi^  2!^). 

Death  and  Re-Animniinn. — Placed  in  tlio  farogfiin^  order,  fh? 
^xtmcts  Bliow  the  imtunil  transition  Irura  the   belief   tL 
toul  wautK^rft  away  in  di'oams  and  during  waking  boars,  r 
if^ief  that  at  death  it  takc^  its  dupiirtare  for  a  longer  period, 
'l)ut  will  eventually  come  back,     In  his  accoant  of  the  Uatarui 
Indians,  Mr.  Im  Thut*n  recognizes  this  connex^ion  of  ideas.     He 
says — 

*•  When  ft  man  diei  tomfthtn^  gw»,  ioir)9ihm|^  if  left.     The  ffurtiioT* 

»rvt'***irily  di»ttugui»b  iti   tbouglii   brtwe^n  thcwj  two  jMirfcv  mid  ihej  call 

^hmn  n^^pectivplj  by  aomo  §ucb  natncs  aa  spirit  and  bwlj*     A  cunoud  illu»- 

rntlon  of  this  is  afforded  by  a  ittjing  of  the  Miiciui  Indiana  of  Guiana*  ■• 

tbcr  point  out  that  at  di^tU  the  small  human  figuro  diaHppt^rti  from  tbe* 

riipiil  of  n  rnah'fi  taye,  ihai  the  spirit,  the  emmttufarrtf  bb  they  cnil  it,  ha*  ^^^ 
r  him.  ,  ,  ,  But  it  i*  nut  onlj  in  death  tliat  the  Imlian  i 
t  U\     It  is  a  nlutitude  amoug  civiJiied  people  to  remark 

Bijiuiiiii.>  Uitwc^i^n  *  deatl  I  and  his  brother  sleep/     But   *       '' 

1*  to  lis  it  seoms  far  gT<Mder  to  the  Indinu.     To  us  tli 
h\  the  fact  tlmt  in  both  there  ia  rest  from  the  work  ul  t 

Indian  it  \iiH  in  tho  fm?t  that  in  both  the  spirit  depart*  trom  the  body  onl/ 
to  eontiouo  iti  labours  uuder  hardJj  altered  dreumstanees/'     (pp.  30^9-4.) 

How  little  the  state  after  death  is  supposed  to  dittor  from  tbo 
state  during  life,  is  shown  by  the  ext-ent  to  which  bodily 
comfot  ts  are  cared  for.  Many  instances  wore  given  in  Part  U 
and  here  ai^  some  further  instructive  ones-  In  bis  clabo 
work  on  the  Australians,  Mr*  Bi*ongh  Smyth  quotes  Senior  C 
stable  James  concerning  the  Dieyerie  trilie,  as  ftillows: — 

**  Erery  nijT;ht  for  one  moon  (four  weeks)  two  old  roen  went  to  the  gr%rm 
tthont  dueik,  and  carefully  swept  all  round  it ;  eneh  v;  ■  '  "  ^-'-  'V*  6aiu<» 
prnod,  they  Tisit^d  it,  to  see  if  there  were  any  trucks  *  jh  the 

swept  space.     They  told  me  that  if  they  were  to  find  ti  1  have 

tiO  remoTO  the  body  and  bury  it  ekewhere,  as  the  foot-marks  would  denote 
that  the  dead  man  was  *  walking  *  And  discontented  with  hifl  present  grave/* 
(Ab(^riffii$tf^  qf  J'iclaria,  i,  119  ) 

Mr.  Smyth  precedes  this  by  another  case.  He  gives  it  on  tho 
anthority  of  Mr.  W,  H.  Wright  to  the  effect  that  a  native  having 
been  buried  with  the  usual  implements  and  comforts^  his  friends 
camo  back  to  the  spot  after  **  a  great  storm  of  wind  and  rain  " 
and  dug  up  '*  that  poor  fellow  '  Georgey/  "  because  be  **  was  too 
much  cold  and  wet  and  miserable  where  he  was  buried."  They 
exhumed  tho  body,  **  wrapped  an  additional  blanket  and  com- 
forter round  it,"  and  "  placed  it  in  a  hollow  tree."   {Ihtd,  i,  108.) 

Similar  ideas  are  implied  by  certain  customs  in  Humphrey *« 
Island*  as  described  by  Turner, 
^*  At  the  ^ravo  tho  prioet  pr^Tod,  o»lled  out  the  name  of  Ihe  penon  who 
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hn<\  died,  handed  oTer  to  the  corp*e  tome  »ccnt«d  oil,  atid  wild  it  had  been 
made  ep<^ciiL!lj  for  him.  In  tilling  up  the  grave  tbej  put  in  first  of  »U  ft 
quAQlity  of  om&U  coral  stones  and  told  the  dead  man  to  corttt  hiiOBtilf  weU.*' 
(Tiimer,  Samoa  a  Hundred  Years  Ago^  p.  277.) 

Among  the  Coreanf^,  too,  there  is  an  observance  betrajing  a 
like  belief  that  the  dead  retain  thtjir  senses  and  desires, 

*'  During  thii  fir»t  mourning,  a  Benring  penon  taJces  a  garment,  forinprlj 
worn  bj  the  deceased,  and  goes  with  it  Lo  the  highest  point  on  the  top  of  tlie 
house,  where — holding  the  garment,  the  neck  in  hJjs  left  hand,  the  bern  In 
his  right,  and  looking  north wardB,  whither  the  spirits  (I'*")  ilee — ho  thrice 
calU  loudljr  the  name  of  the  deceaaed.  .  *  .  This  is  the  last  elTort  to  bring 
back  the  spirit  to  the  body,"     (Re?.  John  Ilosa^  History  of  Corea,  p.  321-) 

And  similar  in  their  implications  are  snndrjr  of  the  other 
funeral  ceremonies,  which  Ross  describes  thus  : — 

**  At  the  ordinaiT  hours  of  the  day  at  which  he  u»ed  to  take  hi«  food, 
dishes  are  prepared  and  offered,  and  then  waiting  and  weeping  follow.'* 
(p.  318.)  Food  and  precious  stones  arc  put  into  the  decea»ed's  mouth, 
(pp,  324-6.)  The  mourners  bow  twice  and  mourn ;  and  then  the  things  are 
removed.  "During  the  remoral,  the  Shangjoo,  [principal  moiirnor]  leaning 
on  his  staff,  weeps  bitterly  because  hia  father  cannot  cat,"  (p.  333.) 

With  these  may  fitly  be  named  the  observances  by  which  the 
ancient  Scythians  betrayed  a  kindred  conception* 

**  When  any  one  dies,  his  nearest  of  kin  lay  him  upon  a  wagon  and  iaVe  him 
round  to  all  uis  friends  iu  succession :  each  receires  them  in  turn  and  tenter- 
tains  ihein  with  a  banquet,  wluireat  the  dend  man  is  serrcd  with  a  portion 
of  all  thiit  is  set  before  th«  othei's  ;  this  is  done  for  forty  days,  at  the  end  o( 
which  time  the  buriui  takes  place,"     (Herodotus,  Bk.  ir,  73.) 

'Bevxmng  Corpses. — Of  course  as  a  seqnencc  of  the  belief  that 
death  is  a  suspended  animation,  there  naturally  gooB  the  belief 
that  buried  persons  are  from  time  to  time  resuscitatt?d.  The 
Eyrbygi^ja-Saga  shows  that  among  our  Scandinavian  kinsmen 
there  prevailed  the  primitive  notion  tliat  the  material  body,  re- 
animated by  its  wandering  double,  can  leave  its  burial-place  and 
work  mischief.  Here  is  a  note  appended  to  the  abstract  of  the 
Saga  compiled  by  Sir  W,  Scott.  (Mallot,  Northern  Antiquttust 
1847,  pp.  530-1.) 

**  After  the  death  of  A^mkill,  Birgifot  became  again  trottblesomc,  and 
walked  forth  front  his  tomb  to  the  fp^ti^t  terror  and  damage  of  tlie  neigh bour- 
liood,  slaying  both  henis  and  domestics,  aud  driving  the  inhabitiintj*  from  the 
ca^nl-on.  It  was,  therefore,  retolved  to  consume  his  carcase  with  fire  ;  Ltr 
he,  or  some  evil  demon  in  his  «teaii,  niatlo  vise  of  hi*  mortal  reliqucs  &$ 
A  Ychicle  during  commission  of  these  enormities.     The  body**  was  burnt. 

Noting  the  implied  belief,  like  that  which  wo  have  found  pro- 
Talent  among  the  savage  and  bo  mi-civilized,  that  destruction  of 
tlio  body  piYH-ents  this  kind  of  resurrection,  wo  may  also  note 
the  implied  belief,  illustrated  iii  other  cases,  that  one  who  gels 
part  of  a  dead  body  thereby  gets  power  over  the  deceased 
raon ;  for  if  destraction  of  the  whole  paralyzes  the  ghost 
tirelyt  injury  of  a  part  most  be  detrimaatai  U>  t\vft  ^aiaeiu. 
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The  Vampire-storiea  of  tlie  Rasaisiis  illustrate  the  saine  belief 
in  excurflions  made  by  the  corpse.     Here  is  one : — 

*'  A  peosfLnt  was  driving  piwt  a  grBvo-jfird,  after  it  bad  grown  daric*  After 
him  came  runDing  a  slrunger,  dremed  in  a  red  dhirt  and  a  new  jju*ket,  n Ito 
cried, — 'Stop  J  take  m©  aa  your  companioxt/  '  Fray  take  a  MSftt.*  They  rtit«f 
a  village,  drive  up  to  thi«  aad  that  house.  ,  .  •  They  drive  oa  t<?  the  v*ry 
laat  house.  .  ,  .  They  go  into  tlte  house  ;  there  on  the  b^nch  lie  two  ilecpcn 
-^un  old  man  luid  a  lad.  The  stranger  takes  a  pail,  ptace«  tt  near  the>  yooth, 
and  strikes  him  on  the  back  i  inunediat^fly  the  back  opens,  and  forth  fiont 
rosy  blood.  The  atranger  fiils  the  pail  fulf,  and  drinks  it  dry,  Theu  he  fiUt 
another  pail  with  blood  from  the  old  man,  «lake«  his  brutal  thinit,  aod  mj% 
to  the  peasant, — *  It  begins  to  grow  light !  let  ua  go  bock  Uj  my  dwelling  * 
In  a  twinkling  they  found  them»clve8  at  the  grove-yaid.  The  v&rnptro  wvtiSd 
have  diifiped  the  peaaant  in  Ita  arma,  but  luckily  for  him  the  cocks  begMi  lo 
cruWf  and  the  ix^rpse  disappeared.  The  next  morning,  when  folks  caaio  aad 
looked,  the  old  man  and  the  lad  were  both  dead."  (Baliton^  Soit^t  qf  Mt 
Jiusnan  PtopU^  pp.  411-2.) 

Sorcery, — ^The  relation  of  the  foregoing  beliefe  to  those  pmc- 
tiees  by  which  magicians  ai*0  supposed  to  raise  the  dead  and 
control  demons,  was  suggested  in  §  133.  Further  pit>ofs  tfatt 
the  more  developed  forms  of  sorcery  thus  originate,  hmre  sinco 
come  to  me.  The  following  passage  from  Sir  Georg©  Grey'a 
Folynenaa  Mj/fJwlo</ijy  pp.  114-5,  implies  the  anxiety  of  a  won  t$ 
rescue  relics  of  his  father  from  enchanters. 

"  Rata,  iiithout  stopping,  crept  directly  towards  the  Sre,  and  hid  Kim^tf 
behind  some  thick  bu^he^  of  the  IIsM-akeke ;  he  then  taw  that  tl)er«»  were  muf 
i  priests  upon  tbe  other  side  of  the  tame  buihea,  vervitig  at  the  aacfvd  pli««t 
I  and,  to  assist  themselvea  in  their  magical  arta,  they  were  making  u«e  ol  the 
boues  of  Wahieroa,  knocking  them  together  to  beat  time  while  th«^  wera 
fepeating  a  powerful  incantation,  .  .  .  he  rushed  suddenly  u[>on  the  pne«ti. 
.  .  .  The  bones  of  his  father,  Wahieroa,  were  then  eagerly  anjatched  up  by 
bim  t  he  hastened  with  them  back  to  the  canoe." 

From  pp.  34-^  of  the  same  work,  I  quote  another  passages 
fiirailarly  implying  the  power  which  possession  of  a  lulitt 
gives  I- — 

**  When  the  itomach  of  M^uH'ranga-whenua  had  quietly  uttnl-  Anw-n  tt%  Hi 
usual  siise,  her  vuioo  w»w  again   heard  saying,  'Art  tboi  Ltg 

ansti'ci-ed,  *  Even  so,'     Then  she  a»ked  him,  *  Wberefori-  ,  r^ 

iby  old  ancestress  in  this  deceitful  way?'  and  Maui  auawcfij^Ll,  *J  ••• 
anstnus  tbat  thy  jawbone,  by  which  the  great  enchantments  can  lio  Wfoti^)i4^ 
should  bo  given  to  me,'  She  answered,  *  Take  it,  it  has  boen  rrwrvid  t^M 
thee/  And  Maui  look  it,  and  having  done  so  returned  to  the  phuse  mhmt  b* 
and  his  brethren  dwelt'* 

When  with  these,  and  other  such  illustrations  gixvn  in  §  I A 
we  join  the  fact  that  even  still  in  Italy  the  per-  '         '"      "    ' 
child  that  is  **  kidnapped  and  buried  up  to  th« 
w^itehes  torment  him  to   death   to  mako  h^J'  ' 
(FartnighUif  Rtmm,  Feb.,  1874,  p.  220),  >^ 
LOrigin  of  necromancy.     Starting  with  the  )' 
the  spirit  of  the  living  persoiii  inhering  io  b\  i| 
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is  affected  by  acting  on  a  detached  part  of  it,  there  is  reached 
the  belief  that  the  spirit  of  the  dead  person  is  similarly  affected 
by  maltreating  a  relic;  and  with  this  goes  the  belief  that  all 
parts  of  the  body  will  eventaally  be  needed  by  the  deceased, 
and  that  therefore  his  spirit  can  be  commanded  by  one  who  has 
any  part. 

Evidence  even  more  strongly  confirming  this  view  is  contained 
in  Tales  and  Traditions  of  the  Eskimo,  by  Dr.  Henry  Bink. 
The  following  extracts  I  place  in  an  order  which  shows  their 
bearings : — 

''  Some  tales  seem  to  hint  at  a  belief  that  the  manner  in  which  the  bodj  of 
the  deceased  is  treated  by  the  surriyors  inflaences  the  condition  of  his  soul." 
(p.  43.)  "  But  a  slain  man  is  said  to  have  power  to  avenge  himself  upon  the 
murderer  bj  rushing  into  him,  which  can  onlj  be  prevented  hy  eating  a  piece 
of  his  liver."  (p.  45.)  And  then,  among  the  materials  necessary  for  sorcery, 
are  nikmed,  first,  "parts  of  hiunan  bodies,  or  objects  that  had  been  in  some 
way  connected  with  dead  bodies."     (p.  49.) 

Here  we  have  the  three  concurrent  ideas— effect  on  the  ghost 
by  action  on  the  body  belonging  to  it ;  protection  against  the 
ghost  by  incorporating  part  of  the  body,  and  so  establishing 
community ;  and  coercion  of  the  ghost  by  treating  part  of  the 
body  injuriously. 

That  in  the  higher  forms  of  sorcery  the  medicine-man,  now 
more  properly  to  be  regarded  as  a  priest,  is  supposed  to  get 
knowledge  and  work  miraculous  effects  by  the  help  of  a  superior 
spirit,  might  be  illustrated  by  many  cases  besides  those  given 
in  the  text.     Here  is  one  concerning  the  people  of  Mangaia. 

•*  Priests  were  significantly  named  *  god'hoxes^ — generally  abbreviated  to 
^gods,*  i.e.,  living  embodimeDts  of  these  divinities.  Whenever  consulted,  a 
present  of  the  best  food,  accompanied  with  a  bowl  of  intoxicating '  piper 
mythisticum,'  was  indispensable.  The  priest,  throwing  himself  into  a  frenzy, 
delivered  a  response  in  language  intelligible  only  to  the  initiated.  A  favourite 
subject  of  inquiry  was  *  the  sin  why  so  and  so  was  ill ; '  no  one  being  sup- 
posed to  die  a  natural  death  unless  decrepit  with  extreme  old  age.  If  a 
priest  cherished  a  spite  against  somebody,  he  had  only  to  declare  it  to  be  the 
will  of  the  divinity  tnat  the  victim  should  be  put  to  death  or  be  laid  on  the 
altar  for  some  offence  against  the  gods."  (Qilly  Myths  and  Songs  from  the 
South  Pacific,  p.  35.) 

Sacred  Places,  Temples,  8f^, — Furthev  illustrations  of  the 
genesis  of  these  are  yielded  by  the  following  extracts. 

In  the  New  Hebrides ''  places  where  remarkable  men  have  been  buried, 
whether  recently  or  in  timet  beyond  present  memory,  are  sacred,  not  to  be 
approached  but  by  their  owners,  who  make  prayers  there  to  the  Tamats " 
[ghosts].     {Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Insiiiute,  x,  292.) 

Amonff  the  Blantyre  negroes  the  deceased's  house  become^ 
his  temple. 

"  The  man  may  be  buried  in  his  own  dwelling.    In  this  case  the  house  i« 
not  taken  down  £at  it  otherwise  would  be],  but  is  generally  covered  with 
84 
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cloth,  ftnd  the  Teranditti  h^comei  the  place  for  prefenitng  offering.  Ill*  <^ 
liousf^  Uttia  lK<coTiie«  tt  kind  of  t^rnrJn  There  maybe  c*»eB  i»l*o  where  tht 
dcrciwrd  i»  hurird  in  tht'  ^  ough  not  in  hu  oirn  hou»e.      In  «uch 

cAMMt  a  new  house  will  be  rti  the  remain*-**     (MacdonaJd,  Jtfr^cama^ 

i,  p.  ICHJ.) 

*'  Ort^r  nom^  of  fb#*  ^niT^s  i  wtnnM  root  in  built,  thvee  or  m  fi*«*f.  bifli.  111* 
pnble«  4>f  nvn  mHitJ  in  wilh  910 net»  wrought  into  differ*  '  -n^ 

nrrangcd  d.  The   Qtieeii*a  "body  was  further  * 

litrgc  roof,  ti.  Mu-  in  u  kind  of  mivhogmnj,  iii)d  ornamented  «»'  14 

cottriea/'     fWillianiii,  Fiji  and  tht  Fijtami,  i,  192,) 

Coiiceminj»  tho  inhabitants  of  the  Corea,  we  read  : — 
Tho  **  gTHVes  are  onmmcnU'd  at  lE^inii  oo9t.    A  snmll  temple  is  built,  where 
be  dooeoAed  i»  tDOfirDe<l  1  the  f"     "     '   ''      -rnTe  is  jMived  with  cut  ikg- 
Dne«,  which  are  oft«ii  (ruf^rded  <^fl  oftnred  into  human  and 

iber  figure*/*     (Bos»,  jiiiior^  vj   ._,  _  ,  ,,.  ^_j.) 

la  Humph rey'a  Island — 

**Tho  dead  wcpo  usually  buried,  but  chief*  and  othowmueh  lumented  were 
Inid  on  a  email  rabed  platform  OTer  which  a  boose  wad  erected."  (Turner, 
Hc^mQa  a  Mundtrd  Yettrs  Ago^  277.) 

Immolations  and  Sacrtfices  at  Graves. — The  inM-anceg  given  in 
§  104,  showing  tluvt  the  motive  for  sacrificing'  wives  at  faneraU 
among  existing  barbarous  peoples,  is  that  they  may  accompany 
their  dead  Ktisbands  to  the  other  world,  prove  how  erroneous 
liRve  been  tho  interpretations  given  by  Enropeans  of  suttee 
among  the  Hindus :  one  of  the  statemonta  being  that  it  was 
adopted  as  a  remedy  for  the  practice  of  poisoning  their 
husbands,  which  bad  become  common  among  Hindu  women  (!). 
IF  tlicre  needs  a  further  iUaetration  of  the  origin  of  wife-flacrtficf^ 
ho  re  is  one* 

**  Tlie  Thrariant  who  Hto  abore  the  Crcttonffana  ob«erre  the  fblldwiiig 
cufitoins*  Each  man  among  them  hu  eereral  wirc«,  and  no  eoonef  do<« 
a  man  die  than  a  sharp  contest  ensues  among  the  wires  upon  the  question, 
wliich  of  them  all  the  hu»band  loTed  most  tenderly  j  the  frTt*Tid5  of  eich 
r^  I'l  on  her  behalfi  and  she  to  whom  the  honour  1 

I  praises  both  of  men  and  women,  is  slain  over 

tmmi  ui  111  1  In  '  r  r  f  kin,  and  then  buried  with  her  husband,     xiw  »n 
strrt'iy  ^rritvi  i,  i   r  nothing  it  considered  such  a  disgrace/'      (lierodutus, 
13k.  T,  5;. 

That  human  victims  are  immolated  at  the  tombs  of  great 
Ben,  as  well  as  at  the  altars  of  godft,  and,  indeed,  f^nmetimes 
.  far  more  extensive  scale,  is  proved  in  the  case  of  Hamilkar, 

"The  Cariha^iniani  erected  fimereal  monuments  to  him,  graced  with 
periodical  sricrifices,  both  in  Carthage  and  in  their  principal  colonies  ;  on  the 
field  of  battle  itself  [Himera]  also,  a  monument  was  raised  to  him  by  the 
Greeks.  On  lliat  monument,  sett^nty  years  aftcrwardB>  his  rictorious  g;nind- 
tx,  fresh  from  the  plunder  of  this  same  city  of  Eimerop  offered  the  bloody 
criftoo  of  3,000  Grecian  ptisoaen/*   (GroU,  Mistoty  ^f  6r««e«,  v,  297-8.) 

How  the  primitive  practice  of  sacrificing  nnimala  at  gmvea 
gomeumes  revives  »fter  having  died  out^  and  huw  it  then  fgriuB 
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part  of  a  worship  of  tbe  dead  peri3on,  is  exemplified  among 
Christians  bj  the  case  of  St.  Agnes. 

"  About  eight  davs  after  her  execution  [a.d.  806],  her  parents  goin^  to 
lament  and  praj  at  ber  tomb,  where  thej  continued  watching  all  night,  it  is 
reported  that  there  appeared  unto  them  a  Tision  of  angels  .  .  .  among 
whom  thej  saw  their  own  daughter  .  .  .  and  a  lamb  standing  hj  her  as 
white  as  snow  .  .  .  Ever  after  which  time  the  Roman  ladies  went  every  jear 
(as  they  still  do)  to  offer  and  present  to  her  on  this  day  [St.  Agnes*  Day]  the 
two  best  and  purest  white  lambs  they  could  procure.  These  they  offered 
at  St.  Agnes* s  altar  (ss  they  call  it).'*    (Wheatly's  Common  Prayer, p.  56.) 

Nor  is  this  case  occurring  among  Catholics  without  pai*allel 
among  Protestants.  Here  are  cases  from  Wales  and  from 
Scotland  :-^ 

"  There  are  many  .  •  •  instances  of  sacrifice  performed  in  comparatively 
modem  times  either  to  a  local  god  distinguished  as  a  saint  or  to  some  reid 
person  whose  memory  has  become  confused  with  a  pagan  legend.  There 
are  reco^s,  for  example,  of  bulls  being  kUltd  at  Kirkcudbright '  as  an  alms 
and  oblation  to  St.  Cuthbert,'  of  bullocks  offered  to  St.  Beuno,  '  the  »aint 
of  the  Parish  of  Clynnog'  in  Wales.'*  (Charles  Elton,  Origins  of  Englith 
Bittory,  pp.  295-6.) 

"Less  than  two  hundred  yean  ago  it  was  customary  in  the  group  of 
parishes  which  surrounded  Applecross  to  sacrifice  a  bull  on  a  particular  day 
of  the  year — the  23th  of  August — that  is,  the  day  of  St.  Mourie,  who  is  the 
well-known  patron-saiat  of  Applecross,  an  1  who  wa*.  and  is  to  this  day, 
sometimes  spoken  of  io  the  district  as  the  God  Mourie.'*  (Arthur  Mitchell, 
The  Fast  i»  the  Present,  p.  147.) 

Demons  and  Denum-worfship. — At  the  outset,  the  ghost-theory 
gives  origin  to  heliefs  in  ghosts  that  are  friendly  and  ghosts  that 
are  malicious ;  of  which  the  last,  usually  not  ancestral,  are  feared 
more  than  the  first,  and  often  in  a  greater  degree  propitiated. 
Good  illustrations  occnr  in  an  essay  by  Mr.  M.  J.  Walhouse,  on 
the  belief  in  Bhutas  among  the  people  in  WesteiTi  India.  Here 
are  some  extracts. 

*'  But  the  last  three  classes,  of  whom  more  particularly  it  is  now  intended 
to  speak,  are  of  exclusively  human  origin,  being  malignant,  discontented 
beings,  wandering  in  an  intermediate  state  between  Heaven  and  Hell,  intent 
upon  mischief  and  annoyance  to  mortals ;  chiefly  by  means  of  possession  and 
wicked  inspiration,  every  aspect  of  which  ancient  ideas,  as  well  at  of  the  old 
doctrine  of  ti-ansmigmtion,  they  exemplify  and  illustrate.  They  are  known 
by  the  names  of  Bhuta,  PrSta,  and  Pisdcha  ;  the  first  name  being  ordinarily 
applied  to  all  three,  and  even  vulgai-ly  to  the  seven  superior  classes.  These 
beings,  always  evil,  originate  from  the  souls  of  those  who  have  died  untimely 
or  violent  deaths,  or  been  deformed,  idiotic,  or  insane ;  afflicted  with  fits 
or  unusual  ailments  ;  or  drunken,  dissolute,  or  wicked  during  life.  .  .  .  The 
deatli  of  any  well-known  bad  character  is  a  source  of  terror  to  all  his  neigh- 
bourhood, as  he  is  sure  to  become  a  BhQta  or  demon,  as  po\%erfuI  and  maug- 
nant  as  he  was  in  life.  Some  of  the  Bhfltas  now  most  dreaded  were  cele- 
brated personages  of  old  davs.  ...  In  their  haunts  and  modes  of  appearance 
Bhfltas  repeat  the  beliefs  of  many  countries.  They  wander  borne  upon  the 
air,  especially  in  uninhabited,  dry,  and  desert  places ;  and  tall  trees  are 
a  favourite  abode.  ...  As  the  ancient  Jews  would  speak  to  none  whom  they 
met  alter  midnight,  for  fcai*  tboy  might  be  addressing  a  devil,  so  Hindu 
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f illiifen  will  speftk  to  no  <m«  thv^  maj  01O0I  »t  tkfti  time,  tei  V^  should  br  & 
BbHtj  t)or,  iiid(><Hl«  wiUinglj  then  stir  out  of  their  Koimef.      The   cnlfttes  f^ 
wind  tlmt   ciiTtftfr  orcr  ptaiftt  in  the  hot  weniher,  itrhtrliDv  up  Ictirr^  ^nfl 

f«o1unint  of  du»t»  and  ilic\<*firT*  StI^.  -i.^.>  ..ii.i,t,  ►  orer  m»nhc9p  mro  pcjptfdtB 
MBbiltiipasBmg^bf.  .  «  .  'J'l>  *^9es  ti^  belieViodiiMieepiM 

tit^uliiriy  to  aflLiet  biimmi  bcir  I  Twssc^^inff  tlicm,  Gini|fl 

or  df«wing  dc^p  breaths  i^re  «tip(iM>ed  lu  give  t!  "^^^^1 

OoH  r^o  Hri^mmn  «»rer  )ri!*<*9  wfrhAiif  fm^ppmg  hip  ^^^^1 

the  ^^^^H 

injuritii  ht*al  -i  „i- .     ._,  L..    j^ — '''*ll^| 

eril  dc»irr«.  .  *  *  The  ocUliees  aud  obecrnicces  connected  with  BhQJH 
worship  arc  both  domc^f-ic  and  public.  In  rillagtes,  and  ntry  g^tkeTuMj  ifl 
towns,  titers  it  in  oTcry  houB©  »  wooden  cot  or  craillo^  placed  on  the  gTCvnfl^ 
or  tusiicndiKi  br  ropt^t  or  chains,  and  dedicated  to  th«  6h11t»  of  thfl 
•pot,  «      .  Should  a  nietnb^r  of  the  faiTiilj  be  ^'.   '  m^^^M 

attack,  moh  as  o^ioplriy,  paralj^ifi,  cholera,  &c.,  r  4^1 

tU  •] 

popular  Bhulris,  Bonielimea  oi  cvrtii(i*Mtihle  »ita.  ,  «  *  Theiil  ^'^H^^l 

are  «*uttllr  rppr^'scnicd  br  tnerp  rnnp^h  i^tonir*»  .  «  ,  VoHoub  1  ik^^^H 

gnted  uiattcra,  Mpcciallj  when  cvi  1  ordinnry  tneons  vi  ujjui^^^H 

Fail,  itni  then  brought  forward  an  I  to  the  d«ciiion  of  tV*  ^^^^H 

iitt<l  liifl  award,  pronoiinc«id  thruii<:;i  lue  Dhuf,  it  genera V-  ^  ^l^^^^l 
alwav»,  enbmittod  to.  «  *  .  In  the  days  of  the  Bajahtof  Cooi  ^I^^H 

bordering  on  Caiiara,  it  waa  customarj  for  the  Aniildars,  or  ..,  ■  dJItH 

diriatoQs,  to  issue  notice*  and  orders  to  the  Bhuta«f  in  the  nimie  of  tqB 
Bajiihf  not  to  molest  anj  particular  individual,  to  quit  any  tree  they  hauntefl 
whirh  waa  required  to  be  felled,  and  to  deaist  from  any  parti cutivr  act  qfl 
nnnoTuncn,  It  instated  that  these  behests  of  the  Ooremuient  wcrr*  ^»^T^r  diiM 
oi  '  i  b,  indeed,  it  not  unlikely,  as  tlie  la»tCoorg  Bajahwa?.  1  lIM 

w!  od  being  trifled  with,  either  by  man  or  demon.     Aftt  >M 

mUv,,.,  i.n   i,   '"'•    II'  'ih  continued  the  same  fttyle  of  orders,  in  t  ffl 

thf*  Britinh  <  N  for  some  time  before  the  authorities  ncr  ,fl 

itt**     (0»  f  '»  Bhutas— Detail  and  Gkoxt    Warnhip   1  ?  -wM 

Indfa,  By  M.  J.  VVwlhou^e,  Journal  of  lh$  Anihivpologie^i  /iMlilnlfl 
roL  T,  pp.  40S-422.)  ■ 

Of  like  nature  are  tlie  beliefs  of  the  Kan  jars,  ae  narrated  in  fl 
pnmphlot  which  Sir  Alfi*ed  Ljall  has  bet^u  kind  enough  tfl 
forward  me  from  India.  fl 

**The  religion  of  the  Kanjura,  iis  far  as  we  hare  been  able  fr   "  '» 

tfl  quite  what  Vfe  shuu Id  ei peel  to  Und  among  a  pnuiitivtt  itrid   ni  ^fM 

ptH>pte*  It  is  a  religion  without  idols,  with**' ^  ♦ -•  ^,1-.^  ^mJ  withou;  .  hi^^m 
houd.      Tliey  Hto  in  the  con^tiint  drt>ud  >  riu,  the  souls  <4H^| 

departed,  who  Vixn  said  to  enter  into  the  boil  living  as  a  punbi^^^H 

for  pastmiwleeds  or  neglect  of  btirial  ril4'*i,  and  Lo  produce  most  of  the  lib  1^ 
wlm*b  flcnh  is  heir.  In  this  creed  tliev  stnnd  on  the  uamo  intcUectujU  lerel  tridH 
their  more  civilized  kinsfolk,  the  If  indus.  amongst  whom  it  is  uiiirersai^l 
bflicTed  that  the  idr  u  peopled  with  bhutt,  nialignant  epirito,  who  hau^J 
gniTcyards,  lurk  in  tr  •  Ttinto  corpses,  devour  living  men,  or  aitadH 

thcni  with  n)adoe^a«  ♦  ]  mip,  etc,"    (J.  C  Nesfield,  An  Accoutit  ^| 

ihv  KaHjaiS  of  lyjier  i  ^      ui  VaicuUa  AVnVtc,  Oct*  1S88],  p»  U.)        M 
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And  in  Afncft  iliere  are  propitifttions  af  demona  obviously  in 
like  manner  conceived  as  the  ghosts  of  the  miilicious  dcjid. 
Cameron  tells  us  that  while  cruising  on  Lake  Tanganyika,  tliey 
pa^sud  a  haunted  Iieadland,  whereupon— 

'*  The  [native]  pilots  stood  together  in  tho  how  of  the  canoe  to  miilie  An 
offering  t^  theiie  cril  spirits  [thetieTtl  atid  his  wife].  One  held  otit  a  padcilo 
on  the  hhide  of  whieli  n  fi2w  conmioii  boadj  had  becin  placed,  nnd  both 
said  together,  as  nairly  Rs  it  can  be  trauslat^^^  *  You  big  man,  joa  big  dc^vd, 
yon  great  king,  jou  tako  aU  men,  jou  kill  aU  men,  jou  now  let  ua  go  all 
right/  and  after  a  liiUo  bowine  and  gesticulation  the  beads  were  dn>ppa<i 
into  the  water  and  the  dreaded  devil  propitiated.  There  is  a  kind  of  doublo 
cam  at  this  place,  one  being  the  ruppoAcd  n'sidunce  of  Ibe  male  devil  nnd  the 
otfier  that  of  his  wife,  and  the  «pot  is  therefore  belierod  to  bo  doubly 
dangeroua.'*   (Cameron's  Acrosi  Jfrica^  i,  253'-l.) 

WonJiipfed  Qhosti  of  B^hhers  in  India, — Writing  under  date, 
August  1,  1884^  from  the  N.W.  Provinces  of  India,  Sir 
Alfred  liynll  has  obliged  mo  with  some  iufitructive  instances 
of  apotheusii  in  India.  He  says — "I  eneloso  you  herewith 
part  of  a  memo,  upon  the  religious  practices  of  tho  Doms  or 
faomi'as,  who  live  on  the  edge  of  the  forests  under  the  Hima- 
layaH»  and  who  are  tho  most  utterly  degraded  and  irreclaimablo 
tribe,  or  relic  of  a  tribe,  in  all  these  parts.  You  will  observe 
that  they  propitiate  ghosts  and  worship  nol^ible  thieves  of 
bygone  days,  and  there  cannot  be  the  slighteafc  doubt  that  thia 

?i-aetice  is  characteristic  of  nil  the  lowest  and  most  barbaroas 
adian  societies,"  The  memorandum  he  encloseSf  from  the 
magistrate  of  Goraklipur,  is  as  follows : — 

"The  Magbia  Domms  hove  two  special  divinities  of  their  own  j  the  chief 
is  Gandak,  whoac  grave  is  to  be  found  in  Karmani  Garlii,  two  dajs*  journey 
to  the  east  of  Motihari,  in  Bengal,  According  to  their  traditions,  Oaodak 
was  hanged  for  theft  *  a  long  time  ago,*  and  when  dying  he  promised  alwajg 
t-o  help  Magbias  in  trouble.  He  is  worshipped  bj  the  whole  clan,  and  ia 
invoked  on  ail  important  occasions,  but  be  is  pre-eminently  the  patron  god  of 
thefts.  A  aueccisf ul  theft  is  ulway/i  eelebrated  by  a  sacrifice  and  feast  in  his 
honour.  They  also  trorship  Samaya,  a  female  divinity  ;  she  ia  without  any 
special  history,  and  there  is  no  sharp  distinction  between  her  sphere  and 
Gandak*ft.     II er  fuiietions  appiirently  rctute  chiefly  to  birth  and  illness*  etc 

"The  HaghiiMi  sacrifioe  young  pigs  and  wine  with  sugar  and  snices  to 
these  two  deities.  Every  Maghia  is  capable  of  performing  the  sncriuiie,  and 
the  remains  are  divided  among  the  contpany.  .  .  »  Tbo  Maghios  have  neither 
ftltan  nor  idol,  nor  do  they  erect  any  Chabiitras  for  worship.  A  sj^Kit  ii 
cleared  and  Icepcd  in  the  middle  of  a  Held^  and  tho  sncriQce  ia  then  offered. 

"  Tho  Mtighias  natumlly  believe  in  ghost*  and  spirits-  When  a  man  di*?s, 
my  informant  told  mo,  he  turns  into  a  *  Shaitan.'  The  *  dcotas/  also  be 
aJdf'd^  wure  inn  urn  arable.  In  most  village*  of  this  dietrict  there  is  a  apecial 
altar  for  all  tl»e  kx'sd  glioata  and  dmtien^  which  may  reside  within  tlie  \\\\u^ 
boundaries,  and  the  Ma^hiiis  are  always  resuiy  Ui  i»hare  in  the  sacritice  of  tho 
vilhigei's  to  them.  They  also  reverence  trees  and  Chabutras,  oonsecrated  by 
HinduSi  in  puMing,  but  pay  no  further  homage/' 
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are  mcampl^s  furnished  bj  five  tmaltied  races.    The  fivfit  eonoeTjm 
the  Laplanders. 

"  Tht*y  wnrwliippod  il»*»  ^liodta  of  depmrted  pfif9i>n«,  but  asp^miUlj  *»f  lh#jf 

li    '  '  '   '  '  ■     ^,   ,.  woa  #omc  :'  ^  '■         ■'  '  '  v      ';ry 

UMtheB  I 

SchefTer,  Il<M(<ny  qf  L^pt€tnd,  Oiford,  1H74,  p,  3f>.) 

In  an  cnrly  account  of  an  African  people,  the  Qnoiaiu?,  we 
find  ilb^trations  of  thtnr  necrolatry.  Sajing  tlint  the  Qaoians 
heJievt)  the  spirits  of  the  dead  to  be  omniftcient^  nnd  that  fchcj 
make  ofFerinps  of  rice  or  wine  at  their  graves,  w©  are  told 
iliai  they  •*  hold  familiar  colloquies  with  them,  telling  them  all 
tronhles  and  adversities  under  vrhich  they  labour.  .  ,  ,  The 
King  calls  upon  the  souls  of  his  father  and  mothrr  almost  in 
every  matter  of  diiEculty/'  (O.  Dapper,  Africa  Inj  J\  OgULgf 
1670,  pp.  402-4.)  

Concerning  the  Kan  jars  we  read  : — 

"  In  the  wide  mnge  of  humiin  history,  it  is  didlcuU.  to  Rnd  an  example  of 
a  primitive  horde  or  natiiin,  whicli  hai>  not  hntl  its  inspirrrj  prophet  Of  a«'ilu«d 
ftii(.*eiitor.  The  iiian*god  whom  KanJQt-fl  worship  ia  Miin<i» — a  Tmnie  wlmh 
doe«  not  appear  in  aur  of  the  lists  of  the  Hindu  diviiiiru^.  Wliile  he  Uwd 
iiincnigft  men,  he  was  the  model  fight«r,  the  grimt  hunter,  the  wise  *rti5cfr, 
BTirl  the  unconqiieriKl  chief.  He  wm  not  only  the  te»i*her  anil  the  guidr, 
but  uUo  the  founder  and  aDoestor  of  the  tribe.  lie  is  therefore  to  the 
Kail  jar  what  Ilellen  wa«  to  the  Greeke,  Koiculu?  to  the  Bomatis,  Abnihiuu 
to  the  Jew*,  or  Ifhrntiel  to  the  Arabs,  ,  .  ,  M<iui  i*  war»hippcd  with  more 
eereraonj  in  the  rainy  seoiont  when  the  tribe  i»  Ir**  nilgrntor^v,  ihtui  in  the 
dry  mouthn  of  the  ye^r.  On  «uch  occasions,  if  tiilKi-ient  notice  ia  cirrulAt«»d» 
levf^ml  encampmenti  unite  temporarily  to  pay  honour  t-     '"  inmoa 

anc«>tor.     No  altar  ie  ni«ed.     No  itiiHgif  i*  erected.    The  w-  oUect 

aear  a  lrci\  under  which  they  sacriilcc  a  pig  or  gont.  or  6)j  1,  and 

ako  an  offering  of  roasted  fle»h  and  spirituous  liquor.  (it  t^ 

M)  they  uaod  to  6a<crifi€0  a  child,  baring'  tint  mtide  it  in  >  tli  fer* 

nicnted  palni-juice  or  toddy,  Thej  dance  round  the  tree  in  honour  of  Mani, 
ai»d  sing  the  cuitoniary  songs  in  commam oration  of  hi«  wi»dom  and  df^i^^U  of 
TrtJour.     At  the  elope  of  the  ceremony  there  is  a  general  fcft*t,  in  \        *  t 

of  the  banqueters  get  drunk.    On  the.-^e  occasion*, — but  before  t  m 

Biage  ho*  bcKjn  reached, — a  man  sometime*  cornea  forward*  nt  ^  ■*■ 
fo{{.  to  be  especially  filled  with  the  dirinc  presence.     He  u 
ilmh  and  wine  of  which  others  partake,  and  remains  atai      ^  n 

tree  with  his  eyei  closed aa  in  a  trance*   If  he  is  sei^eed  with  a  tit  of  trembling:, 
the  spirit  of  M£n£  i»  thought  to  hare  poisesflcd  him,  and  whQe  the  inspire* 
tion  tastn  he  is  consulted  aa  an  oracle  by  any  man  or  woman  of  the  asacmr 
who  disires  to  be  helped  out  of  a  dilhcidfy.'*      (J.  C.  Ncsfield.  An  Accoi 
of  lk«  Kan  jar X  of  Upper  India,  pp«  12-13.) 

That  this  god  Mana  was  originally  a  man,  as  he  is  said  to 
have  been  by  the  Kanjars,  cannot  well  be  doublod  when  we  find 
oases  in  India  of  historical  persons  being  deified,  not  by  these 
inferior  races  only,  but  by  the  Aryans,  Premising  that  the 
Portuguese  were  extremely  cruel  to  the  Hindus  during  th^ 
time  that  they  had  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  India,  Uontor 
tells  ua  that — 


^■H 
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*'  Albuquerque  alone  endeavoured  to  win  the  goodwill  of  the  natiTes,  and 
to  live  in  friendship  with  the  Hindu  princes.  In  such  veneration  was  his 
memory  held,  that  the  Hindus  of  Goa,  and  even  the  Muhammadans,  were 
wont  to  repair  to  his  tomb,  and  there  to  utter  their  complaints,  as  if  in  the 
presence  of  his  spirit,  and  call  upon  G-od  to  deliver  them  from  the  tyranny 
of  his  successors."     (Hunter's  Brief  HUtortf  of  the  Indian  People,  150-1.) 

Russia,  too,  supplies  ns  with  an  instance  of  kindred  nature, 
in  so  far  as  that  the  worship  is  of  an  historical  personage,  who 
was  reverenced  during  his  life. 

Alexander  Nevski,  governor  of  Novgorood  at  the  time  of  the  Mongol 
invasion,  and  who  died  in  1263,  was  "  deeply  mourned  by  a  grateful  peo^e, 
who  count  him  ever  since  amongst  the  saints, .  .  .  and  there  is  not  one  of 
the  Russian  emperors  who  has  not  knelt  before  the  shrine  of  Alexander 
Nevski.  Many  great  generals  have  implored  him  for  his  support  and  inter- 
cession, whenever  they  departed  for  a  great  battle  or  an  miportant  cam- 
paign."    (O.  W.  Wahl,  The  Land  of  the  Cxar,  268.) 

OenesU  of  New  Cults  among  Hindus, — ^Along  with  the 
account  of  robber-worship  among  the  Domras  given  above,  Sir 
Alfred  Lyall  transmitted,  from  the  same  source,  the  following : — 

"  It  may  perhaps  be  interesting  to  know  that  a  weekly  pilgrimage  has 
been  instituted  within  the  last  year  to  the  tomb  of  a  Fakir  in  the  compound 
next  my  own.  The  Fakir  died  two  centuries  ago,  it  is  said.  A  '  jhundi ' 
was  struck  over  his  grave — somebody  got  cured  there  last  year,  and  a  con- 
course of  people  now  visit  it  every  Thursday,  with  drums  beating,  etc.  I 
counted  once  seven  graves  within  a  mile  or  so  of  my  house,  at  which  offer- 
ings are  presented  by  the  Hindu  public,  on  fixed  days.  The  tombs  are 
generally  those  of  Mahomedans,  but  this  is  immaterial.  As  my  Hon. 
Magistrate  Babu  Durga  Pershad  explained  one  day,  when  pointing  out  a 
tree  frequented  by  a  '  Jin*  a  '  bhut,'  is  generally  a  Hindu,  rather  harmless 
and  indistinct,  but  a  *  Jin'  is  always  a  wiclcd  old  Mahomedan,  and  there  is 
no  appeasing  him.  The  number  of  '  Devis  '  is  also  innumerable,  new  ones 
are  always  springing  up,  and  the  most  fashionable  shrines  are  generally  very 
recent.  The  principal  Mahadro  on  this  side  the  town  was  discovered  by 
two  herd  boys,  some  years  aeo,  in  the  Bamgarh  Tal.  One  boy  struck  it,  it 
began  to  bleed,  and  the  boy  fell  dead.  There  is  a  famous  Kali  at  the  comer 
of  my  compound,  another  Devi  lives  in  the  judges'  compound,  and  her 
image  is  carried  home  every  evening  b^  the  mali  who  officiates."  (Letter 
from  the  magistrate  of  Gorakhpur  to  Sir  Alfred  Lyall.) 

These  statements  harmonize  entirely  with  those  given  by  Sir 
Alfred  Lyall  himself  in  his  Asiatic  Stvdies,  To  the  instances 
he  names,  he  adds  the  remark — 

*'  The  saint  or  hero  is  admitted  into  the  upper  circles  of  divinity,  much  as 
•  successful  soldier  or  millionaire  is  recognized  by  fashionable  sooietjr,  takes  a 
new  title,  and  is  welcomed  by  a  judicioiuly  liberal  aristocracy."     (p.  20.) 

Fetichism. — I  believe  M.  Comte  expressed  the  opinion  that 
fetichistic  conceptions  are  formed  by  the  higher  animals. 
Holding,  for  reasons  already  given,  that  fetichism  is  not  original 
but  derived,  I  cannot,  of  course,  coincide  in  this  view.  Never- 
thelessy  the   behaviour  of  intelligent  animals  elucidates  the 
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genesis  of  it.     I  Imvo  mysulf  witnessed  in  dogs  two  Ulustratift 
aoiiutis. 

One  of  these  was  that  of  a  formidable  beast,  half  mastiff*  half 
i)loo«i-boan<l,  belonging  to  frietids  of  mine.  While  pL^ying  on 
tho  lawn  with  a  walking-stick,  which  he  had  Behced  by  the 
lower  end^  it  hiippened  that  in  his  gambols  he  thnist  the  handlo 
agaiost  the  ground  :  the  result  being  thut  the  end  he  had  in  his 
mouth  was  forced  against  las  palate.  Giving  a  yelp,  h©  dropped 
the  stick,  rashod  to  fiorne  distance  from  it,  and  betrayed  ti  con* 
Btornation  which  was  particalarly  laughable  in  bo  large  and 
ferocious-looking  a  creature.  Only  after  cautious  approaches 
and  much  hesitation  was  he  induced  again  to  pick  it  up.  This 
behaviour  showed  very  clearly  that  the  stick,  while  displaying 
none  but  propertio.^  he  was  familiar  with,  was  not  regarded  by 
him  as  au  active  agent;  but  when  it  suddenly  inflicted  % 
pain  in  a  way  never  before  experienced  from  an  inanimate  object, 
lie  was  led  for  the  moment  to  class  it  with  animate  objects^  and 
to  regard  it  as  capable  of  again  doing  liim  injury,  i^imilarly 
to  the  mind  of  the  primitive  man,  the  anomalous  behi^viour  of 
an  object  previously  classed  as  inanimatei  suggests  aninmtion^ 
Tho  idea  of  voluntary  action  is  made  nascent;  and  there 
rises  a  tendency  to  regard  the  object  with  alarm  lest  it  shoold 
!ftc!t  in  some  other  unexpected  and  perhaps  niiBchievous  wmj. 
Obviously  the  vague  notion  of  animation  thus  aroused,  becomes 
a  more  deliuito  notion  as  fast  as  development  of  the  ghost* 
theory  furnishes  a  specillc  agency  to  which  the  anoxnaloos 
behaviour  can  be  ascribed. 

A  very  intelligent  and  good-tempered  retriever,  mnch  pett<>d 

in  tho  house  of  cortaiu  other  friends,  had  a  habit  wliich  yields 

the  second  hint  I  have  alluded  to*      On  meeting  in  the  morning 

one  with  whom  she  wris  on  friendly  terms,  she  joined  with  tho 

iLsual  wagging  of  the  tail,  an  nnusual  kind  of  salute,  made  by 

'rawing  apart  the  lips  so  as  to  produce  a  sort  of  smile  or  grin; 

and  she  then,  if   out  of  doors,   proceeded  to  make  a  further 

demonstration  of  loyalty.     Being  by  her  duties  as  a  retriever 

led  to  associate  the  fetching  of  game  with  the  plea."iing  of  the 

person  to  whom  she  brought  it,  this  had  become  in  her  miod  an 

net  of  propitiation ;  and  so,  after  wagging  her  tail  and  grinning, 

elio  would  perform  this  act  of  propitiation   as  nearly  as  was 

mcticablo  in  tho  absence  of  a  dead  bird.     Seeking  about^  she 

ould  pick  up  a  deati  leaf,  a  bit  of  paper,  a  twig,  or  other  small 

bject,   and  would  bring   it    with   renewed   manifestations   of 

riendliness.     Some  kindred  state  of  mind  it  is  which,  1  believe^ 

Sprompts  the  savage  to  certain  fetichistic  observances.    Occaaiou- 

when  seeking  supernatural  aid, 

the  first  stone  ho  s 


haj; 


paint  i 


ie  rings  t 


Anxious  to  please  some  ghostly  agent,  ha  feels  the  need  for 
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playing  his  anxiety ;  and  he  adopts  this  as  the  nearest  fulfilment 
of  a  propitiatory  act  which  circnmBtances  permit.  Ghosts  are 
all  ahoat,  and  one  may  be  present  in  anything — perhaps  in  this 
stone — very  likely  in  this  stone.  And  so  the  primitive  man, 
with  whom  fancy  passes  easily  into  belief,  adopts  this  method 
of  expressing  his  subordination.  Daily  occurrences  among  our- 
selves prove  that  the  desire  to  do  something  in  presence  of  an 
emergency,  leads  to  the  most  irrelevant  actions.  "  It  may  do 
good,  and  it  can't  harm,'*  is  the  plea  for  many  proceedings  which 
have  scarcely  more  rationality  than  worship  of  a  painted  stone. 

The  Fetich-ghost. — The  evidence  given  in  §§  159-163,  that  the 
supernatural  agent  supposed  to  be  contained  in  an  inanimate 
object,  was  originally  a  human  ghost,  is,  I  think,  tolerably  con- 
clasive.  I  have,  however,  met  with  still  more  conclusive 
evidence,  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Kink  on  the  Eskimo.  In  the 
passage  which  I  here  extract,  the  two  are  identified  by  name. 

•*  The  whole  yisible  world  is  ruled  by  supernatural  ]X)wer8,  or  *  owner?/ 
taken  in  a  higher  sense,  each  of  whom  holds  his  sway  within  certain  limits, 
and  is  called  inua  (yiz.,  its  or  his,  inuk,  which  word  signifies  '  man,*  and  also 
oumer  or  inhabitant).**     (p.  37.) 

The  supposed  possessing  agent  to  which  the  powers  of  an 
object  are  ascribed,  is  thus  called  its  man ;  the  man  in  it — that 
is,  the  man's  ghost  in  it.  The  "  iwae  "  of  certain  celestial  objects 
were  persons  known  by  name ;  and  the  implication  is  that  the 
"  inue  **  of  other  objects  are  thought  of  as  persons,  but  not 
individually  identified. 

And  now  observe  that  in  a  work  published  since  that  of  Dr. 
Kink,  concerning  an  unallicd  people  in  the  remote  region  of 
Polynesia,  we  find  a  kindred  conception  joined  with  an  interpre- 
tation of  it.  Describing  the  superstitions  of  the  Hervey 
Islanders,  Mr.  Gill  says : — 

**  Thus  it  is  evident  that  many  of  their  gods  were  originally  men,  whose 
spirits  wore  supposed  to  enter  into  various  birds,  fish,  reptiles,  and  insects  ; 
and  into  inanimate  objects,  such  as  the  triton  shell,  paHicular  trees,  cinet, 
sandstone,  bits  of  basalt,  etc."  (Ber.  Wm.  W.  Gill,  Jilytht  and  Songs  from 
the  South  Pacific,  p.  32.) 

Ghosts  in  Stones. — The  genesis  of  that  form  of  fetichism  which 
ascribes  supernatural  powers  to  shapeless  inanimate  objects,  is 
very  clearly  exhibit^  in  the  following  passages  from  a  letter, 
for  which  1  am  indebted  to  Commander  W.  H.  Henderson,  R.N., 
who  dates  from  H.M.S.  "  Nelson,"  Australian  Station,  October 
9th,  1884:— 

"  While  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Island  of  Tauna,  New  Hebrides,  in  July 
last  year,  I  was  told  by  the  Rev.  J.  Gray,  Presbyterian  Missionary,  stationed 
at  Waisisi,  near  to  the  volcano,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  of  mine  relative  to 
the  inconvenient  position  of  his  house,  that  in  order  to  gain  a  footing  he  was 
obliged  to  build  where  the  natiTet  allowed  him  to.    Tluit  the  site  he  would 
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li*T©  choten  included  the  piece  of  MMired  pround  pn  ^hnrh  wpt^  di 
Iho  itoncft  m  which  the?  ixtppoted  the  flpmU  of  m 

reniile,  that  he  liJkd  not  been  able  to  get  them  n  to 

}       "'    ^      10  (JO,  And  to  purch(^«  th€>  ground.     lit- m^ku 
\  n  one*  of  yariou^  sizen  ;  that  after  being  deposit 

£4.  1  :  MtiH  thr^t  l>iHy  sf^Mom  retained  any  BM^r^--?rw  / 

tK-  ^  ■•.  ■  'i   ■!   s  i  ■''■    !■'.     '-''■:  '-■  r^th  of  time — a   -  "  — 

niijst  sM.';'r  >rH:.i.  I'.'fL;":  t.,  ;;.    ,^ i  m  .jj,  jvf ter  this,  while  .'     ^  .'.'i, 

or  Vuti  Inland,  iu  th-'  i'  croupf  the  Rer.  J.  j^Ii^kcni£te,  ttlx>  %>[  iht 
Presbyterian  Minsiotj,  ^i  v^  1  uit;  without  reference  to  what  T  *ii*d  hr&rd  mX 
Tiinn»,  a  collection  of  et^nes  and  mdelj  cut  iheU»  and  iiich  lie  mid 

when  ho  ftx'rived  there  some  yeiuf  preTioasljr,  were  th»  of  god*  tbe 

n&tiTe»  po»seB(ied,  and  into  which  tney  &uppo*ed  the  Bpii4.a  -u  >.uAr  depmrtcd 
friends  or  relatirei  to  enter;  though  the  reoollectioa  of  them  did  not  often 
Uet  long. 

**  Some  of  the  stones  were  ordinary  smooth  water- worn  boulders^  tbree  to 
four  inches  long  and  from  two  to  three  inches  in  diameter.  Otber«,  one  of 
whieli  I  hftTe  in  my  possesftion^  were  eimilar,  but  hm\  a  small  pi4«ice  chipped 
out  on  one  sidOf  by  meanj  of  which  the  indwelling  gho«t  or  spirit  wi^  pup- 
posed  to  have  ingrcn  or  egtiesa.  A  third  and  higher  form  wvrv  nideljr 
nishionod  ihells  or  atones  ;  the  former  being  cut  out  aa  large  rioga.  These  it 
leomed  to  me  were  the  beginmngg  of  a  graven  image^ — aoommdn  stone  sacred 
as  the  dwelling-place  of  an  ancestral  ghost." 

With  such  evidence  before  us,  wo  can  scarcely  donbt  that  in 
other  places  where  stones  are  worshipped,  or  I'egai'ded  as  sacred, 
httman  ghosts  are  or  were  belieYcd  to  be  presetit  itj  them ;  and 
that  the  stones  supposed  to  be  possessed  by  powerful  ghosts^ 
thus  became  the  shriues  of  gods.  Hence  the  inter pi'etation  of 
such  facts  as  this  told  ns  about  the  Karens  :^ — 

•'  Many  keep  etonee  in  their  houses  that  they  snppone  possess  mimeulous 
powers  and  wuieh  seem  to  represent  the  household  gods  <rf  the  amnenta." 
{At.  Soe.  of  Bengid^  Journal^  xxxir,  pt.  2,  p.  223.) 

And  this  told  as  about  the  Bowditch  Islanders : — 

**  Their  great  god  was  called  Tui  Toielau,  or  Eing  of  Tokelaiu  He  waa 
supposed  to  be  embodied  in  a  stone,  which  was  carefully  wrapped  up  with 
fine  matf."    (Tumor,  Samoa  a  Hundred  Yeara  A^a^  p.  208.) 

And  this  told  us  about  the  Fijiana  : — 

"The  Fijiana  are  unacquainted  with  idols  properly  ao-ealled  i  but  ther 
rererenoe  certain  stones  as  shrines  of  gods,  and  regard  some  clubs  with 
superstitious  respect.  .  .  .  Bude  conse^rrated  stones  are  to  be  seen  near 
Tuna,  whei>0  offerings  of  food  ue  sometimes  made***  (Fiji  and  <A«  lyiaMt^ 
ToL  i,  by  T.  Williams,  pp.  219  and  220.) 

And  here  we  are  once  more  shown  how  baaeleas  is  the  belief 
of  those  who»  in  aid  of  their  theories,  theological  or  mythological, 
assert  that  the  noble  types  of  man — the  Aryan  and  Semitic — 
displayed  from  the  beginning,  higher  religious  ideas  than  men  of 
inferior  types.  For  besides  having  various  other  beliefs  and 
rit<?s  like  those  of  existing  savages,  both  of  them  agreed 
with  savages  in  exhibiting  tliis  lowest  form  of  fetichism.  In 
their  early  days,   the   Greeks   believed  that  gbosta   dwelt   ia 
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ef'Ones ;  and  stones  were  the  shrines  of  their  gods.  Pansanias 
gives  yarions  instances ;  and  shows  that  these  inhabited  stones, 
anointed  with  oil  in  propitiation,  continued  even  in  late  days  to 
be  regarded  as  sacred  and  to  be  occasionally  honoured.  So 
was  it,  too,  with  the  Hebrews ;  as  witness  this  passage : — 

"The  large  smooth  stones  referred  to  above  were  the  fetishes  of  th» 
primitive  Semitic  races,  and  anointed  with  oil,  according  to  a  widely  spread 
custom  (comp.  \i9oi  Xcirapoc,  lapides  uncti,  lubricati).  It  was  such  a  stone 
which  Jacob  took  for  a  pillow,  and  afterwards  consecrated  b j  pouring  oil  upon 
it  (Gen.  xxviii,  11,  18).  The  early  Semites  and  reactionary,  idolatroui 
Israelities  called  such  stones  Bethels, .  .  .  i.e.,  houses  of  £1  (the  early 
Semitic  word  for  God).  ...  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  '  Jehovist,'  who 
desired  to  convert  these  ancient  fetishes  into  memorials  of  patriarchal  history 
(comp.  Gen.  xxxi,  4&-62)l  the  old  heathenish  use  of  them  seems  to  have 
continued,  especially  in  seduded  places."  (Bev.  T.  K.  Cheyne,  The  Propheci^^ 
of  Isaiah:  a  New  Tyanslation  with  Commentary  and  Appendices,  1882, 
vol.  ii,  p.  70). 

Let  ns  observe,  too,  how  completely  Jacob's  conception  of  his 
dream  as  caused  by  a  god  in  the  stone,  correspondis  with  the 
conceptions  of  existing  savages.  In  his  account  of  the  Blantyre 
negroes,  the  Rev.  Duff  Macdonald  writes : — 

"  Very  frequently  a  man  presents  an  offering  at  the  top  of  his  own  bed 
beside  lus  head.  He  wishes  his  god  to  come  to  him  and  whisper  in  his  ear 
as  he  sleeps."    (Africana,  voL  i,  p.  60.) 

I  may  add  that  Jacob's  act  of  pouring  oil  on  the  stone  in  pro« 
pitiation  of  the  indwelling  spirit  (thus  employing  an  established 
mode  of  honouring  living  persons)  points  the  way  to  an  inter- 
pretation of  another  usage  of  stone-worshippers.  A  Dakotah, 
before  praying  to  a  stone  for  succour,  painta  it  with  some  red 
pigment,  such  as  red  ochre.  Now  when  we  read  that  along  with 
offerings  of  milk,  honey,  eggs,  fruit,  flour,  etc.,  the  Bodo  and 
DhimAls  offer  "red  lead  or  cochineal,"  we  may  suspect  that 
these  three  colouring  matters,  having  red  as  their  common 
character,  are  substitutes  for  blood.  The  supposed  residenti 
ghost  was  at  first  propitiated  by  anointing  the  stone  with 
human  blood ;  and  then,  in  default  of  this,  red  pigment  was 
used :  ghosts  and  gods  being  supposed  by  primitive  men  to  be 
easily  deceived  by  shams. 

Animal-naming  among  the  Semites. — In  vol.  i,  p.  126,  Palgrave, 
referring  to  an  Arab,  writes : — "  'Obeyd,  *  the  woli^'  to  give  him 
the  name  by  which  he  is  commonly  known,  a  name  well  earned 
by  his  unrelenting  cruelty  and  deep  deceit."  Now  read  the 
following  from  the  Book  of  Judges,  vii,  25  : — '*  And  they  took 
two  princes  of  the  Midianites,  Oreb  [raven]  and  Zeeb  [wolf], 
and  they  slew  Oreb  upon  the  rock  Oreb,  and  Zeeb  they  slew  at 
the  wine-press  of  Zeeb,  and  pursued  Midian,  and  brought  the 
heads  of  Oreb  and  Zeeb  to  Gideon  on  the  other  side  Jordan." 
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Tliaa  we  have  proof  tbat  Scmitio  cbiefs  boro  animal  namefl; 
"[>nbtl€sa  g-ivcn,  as  wo  see  they  are  atill  given,  as  nicknames. 
liih  this  wo  may  join  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time  **  the 
Cabylea  ure  said  to  diatingniah  their  different  tribes  by  figures 
of  auimala  tatooed  on  forehead,  nose,  temples,  or  cheeks  :'*  imply- 
ini?  descent  from  founders  identified  by  name  with  tbeso  animals 
(i;  Oeiger,  ZetUchr,  D,  M,  ff.,  1869,  p.  169).  When  we  put  tbii 
evidence  side  by  side  witli  that  given  in  §§  170-4,  showing 
how  animal-naming  among  savages  leads  to  belief  in  animal* 
ancestors  and  to  the  propitiation  of  animala,  it  becomes  still 
more  manifest  that  amoug  Mesopotamian  peoples,  animaj- 
guds  and  gods  balf*maa  half-brute,  originated  in  the  way 
alleged. 

Since  the  above  was  published  in  the  Brst  edition  of  this 
work,  there  has  appeared  an  interesting  essay  on  •*  Animal 
Worship  and  Animal  Tribes,*'  by  Professor  Robertson  Smith 
(see  Journal  of  Vhilohijy^  vol.  ix)^  in  which  he  shows  how 
Extensive  is  animal- naming,  and  the  consequent  rise  of  animal- 
tnbos,  among  existing  Arabs.  Here  is  a  part  of  a  list  given  by 
him : — 

"  Amd^  lion  ;  '  a  number  of  tribrs,*  Ahm,  itolf  j  *  a  trib*  of  th«  Aj>^/ 
or  Defendert.     Badan,  ibex  j  ^a  tribe  of  the  Kjdb  and  otbcn,  *    Tho'lt^a. 

pahe-fox;  *ntw«e  of  tnbe§.'  Gardd^  locusts -,  *a  sub-tribe  af  tbe  TumSin.* 
"Prffll  Hamama,  sons  of  the  dovo  ;  *  »  Hub-tpibe  of  ,thfi  Ajcd/  Thater,  bull  j 
!*  tt  sub*trih<j  of  HamiUn  and  of  *Abd  Man&h/  CFa^jA,  calf  of  im  sas ;  ** 
iub- tribe  of  tbp  Arabs/     ^ida^  kite  j  'a  sub -tribe  of  ilurad.*     Dhi^,  irolf  t 

'  'ion  of  'Amr,  ii  fub-tribo  of  the  AidJ  Dii&ey*o,  little  h^nna  *  ' sou  oi  QaV0, 
a  sub-tribe  of  Bekr  bin  WkiV  "    (p.  79.) 

And  con  tinning  the  list,  Professor  Smith  gives  a«  other 
animal-names  of  tribes,  lizard,  ea^le,  she-goatv,  raven,  hedgehog, 
dogf  w4ielp,  jerboa,  panthers,  little  panther,  etc.  He  goes  on  to 
Bay  that — 

"The  origin  of  idl  tb*»«e  nftmea  is  referred  in  tbe  genealogicjil  ftTalftm  of  tht 
Arabs  to  ht\  anct'»t<Tr  ^ho  bore  the  tribal  or  getitife  name.  ThuA  the  fCnlh,  or 
dog 'tribe,  c^on^isu  of  the  Beni  Kalb — sonji  of  Kalb  (tbe  dogh  who  is  in  tacn 
■on  of  Wabra  (the  female  rockbadger)/*  oto,    (p.  80.) 

Hejecting  this  interpretation  in  favour  of  the  interpretation  of 
Mr.  McLennan,  Professor  Smith  says — 

"  A  conclusiTe  argument  again«t  the  genealogical  BTStem  is  that  it  is  buflt 
on  the  patriarchal  theorjr.  Kvery  nation  and  every  tribe  must  hare  aji 
anei;stor  of  the  same  uama  from  whom  kiuahip  is  reokoued  exeluBivelj  iu  thit 
male  lino,"     {p,  8L) 

And  he  thereupon  contends  that  since  kinship  through  feraslea 
is  the  primitive  form,  the  system  uf  tribal  naming  ooald  not 
have  thus  arisen.  But,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown  (§  2^3) »  this 
is  not  a  necessary  implication,  llemarking  that  thtj  sysWui  of 
kinship  tbrongh  females  evidently  does  not  ejiclude  the  know- 
ledge of  male  parentage  (since  in  the  rudest  tribe  there  is  a 
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'  fatlicr  as  well  an  for  motlier)  I  have  pointed  out  ihnt  in 
I  way  among  ourselves,  the  tracing  of  kinship  through 
fioales  does  not  exclude  a  perfect  recognition  of  luotherhood. 
lAnd  here  X  have  to  add  that  descent  from  a  distinguished  man 
I  will  uatui'ally  survive  in  tradition,  not  with  standing  the  system 
lot'  kinship  thiT>ugh  females,  and  the  male  genealogy,  regarded 
I  with  pride,  will  supplant  the  female;  Just  aa  among  ourselves 
I  the  posterity  of  a  woman  of  rank  who  married  a  man  of  low 
\  degree,  will  preserve  the  record  of  their  ancestress  while  drop- 
IpiDg  that  of  their  ancestor,  notwithstanding  the  system  of 
Lilescent  through  males.  [On  considering,  after  writing  the  above, 
pe  I  should  be  likely  to  find  proof,  there  occurred  to  me  the 
^  of  Lord  Clyde,  of  whom  I  had  heard  that  his  mother,  a 
roman  of  good  family,  had  married  a  man  of  inferior  origin. 

I  Whether  the  name  Campbell  was  that  of  his  father  or  his  mother, 

I I  did  not  know;  bat  inquiry  proved  my  suspicion  to  be  well 
Ifounded.  His  father's  name  was  John  MacUver,  and  his  mother*a 
lAgnes  Campbell.  By  successive  steps  the  maternal  name 
Idisplaced  the  paternal  name;  and  his  daughter  is  now  called 
Ijdiss  Campbell.  This,  I  think,  makes  it  clear  that  notwith- 
kitanding  descent  in  the  female  line,  the  name  of  a  distinguished 
Ichief,  usurping  the  place  of  tho  previous  name,  will  readily 
f. become  a  tribal  name.] 

But   there  is  a  co-operative   crusc*     A  tribe  from   time   to 

Llime  divides,  and   the  migrating  part  attaches   itself  to  some 

jer:  a  man  of  strength,  or  courage,  or  cunning,  or  resource. 

iHow  are  members  of  the  migrating  part  to  bo  distinguished 

[>y  the  remainder,  and  by  adjacent  tribes  ?     Evidently  by  the 

name  of  their  leader  or  chief.    They  become  known  as  ibl lowers 

of  the  Snake,  the  Wcjlf,  or  the  Bear,  as  the  case  may  be.     It 

needs  but  to  recall  the  case  of  a  Highland  clan,  all  members 

of   which  habitually  acquired  the  clan-name,  whether  related 

-by  blood  to  its  head  or  not,  to  show  how  the  tendency  to  apeak 

pnerally  of  the  followers  of  the  Snake  as  Snakes  will  conflict 

Ririth    recognition    of    their    matemally*derived    relationships. 

Especially   when    there   grows    up   a   new    generation,   having 

Qilividual  names  unknown  to  adjacent  tribes,  there  will  arise 

1  established  pi*iu;tice  of  calling  them  Snakes — a  practice  ending 

tin  the  story  of  descent  from  an  ancestral  snake  who  WB&  the 

founder  of  the  tribe.     Hence  the  origin  of  the  Snake  Indiaoi 

of  North  America,  or  the  Nagas  (soakes)  of  the  Indian  Hills, 

who  are  worshippers  of  tha  snake, 

AmmaUnamtng  (n  Oreat  Britain. — Anyone  who  upon  occasion 
Jfpeaks  of  a  keen  and  merciless  man  as  "  a  hawk,**  or  of  another 
**  a  pig**  because  of  his  dirtiness,  ought  to  have  no  difficulty 
ill  uaderstaEding  how  in  rude  times  animal-names  are  acquired. 
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While  rccogni^ug  tbe  exceptioiial  eases  of  InrtB- 
after  Bome  imima)  visible  ftt  the  time  of  birth,  he  ^ 
less  doubt  thai  aiiinial- names  nsnaltj  result  from  nicknsmil 
on  Ending  anion r'  ourselves  cases  in  which  the  aniiDfil  n\Q 
&ame  beoi^^tiics  subi^titut^d  for  the  cotivenHonal  eumame 
vionsly  current.  Two  oases,  one  dating^  some  centuries  back, 
and  the  other  belonging  to  our  own  time,  may  be  here  g-iva 
Doubtless  tht^re  still  exists,  a*  there  existed  soma  years  sit 
when  I  saw  it,  the  remnant  of  an  old  castle  bnilt  on  an  ijiland  j 
Loch-an-Eilean  in  Rothiemarchns,  which  was,  according 
tradition,  a  stronghold  of  the  "Wolf  of  Badenoch/*  Who' 
he  ?  Mr.  Cosmo  Innes,  in  his  Sketches  of  Early  Scotch  Hisi^i 
(p.  424) »  Kpcnks  of  **  the  harrying  of  the  conntry  and  bumi 
of  the  ehureh  by  the  Wolf  of  Badenoch  ;  "  and  in  his  Sci'tlnndi 
the  Middh  Ages  (p.  29 7)^  says  :^**  The  ma^ificent  Cfif^ 
Klgin  [waa]  ....  so  roughly  handled  by  the  Wolf  of  ' 
in  the  end  of  the  fonrteenth  century,  that  the  bishops 
their  restoration  a  rebuilding/'  Mr.  Innes  doet  !iot  give 
Christian  name  or  siimame  of  this  robber»chief.  Further 
quiry,  however,  disclosed  it.  In  Burton*a  Hisiortf  of  Scotfat  _ 
(voL  iii,  p.  97)^  he  is  referred  to  as  "  Kihg  Robert's  brother, 
Alexander/'  Evidently,  then,  the  original  proper  name  b^l 
become  less  famihar  than  the  substituted  nickname;  whicl^^^^ 
planted  it  not  only  in  popular  speech,  but  partially  in  liteiv^HI 
We  have  but  to  suppose  times  still  ruder  than  those  in  which  he 
lived;  and  times  in  which  Christianity  had  in  no  degree  under- 
mined  primitive  superstitions,  to  see  that  just  as  Eari  Si  ward, 
of  Northumbria,  was  said  to  be  the  grandson  of  an  actual  bear, 
BO  the  descendants  of  the  Wolf  of  Badenoch  would  have  been 
described  in  tradition  as  derived  from  an  actual  wolf,  A  furtht 
significant  fact  remains.  It  is  stated  in  Jervise's  Land  ^fjK 
Lrtyisatjiip,  350)  that  Countess  Isabella  "was  the wifeof  tlio  Wol 
of  Badenoch/'  Hero,  in  this  very  statement,  the  nickname  has 
replaced  the  pre-established  name  of  the  man,  while  the  nan 
of  the  woman  rcroaitvs  unchanged.  It  needs  but  that  tl 
statement  should  he  accepted  literally,  as  such  statemenf 
are  among  the  uncivilized,  to  understand  how  it  happens  tht 
here  and  there  a  family  traoes  back  its  origin  to  a  womaiT 
identiiied  by  name,  who  was  married  to  an  animal ;  aa  in 
'*  the  story  of  the  origin  of  the  Dikokamenni  Kirghiz 
from  a  red  greyhound  and  a  certain  queen  with  her  forty  hand- 
maidens,"  quoted  by  Mr*  M*Leunan  from  the  Michells. 

The  other  instance  comes  from  the  Forest  of  Dean»  a  regie 
little  visited,  and  retaining  old  usages.  There  the  surnan 
"  James  '*  is  so  common  that  nicknames  are  require<l  to  distil! 
guish  among  those  bearing  it.  A  gentleman  known  to  me.  M 
Keeling,  C.E.,  of  Cheltenham,  having  to  find  a  man  thus  name 
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discovered  tlmt  be  was  nioknamed  **  hoontj**  that  is  "mole." 
Moreover  he  was  one  of  a  number  who  had  inherited  the  nick- 
name, and  who  had  their  respective  Christian  names — John  Hoont, 
Henry  Hoont,  etc.  Clearly,  among  savages  a  few  generations 
won  Id  have  established  the  tradition  of  descent  from  an  actual 
mole :  memory  of  the  original  bearer  of  the  nickname  having 
died  out.  When  wo  find  that  even  where  there  are  established 
surnames  of  the  civilized  kind,  nicknames  derived  from  animals 
usurp  their  places  and  become  inherited,  it  seems  to  me  scarcely 
questionable  that  in  the  absence  of  established  surnames, 
animal-names  will  eventually  becomes  the  names  of  gentes  and 
tribes,  supposed  to  be  descended  from  the  animals  they  are 
named  after — supposed,  that  is,  by  the  uncivilized  man,  who  is 
without  our  general  ideas  of  law,  order,  cause;  who  has  no 
notions  of  possible  and  impossible;  who,  without  capacity 
for  criticizing,  accepts  blindly  the  statements  made  to  him 
by  his  seniors;  and  who,  indeed,  were  he  critical,  might 
reasonably  conclude  that  these  metamorphoses  of  animals  into 
men  were  of  the  same  nature  as  those  animal  metamorphoses 
which  really  take  place,  and  which  he  has  observed.  Strong 
reason  should  be  given  before  rejecting  this  interpretation 
in  face  of  the  fact  that  savages  themselves  thus  explain  their 
tribal  names ;  as  instance  the  Arawaks,  most  of  whom  "  assert 
that  each  family  is  descended — their  fathers  knew  how, 
but  they  themselves  have  forgotten — ^from  its  eponymons 
animal,  bird,  or  plant."  Once  more,  if  it  be  admitted  that 
the  conception  of  an  animal-ancestor  thus  originates,  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that,  going  along  with  the  ideas  and  feelings 
respecting  ancestors  entertained  by  primitive  men,  it  will 
originat'O  a  special  regard  for  the  animal  which  gives  the  tribal 
name — a  regard  which  here  results  in  making  the  animal  a 
sacred  totem,  and  here  in  producing  worship  of  it. 

That  our  relatives  the  Scandinavians  exemplified  in  their  ideas 
of  the  alliance  between  men  and  animals,  certain  further 
results  of  animal-naming,  is  made  tolerably  clear  by  the  follow- 
ing passage : — 

''  Brutes  were  included  in  the  social  compact,  and  dealt  with  as  if  they 
hod  been  rationfd  creatures.  If  a  beaver  was  killed,  by  the  lavs  of  Hakon 
the  Good  a  fine  of  three  marks  was  paid  to  the  owner  of  the  ffronnd, '  both 
for  blood wite  and  hamesucken,'  thus  recognizing  the  animal  s  rights  as  an 
inhabitant  of  the  soiL  The  old  Norwegian  statutes  decreed  that '  the  bear 
and  wolf  shall  be  ouUaws  in  every  plaoe.^ .  .  .  Yet  even  Bruin  was  entitled 
to  his  judicial  privileges ;  for  if  he  had  robbed  or  injured  his  two-lagged 
countrymen,  it  was  necessary  to  summon  a  Tinwald  court,  and  pronounce 
him  liable  to  punishment  in  due  form.  In  the  Saga  of  Finboga  hinom  Bama, 
the  grizzly  offender  is  challenged  to  a  duel,  and  slain  by  Finbog  with  all  the 
courtesies  of  chivalry.  Werlauff,  the  editor  of  this  saga  (Copenhagen,  1812), 
says,  the  opinion  that  bears  have  a  reasonable  knowledge  ot  Danish  is  stiU 
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5f»7Aleiit  in  NorwAj.    (CriolitQii  and  Wbedbion,  8€»mdif$avi9,  Am^mi  mad 
lodfim,  i,  192-3  (note).) 

AnimnUworsUtp. — One  of  the  causes  assigned  in  the 
(§  168)  for  the  %vorship  of  animalfi,  was  the  belief,  illusLr 
in  sun  dry  wnjR,  that  a  creature  found  in  the  neighbourhood  oi 
the  dead  body  is  a  new  form  assumed  by  the  double,  or  other- 
wise a  re*  in  carnation  of  the  ghost.  Here  are  further  examples 
of  thk  belief:  the  first  of  them  supplied  by  the  people  of  Bank*!) 

[id. 

'A  woman  Imowing  that  m  neighhonr  vtm  at  the  point  of  dealK,  beard. 
rufftlinv  of  aomething  in  her  houio,  as  if  it  were  a  moth  flutt4*ring»  jasft 
the  ftound  of  cne«  and  wniltngs  ^howod  her  that  the  ecu!  wnn  flown, 
fsa light  the  fluttering  tlutig  betwefln  her  handji,  and  ran  with  it,  <iTjing 
that  «h<»  had  caught  the  aim  [i.e.,  thiit  which  a  *mtn  bolicTOs*  to  *  l^e  a  ktad 
of  rcEootion  of  his  own  porsonality ;  the  man  and  hit  atai  lire,  Hounsbf 
iuifer,  and  die  (?)  together/  280-1].  But  though  ehc  openotl  her  haa^li 
above  the  mouth  of  the  corpse  there  waa  no  reoofeiy/*  (Codrington^  Jonra^/ 
qf  iha  Anihropolo^ical  ItiMtUute,  x,  281.) 

Here  la  another  which  the  Samoans  furnish. 

"  On  the  heaehj  near  where  a  person  had  been  drowned,  and  whose  bodj 
was  supposed  to  hare  become  a  p-— —  >>-  on  the  battlefield,  where  another 
fell,  nnght  haye  been  eeen,  Pittn  e*,  a  grotip  of  fi?e  or  six,  and  one 

a  few  janis  before  them  with  u  ■  natire  cloth  tpread  out  on  the 

ground  in  front  of  him.  Addre»*i£ig  aome  god  of  the  familj  he  said,  *  Oh, 
be  kind  to  us }  let  Ui  obtain  without  difficulty  the  spirit  of  the  vouug  man  f  * 
The  first  thing  that;  happeued  to  light  upon  the  sheet  was  siippowxl  to  be  the 
ipirit  ,  ♦  .  gross  hop  pi-^r,  hutterllTt  ant,  or  whatever  cIjo  it  might  be,  it  was 
carefuIW  wrapprl  —  '  '  m  to  the  familr*  the  friends  assembled,  and  the 
bundle  Durioa  v  i  oeremony,  as  if  it  contained  the  real  spirit  of  th« 

departed/'     (Tui ^^ti  a  Mumdred  Tears  A^o^  pp.  150-1.) 

A  Ion  5  with  this  belief  respecting  ordinary  ghosta,  the 
Samoans  have  an  allied,  and  to  all  appearance  reauHiug,  belief, 

reiipecting  extraordinary  ghosts. 

*'  The  Tillflge  gods,  like  those  of  the  houaehold,  had  all  iome  particular 
incarnatiuu  :  one  was  supposed  to  appear  as  a  bat»  another  a«  a  heron, 
another  as  en  owl,  ...  A  dead  owl  found  under  a  tree  in  the  settlement 
was  the  signal  for  all  the  Tillage  to  aa-emhle  at  the  place,  bum  their  bodie* 
with  firebrands^  and  beat  their  foreheads  with  stones  till  the  bl  or.  I  fit  ►wed, 
and  BO  they  expressed  their  sjmp&thy  and  coudoieneo  with  the  ^  l^e 

calamity  *  bj  an  ofibring  of  blood/     He  still  hved,  however,  and  i :  at 

in  all  the  other  existing  owls  of  tlie  country.  (Turner,  Samoa  a  Mumirsd 
Year*  A^o,  pp.  21  and  26.) 

Concerning  these  same  people  I  may  add  that  they  furnish 
etriking  example  of  the  way  in  which  unlimited  ci*edulity  cauj 
that  litei'al  acceptance  of  traditions,  which  in  many  caises  em 
in  the  belief  in  animal-ancestors  and  resulting  worship  of  the; 
Turner  tells  us  that  the  Samoans  have  traditions  of  batti 
between  trees,  bii-ds,  iish,  and  beasts ;  and  after  giring  so 
examples,  he  says  : — 

^*  I  teli  them  that  the  shark,  rtd  fish,  etc.,  must  hare  boen  mere  figumttte 
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naraefl  for  oliieft  and  districts,  and  the  finny  troops  under  them  were  doubt- 
losa  living  men,  bnt  in  all  these  stories  the  Samoans  are  rigid  literalists,  and 
bclioTO  in  the  very  words  of  the  tradition.  And  vet  at  the  present  day  they 
have  towns  and  districts  bearing  figurative  names,  distinct  from  the  real 
nnmes,  such  as  the  sword  fish,  the  stinging  ray,  the  dog,  the  wild  boar,  the 
I'ongan  cock,  the  frigate  bird,  etc."  (Samoa  a  Hundred  Year*  Ago^  pp.  218-4.) 

Snake- Ancestors  in  North  America, — A  recently  pnblislied 
work,  The  Snake-Dance  of  the  Moquis  of  Arizona^  by  John  Q-. 
Bonrke,  gives  some  interesting  facts  illnstratiye  of  the  belief  in 
snake-ancestors.  Giving  his  inferences  from  the  evidence,  the 
writer  says — 

*'My  own  suspicion  is  that  one  of  the  minor  objects  of  the  snake-dance 
has  been  the  perpetuation  in  dramatic  form  of  the  legend  of  the  origin 
and  growth  of  the  Moqui  family  (p.  178).  .  .  .  In  the  religious  dances  of 
such  peoples  as  the  Zunis,  Moquis,  and  Quercz,  suggestions  of  their  his- 
tory and  previous  environment  will  crop  out  in  features  which  from  any 
other  point  of  view  woidd  be  without  import.  The  fact  that  the  snake- 
dance  reflects  in  some  manner  the  worship  of  ancestors  has  already  been 
indicated,  but  beyond  learning  that  the  wulow  wands  standing  around  the 
altars  commemorated  their  des^,  nothing  was  elicited  at  Hualpi.  .  .  .  Should 
it  be  shown  jpositively,  as  I  think  can  be  done,  that  snake  worship  and 
ancestor  or  spirit  worship  are  combined  in  the  same  rite,  we  may  .  .  .  with 
a  little  more  patient  work  determine  whether  or  not  the  Moquis  have  ever 
believed  in  the  transmigration  of  souls  (p.  179)."  .  .  .  Nanahe  persistently 
"  spoke  of  the  snakes  as  his  '  fathers,*  a  reverential  expression  which  of  itself 
would  go  far  towards  establishing  a  oonnexion  between  the  rattlesnake* 
dance  and  ancestor  worship  **  (p.  195). 

These  conclusions  were  based  upon  statements  elicited  from 
one  of  the  Indians  who  took  part  in  the  snake-dance,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  most  significant  ones : — 

"  Nanahe  continued :  *  The  members  of  the  order  always  carry  tliese  medi* 
cines  with  them,  and  when  they  meet  with  %  rattlesnake  they  first  pray  to 
their  father,  the  sun,  and  then  say :  '  Father,  make  him  to  be  tame ;  make 
him  that  nothing  shall  happen  that  he  bring  eril  unto  me.  Verily,  make 
him  to  be  tame.*  Then  they  address  the  rattlesnake  and  say :  *  Father,  be 
good '  (i.e.  kind  or  tame)  '  unto  me,  for  here  I  make  my  prayers.'  This  being 
done,  the  rattlesnake  is  captured  .  .  .  and  taken  home  (p.  189)  .  .  .'  " 

Nahi-vehma  (the  Peacemaker)  said,  "  Many  years  ago  the  Moquis  used  to 
live  upon  the  other  side  of  a  high  mountain,  beyond  the  San  Juan  River.  .  .  . 
The  chief  of  those  who  Uved  there  thou^t  he  would  take  a  trip  down  the 
big  river  to  see  where  it  went  to.  .  .  .  The  stream  carried  him  to  the  sea- 
shore. .  •  .  When  he  arrived  on  the  beach  he  saw  on  top  of  %  cliff  a  number 
of  houses,  in  which  lived  many  men  and  women.  .  .  .  That  night  he  took 
unto  himself  one  of  the  women  as  his  wife.  Shortly  after  his  return  to  his 
home  the  woman  gave  birth  to  snakes,  and  this  was  the  oriein  of  the  snake 
family  (gens  or  clan)  which  manages  this  dance.  When  she  gave  birth  to 
these  snakes  they  bit  a  number  of  the  children  of  the  Moquis.  The  Moquis 
then  moved  in  a  body  to  their  present  villages,  and  they  have  this  dance  to 
conciliate  the  snakes,  so  that  they  won't  bite  their  children  "  (p.  177). 

In  another  chapter  the  writer  refers  to  a  large  amount  of  con* 
firmatory  evidence  showing  the  prevalence  elsewhere  of  kindred 
ideas. 
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The  Snahf^*Sp%nf  ammtg  the  Aii^i^ii. — ^A  r^n6<mtioii  of  the 
view  aet  forth  in  §§  IC7-H,  is  farnishcd  hv  the  foUowin^  passagt 
from  the  jEneid,  Bk.  v,  75. 

^1Crco«  **  wm  olrcndy  on  hii  way  from  the  coimcU  to  the  tomb  Tof  Anehiaea, 

^  >»is  failicp]  .  .  .  Hero  itj  due  libijtion,  be  pour*  on  the  ground  two  bowk  uf 

the  wino'go<l*»  pure  juice,  two  of  new  miUt,  iiflro  of  McrifiHal    blood  $   h« 

flingB  bright  llowur*,  »tid  makes  thii  utterance  ; — *  Hail  to  Ihec,  bt<*foed  lire, 

once  n^oro  t  U»fl  to  jou,  aahi^s  of  ono  rescued  in  rnin,  spirit  and  sKftde  of  ii»y 

||Rth(^r  r  *  ,  ,  He  hiid  enid  tbi§,  when  from  the  depth  of  the  graTe  ft  sinootii 

Itbiwing  wrpcnt  trnilod  olong  ,  ,  »  coilinj?  -^   •     '  ^\^'  round  the  tomb,  and 

I  gliding  between  the  oltaw.  *  *  .  JEne&9   -  "rslrucl^  :  the  cneatur* 

*  ,  .  iiisled  of  th«  Tututts,  and  then,  inno  in,  re-ciiten  rl  flic  t^mb 

at  iU  bose,  loaTing  tho  tiUiirs  wher©  its  mouth  bod  bocn*    Quicl^  ii« 

the  hero  resumes  the  work  of  boinsge  to  his  sire,  not  knowiii_  to 

thiuk  this  the  genius  of  the  spot  or  his  father's  roeninl  Sjarit/* 

Tbouj,4i  hex*o,  along  with  the  conceptions  of  a  higher  bU^ 
[than  that  described  in  §§  167-8,  there  is  not  distinct  identi- 
fication  of  the  Rnake  with  th©  ancestral  ghost,  some  connexion 
between  them  is  assnmed.  That  among  the  possible  relations 
between  the  tomb- !i aunt iug  animal  and  the  deceased  person, 
[  me tamor pilosis  will  be  supposed  by  early  peoples,  is  clear.  And 
that  hence  res  nits  the  identification  of  owls  and  iiat^s  (and 
possibly  scurabcei)  with  eon  Is,  can  no  longer  be  donbted. 

A  striking  verification  nf  the  foregoing  inference  has  come  to 

J-me  quite  recently  (1881)  in  an  essay  entitled  A  Sej^ulcliral  Relief 

from   Tareniumy  by  Mr.   Percy  Gardner   (reprinted    from    the 

Journal  of  Hellenic  Studks^  vol.  v).      Discussing  the  reaaons 

lissigned  for  the  not  infrequent  presence  of  sculptured  snaki»« 

ton  sepnlchral  tablets,  representing  ministrations  to   docea.^cd 

persons,  Mr,  Gardner  says : — 

'*  Wo  know  that  it  was  bj  no  means  nnusuftl  among  the  Oreeks  to  hara 

,  tiime  sntikes,  and  to  allow  them  the  range  of  the  house,"  .  ,  .  The  inference 

j  of  some  is  *'  thfit  hia  [the  snake's]  presence  in  these  reliefs  must  ImTe  refer* 

l^iiiee  to  tlie  widelj-spri^ad  belief  of  aodent  times,  that  snakes  were  either  thi 

1  eompaniona  or  even  the  representatives  of  dead  berries.      I  need  not  surely 

[bring  forward  proofs  of  tliis  stMoment,  but  I  may  for  a  moment  pau,%e  to 

[point  out  how  ancient  science  explained  the  fact*    Plutarch  tells  us,  that 

|*iirhen  the  dead  body  of  Cleomenea  traa  hai}ging  on  the  cross  in  Kgjnt,  a  large 

Ifferpent  was  Been  wound  about  it,  repelling  the  attacks  of  the  biros  of  prey 

I  who  would  have  fed  on  it.     This  phenomenon,  be  says^  terrified  some  of  the 

[Alexandrians,  as  proTing  that  Cleomcnes  was  a  hero  of  semi'dlTino  naturet 

[Until  it  %vas  pointed  out,  that  as  the  dead  body  of  a  bull  produces  beet  and 

thai  of  a  horse  waspB^  so  the  dead  body  of  a  man  produces  in  the  naturul 

course  of  its  dec4iy>  snakes." 

Here  then  we  find  further  snpport  for  th©  conclnsion  drawn 
§  167,  that  a  honse- haunting  animal  is  liable  to  be  iden* 
^titied  with  a  retumed  ancestor;  at  the  same  time  that  we  get 
an  illustration  of  the  supposed  mode  of  metamorphosis — a  mode 
supposed  in  sundry  cases  of  kindred  superstitions;  as  in  the  be- 
lief that  gods  take  the  shape  of  flies — a  belief  of  the  Accadians, 
of  the  Philistinea.  and  of  some  extant  North  American  Indiana. 
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T  may  add  that  certain  incidents  attentHnpf  tlie  worship  of 
Airiklepios,  while  they  serve  in  ano  way  to  verify  the  above 
ifiterences,  serve  to  show  bow,  under  some  c ire ama tunc es»  snak©- 
worahip  ainses  in  a  partial ly-ditlbrenfc  way.  Originally  re- 
ferred to  by  Homer  as  a  pliysician  (i\fl,,  a  medicine-man), 
among  whose  sources  of  influence,  skiU  as  s  snake-charmer  may 
naturally  have  been  one  (giving  origin  to  the  habitaal  repre- 
[eutation  of  bim  as  holding  a  staff  roand  which  a  serpent  is 
iled),  Asklepios,  in  tbo  later  periods  of  his  worship,  is  himself 
represented  as  a  serpent.  Speaking  of  certain  Roman  ooins, 
Jr.  Warwick  Wroth,  of  the  British  Museum,  snys; — 

On  the  reverse  of  this  specimen  O&mcalU  ii  represented  in  military  dresi, 
with  his  right  hand  upmiaod  to  salute  a  serpent  entwined  aruiind  »  Lree,  its 
bead  towards  the  Emperor.  ,  .  .  That  the  serpent  who  i^  here  receiving 
alorution  is  Asklepios  it  rendered  certi^in  both  by  the  pre«ence  of  Tele- 
•phoros,  and  bj  a  ooinpftrison  of  this  piece  with  another  of  Cai-^colht^s  Per- 

Sameno  coins,  ,  *  ,  Although  the  sprpent  is  an  attribute  of  (ho  God  of 
[ealiniB^,  which  is  almost  inTariablj  present,  ifc  is  not  usuiil  to  find  the  gtid 
presented  as  on  the  coin  n,  *  under  diicussion.  Serpents,  howeTcrj  were 
pt  in  many  of  his  temples,  hnd,  indeed,  were  sometimes  considered  ns  t)ie 
.mmation  of  the  deity  himself,  especially  in  the  trans  mission  of  hifl  worship 
>m  one  city  to  another.  Thus^  the  people  of  Sikyon  traced  tbo  origin  of 
eir  Asklepios  eultus  to  s  Sikyon ian  woman  who  had  brought  the  god  from 
Ipidaurus  in  the  form  of  a  serpent.  In  the  form  of  a  serpent  also  the  god 
M  brought  from  Epidaurus  to  Home.  On  a  fumous  me<laUion  of  Antoninus 
*iiis  we  tee  the  serpent — that  is,  Asklcpios — about  to  plunge  from  the 
»sel  which  has  conveved  him  into  the  waves  of  Father  Tiber,  who  welcomes 
m  ^rith  outstretched  hand,  and  upon  whone  island  the  first  Roman  temple  of 
e  new  dirinity  was  afterwards  erected.  This  medallion  bears  the  inscription, 
[scrlapirs."  {AtkUpiog  and  the  CoUvt  of  Pfrgtimon  [repubhsbed  from  The 
'umitmatio  ChronwU^  3rd  series,  toL  li],  by  Wiirwick  Wroth,  Esq.,  pp.  47-8.) 

Lotui^woTship. — I  have  not  included  in  the  chapter  od  plant- 
worship,  tho  case  of  the  lotus;  because  I  did  not  wish  to 
indanger  the  general  arsrnmenfc  by  ft  doubtful  support.  The 
Ividence  is,  however,  sufficient  to  raise  the  suspicion  that  lotus- 
rorsliip  arose  in  the  same  way  as  did  soma-woiiihip. 

Clearly  some  plant,  or  the  product  of  some  plant,  called  lotus, 

was  ejiten  aa  a  nervous  stimulant,  producing  a  state  of  blissful 

'"  idifference ;   though   amoncT  sundry  planta  which  have  goue 

y  the  name,  it  is  not  decided  which  was  the  one.      Farther, 

tore  was  in  the  Eaiit  the  belief  iu  a  divinity  resldinf^  in  a 

rater- plant  known  as  tho  lotus ;   and   at   present  iu   Thibet^ 

rorship  of  this  divinity  in  tho  lotus  is  the  dominant  religion. 

U  is  stated  in  Mr.  Wilson's  Abode  of  Snoiv,  pp.  304-6,  the  daily 

ind  hourly  pniyer  is  **  Om  mani  padmc?  liaun,'*  which  literally 

tendered  meutis,  *'  O  God !  the  jewel   in   the  lotus.      Amen/' 

[*he   word   mam^   here   ti-anslat^d  jewel,   and    meaning   more 

^genendly  a  precious  thing,  is  variously  apphed  to  sacred  objects 

— to  the  long  stone  tumuli,  to  the  prayor*mUU,  eto.     So  that 
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readings  throagli  ibe  fignmtive  expressioii  to  the  orfrfiiJ 
thought,  it  would  seem  to  be — •*  Oh  God  !  tho  prfHfioos  oraacffd 
power  in  the  lotus."  IHfficttltiea  in  expiainin^  the  andtol 
legend  about  lotus- eatings  as  well  as  this  existing  s  <i% 

arise  from  the  fact  that  tho  plant  now  known  as  tl  -ti 

no  toxic  qualitiea.     There  in,  however,  a  possible  eob  "(m 

lotus  has  a  sweet  root ;  and  at  the  present  time   in  ^ 

this  root  is  hooked  up  from  tbe  bottoms  of  the  lal  I 

an  food.     But  a  sweet  root  contains  fermentable  mu  Jfc 

the  saccharine  and  the  amjlacoous:  even  now,  alcohol  *«  matk 
from  beet-root.  Possibly,  then,  in  early  times  thn  juice  uad 
starch  of  the  lotus-root  wci^  used,  just  as  the  sap  of  the  pilmii 
""in  some  places  usod  still »  for  making  an  intoxicating  bertiiff; 
and  the  beliefs  concerning  the  lotus  may  have  survived  in  liiDii 
when  this  beverftge  was  replaced  by  others  more  m-ilr  rfft>» 
ductd.    The  fact  that  in  the  early  days  of  soma-worsl  s 

was  fermented,  while  in  later  days  it  was  not  (othv .^  d 

intoxica.ting  liquors  having  come  into  use),  jields  additioiii] 
_ reason  for  thinking  so.  Be  this  as  it  ma^,  however,  wo  baft 
'this  evidence : — some  plant  yielding  a  product  caasin^  i 
pleasurable  mental  state,  was  identical  in  name  with  ^  plufli 
egarded  as  sacred  because  of  an  indTvellLng  god. 

It  18,  indeed,  alleged  that  in  Egypt  the  lotus  was  '    ^i 

symbol  of  the  Nile,  and  that  the   Indian   lotus  si  -^ 

L^lation  to  the  Ganges.     I  notice  this  interpretation  for  the  |U> 
^pose  of  remarking  that  I  do  not  beliere  any  early  usage 
through  symbolization.      This  is   one  of  the   r  rot 

in terpretatious  which  result  from  ascribing  devi  iloi 

undeveloped  minds.  Ko  one  who,  instead  of  fancying 
primitive  usages  could  have  arisen,  observes  how  they  do  i 
will  believe  that  the  primitive  man  ever  iielif>eniicljf  adopted  i 
symbol,  or  ever  even  conceived  of  a  symbol  as  sncli.  All 
symbolic  actions  are  modifications  of  actions  whicli  orifriiuiltf 
had  practical  ends — were  not  invented  but  grew.  The  can©  it 
mutilations  sufficiently  exemplifies  tho  process. 


L 


(Hher-WorldM. — The  speculation  ventured  in  §  IIS,  i}t%t  fm^ 
quest  of  one  race  by  another  introduces  beliefs  io 
worlds,  to  which  the  superior  and  inferior  go,  i. 
this  passage  which  I  have  since  met  with; — 

*'  If  there  tire  strong  ca«t«-distijiction8,  the  eouU  of  the  li^M**  isi  i^ V 
mm  arc  suid  to  ^o  t-o  s  better  country  than  thoso  of  ^ 
thi§  rctL*on  thot  m  Cochin  Chintt,  common  pi\j|>l0  do 
of  their  friend*  oa  the  »amo  day  of  tho  All-SouU*  fcm^^  n»  thM 
nobility  bftve  ioTit^d  theira  ;  because  othejAi**?  tho«*  aOHls  mh 
would  b«TO  thuir  former  ierranta   to  caitv  the   gifvt 
J'er^L  FMyvholo^te,  p,  89. 
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Superstitions  of  the  Russians, — Under  foregoing  heads  the 
examples  of  each  form  of  superstition  resalting  from  the  ghost- 
theory,  are  taken  from  divers  societies.  Here  it  will  be  instruc- 
tive  to  present  an  entire  series  of  these  several  forms  of  snch 
superstitions  as  exhibited  in  the  same  society.  This  is  done  in 
the  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Balston's  Songs  of  the  Russian 
Feople, 

Because  thej  believe  one  of  the  forms  of  the  soul  to  be  the  shadow  "  there 
ure  persons  there  who  object  to  having  their  silhouettes  laken,  fearing  that  if 
thej  do  so  they  will  die  before  the  year  is  out."     (p.  117.) 

'*  A  man's  reflected  image  is  supposed  to  be  in  communion  with  his  inner 
self."     (p.  117.) 

"  The  Servians  believe  that  the  soul  of  a  witch  often  leaves  her  body  while 
■he  is  asleep,  and  flies  abroad  in  the  shape  of  a  butterfly."    (pp.  117-8.) 

"  After  death  the  soul  at  first  remains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  body, 
and  then  follows  it  to  the  tomb.  The  Bulgarians  hold  tliat  it  assumes  the 
form  of  a  bird  or  a  butterfly,  and  sits  on  the  nearest  tree  waiting  till  the 
funeral  is  OTcr."     (p.  115.) 

*'  A  common  belief  among  the  Russian  peasantry  is  that  the  spirits  of  the 
departed  haunt  their  old  homes  for  the  space  of  six  weeks,  during  which  they 
eat  and  drink,  and  watch  the  sorrowing  of  the  mourners.''     (p.  118.) 

"  Great  care  is  taken  to  provide  the  dead  man  with  what  he  requires  on 
his  long  journey,  especially  with  a  handkerchief  and  towel,  .  .  .  and  with  a 
coin  .  .  .  for  the  purpose  of  buying  a  place  in  the  other  world  .  .  .  The 
custom  of  providing  money  for  the  corpse  has  always  been  universal  among 
the  Slavonians."     ^p.  315-6.) 

Mouruing  "  was  formerly  attended  by  laceration  of  the  faces  of  the 
mourners,  a  custom  still  preserved  among  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dal- 
matia  and  Montenegro."     (p.  316.) 

Among  the  old  Skivonians  "  in  some  cases  at  least,  human  sacrifices  were 
offered  on  the  occusion  of  a  burial."     (p.  324.) 

*'  In  addition  to  being  accompanied  by  liis  widow,  the  heathen  Slavonian, 
if  a  man  of  means  and  distinction,  was  solaced  by  the  sacrifice  of  some  of  his 
slaves."     (p.  328.) 

On  Dmitry's  Saturday  "  the  peasants  attend  m  church  service,  and  after- 
wards they  go  out  to  the  graves  of  their  friends,  and  there  institute  a  feast, 
lauding  .  .  .  the  virtues  and  good  qualities  of  the  dead,  and  then  drinking 
to  their  eternal  rest."     (p.  260.) 

"  In  olden  days  a  memorial  banquet  was  held  in  his  [the  departed  one's] 
honour  on  the  third,  sixth,  ninth,  and  fortieth  day  after  his  death,  and  ou 
its  anniversary,  and  he  was  remembered  also  in  the  feasts  celebrated  .  .  . 
in  memory  of  the  Fathers.  .  .  •  To  these  feasts  it  was  customary  to  invite 
the  dead.  .  .  .  Silently  the  living  .  .  .  threw  portions  of  the  food  under  tho 
table  for  their  spirit- guests."     (pp.  320-1.) 

*'  Among  the  (non-Slavonic)  Mordvins  in  the  Fenia  and  Saratof  Gbvem- 
ments,  a  dead  man's  relations  offer  the  corpse  eggs,  butter,  and  money,  say- 
ing :  '  Here  is  something  for  you  i  Marfa  has  brought  you  this.  Watch  over 
her  corn  and  cattle.* "     (p.  121.) 

"  The  festival  called  Jtddunitsa  ...  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  memory  of 
the  dead.  In  certain  districts  the  women  and  girls  still  take  food  and  drink 
to  the  cemeteries,  and  there  '  howl '  over  the  graves  of  their  dead  friends  and 
relatives.  When  they  have  '  howled '  long  enough,  they  .  .  .  proceed  to 
eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  deeming  that  the  dead  can  *  rejoice'  with  them." 
(p.  222.) 
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"  Hff*  it  ft  ppacimen  af  a  Priekiiami^^  mit ndtd  to  be  reoi€«d  aft^r  m  grtft 
on  lh«  rwenti^th  of  April  ... 

*  O  ytft  our  owti  fAih^r•  nnd  moihtfn  I  in  wbftt  bmT^  we  lingered  70a,  oar 

own,  Unit  joa  Ha?*  tio  wilcome  for  ua,  no  jojr.  no  parental  ofujuTn  ?   *  .  / 

AnrJ  hrro  •**!«&  tpecxmcn  of  an  orphitn'i  wmliug^  nhore  her  motlipr'i 
grave  : — 

*  O  ziiotbpr  dmr  thnt  bare  me,  O  with  »adti<?99  lotig«>d*for  oti«  I  To  whcmt 
hMt  thou  left  iw,  on  whom  are  we  orphans  to  rt^st  our  hoped  ?  .  .  .  Have  « 
Cure  for  m,  ntothcr,  deiir,  give  us  a  word  of  kiudnMS !  No,  thoti  l»*t 
hanlened  thy  hrnrt  hftrdor  than  stone,  and  hast  folded  thy  tincdureaaing  handf 
over  thy  hwrt/  '*     (pp.  ai3-4,) 

There  is  good  evidence  that  •*  tbe  DomoToy  or  boase-spirrt  *• 
(p,  119)  is  ftn  aticest;or.  **  The  Rtitbenians  re%*erc?nre  in  the 
person  of  the  Domovoy  the  original  cjoustmctor  of  the  family 
hearth."  (p.  122.)  '^Xn  some  diBtriota  tradition  exprosnlj  refers 
to  the  spirits  of  the  dead  the  fanctiotis  which  arc  gene  ml  I  r 
attributed  to  the  Domoiroy,  and  t)iej  are  supposed  to  keep 
watch  over  the  house  of  a  descendant  who  honours  them  and 
provides  them  with  due  ofTerings/'     (p.  121.) 

**  The  Russian  peosant  draws  a  clear  line  between  hia  own  T>otneToy  sad 
hia  neighbour's.  The  former  U  a  benignant  spirit,  who  will  do  him  good, 
©veu  at  the  eipenae  of  others  1  the  latter  ia  a  roalerolent  being,  who  will 
rerj  Likely  stetil  his  hay,  drtre  away  hia  poultry^  and  ao  forth^  foi*  hi«  ndgh* 
boards  benefit/"     (pp.  129-130.) 

*'  The  dotn^^tic  spirits  of  different  bouaeholds  often  enga^  in  eontcita 
with  one  another/'     (p.  130.) 

*'  In  Uohemia  lishermen  are  afraid  of  o«si«tin|7  a  drowning  roan,  Uii&kti 
the  Votijany  [walc'r-^prite]  will  bo  offended,  and  will  drive  ai»Aj  tUe  ^ 
from  their  net*."*     (p,  1&3,) 

"Aecordiug  to  some  tniditiona  ehe  [ihe  witch  Baba  Y»^]  eren  f««di 
on  the  aoula  of  the  dead.  The  White- Uuaaians.  for  instance,  allirm  that 
'.  .  .  .  (he  Baha  Yaga  and  hor  iul>ordiuate  witchoi  feed  on  the  soula  of 
people/  "     (p.  163.) 

During  a  drought  aome  peasants  **dw^  up  the  body  of  a  T?  *  '  '  or 
PiBsenter,  who  had  died  in  the  prerious  necember,  and  ha/1  -1 

in  the  Tillage  praveyard.      8ome  of  the  party  then  beat  it  uboL..  „._  — ;J, 
ejtclaimine:,  *  Oire  Ui  rain !  '**     (pp.  426-6  ) 

**In  White-Russia  (he  DomoToy  is  called  Ttmoh,  a  fnaVe,  ,  .  .  This 
Hon^e  Snake  brings  all  Borl«  of  pood  to  the  ma«ter  who  tr^at«  it  welt,  and 
gVTcs  it  omelettes,  whioli  should  be  placed  on  the  roof  of  the  house  or  on  the 
threshing-floor/'     (pp.  121-5.) 

**  By  the  common  pivi^ple  of  the  present  day  snakes  are  there  [in  Russia'] 
looked  upon  with  much  respect  and  even  affection.  'Our  pe-*  ■■  '-  '  ^ts 
Afana^ief,  *  consider  it  a  happy  omen  if  a  snake  takes  up  its  a 

a  ottage,  and  they  gladly  set  out  milk  for  it.     To  kill  such  a  r^  id 

be  a  rery  great  sin/  '*      (p.  175.) 

'•  Some  traces  of  tree-worship  may  be  found  in  the  song  wtuoh  tho  girU 
sing  as  they  go  int^  the  woods  to  fetch  the  birch -tree  .  .  . 
**  Rejoice,  Birch-tree,  r«'joice  grtjea  Qum\  •  «  • 
To  you  the  inuideii*  ! 
To  you  they  briug  pies, 
Cakes,  omelettes. 

**  The  eataJiIes  here  mentioned  seem  to  frfer  to  saerifioM  offered  la  old 
days  lo  tho  birch,  Ihe  tree  of  the  npiing/*     (p,  238.) 
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"  They  [the  old  heathen  Slaronians]  appear  to  have  looked  upon  the  life 
bejond  the  grave  as  a  mere  prolongation  of  that  led  on  earth — the  rich 
man  retained  at  least  some  of  his  possessions  ;  the  slave  remained  a  slave/' 
(p.  114.) 

Many  instructive  passao^es  might  be  added.  The  dead  are 
said  to  complain  of  the  pressure  of  the  earth  on  them  ;  describe 
themselves  as  cold ;  and  at  festivals  to  which  they  are  invited, 
are  sympathized  with  as  tired  and  hungfry.  Ancestiul  spirits 
are  earned  to  new  homes ;  diseases  are  evil  spirits  often  with 
bodily  shapes  ;  there  are  wizards  who  control  the  weather ;  they 
ride  in  dust-whirlwinds.  But  the  above  suffice  to  show  how 
completely  the  ghost- theory  has  developed  into  an  ancestor- 
worship,  betraying,  notwithstanding  the  repressive  influences 
of  Christianity,  all  the  essentials  of  a  religion — sacrifices^ 
pmyers,  praises,  festivals. 

ApotJicosis  in  Polynesia, — The  more  the  evidence  furnished  by 
every  race  is  looked  into,  the  more  irresistible  becomes  the 
conclusion  that  gods  were  originally  men:  son^ietimes  even 
ordinary  men,  but  usually  men  in  some  way  superior,  belonging 
either  to  the  tribe  or  to  a  conquering  tribe.  That  which  the 
traditions  of  the  Egyptians  teil  us,  namely,  that  Egypt  was 
originally  ruled  by  a  dynasty  of  gods;  that  which  we  see  in 
Greek  beliefs  as  set  down  by  Herodotus,  who  distinguishes 
Minos  as  preceding  the  generations  of  men,  and  belonging  to 
the  dynasty  of  the  gods ;  that  which  is  implied  by  the  Japanese 
story  that  Jimmu,  "  the  fifth  ruler  in  descent  from  the  sun 
goddess,"  was  "  considered  to  have  been  the  first  mortal  ruler'* 
(Adams*  History  of  Japan,  vol.  i,  p.  7)  ;  is  shown  us  by  the 
uncivilized.  These  now  entertain  idtyis  like  those  entertained 
by  the  progenitors  of  the  civilized.   Here  are  a  few  instances : — 

"  Bangi  reouested  the  iuvincihle  warrior  Tangiia  to  send  him  one  of  his 
sons  as  a  god. '     (Oill,  Myths  and  Songs  from  the  South  Pacific,  p.  25.) 

* '  And  yet,  strangely  enough,  associated  with  these  original  gods  are  the 
deified  heroes  of  antiquity,  in  no  wise  inferior  to  their  fellow  divinities. 
(/6u£ ,  p.  20.) 

"The  proper  denizens  of  Avaiki  [Hades "-an  underground  world]  are  the 
major  and  lesser  divinities,  with  their  dependents.  These  marry,  multiply, 
and  quarrel  like  mortals.  They  wear  clothing,  plant,  cook,  fish,  build,  and 
inhabit  dwellings  of  exactly  the  same  sort  as  exist  on  earth.  The  food  of 
immortals  is  no  better  than  that  eaten  by  mankind.  .  .  .  Murder,  adultery, 
drunkenness,  theft,  and  lying  are  practised  by  them.  The  arts  of  this 
world  are  fac-similes  of  what  primarily  belonged  to  nether-land,  and  were 
taught  to  mankind  by  the  gods."    (Ibid.,  p.  154.) 

There  is  a  tradition  of  a  council  of  gods  to  determine  as  to  man's  immor- 
tality. **  While  the  discussion  was  proceeding  a  pouring  rain  came  on  and 
broke  up  the  meeting.  The  gods  ran  to  the  houses  for  uielter.*'  (Turner, 
Samoa  a  Hundred  Years  Ago,  pp.  8-9.) 

Concerning  the  natives  of  San  Christoval,  Solomon  Islands, 
we  are  told  that :— 
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**  Tltr  bodiaf  of  oommon  |M«op1«  mre  thrown  itito  iHe  mtk,  but  meo  off 

II  '      '■'■!.     AfU^r  .1  ^  ■   '   '  '  le  pant  of  tW 

!  it  in  a  III  kxi  occMMst 

t-  »    ,  ,  .,   .',    ..».  rillcc  to  obl.t. ,.    .,,,1.   ..^.,«  .^.   ..^.. ,..  v^ ---..*, -too,  */l71»r»«i 

0/1^0  dntkropol4>0icnl  InaiiUU,  x,  aOO) 

Bat  pei'Uaps  the  dearest  evidence,  aa  well  as  the  most 
abuadaiit,  is  tliiit  farnbhed  by  the  Fijians.  Si  nix*  writing  tiie 
comparison  made  in  §  201,  between  the  Greek  pantheon  und  the 
panihenn  of  the  Fijians»  an  unknown  friend  has  bf»en  g-ood 
cnoug'h  to  forward  me  a  statement  which  bears,  in  f«  ^u 

i riff  way,  on  the  qaostion.     It  is  contained  in  a  pari  .j 

paper,  CorrespomUiict  regpt^cfin^  the  Oe^»ion  of  ^V/i,  pti^^^iiud 
Fi^hrnnry  6,  1875,  p.  57.  This  document  concerns  the  luUiTa 
<  -I  of  land;  and  the  passage  I  refer  to  appears   to  be 

ii  i   for  the  pnrposc  of  showing  how  the  native  idem  of 

owners  Lip  is  affected  by  the  associated  creed  : — 

*'  NoT8. — ^Thcir  fat  hem  or  their  Qods,^ — It  mny  not  he  or\t  '^f  r^^^.^^  ;-.  .x,v,j, 
flection  virith  the  above  memo  rand  urn  to  adranco  one  or  t  it 

object  of  showing  that  the  heiul  of  the  tnbe«  t,«.,  ita  hii^  a« 

ii»c<^ndnnt,  was  regarded  as  it«  father.     Ho  held  ab^iolute  auLUuriiv  uvpr  tK« 

I^ersons,  property,  and  livid»  of  hia  people,  and  both  before  and  aft<rr  drath 
lad  tlic  Kime  rererence  tthovrn  to  him  as  to  a  God. 

*'  Tlie  Fijian  language  makes  no  distinetion,  in  termn^  betwteen  thfi  fnaf^ki 
of  r»'*|>ej?t  and  rererenoe  rendered  t^j  a  Chief  and  those  rt--'---  •  •  -  m  L 
I    will  select  a  few  words,  with  their  meaniugt^  from  Ji  ti 

Dictionary,      'L    Tama — a  father.      2,   Tama-ka— to  rtM  ,3 

hands,  or  to  make  aome  «xpreMioii  of  a  God  or  Chief.     3.  0 

oiler  or  present  property  to  a  G-od  or  to  a  Chief*      4,  Ai  aerr^ — t  t j 

yamSt  too  first  fruits,  which  are  generally  offered  to  the  Or>d4  and  gifca 
to  a  Chief  of  a  place.  5.  Tauru,  and  VettauTU— Literully,  to  have  the  oainA 
root,  or  ipriing  Jirom  iha  »ame  source ;  used  of  people  who  worship  the  «aiii« 
God.'  .  .  . 

"  The  ftweanng  of  Fijiaaa  10  like  that  of  the  High  A«flti'i  nAf^nL^«       Tcf^ 

men  qtmrrellin|5'  never  swear  at  each  other  per«oiially,  nor  .f 

rvBpectire  names ;  they  will  cur&e  their  fathers,  their  gramix  jr 

Bt  remote  ancestry.     The  reason  being  that  to  curse  a  Fijiau*  ieaher  is  to 

Brse  his  God.  .  .  .  The  suecesaiTo  stages  of  authority  amon^  the   Fijinn 

^people  is  firit^  that  of  the  indiyidual  family  i  secomlly,  the  tLs  ,.f 

Ttwny  families,  which  constitute  the  Q^li ;  &nd  thirdly^  the  niv  vy 

"  Jig  under  their --  '  •  - 1  1   .-..  i;i..^..rn.;,.f   «i,...i.  ,...>.-♦  ,t,..,  .    .^^^  .lUi*- 

litu.     It  if  the  I  i  extant,  and 

J  ft  ayitem  still '-         ,  i  ^  ,  .    ' 

This  account  agrees  completely  with  the  indications  given 
by  earlier  voyagers  and  missionaries ;  us  witness  the  fotlowing 

extracts  ;^ 

**  It  is  impossible  to  a»certaia  with  any  degree  of  probability  bow  ma«y 
godji  {)ie  Yetjcviins  have,  ua  any  maa  who  can  distinguish  himK^if  in  luurdrr- 
iTig  his  iellon^uieu  may  cerLainly  secure  to  lumji&lf  djeiilcaiiuti  adfter  his 
death."     (Erskiue^s  TrfUern  Pa<rific,  p.  246,) 

Tho  lower  order  of  Fijian  gods  **  generally  defcnbed  as  men  of  superior 

ould  and  carriage,'*  **  bear  a  clos«  analogy  to  tiie  /rtre#,  Umurnf,  and  genii 

the  Boumna."     '^Admission  lata  their  uumbei*  is  ea»y.  and  uny  ona  m.y 
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•ocure  bis  own  apotheosis  who  can  insuro  the  seryice  of  tome  one  as  his 
representative  and  priest  after  his  decease."   (Williams,  F^,  etc.,  pp.  218-9.) 

NaturC'Qods, — ^Here  are  a  few  further  facts  supporting  tho 
conclusion  that  after  the  rise  of  the  ghost-theory,  the  various 
kinds  of  objects  which  irregularly  appear,  disappear,  and  re- 
appear, in  the  heavens,  are  frequently  regard^  as  ghosts. 
Says  Gill,  concerning  the  fates  of  the  Mangaians  after  death : — 

"  Not  so  warriors  slain  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  spirits  of  these  lucky 
fellows  for  a  while  wander  about  amongst  the  rocks  and  trees  in  the  neigli- 
bourhood  of  which  their  bodies  were  thrown.  ...  At  length  the  first  slain 
on  each  battle-field  would  collect  his  brother  ghosts,"  and  lead  them  to  the 
summit  of  a  mountain,  whence  "  they  leap  into  the  blue  expanse,  thus  be- 
coming the  peculiar  clouds  of  the  winter.*'  [Compare  with  North  American 
Indians  among  whom  the  name  "Cloud"  is  frequent  in  Catlin'a  list.] 
(Gill,  Miftht  and  Songtfi^  the  South  Pacific,  pp.  162-3.} 

"  It  was  supposed  that  in  these  lower  regions  tnere  were  heavens,  earth  and 
sea,  fruits  and  flowers,  planting,  fishing  and  cooking,  marrying  and  giving 
in  marriage— all  very  much  as  in  the  world  from  which  they  had  gone. 
Their  new  bodies,  however,  were  singularly  volatile,  could  ascend  at  night, 
become  luminous  sparks  [stars]  or  vapour,  revisit  their  former  homes  and 
retire  again  at  early  dawn  to  the  bush  or  to  the  Polotu  hades.  These  visiu 
were  dreaded,  as  they  were  supposed  to  be  errands  of  destruction  to  the  living, 
especially  to  any  with  whom  the  departed  had  reason  to  be  angry.  By 
means  of  presents  and  penitential  confession  all  injurers  were  aniious  to 
port  on  good  terms  with  the  dying  whom  they  had  ill-used."  (Turner, 
Samoa  a  Hundred  Year*  Ago^  p.  259.) 

.  .  .  .  "  Others  saw  their  village-god  in  the  rainbow,  others  saw  him  in  the 
shooting-star ;  and  in  time  of  war  the  position  of  a  rainbow  and  the  direction 
of  a  shooting-star  were  always  ominous."    (Ibid.,  p.  21.) 

Mountain  Deities. — In  §  114,  I  suggested  two  ways  in  which 
ancestor- worship  originates  beliefs  in  gods  who  reside  on  the 
highest  peaks  and  have  access  to  the  heavens.  Burial  of  the 
dead  on  mountain  crags,  1  indicated  as  one  origin;  and  the 
occupation  of  mountain  stroqgholds  by  conquering  races,  ns 
probably  another  origin.  1  have  since  met  with  verifications  of 
both  suggestions. 

The  first  of  them  is  contained  in  the  Travels  in  the  Philippines^ 
by  F.  Jagor.  Giving  proof  that  before  the  Spanish  settlemeDt 
the  people  had  the  ordinary  ideas  and  customs  of  ancestor- 
worshippers,  he  describes  the  sacred  burial  caves ;  and  shows 
the  survival  of  the  religious  awe  with  which  these  caves  were 
originally  regarded.  He  visited  some  of  these  caves  at  Nipa- 
Nipa ;  and  says  (p.  259)  that  "  the  numerous  coffins,  implements, 
arms,  and  trinkets,  protected  by  superstitions  terrors,  continued 
to  be  undisturbed  for  ceniaries.  No  boat  ventured  to  cross 
over  without  the  observance  of  a  religious  ceremony,  derived 
from  heathen  times,  to  propitiate  tho  spirits  of  the  caverns,  who 
were  believed  to  punish  the  omission  of  it  with  storm  and  ship* 
wreck."  Moreovei*  he  tells  us  that  tho  boatmen  who  went  with 
35 
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the  pastor  of  Basey  to  the  cave  to  get  T^emam^,  re^H«d  I 

thunderstorm  which  broke  on  their  way  I-    '*       -    ^v  ■' 

meet   for  their   outrage/*     After  thus  ox 

beliefs  as  they  etill  cxht^  notwithstandinfj  i  jit  non  ,  y 

proves,  from  earlj  -ivi'Lters,  what  these  WliVfs  or  i» 

It  appears  that  men  when  dying  oft^m  chose  their  I 

and  he  quotes  one  authority  to  the  effect  that  *•  ih^j- 

of  note''  flomotiuies  had  their  coffins  deposited  "on  an 

place  or  rock  on  the  bfink  of  a  river,  where   they  i 

venerated  by  the  pious."     (p.  262.)     Ho  says  ibmt  T^^ft^ 

describes  them  as  worshipping  "  those  of  their  Jiiicestan 

had  most  distinguished  theraselvea    by    coaragt?    and 

whom  they  regarded  as  deities.  .  .  .  Even  lb©  ag^ed  dii 

this  conceit,  choosing  partii'ular  places,   snch.    as  one  oo  Al 

island  of  Leyte,  which  allowed  of  their  being  interred  at  iSi 

edge  of  the  sea,  in  order  that  tbo  mariners  who  cros^d  ouf 

might  aclcnowledgo  them  as  deities,  and   jiajr  them  tv91 

(p.  263.)     And  he  also  quotes  Gemelli  Can>H,  who  says 

**  the  oldest  oF  them  chose  some  remarkable  spot  in  the  muuni 

and  particularly  on  headlands  projetrtini^  into  the  gc^a,  in 

to  be  worshipped  by  the  sailors/*     (p.  203.)     This 

of  facts  is,  I  think,  amply  significant.     We  have  * 

persons  becoming  gods  Jifter  death  ;  we  see  thi  »  | 

this  apotheosis,   and  in  a  sense  demand  in  £▼   ^s  --^  _ 

them  choosing  high  and  conspicuous  buri   '  t»>  fa 

the  worship;  wo  see  that  ap[*roach  to  bur  -:  \ 

as   sacrilege ;    and  wo  see   that  the  gho& tb   t 

become  deified  to  the  extent  that  they  aro  f^  ^ 

their  anger  in  thundcrjJtorms.     Here  aro  all  tbt;  uiuuusiita  frflr 

which  might  result  a  Philippine  Sinai. 

The  instance  to  which  1  refer  as  showinc^  that  inva/Ici 
dominant  men,  seizing  a  high  stronghold  (see  §  114),  m^t 
origin  to  a  celestial  hierarchy,  whot»e  residence  is  a  i 
top,  I  take  from  Bancroft *8  version  of  the  Qnteli^  Icj 
begins  with  a  time  when  as  yet  there  waa  no   San    i 
a  fragment  of  some  still  more  ancient   story   hrouuL 
wards  by   dwellers  in   the  Arctic  regions) ;   and   ia    : 
phic©  nai-ratea  a  migi'ation  in  search  of  the  Sun, 

*'  So  the  fouT  men  and  their  people  p^t  nttf  fnr  Tr:!-sTi*Zrxi^,  H%^rwvt  ' 
culled  tljo  Srrun-ciives  or  8ovett-r«^ 
man  tta  head  of  n.  fauiUy,  n  god ;  t 
Uukin,  had  no  cluldren,  and  f*        ' 
itiro  tho  ftroount.  .  ,  ,  Manj 
fnirnned  aud  pn-  h  il.iTi.ri   >i<,j 
wii»  moists  till  I 
mid  the  grcnttr  , 

tei  out  to  see  ivJicim  Uit^  ahuuld   t  r  uUni«* 

thuiP  way  auiid  the  most  cxtremo  1  ,        r  v^uai  oi 
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they  came  to  a  monnfam  that  they  named  Hacavits,  after  one  of  their  gods, 
and  here  they  rested, — for  here  they  were  by  some  means  given  to  under- 
stand that  they  should  see  the  sun.  .  .  .  And  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and 
the  stars  were  now  all  established.  Yet  was  not  the  sun  then  in  the  begin- 
ning the  same  as  now ;  his  heat  wanted  force,  and  he  was  but  as  a  reflection 
in  a  mirror.  [This  is  explained  if  we  suppose  migration  from  the  far  north.] 
.  .  .  Another  wonder  when  the  sun  rose!  The  three  tribal  gods,  Tohil, 
Ayihx,  and  Hacavitz,  were  turned  into  stone,  as  were  also  the  gods  con- 
nected with  the  lion,  the  tiger,  the  viper,  and  other  fierce  and  aangerous 
onimals.  .  .  .  And  the  people  multiplied  on  this  Mount  Hacavitz,  and  here 
they  built  their  city.  .  .  .  And  they  worshipped  the  gods  that  had  become 
stone,  Tohil,  Aviliz,  and  Hacavitz.  .  .  .  They  began  to  wet  their  altars  with 
the  heart's  blood  of  human  victims.  From  their  mountain  hold  they 
watched  for  lonely  travelers  helonging  to  the  surrounding  tribes,  seized, 
overpowered,  and  slew  them  for  m  sacrifice.  .  .  .  The  hearts  of  the  villagers 
were  thus  fatigued  within  them,  pursuing  unknown  enemies.  At  last,  how- 
ever, it  became  plain  that  the  gods  Tohil,  Aviliz,  and  Hacavitz,  and  their 
worship,  were  in  some  way  or  other  the  cause  of  this  bereavement :  so  the 
people  of  the  villages  conspired  against  thom.  Many  attacks,  both  openly  and 
by  ruses,  did  they  make  on  the  gods,  and  on  the  four  men,  and  on  the 
children  and  people  connected  with  them ;  but  not  once  did  they  succeed,  so 
great  was  the^wisdom,  and  power,  and  courage  of  the  four  men  and  of  their 
deities.  ...  At  last  the  war  was  finished.  .  .  .  And  the  tribes  humiliated 
themselves  before  the  face  of  Balam-Quitze,  of  Balam-Agab,  and  of  Mahu- 
cutah.  .  .  .  Now  it  came  to  pass  that  the  time  of  the  death  of  Balam-Quitz^, 
Balam-Agab,  Mahucutah,  and  Iqi-Balam  drew  near.  .  .  .  And  they  said : 
we  return  to  our  people.  ...  So  the  old  men  took  leave  of  their  sons 
and  their  wives.  .  .  .  Then  instantly  the  four  old  men  were  not ;  but  in  their 
place  was  a  great  bundle.  ...  So  it  was  called  the  Majesty  Enveloped 
.  .  .  and  they  burned  inconao  before  it."  [Such  a  bundle  was  said  "  to 
contain  the  remains  of  Cumaxtli,  the  chief  god  of  Tlascala."]  Hatiot 
JRaces,  etc.,  vol.  iii,  pp.  49-54. 

Men  in  the  Sly. — Already  the  Esquimaux  have  furnished  in 
the  text  an  illustration  of  the  primitive  belief  that  stars,  etc., 
were  originally  men  Jind  animals  who  lived  on  the  Earth  (§  190). 
In  the  work  of  Dr.  Rink,  I  find  a  detailed  account  of  Esquimaux 
ideas  concerning  the  physical  connexion  between  the  upper  and 
lower  worlds,  and  the  routes  joining  them  : — 

"  ITio  earth,  with  the  sea  supported  by  it,  rests  upon  pillars,  and  covers  an 
under  world,  accessible  by  various  entrances  from  the  sea,  as  well  as  from 
mountain  clefts.  Above  the  earth  an  upper  world  is  found,  beyond  which 
the  blue  sky,  being  of  a  solid  consistence,  vaults  itself  like  an  outer  shell, 
and,  as  some  say,  revolves  around  some  high  mountain-top  in  the  far  north. 
The  upper  world  exliibits  a  real  land  with  mountains,  valleys,  and  lakes. 
After  death,  human  souls  either  go  to  the  upper  or  to  the  under  world.  The 
]utt«r  is  decidedly  to  bo  preferred,  as  being  warm  and  rich  in  food.  There 
are  the  dwellings  of  the  happy  dead  called  arsistut ^yiz.,  those  who  live  in 
abundance.  On  the  contrary,  those  who  go  to  the  upper  world  will  suffer 
from  cold  and  famine ;  and  these  are  called  arssartut^  or  ball-players,  on 
account  of  their  playing  at  ball  with  a  walrus-head,  which  gives  rise  to  the 
aurora  borealis,  or  northern  Ughts.  Further,  the  upper  world  must  be  con- 
sidered a  continuation  of  the  earth  in  the  direction  of  height,  although  those 
individuals,  or  at  least  those  souls  temporarily  deUvered  from  the  body,  that 
are  said  to  have  visited  it,  for  the  most  part  passed  through  the  air.  The  upper 
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world,  ft  wod1(3  •eMn«  maT  b«  (*on8ifl49r«*d  id^tical  ittih  tli^  tn4-kiinf;?im 

t!i«  top  of  which  the*  Tnuftcd  «ky  xb  for  eror circling — the  i 

to  it  from  the  foot  of  the  mountain  upwitnU  being  iUoU  , 

too  st«<>p.      Odo  of  the  tidi^  also  meattoiu  a  mAn  going  m   ins    ku^ak 

to  tli*J  l»order  ^»f  tlio  ore»in,  whero  the  ekr  come'*'  down  to  meet  it.**   (pp.  37-%) 

the  ii  j1  boilifs 

who.  „  rirth, 

but  arc  BtiU  aLtnciuni   lu  it  in  (iilierenb  wavsi,  and  jkvj  or  •  tt 

They  hay*!  »ho  b«^en  rcprr?en(f»d  n?  the  celestial  bodies  l<  >  doI 

their  »»»«f  onlr,  the  t  i  m  both  waya.       lii*^  uwui  i-  ^f  ih» 

moon  origiunllf  wbt?  »t,  and  tbo  i»i«t  of  th*  •no  wa»  liii 

»i»ter  ,  .  .  Tlsr  ,  i  no  cntrail^soixer— i«  a  wmimn  rcsufmi 

on  thr  wiiy  to  uut  the  cntmiis  of  every  |H?reoo  irl*vai 

aUd  ctin  t*'nipt  u  . .  „ :  _      .itjiuly  or  the  three  $iMT»  iu  Orioa**  bcll^ 

were  mtMi  who  wore  lo«t  in  going  out  to  hunt  on  thd  ice."      (pp.  4f^9.) 

There  coald  scrtrcely  be  better  proof  that  th©  personal izah'oii 
of  heavenly  bodies  haa  resaUed  from  the  supposed  translatiott 
of  terrestrial  beingi? — men  and  animals — to  the  skj.  Here  wo 
have  the  upper  world  regarded  as  physically  contiDtious  irith  the 
lower  world  as  wtdl  as  like  it  in  character ;  and  the  mio^ration  to 
it  af<cr  death  parallels  thojio  migrations  to  distant  part^  of  thd 
Earth's  snrfiico  after  death,  which  primitive  races  in  g^enenil 
fihow  ns*  While  we  have  no  evidence  of  Nature- worship,  w« 
have  clear  evidence  of  identification  of  celestial  bodieii  with  tra- 
ditional persons.  That  is  to  say,  personalisation  of  the  heaveoly 
bodies,  preced^'ji  worship  of  tht?m,  instead  of  ifucceAHlin^  it,  as 
mythologtsts  allege.  Joining  these  facts  with  those  given  in  the 
tpxt,  the  origin  of  names  for  constellations  and  tbo  geiu)sis  uf 
astrology,  are  made,  I  think,  sufllciejitly  clear, 

Siar^Gods, — Wliil©  the  proofs  of  these  pa^eni  aro  under  cot^ 
rection  [this  refers  tothetirstedition],  I  am  enabled  to  add  na 
important  piece  of  evidence^  harmonising  with  the  above,  and 
supporting  sundry  of  the  conclusiong  drawn  in  the  text.  It  is 
famished  by  a  Babylonian  inscription  (liiiwUnson*8  Vun&i/onn 
Iiw:riptionst  e^c,  iii,  53,  No.  2»  lines  36,  eto.)|  which,  as  tiuiis* 
lated  by  Prof.  Schrader,  runs  thus  :^ 

•*Th4s  itAT  Venu«  at  si  in  me  is  Ishtar  mnong  the  god«. 
The  star  Yeuua  at  aun^ei  is  Uiiaitisauiojig  the  guda.** 

We  have  thus  another  ease  of  maltiple  personality  in  a 
heavetdy  bo^ly,  analogons  to  the  casvs  of  the  Sun  and  Motm 
before  pointed  oat  (§  11U)»  but  diifeiing  in  definiteneif^.  For 
whercaS|  before,  the  belief  in  two  or  more  persomilities  was 
inferred,  we  here  have  it  directly  stated.  This  belief,  inex- 
plicable on  any  current  theory,  we  see  to  bo  perfectly  ezplicabla 
as  a  result  of  birth-naming. 

Rriigion  of  the  Iranmfut. — Dr.  Scheppig  has  translated  for  3 
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Bome  important  passages  from  the  work  of  Fr.  Spiegel, 
Eranische  AUerthumskunde,  voL  ii  (1873),  pp.  91,  etc.  While 
this  work  brings  clearly  into  view  the  many  and  various  in- 
dications of  ancestor-worship  in  the  Zend-Avesta,  it  contains 
highly  significant  evidence  concerning  the  ideas  of  ghosts 
{fravashis)  and  of  ghost-mechanism  thronghont  creation,  which 
were  held  by  the  Persian  branch  of  the  Aryans. 

Nature  of  the  Fravashi. — (p.  92.)  "  The  fravashi  is  in  the  first 
place  a  part  •  .  •  of  the  human  sonl.  In  this  sense  the  word  is 
used  in  the  Avesta,  .  •  .  Later  works  of  the  Parsees  give  us 
more  exact  information  about  the  activity  of  ihe  fravdshi.  The 
frohar  or  fravashi — so  it  is  stated  in  one  of  those  works,  the 
Sadder  Bundehesh — has  the  task  of  making  useful  what  a  man 
eats,  and  removing  the  heavier  parts.  Accordingly,  the  fravashi 
is  the  part  intermediating  between  body  and  soul ;  but  it  is  con- 
ceived as  a  person,  independent  in  general,  and  particularly  from 
the  body.  The  Sadder  Bundehesh  recognizes  other  psychic 
powers  besides :  the  vital  power  (Jdn),  the  conscience  (akho), 
the  soul  (revdn),  the  consciousness  (6^i).  [This  recalls  the 
theory  of  the  Egyptians,  by  whom  also  each  man  was  supposed 
to  unite  within  himself  four  or  five  different  entities.  These 
seemingly-strange  beliefs  are  not  difficult  to  account  for.  As 
shown  in  §§  56,  57,  94,  95,  shadow,  reflexion,  breath,  and  heart 
are  all  regarded  as  partially-independent  components  of  the 
individual,  sometimes  spoken  of  as  separable  during  life,  and  as 
going  to  different  places  after  death.]  Of  these  the  vital  power 
is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  body  that  the  latter  perishes 
as  soon  as  the  former  has  vanished.  In  a  body  thus  doomed  to 
perish  the  other  psychic  powers  cannot  stay  either :  they  leave 
it;  the  conscience,  because  it  has  not  done  anything  wrong, 
makes  straightway  for  heaven,  while  soul,  consciousness,  and 
fravashi  remaining  together,  have  to  answer  for  tLb  deeds  of 
the  man,  and  are  rewarded  or  punished." 

Fravasliis  of  Gods  and  Men. — (p.  94.)  "Ever^  living  being 
has  a  fravashi^  not  only  in  the  terrestrial  but  in  the  spiritual 
world.  Not  even  Ahura-Mnzda  [the  chief  god]  la  excepted ;  his 
fravashi  is  frequently  alluded  to  (Vd.  19,  46,  Yt.  13,  80)  as  well 
as  the  fravashis  of  the  Amesha-9pentas  and  the  other  Yazatas 
(Y^.  23,  3,  Yt.  13,  82).  Most  frequently  the  fravashis  of  the 
Paoiry6-tkaeshag  are  invoked,  t.e.,  those  of  the  pious  men  who 
lived  before  the  appearance  of  the  law.  To  them,  generally,  the 
fravashis  of  the  nearest  relations,  and  the  fravashi  of  the  person 
himself,  are  added.  ...  It  may  appear  surprising  that  the /ra- 
vashis  of  the  *  bom  and  unborn '  are  invoked  ( Y9.  26,  20).  The 
clue  may  be  found  in  Yt.  13,  17,  where  it  is  stated  that  the 
fravashis  of  the  pious  who  lived  before  the  law,  and  of  the  beings 
who  will  appear  in  fntore,  are  more  powerful  than  those  of  other 
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pe{»plo,  living  or  tleml.  Here  worship  of  mimes  und  of  heroes  if 
mixed  up,  Amotijo^  tlieae/raoW*iW  the  ancestors  of  the  particulaf 
family,  and  of  the  particular  clan  or  tribe,  were  worshipped," 

Powers  of  the  Frava^hiH. — ^(p.  95.)     **The  fraviuhif  vrere  nol 
dnfioient  in  power.     Their  chief  tiiflk  wu-    '  "     .^ag 

lirings.     It  is  by  their  sploiidonr  find  m  z*ik 

is  vniMvd  to  pnjt.t!ct  the  Ardvi(;ara  Aniilut.i(it.  i:>,  lin 

eprini*-  and  a  goddusa].  and  the  earth   on  which  the  jat 

and  I  he  Ireea  grow.     The /rara^At^  protect,  as  well,  r  -*« 

in  tho  womb,  .  .  .  They  are  very  important  for  the  i  rri* 

batiun  of  terrestrial  benefits*  It  is  by  thuir  asststanc?©  th«t 
aittlc  nnd  draught  bca^sts  can  walk  on  the  earth;  and  but  for 
their  help  snn,  naooni  and  star,  as  well  Wi  the  wator^  wtjold  not 
find  their  w*ay,  nor  would  the  trees  grow  (Yt  13,  53^  eic).*' 
(p.  9^C.)  **  Acconlingly,  the  peasant  will  do  well  to  aeeare  tho 
aB?<ii*tanc<3  of  these  important  deities.  The  same  holda  tme  for 
iht}  wjirrior;  fur  the  fravfU! his  are  helpers  in  battles,  •  ,  •  Ihtithia* 
Ilashun,  and  the  victorious  wind  are  in  their  company.  ,  ,  ,  li 
i%  of  great  itiiportanco  that  the  fravashig  remain  in  closo  c!nnne«y 
tion  with  their  familiea.  They  demand  water  for  tb«ir  cJaofl^ 
each  one  for  hia  kin,  whea  it  is  taken  out  of  the  Lake  Vonni' 
kiisha ;  ,  ,  ,  each  of  them  fi^ht«  on  the  8pot  wheiia  he  lias  ijol 
to  defend  a  homestead^  and  kings  and  genei-als  who  want  tbeij 
help  actainst  tormenting  enemies,  must  epeeially  call  on  them; 
they  then  come  and  render  assistance,  provided  they  have  l>een 
satisfied  aud  not  offended  (Yt.  13,  69-72).  The  fravashU  give 
assistJiuce  not  only  as  warriors ;  they  may  be  invoked  against 
any  thing  alarm iui?,  .  •  •  agjiinat  bad  men  and  bad  spirits.  .  »  , 
FravMshis  and  Stars, — (p.  Dk)  We  read  in  the  MInt>khiredt 
•*  *  All  the  innumerable  stars  which  aro  visible  aro  called  tho 
fravaMs  of  tho  terrestriiil  ones  [men  ?]  ;  becaujse  for  tho  whole 
creation  created  by  tho  creator  Ormuzd^  for  tho  born  and  tho 
unborn,  a  fiuvashi  of  the  same  essence  is  manifest/  Hence  it 
apjiearg  that  the  fravaakl^  or  tho  stars,  form  the  host  that  ,  ,  , 
tights  against  tho  demons."  ,  .  . 

Worship  of  the  Fmvashrs. — (p,07.)  **  As  in  the  ca<»o  of  nther 
genii  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion^  much  depends  on  Ih^  -•  ^-  Vic- 
tory propitiation  of  the  fraviuki^;  for  their  power,  <f 
quent  activity,  depends  on  tho  sacrifices*  Probablj?  niry  wt^ve 
worshipped  upon  the  liHh  day  of  each  month:  tlioir  chief  feast^i^ 
however,  'were  on  tho  .  .  .  intercalatory  days  added  to  the  year 
at  its  termination.  About  that  time  the^*ai*a.sAwf  descend  to  the 
earth,  and  stay  therefor  10  nights,  expecting  to  be  mot  with  appn>- 
priatesacriticesof  meat  and  clothes*  (Yt*  13, 4il*.)  [Compare  *vith 
the  German  and  Selavonian  snpei^stitions,]  ,  •  •  There  cannot 
be  any  doubt  that  the  worship  of  tho  ftavwihis  played  an  im- 
portaut  part  with  tho  Itimians,  though  perhaps  more  in  private 
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than  in  public.  It  would  appear  that  there  were  two  different 
sorts  of  it.  General,  certainly,  was  the  hero-worship — the 
veneration  of  the  Paoiryd-tkaeshas  [pious  men  before  the  law]. 
With  this,  in  some  ages  perhaps,  the  worship  of  fravcLshis  of  the 
royal  family  was  combined.  The  ancestor-worship,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  of  a  strictly  private  character." 

Parallelisms. — (p.  98.)  "  The  custom  of  honouring  the 
memory  of  ancestors  by  sacrifices  would  appear  to  have  been 
characteristic  of  the  Indo-Germans  from  the  very  first.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  quite  striking  similarities  are  found  in  the 
cult,  which  no  doubt  refer  to  very  old  times.  ...  It  has  been 
justly  pointed  out  that,  as  the  fravashia  are  conceived  as  stars, 
so,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  Hindoos,  the  blessed  men  beam 
in  form  of  stars  (see  Justi,  Handbucky  *.t;.,  fravashi,  p.  200).  Nor 
should  it  be  overlooked  that  this  star-worship  is  very  like  the 
worship  of  the  heavenly  host  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament." 

Here,  then,  concerning  these  ancient  Aryans  of  Persia,  we 
have,  on  high  authority,  statements  proving  a  dominant  ancestor- 
worship;  and  also  yielding  support  to  various  of  the  doctrines 
set  forth  in  Part  I.  While  it  is  only  one  of  several  souls  pos- 
sessed by  each  individual,  the  fravashi  is  the  predominant  and 
propitiated  soul.  It  is  supposed  to  need  food,  like  the  other-self 
of  the  dead  savage.  Not  ordinary  men  only,  but  deities,  up  to 
the  supreme  one,  have  each  his  ghost ;  implying  that  he  was 
originally  a  man.  We  see,  too,  that  these  fravashis  which  are 
ancestral  ghosts,  become  the  agents  to  whom  the  powers  of  sur- 
rounding objects  are  ascribed — fetich  ghosts.  We  see  that  they 
have  peopled  the  heavens — have  become  the  in-dwelling  spirits 
of  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  And  we  see  that  worship  of  them, 
beginning  with  worship  of  those  of  the  family  and  the  clan, 
originates  in  time  the  worship  of  conspicuous  traditional 
persons,  as  ancient  heroes  and  gods;  just  as  among  the  Fijians 
and  others  at  the  present  day. 

Aryan  Anccstor-vorsJdp, — The  more  I  have  looked  into  tho 
evidence,  the  more  I  have  marvelled  at  those  who,  in  the  inte- 
rests of  the  mythological  theory,  assert  that  the  Aryans  have 
been  distinguished  &om  inferior  races  by  not  being  ancestor- 
worshippers  ;  and  who  ascribe  such  ancestor- worship  as  cannot 
be  overlooked,  to  imitation  of  inferior  races.  If  the  American 
fillibustor  Ward,  now  apotheosized  in  China,  has  a  temple  erected 
to  him  there,  the  fact  is  accepted  as  not  unnatural  among  the 
ancestor- worshipping  Chinese.  But  in  India,  among  Aryans, 
we  must  ascribe  to  the  bad  example  of  lower  peoples,  the  erection 
of  a  temple  at  Benares  to  the  English  fiUibuster  Warren  Hastings. 
^(Parl  Jffw^.,  xxvi,  pp.  773-7.) 

1  find  nothing  but  such  unwarranted  assumption  to  place 
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Aneestor'toorsJnp  among  the  Oreeks, — The  foregoing  evidence, 
published  in  the  first  edition,  I  can  now  re-inforce.  The  already- 
quoted  essay  A  Sepulchral  Belief  from  Tarentum^  by  Mr.  Percy 
Gardner,  contains  clear  proofs,  brought  to  light  by  recent  in- 
Testigations,  that  ancestor-worship  was  no  less  dominant  among 
the  Greeks  than  among  inferior  peoples.  The  first  two  of  the 
following  extracts,  concerning  Lyciaus  and  Etrurians,  I  prefix  to 
show  that  the  Greeks  had  identical  conceptions  and  usages : — 

"Thus  80  far  as  Ljcia  is  concerned  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  as  early  as 
the  fourth  century  B.C.  dead  heroes   were  represented  on  their  tombs  as 
,     tweiTing  homage  from  the  liTing."     (pp.  14-15.) 

"And  that  the  feast  here  [on  a  sarcophagus]  is  a  feast  after  death,  is 
^  shown  by  the  analogy  of  the  wall  paintings  of  sereral  of  the  large  tombs  of 
f  £truria,  in  which  the  occupant  of  the  tomb  is  seen  eating,  drinking,  and 
k  making  merry,  as  if  he  had  but  to  continue  in  the  tomb  the  life  which  while 
^  lie  was  in  the  Besh  he  had  found  so  pleasant."  (p.  15.) 
I  "These  reliefs  readily  attach  thcmselres  to  the  more  archaic  class  of 

Spartan  monuments,  and  throw  a  fresh  light  on  their  character,  so  that  after 
•eeing  them  Milchhoefer  retracted  his  previously  expressed  opinion,  and  no 
\     longer  hesitated  to  beliere  that  in  all  alike  d«ul  mortals  held  the  post  of 
\.     lionour,  and  that  all  referred  to  the  cultus  of  ancestors."     (p.  1 8.) 
i  "  The  worship  of  the  dead  did  not  occupy  among  the  Sltte  of  Greece  the 

same  space  in  men's  minds  which  at  an  earlier  time  it  had  held,  and  which 
^     if  still  held  in  the  more  conserratiye  districts." 

"  Neyertheless,  a  careful  search  will  disclose  many  passages  even  in  the 
Attio  writers  which  illustrate  this  form  of  religion.  The  opening  passage  of 
the  Choephori,  for  example,  tells  of  cultus  kept  up  at  the  tomb^  of  deceased 
Worthies.  In  the  Alcealis^  the  heroine  of  the  play  is  scarcely  dead  before 
■he  is  invoked  by  the  chorus  as  a  spiritual  power,  able  to  give  and  to  with- 
hold favours."     (p.  21.) 

"  At  a  lower  level  than  that  of  poetry,  in  the  laws  and  the  customs,  more 
especially  the  burial-customs,  of  the  Greeks,  we  find  ample  proof  of  the 
tenacity  with  which  they  clung  to  the  belief  that  the  dead  desired  offerings 
of  food  and  incense,  and  were  willing  in  return  to  furnish  protection  and 
•id."     (p.  22.) 

"  The  dead  man,  living  in  his  tomb  as  he  had  lived  in  his  house,  requires 
frequent  supplies  of  food  and  drink,  rejoices  in  the  presence  of  armour  and 
ornaments,  such  as  he  loved  in  life,  and  is  very  sensitive  to  discourteous 
treatment,  lliese  ideas  were  part  of  the  mental  furniture  of  the  whole 
Aryan  race,  before  it  separated  into  branches,  and  are  found  in  all  the 
countries  over  which  it  spread."     (p.  22.) 

•*  It  is  well  known  with  what  care  the  early  Greeks  provided  in  the  chamber 
in  "which  they  placed  a  corpse,  all  that  was  necessary  for  its  comfort,  I  had 
almost  said  its  life.  Wine  and  food  of  various  kinds  were  there  laid  up  in  a 
little  store,  a  lamp  was  provided  full  of  oil,  frequently  even  kept  burning  to 
relieve  the  darkness ;  and  around  were  strewn  the  clothes  and  the  armour 
in  which  the  dead  hero  had  delighted  ;  sometimes  even,  by  a  refinement  of 
realism,  a  whetstone  to  sharpen  the  edge  of  sword  and  spear  in  case  they 
*  5  u  ?^^  blunt  with  use.  The  horse  of  a  warrior  was  sometimes  slain 
and  buncd  with  him  that  he  might  not  in  another  world  endure  the  indig- 
nity of  having  to  walk.  Even  in  Homeric  days  the  custom  survi-^ed  of 
•laying  at  the  tomb  of  a  noted  warrior  some  of  a  hostile  race  to  be  his  slaves 
thereafter."     (d.  23  ^ 

IX  a  tKKly  was  left  unburied,  or  if  the  tomb  in  which  it  was  laid  waa  not 
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froiD  (im«  \o  time  mtipfilttit!  frilK  food  sfid  dnnV»  ihim  l!i9  |^1kwI  ifihiib 

fut'h  body  !►  '     '  '  '     ^  -t*  of  the  rurth,  and  i 

'this  iecu... ..,   ....  ,,. ,. -  -'^-.'-^   <■'--»- 

the  jyroclflf  and  Uid  their  iiiiflgos  bj  tbo  t 

<  pn.Mi<icd  are  well  known,  and  mo«t  pi'Oj 
T  If  but  it  is  ccrlain  that   the  lioiittum  in  this  nmiWr  "mti^ 

i                   1   the  Grdeka.     Wo  should  natu  ml  It  *npfti>«o  that  the  cusUiin] 

f<                    gods  &ro«£  from  that  of  fea^tii  I  AnoesU»rfl.     And  T 

^  I                    *  frc>Bh  ooQ^rmatioii  when  wc  r  t  tiiei»e  bta.nquet4  wis 

we  remcmbpr  how  oommoiii?  Zou*  Puiruiu*  or  Hercciu*^  and  Apollo  wereeom* 
f  uBc^d  in  cidtiui  with  the  trtuUlioaiU  Ikiiiilj  aueeaU^r/'     (j.ip.  3j£-~33.) 

Oriffin  of  Egyjptlan  Oods. — Amid  incongmities,  tlie  g&neal 
nioaiUM^  of  the  passagea  which  follow  is  safficientljr  dear* 
Drugsch  writes ; — 

**  In  •  .  .  th©  primoviil  hiBtory  of  their  Innd  **  the  K^jptians  **  stipposed 
ihrcM!)  a;^e8  which  followed  one  auother^  till  Mena  plnctnl  the  double  crov 
upvin  his  head.     During  the  first  ago,  a  drniwtj  uf  the  Qoda  rri^iKHi  in 
land  ;  this  wn§  followed  by  the  ago  of  the  Dpmi-gode,  and  th<*  d^tm^tr  of  t 
luvNtcrious  Manea  closed  the  pirehiatoric  time,    .  .  »   It  is   to  li 
thfd  iliL^  fniEiiioiits  of  the  Turin  piipjnis  (oner?  containing  the  njr 
li        '     '  '    1     -  -  :,^   their  chronolopfal  order)  have  pn.-?-*  rvtn 

t  •rtnat  Ion  about  thiv&e  fn!>ulouii  nuct^eMSior*  of 

t;    ,.   1 .      -i    . ,  d  allowa   \IB   to  Tiviki^  «>iif,  v.\\)\    itylrmhhs  i 

ilio  nnnit*a  of  i«w'red  luumah,  such  at  the  A\' 

Hi*liopoti«i,  &i>  (hut  it  would  ap(>oar  aj»  if  li^  titc 

number  of  the  prehistoric  nUers  of  K^^^pt,"     {JltUuri^  uf  J 

The  contlnuitj  of  tlio  series  from  these  early  divii 
amc  of  theio  figareil  as  animals  and  haVf-auirnals,  down  to  ^ 
rbo  were  tinqaest  Ion  ably  deified  men,  is  implied  by  the  fact  tb 
to  the  worship  of  those  car  Heat  rulers  wliose  vague  pcrsonalitif 
surviving  from  re  mo  to  times,  had   becomo  gods  proper,  the 
was  joined  a  worship  of  early  hiatoric  kings,  wbiek,  similar 
natorc,  mmilarly  lasted  through  muuy  ages*     Here  \b  a 
from    Maspero'a    line   J^nqutUo   Judiciaire   a    Thvbes    {Mem* 
rAcadrmie  flea  Inscription^^  t.  viii),  pp.  02—3:^ — 

"  A  Memphis  on  trouTo,  jusfjuo  touB  les  Ptol^mer*,  det  pT^tw*  de  M^i 
d'AlAf  de  Sah<li'a  et  dSiutrco  pJstiraont  !t 
tics   (I'e  Konitji',   Etude  wur  Um  mum 
pr^mi^ffn  f/^ -"'-'.'•   'i^    if, ,»,>;..-,».    f  ..,,  ,,^^  ^„,_ 
UioHeseMi,    I  (voir  ttu   J 

hi  mention  I  i  c"U  de  ceii 

/»»/•«  it),  fut  fliTri-«"'fint,  |>»-'tid?»nt  dfo   ftiMf*^.      8i  ttou*  ne  Pfti^i*?*' 
le?  par(icnr« 
t4>uibcfl  pnvi 
ttiat^  par  Ire  m.-  >  ■ 
iJnorntions,  j«oit 

,  U  cidtc  cL  ^         :  ^. :     .         ■ 
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To  wbich  passage,  showing  that  the  permanetit  worship  of  the 
dead  kings  was  a  more  developed  form  of  tbo  ordinary  ancestor- 
worahip,  I  may  add  a  confirmatory  passage  from  E.  de  Boygo ; — 
**  Each  pjraroid  hod  by  it«  iido  a  funeral  building,  a  sort  of  templo,  wbero 
weix*  pcrforrned  the  oeroriionie»  of  a  unit  dedicated  ta  the  deified  sororoigTia, 
1  hnvc  no  doubt  that  this  cult  conimoncod  during  their  lifetimo.'* — M4m,  d9 
VAc.  des  Imcr^t  pt.  xxv,  2,  p.  254.) 

And  yet  in  face  of  snch  evidence,  harmonizing  with  all  the 
other  evidences  wo  have  found,  it  in  alleged  that  tho  early 
Egyptian  gotLs  wero  personalijtcd  powers  of  nature  ! 

**  Gods  and  men  "  4n  Hebrew  Legend. — Further  grounds  for 
talcing  the  view  expressed  in  §  200,  respeoting  the  '*  gods  and 
men  "  of  the  Hebrew  legend,  have  since  been  disclosed  in  the 
Chaldean  Acarunt  of  Gffiiesis,  by  Greorge  Smith.  Here  is  a 
passage  from  the  new  edition  edited  by  Prof.  Sayce,  pnbhahed 
in  1880:— 

**  One  of  the  most  ttnnous  «fAtem«'nt»  made  in  these  hymnB  ia  that  the*  nco 
of  men  crente<l  by  the  deity  vriw  btack-heodod.  Tiie  name  race  of  men  m 
montiont'd  eUc where  in  the  ancient  literature  of  the  Accodianj.  ,  ,  .  In  tho 
bilingual  tubJcU  the  black  rat*e  ia  rendered  in  Assyrian  by  the  word  Ad^tftMtM 
or  '  re<l-pkin*/  A  fjfij>nlar  etymology  connected  thia  word  AdUimaiu  willi 
the  word  Adamu,  or  Admu,  *  man,*  partly  on  account  of  tlie  ainiilurity  of 
•ouud,  partly  becauao  iu  tho  a^e  of  Aecodlan  supremacy  and  litoraturo,  tho 
men  jtar  ejrvetUnce,  the  eipecial  human  beinga  madfi  by  the  Creator,  were  tho 
dark'skiunod  race  of  Aecad.  The  Accudian  Adam  or  *  man '  was  dark  j  it 
wu»  only  when  the  eultitre  of  the  Accadiaus  hiui  been  handed  down  to  tlictr 
Scmitte  8iiccfa8or»  tlutt  he  became  fuir.  The  discovery  that  the  Biblical 
AdftfM  '-  "' ■*  'r-'i    •» '■  A...  „; ...   \damu  or  *  nian/  and  that  tho  Adsjriau 

/"  I  an  of  Accadian  tradition  who  belonged 

>  it  '  M  raoe,  is  duo  to  Sir  Heoiy  HawHnson. 

0  Um  ai^u  suggested  that  the  contrast  between  the  black  and  tho  whito 

ice»«  between  the  Accadian  and  the  Semite,  i«  indicated  in  tbo  sixth  chaptt^r 

m  GenLBis,  where  a  contrast  It  drawn  botwecn  the  daughben  of  men  or 

^damu,  and  tho  *on«  of  God."    (pp.  81-8;*.) 

crification  ia  also  hereby  afibrdcd  of  tho  suggestion  mado  in 
178(noto)»  that  tho  forbidden  fruit  was  the  inspiriting  and 
II uminating  product  of  a  plant  which  tho  conquering  raco 
•rifbude  tho  subject  raco  to  consume*  Tho  objection,  not  un» 
ikely  to  be  raised,  that  the  words  **  fruit"  and  "eating**  do 

ot  countenance  this  inttTpretation,  would  bo  sufficiently  met 
y  cases  of  our  own  metaphorical  uses  of  these  words  ("fruit 
I   tho  womb,**  **  opium -eating*');   bat  it  may   bo   met  more 

ircctly.  Of  tho  Zulus,  Bp,  Callaway  says — "  The  natives 
peak  of  beer  as  food — ^and  of  eating  it.  They  ahuo  call  snuff 
!ood^  and  speak  of  eatiug  it/' 

Theology  of  Hie  Accadiatts, — Tho  distinguished  Assyriologist, 
^i*uf.  A,  H.  SaycCy  in  his  article  on  "  Babylonia "  in  tho  new 
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i^dition  of  the  Eneifchpctdia  £ri(annka  (liii  102-3),  writes , 

f  ollown : — 

"The  eftHtCiit  retigiou  of  Acad  wm  m  ShuDMitis  ittefnblitre  U]*t«f I 

Siberian  or  Sam o J od  trtbc«  of  to-day.     iTtrj  object  hmd  i"      -     -\  ;?ood| 
Imd  ;  Aitd  t  be  {u>wer  of  controlling  thp»e  •jiiritt  vae  in  the  hu  i  *tji  i 

Forrercrfl,  The  world  swftrttied  with  tbera,  e»p*cijilly  with  i._  , 
there  vnt  icnrcelj  an  net  ion  which  did  not  rielt  derooniac  poei»e9Bion,  Jlrtfi 
were  rejjtttdcd  u  muicd  in  this  wij.  ...  Id  eourte  of  time  cerUin  *pi| 
(or  ratber  dinfied  power*  of  Nature)  were  elevated  aboTe  the  rrst  mto  I 
pnpiHort  of  ^ortp,  ,  .  ,  The<  old  i!^hBTnajfiiain  g^rvduallj  becarne  l7%D»fu 
i^  r  subordinate  temi-dit me  bt^Dgt ;  but  eo  i 

1  thiit  the  new  gods  were  itill  ikddn>a«e«i  1 

fr^itu?,     njcMMLiuMi   iK»\T   entered  upoii  a  hbtt  phate  j  the  varioiti  «    , 

«|>j>|j*'d  to  tb«  Minvf^  dcitY  w(*rw  rryptallijtrd  into  fresh  divinitie«,*nd  the  »ii 
god  under  a  multitude  of  forms  became  the  central  object  of  worship/* 

This  account  of  Accadian  beliefft  harmonize  with  the  nmne 
forpgoing  facts  illuatratitig  the  gencflis  of  religion  from  (lie| 
theoi'5%     The  first  stage  above  dpsrril)ecl  is  one  in  wbirh  j 
originally  human,  have  become  ideutilied  with,  or  inhabil* 
euiToiiDding  objects,  as  we  saw  they  everywhere  tend  to 
Just  as  among  the  E«*t|uimaux  and  others.  Sun  and  Moon  ihll 
come  to  be  resideuces  of  particular  ghosts,  so  with  the  Accadia 
Prof,  Sayce  has  just  pointed  out  to  me  (Juuc,  1885)  that  he  h« 
in  1874  expressed  the  l)elier  that  **the  w<;i8hip  of  dead  aticestoral 
is  the  pHniitive  forra  of  rtdigion. 

As  given  by  M*  l^enormant,  in  his  La  Magte  chfs  teg  CAalM 
the  folio  whig  is  part  of  an  incantation  against  pestilence : — 

**  Po  la  fi^TTc,  esprit  du  ciel^  iouTicna-t'en !  Esprit  de  la  terre,  PoirrtVii 
t*en  I  *  ♦  .  Espriti  inAles  et  femellcs,  seigneurs  dw  ^'toile»,  i*ouTer>e**Toi| 
en  1  ,  ,  .  Kaprita  mA-lt?«  et  femelles  de  Ja  montngno  sublime,  »ouTen^«-To 
fill  Kspritt  iu&]e«  et  femelloa  de  la  lumiere  de  vie,  louvene^^voil 
in!  «  ,  .  Kbprlts  femelles  du  p^re  et  de  la  mhre  de  \foul-gt^  [the  Am^nM 
god  Bel]  aouvene2-Touz  en !  *  .  .  Kfiprit  de  la  P^ase-osde,  m&re  de 
aoiiviens't'en  I  Esprit  de  Ninouah,  HUe  de  Ea  (Kouah).  souTiens-t'en !  .  A 
Esprit  du  dieu  Feu,  poulife  euprcme  iur  1a  aurfn^  de  la  U^t, 
•ouvieDi-t*en  I  "    (p.  128.) 

Here,  then,  the  address  is  nniffrrmTy  made  to  ghosts; 
these  are  the  ghosts  of  IxMng's  allied  by  name  to  traditioni 
human  beings — ^the  ghosts  of  beings  who  havo  come  to  be  call« 
gods  and  goddespos  :  ghosts  regarded  as  lords  and  spirits 
iitars,  niountiiiuSi  fire.  And  this  too,  as  we  saw  above,  was  tl 
creed  of  the  Iranians,  The  fnwmhis  were  the  ghosts  or  spirit 
possessed  alike  by  men  and  by  gods — even  by  the  chief  go<L 

Moreover,  little  as  tlie  fact  is  recoguiited,  the  Hebrew  god  i 
hal>ifualfy  spitkfin  of  in  a  piirnllel  way  and  with  tlio  saiB 
iraplicatiou.  "The  .Siiirit  of  the  Lord'*  is  a  consmtent  exf 
siou  if,  as  in  the  Accadian  belief,  and  in  the  beliefs  of  exiatiiu 
Bedouins,  the  original  couoepiion  of  a  god  was  that  of  a  powerffl 
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tprrestrial  ruler — a  rnler  strch  as  the  one  hospitably  entcrtAined 
by  Abraham,  with  wbom  he  covenanted  to  yield  allegiance  in 
return  for  territory.  But  the  expression  "  Spirit  of  the  Lord," 
reasonably  applied  to  the  double  of  a  potentate  after  his  death, 
is  nonsense  if  otherwise  applied ;  since,  as  every  critical  reader 
must  have  observed,  if  the  Lord  was  originally  conceived 
OS  a  Spirit,  then  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  must  have  been  conceived 
as  the  spirit  of  a  spirit.  Such  an  expression  as  that  in  Isaiah 
xlviii,  16,  "the  Lord  God,  and  His  Spirit,  hath  sent  me,"  which 
is  reconcilable  with  the  primitive  idea  that  every  human  being, 
whether  king  or  subject,  includes  at  least  two  individualities,  is 
irreconcilable  with  the  current  theology;  for  the  word  spirit, 
whether  interpreted  in  the  sense  accepted  alike  by  savage  and 
civilized,  or  whether  referred  back  to  its  derivation  as  meaning 
breath  (which  it  does  in  Hebrew  as  in  various  other  languages), 
inevitably  connotes  a  body  of  which  it  is  the  spirit. 

Thus  all  three  of  the  widely  unlike  types  of  men  inhabiting 
these  eastern  regions — the  so-called  Turanians,  the  Aryans,  and 
the  Semites — had  the  same  theory  of  supernatural  beings. 
However  otherwise  different,  deities,  like  men,  were  conceived 
by  them  as  having  doubles.  The  notion  is  perfectly  congruous 
with  the  conclusion  everywhere  else  forced  upon  us,  that  deities 
are  the  expanded  ghosts  of  dead  men,  and  is  utterly  incongi'uous 
with  any  other  theory. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  §  202  that  in  various  essential  respects 
the  Hebrew  conception  of  god  was  at  one  with  all  other  concep- 
tions of  gods ;  and  hero  we  see  this  unity  implied  even  in  the 
descriptive  phrases  used  by  the  Hebrews  in  speaking  of  their 
god. 


Note. — I  am  indebted  to  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  and  more  recently  to 
Prof.  St.  George  Mirart,  for  pointing  out  that  the  statement  on  page  788, 
concerning  the  sacrifice  of  lambs  to  St.  Agnes  at  Rome  is  incorrect.  It 
appears  that  the  lambs  are  not  actually  sacrificed,  but  only  offered.  We  may 
regard  the  usage,  therefore,  as  a  form  substituted  for  what  was  once  a  reality. 
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THE   MtTHOLOGlCAL  TtlKOHTt 

[lliough  in  tlu^  text^  while  getting  forth  thai  ne^ni%v€  erit 

on  ifie  mythological   ih*^oT\j   which  is   consh'tuM  Ity  cm  oppn 

theory^  I  have  tncidtmfatly  mude  gome  posiiive  criticisms,  I  k 

ffff erred  not  to  encumhtr  ifie  argumt^nt  with  matvif  of  Ih^a^* 

for  a  ItmtjthtrHed  expnintiofi  of  > 


I  her 
fvjccting 

merchj  the  Li 
be  left  to  Ihv  reader. 


fil  thf^ory.      What  foHoir  mutit 


d 


uL  oj  aa  argument^  the  elabi/ratum  of  tchicJi  tuuU 


'i 


An  inqmry  earned  on  in  a  way  praperlj  caJtod  setenttfic 

fcinaj',  acoordiTip^  to  the  nature  of  tbu  ejv*e,  pi*ocecd  either  iiiduc- 

nkively  or  deductively.     Without  making  any  lisstimptions,  the 

5liL[uirer   mrk}%  jind  in   some  ceiscs   must,   bte^ia  by   collectiii^ 

rlo^'i'ther  nuraiTous  cjisos;  luid  tben,  aft(?r  testing  hj  the  method 

of  dlffororico  the  result  yii*lded  by  the  niotlmd  of  ag^reemeni^  or 

8ubji;»cting  it  to  others  of  the  testa  needful  to  exclude  erroTt  ho 

may,  if  it  withstands  all  such  test«>  accept  the  indaction  aa 

true.    Or>  otherwise,  if  there  exists  a  pro-csmblished  indiictioiif 

or    an    a    priori    truth    (which    is    an    induction    organioaHy 

reg'ifitered),   ho  unky  sot   out  from  thia,   and  deduce   bis  oon* 

Olusion  from  it. 

In  his  Introdartvyn  to  the  SciWrr^  of  EeUgton^  Pi'ofessor  Max 
Mailer  diies  not  adopt  either  of  these  methods.  As  giyejx  oa 
pa^'-o  143  (new  edit  ion  of  1882),  hta  theory  is  that,  in  the  oaso 
of  other  races  as  in  the  cage  of  the  Turanian  race  thcro  dealt 
with,  mon*8  religious  i(k^a3  arLso  thus ; — "  First,  a  worship  of 
heftven,  as  the  emblem  of  the  most  exulted  conception  which 
the  untutored  mind  of  man  can  enlurtfun,"  expanding  to  •  .  • 
**a  btjliof  in  that  which  is  infinite.  Secondly^  a  belief  in  deaih- 
loHs  spirits  or  powos*s  of  nature;  *  .  •  Lastly,  a  belief  in  the 
existixico  of  auoc*4»tral  spirits/*  To  ffive  anj thing  like  a  scieri- 
tifio  character  to  ibis  theory,  he  ou^^bt  to  do  at  least  one  uf 
two  thiui^.  Either  ho  bhould  cite  a  number  of  caaes  in 
which  among  men  wlioso  state  is  the  rudest  known,  tbera 
exists  this  bcaveu-worHbip  and  rt^sulting  conception  of  tho 
innMit43,  or  else  he  should  prnve  thut  his  theory  is  a  necessary 
deduction  from  admitted  laws  of  the  human  mind.     He  docj 
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not  fulfil  either  of  these  requirements,  or  even  attempt  to 
fulfil  either.  Not  simply  does  he  fail  to  give  such  numerous 
cases  of  Nature-worship  existing  without  any  other  kind  of 
worship,  as  would  serve  for  the  basis  of  an  induction,  but  I  am 
not  aware  that  he  has  given  a  single  case :  the  reason  being, 
I  believe,  that  do  cases  are  to  be  found ;  for  my  own  inquiries, 
which  are  tolerably  extensive,  have  not  brought  one  to  my 
knowledge.  On  the  other  hand,  so  far  from  being  able  to 
deduce  his  conclusion  from  laws  of  mind,  he  is  obliged  de- 
liberately to  ignore  laws  of  mind  which  are  well  etjtablished. 
If,  as  he  alleges,  men  began  with  worshipping  heaven  as  sym- 
bolizing the  infinite,  afterwards  worshipping  the  powers  of 
Nature  as  personalized,  and  finally  ancestral  spirits,  then 
the  progress  of  thought  is  from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete: 
the  course  implied  is  the  reverse  of  that  known  to  be 
followed. 

While  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  admitted  that  what  is  called  by 
Professor  Max  Muller  the  Science  of  Religion  has  any  claim 
whatever  to  the  name  science^  we  find  evidence  that  his  conclu- 
sion was  from  the  outset  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  one  certainly 
not  belonging  to  the  class  distinguished  as  scientific.  Here  aro 
two  extracts  which  throw  light  on  the  matter : — 

"  The  elements  and  roots  of  reli^on  were  there,  as  far  back  as  we  can  trace 
the  history  of  man.  .  .  .  An  intuition  of  God,  a  sense  of  human  weakmss 
and  dependence,  a  belief  in  a  Diyine  goTemment  of  the  world,  a  distinction 
between  good  and  evil,  and  a  hope  of  a  better  life,  these  aro  some  of  the 
radical  elements  of  all  religions.  Though  sometimes  hidden,  they  rise  again 
and  again  to  the  surface.  .  .  .  Unless  they  had  formed  part  of  the  original 
dowry  of  the  human  soul,  religion  itself  would  have  been  an  impossibility." 
ChipSf  etc.,  Yol.  i,  pref.  x. 

The  other  extract  is  from  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  preface 
written  by  Professor  Max  Miiller  to  the  Mytfis  and  Songs  from 
the  South  Pacific,     Speaking  of  that  work,  he  says — 

"  But  it  contains  much  that  .  .  .  will  comfort  those  who  hold  that  Qod 
has  not  left  Himself  without  a  witness,  OTen  among  the  lowest  outcasts  of 
the  human  race." 

Noting  how  the  theological  here  hides  the  scientific,  I  may  add 
that  anyone  who  reads  Mr.  Gill's  volume  and  contemplates  the 
many  verifications  it  contains  of  the  inference  otherwise  so 
amply  supported,  that  ancestor-worship  is  the  root  of  all 
religions,  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  readily  a  foregone  con- 
clusion can  find  for  itself  support  in  a  mass  of  evidence  which 
to  other  readers  will  seem  fatal  to  it. 

But  now  leaving  this  general  criticism,  let  ns  examine 
deliberately  and  in  detail  the  hypothesis  of  Professor  Max 
Muller,  and  that  mythological  theory  associated  with  it. 

1.  A  more  special  scienco  cannot  be  fully  understood  until 
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the  more  goBoral  ecsipncB  iticlit cling  it  in  tiBf!<^rstood  ;  iind  ill 
QorollarT  itiAt  eonchisiona  drawn  from  tlie  more  specinl  amm 
dopetidefl  ou  in  tbe  absence  of  conclosioOH  drawn  from  U 
mor*©  genoniL  Philological  proofs  are  therefore  ianti-n»tworw 
uiilefts  Baiiport-ed  hy  psycholog-ical  proofs.  Not  to  atndj  tl 
phenomena  of  mind  by  imracdiato  obserration,  hut  to  stoJ 
tbeui  anmiediAtely  through  the  phenomena  of  laii^iinge,  J 
nccessiirily  to  introduce  additional  flourccs  of  error.  In  tl 
inkTprottttion  of  ev. living  though ts>  there  are  liabilitf*»i*  ^ 
mlstjik©.     In  the  interpretation  of  evolving  woitlg  n  i 

forms,  there  are  other  liabilities  to  mistake.    And  to  cim  4 

the  mental  devfr>lupment  through  the  linguistic  develop iutti»t,  1 
to  encounter  a  double  set  of  risks.  Though  evidence  denvi 
fi*om  the  gt*owth  of  words  is  useful  as  collnteral  evidf^ncc,  it  j 
of  little  use  by  itself;  and  cannot  compaie  in  validity  wil 
evidence  dcriv«?d  irom  the  growth  of  idejis.  Hence  the  methd 
of  the  mythoh»gists,  who  argue  from  the  pbononiena  which  tl 
ejmholis  present,  instetid  of  arguing  fiMiii  the  pbexiomefl 
eymboiized,  is  a  miiileading  method*  J 

One  illustration  will  suftice.  In  a  Ircfnre  delivrrrd  at  tl 
Boyal  Iiifttitutinn.  on  Iktarch  31st»  LS71,  Vrof,  Max  MCiller  saidJ 
**Tho  Znlns  call  the  eoul  the  shadow,  and  sitrh  is  tha  injiumtr  i 
wjHfifjG  that,  even  against  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  tl 
fttlus  believe  that  a  dead  body  can  cast  no  shadow,  bocans©  tlj 
ahndow — or,  as  we  should  say,  the  ghost^ — bus  departed  fiHJin  tu 
{Timefi^  I  Ap.,  1871.)  Here  the  explanation  is  reganled  t 
entirely  linguistic.    The  course  of  thought  which,  araon  ij 

races,  has  led  to  identification  of  soul  and  shadow,  and  '■  u 

for  its  coi"olhiry  the  departure  of  the  soul  or  shadow  at  deaths  J 
ignored.  Those  who  have  digested  the  abundant  evidence  givd 
in  the  text^  will  see  how  profound  is  the  misconceptioQ  cau^edj 

2,  In  another  wo y— allied  thongli  different — does  the  methd 
of  the  mythologists  reverse  the  right  method.  They  set  od 
with  the  ideas  and  feelings  possessed  by  the  civilized.  Carry  iiu 
those  with  them  they  study  the  ideas  and  feelings  of  the  seuil 
civili/ed.  And  thence  they  descend  by  inference  ic  the  ided 
and  feelings  of  the  nncivilized.  Beginning  with  the  corapld 
they  get  from  it  the  factors  of  tbe  simple.  How  great  are  tbl 
err«3r8  t4>  be  anticipated,  an  analogy  will  show.  So  long  m 
biologists  gathered  their  cardinal  conceptions  from  mucll 
developed  oi'ganisms  their  interpretations  were  qnite  wrong 
and  they  were  set  right  only  when  they  began  to  study  littld 
developed  organisms—the  lower  types  and  the  embryos  of  till 
higher  types.  That  the  teeth,  thuu;^h  rooted  in  the  jaws,  cu 
not  belong  to  the  skelet/^n,  but  are  dermal  structures,  is  a  tratl 
which  no  anatomist,  de<ktiug  with  adnlL  miimmala  only,  would 
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ever  Hare  imagined ;  and  this  tmth  is  but  one  out  of  many  dis- 
closed bj  examining  animals  in  tbe  order  of  ascending  evolution. 
Similarly  with  social  phenomena,  inclading  the  systems  of 
belief  men  have  formed.  The  order  of  ascending  evolution  mast 
be  followed  here  too.  The  key  to  these  systems  of  belief  can  be 
f (7und  only  in  the  ideas  of  the  lowest  races. 

3.  The  distortion  caused  by  tracing  the  genesis  of  beliefs  from 
above  downwards,  instead  of  tracing  it  from  below  upwards,  is 
exemplified  in  the  postulate  of  Prof.  Max  Miiller,  that  thei-e  was 
at  first  a  high  conception  of  deity  which  mythology  corrupted. 
He  says  (iSci,  of  Lan,,  ii,  4>G7)  that  **  the  more  we  go  back, 
the  more  we  examine  the  earliest  germs  of  every  religion,  the 
purer,  I  believe,  we  shall  find  the  conceptions  of  the  Deity." 
Now,  unless  we  assume  that  Prof.  Max  Miiller  is  anacqnainted 
with  such  facts  as  are  brought  together  in  Part  I,  we  shall  here 
recognize  a  perversion  of  thought  caased  by  looking  at  them  in 
the  wrong  order.  We  shall  be  the  more  obUged  to  recognize 
this,  on  remembering  that  his  linguistic  researches  furnish  him 
with  abundant  proofs  that  men  in  low  stages  have  no  terms 
capable  of  expressing  the  idea  of  a  Universal  Power;  and  can, 
therefore,  according  to  his  own  doctrine,  have  no  such  idea. 
Lacking  words  even  for  low  generalities  and  abstractions,  it  is 
utterly  impossible  that  the  savage  should  have  words  in  which 
to  frame  a  conception  uniting  high  generality  with  high 
abstractness.  Holding  so  unwarranted  a  postulate,  it  is  very 
improbable  that  Prof.  Max  Miiller's  mythological  interpreta- 
tions, harmonized  as  we  must  suppose  with  this  postulate,  can 
be  true. 

4.  The  law  of  rhythm  in  its  social  applications,  implies  that 
alternations  of  opinion  will  be  violent  in  propoi*tion  as  opinions 
are  extreme.  Politics,  Keligion,  Morals,  all  furnish  examples. 
After  an  unqualified  acceptance  of  the  Christian  creed,  those 
who  inquired  passed  to  unqualified  rejection  of  it  as  an  invention 
of  priests :  both  courses  being  wrong.  Similarly,  after  belief  in 
classic  legends  as  entirely  true,  there  comes  repudiation  of  them 
as  entirely  false:  now  prized  as  historic  fact,  they  are  now 
thrown  aside  as  nothing  but  fiction.  Both  of  these  judgments 
are  likely  to  prove  erroneous.  Being  sure  that  the  momentum 
of  reaction  will  carry  opinion  too  far,  we  may  conclude  that 
these  legends  are  neither  wholly  true  nor  wholly  untrue. 

5.  The  assumption  that  any  decided  division  can  be  made 
between  legend  and  history  is  untenable.  To  suppose  that  at  a 
certain  stage  we  pass  suddenly  from  the  mythical  to  the  historical, 
is  abflord*     Progress,  growing  arts,  increasing  knowledge,  murn 
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settled  Hfe,  imply  a  gmdnal  transition  from  traditions  cymtami»^ 
little  fact  and  much  ititxcy^  to  traditions  containing  little  lanay 
and  much  fact.  There  can  be  no  break.  Hence  any  theory 
whicb  deals  with  traditions  MB  thongh»  before  the  time  when 
iht*y  are  classed  as  historic,  they  are  entirely  nnliistoric,  is  in- 
evitably wrong.  It  must  be  asgntned  that  the  earlier  the  story 
ijhe  smaller  the  historic  nucleus;  but  that  snmc  historic  nucleus 
Aabitually  exists*     Mythologibts  ignore  this  implication. 

B  6,  If  we  look  at  the  ignoring  of  this  implication  trader  another 
aspect^  we  shall  be  still  more  startled  by  it.  A  growing  society 
coming  at  length  to  recorded  events,  most  have  passed  thru  ugh 
a  long  series  of  nnreconled  events.  The  more  stinking  of  *inch 
will  be  transmitted  orally.  That  is  to  say,  every  early  nation 
which  has  a  writt^^n  history,  had,  before  that,  an  nnwritten 
history;  the  most  remarkable  parts  of  which  survived  in  tradi- 
tions more  or  less  distorted.  If,  now»  the  alleged  doinga  of 
heroes,  demi-gods,  and  deities^  which  precede  definite  history, 
nvr  recogniy.ed  as  the^e  distorted  traditions,  the  requirement  is 
satistied.  If,  otherwise,  these  are  rejected  as  rajths,  then  thews 
cornea  the  question — Where  are  the  distorted  traditions  of 
actual  events  ?  Any  hypothesis  which  does  not  famish  a  satis-^ 
factory  answer  to  this  question  is  oat  of  coori, 

7.  The  nature  of  pre-historic  legends  snggesfs  a  further  ob- 
jection. In  the  lives  of  saragca  and  barbarians  the  ch^  ^  -  r- 
rcncca  are  wars.  Hence  the  trait  common  to  mytl  — 
Indian,  Greek,  Babylonian,  Tibetan,  Mexican,  Polynt-siar],  etc, 
•^thafc  the  early  deeds  narrated,  even  includiag  the  events  of 
creatii>n^  take  the  form  of  fightings,  harmonizes  with  the 
hypothesis  that  they  are  expanded  and  idealized  stories  of 
human  transactions.  But  this  trait  is  not  congruous  with  the 
hypothesis  that  they  ai*e  fictions  devised  to  explain  the  genesis 
and  order  of  Nature.  Though  the  mythologist  im;^  e 
phenomena  to  be  thus  naturally  formalated ;  there  ia  th  e 
that  thoy  tend  thus  to  formulate  themselves  in  the  nndevtjioped 
mind.  To  see  this,  it  needs  but  to  ask  wdiether  an  nntaoght 
child,  looking  at  the  s unrounding  world  and  its  chaug€8t  woiUd 
think  of  them  as  the  products  of  battloa. 

8.  The  stndy  of  snperstitioiis  by  descending  analynifl  ii^Kff  ad 
of  by  ascending  synthesis,  mtaleads  in  another  way.  ]  8 
causes  of  Nature- worship  which  do  not  exist.  The  nnti^ ,  .,4.^1 
mind  has  neither  the  emotional  tendencies  nor  the  intellectuat 
tendencies  which  mythologists  assume. 

Note,  first,  that  the  feelings  out  of  which  worship  rMlIy 
giowa,  m  shown  in  Fart  I,  ai-e  displayed  by  all  forms  ot  th« 
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nnclevcloped  mind — ^by  the  mind  of  the  savage,  by  the  mind  of 
the  civilized  child,  by  the  mind  of  the  civilized  adult  in  its 
nncaltured  state.  Dread  of  ghosts  is  common  to  them  all.  The 
horror  a  child  feels  when  alone  in  the  dark,  and  the  fear  with 
which  a  rnstio  passes  through  a  churchyard  by  night,  show  us 
the  still-continued  sentiment  which  we  have  found  to  be  the 
essential  element  of  primitive  religions.  If,  then,  this  senti- 
ment excited  by  supposed  invisible  beings,  which  prompts  the 
savage  to  worship,  is  a  sentiment  couspicuous  in  the  youug  and 
in  the  ignorant  among  ourselves;  we  may  infer  that  if  the 
savage  has  an  allied  sentiment  directed  towards  powers  of 
nature  and  prompting  worship,  this,  also,  while  manifest  in  him, 
must  be  similarly  manifest  in  our  own  young  and  ignorant. 

So,  too,  with  the  thought-element  which  mythologists  ascribe 
to  the  savage.  The  speculative  tendency  which  they  suppose 
causes  primitive  interpretations  of  Nature,  is  a  tendency  which 
he  should  habitually  display,  and  which  the  least  developed  of 
the  civilized  should  also  display.  Observe  the  facts  under  both 
these  heads. 

9.  The  familiar  Sun  excites  in  the  child  no  awe  whatever. 
Kecalling  his  boyhood,  no  one  can  recall  any  feeling  of  fear 
drawn  out  by  this  most  striking  object  in  Nature,  or  any  sign 
of  such  feeling  in  his  companions.  Again,  what  peasant  or 
what  servant-girl  betrays  the  slightest  reverence  for  the  Sun  ? 
Gazed  at  occasionally,  admired  perhaps  when  setting,  it  is 
regarded  without  even  a  tinge  of  the  sentiment  called  worship. 
Such  allied  sentiment  as  arises  (and  it  is  but  an  allied  sentiment) 
arises  only  in  the  minds  of  the  cultured,  to  whom  science  has 
revealed  the  vastness  of  the  Universe  or  in  whom  the  perception 
of  beauty  has  become  strong.  Similarly  with  other  familiar 
things.  A  labourer  has  not  even  respect  for  the  Earth  he  digs ; 
still  less  any  such  emotion  as  might  lead  him  to  treat  it  as  a 
deity.  It  is  true  that  the  child  may  be  awed  by  a  thunderstorm 
and  that  the  ignorant  may  look  with  superstitious  terror  at  a 
comet ;  but  these  ai'e  not  usual  and  orderly  occurrences.  Daily 
experiences  prove  that  surrounding  objects  and  powers,  how- 
ever vast,  excite  no  religious  emotion  in  undeveloped  minds,  if 
they  are  common  and  not  supposed  to  be  dangerous. 

And  this,  which  analogy  suggests  as  the  state  of  the  savage 
mind,  is  the  state  which  travellers  describe.  The  lowest  types 
of  men  are  devoid  of  wonder.  As  shown  in  §  45,  they  do  not 
marvel  even  at  remarkable  things  they  never  saw  before,  so 
long  as  there  is  nothing  alarming  about  them.  And  if  their 
surprise  is  not  aroused  by  these  un&miliar  thiues,  still  less  is  it 
aroused  by  the  things  witnessed  daily  from  birth  upwards. 
What  is  more  marvellous  than  flame  r — coming  no  one  sees 
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irhetice,  movinpf,  tnaTcing  soiindu,  intATigiVile  ntid  yet  htirtlug  tKe 
hatida,  dorouring  things  ami  tben  vanishing.  Yet  the  lawtst 
niwH  are  not  characterized  bj  fire-worship* 

Dirict  and  indirect  evidence  thus  unite  to  show  as  that  \n 
the  primitive  man  there  does  not  exist  that  sentiraent  which 
Katnre- worship  presnpjXfses.  And  long'  before  mental  evolntiou 
initiutes  it,  the  Earth  and  the  Heavens  have  been  peopled  by 
the  supernatural  buings,  derived  fix»m  j^hosts^  which  really 
draw  oat  his  hopes  aiid  fears,  and  prompt  his  ofEerings  and 
pmyerg, 

10.  Similai*ly  with  the  implied  thought-element.  The  ignorant 
among  ourselves  are  unspeculative.  They  ahow  scarcely  any 
rational  curiosity  respectmg  even  the  most  imposing  natural 
phenomena.  What  rostic  asks  a  question  as  to  the  constitution 
of  the  Sun?  When  does  ho  think  about  the  cause  of  the 
Moon^s  changes  ?  What  siirn  does  ho  give  of  a  wish  to  know 
how  clouds  AVG  formed  f  Where  ia  the  evidence  that  his  mind 
ever  entertained  a  thought  concerning  the  origin  of  the  winds  ? 
Not  only  is  there  an  absence  of  any  tendency  to  inquire,  but 
thera  is  utter  indifference  whea  explanation  is  offered-  II© 
accepts  these  common-place  tlunt^  as  matters  of  course,  which 
it  €loes  not  concern  him  to  acc<.»unt  for. 

It  is  thus,  also,  with  (he  Kivage.  Even  in  the  absence  o( 
proof  it  would  be  inferable  that  if  the  great  mass  of  minds  in 
our  o>vn  race  are  thus  unspeculative,  the  minds  of  inferior  ract;* 
must  be  still  more  anspcculativo.  But,  as  was  shown  in  §  4it, 
wo  have  dii^ct  proof.  Absence  of  rational  curiosity  is  habitually 
remarked  by  travellers  amongst  the  lowest  races.  That  which 
Dr,  Rink  says  of  the  Esquimau:3t|  that  "existence  in  general  ia 
accepted  as  a  fact,  without  any  speculatltm  as  to  its  primitivis 
origin  **  (p.  30),  is  said  by  others  in  kindred  ways  of  various  rude 
peoples.  Kay,  savages  even  ridicule  as  fo^dish,  questions  about 
the  ordinary  course  of  Kature  \  no  mtitter  bow  eoaspicaoud  the 
changes  displayed. 

Thus  the  intellectual  factor,  too,  implied  by  the  allegred 
mythopceic  tendency,  is  wanting  in  early  stages;  and  advjincinsf 
intellitxenco  does  not  begin  to  manifest  it  until  long  after  the 
ghost-theory  has  originated  a  mecliuuism  of  causation. 

11.  Jomed  with   these   two    erroneous    assumptinna   is  tit© 

asfeumption,  also  erroneous,  that  the  primitive  man  is  given  to 
**  imaginative  fictions."  Here  is  another  mistake  cansed  by 
ascribing  to  undeveloped  nat  uro%  the  traits  which  i  I 

natures  exhibit.     As  shown  in  §  47,  the  savage  conv^  y 

lacks  imagination;  and  fiction,  implying  imaginaliriu,  firises 
only  as  civilization  progix:«iiC3,     The  mau  of  low  typo  no  txiuro 
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invents  stories  than  he  invents  tools  or  processes ;  bat  in  the 
one  case,  as  in  the  other,  the  products  of  his  activity  evolve  by 
small  modifications.  Among  inferior  races  the  only  germ  of 
literature  is  the  narrative  of  events.  The  savage  tells  the 
occurrences  of  to-day*s  chase,  the  feats  of  the  fight  that  happened 
yesterday,  the  successes  of  his  father  who  lately  died,  the 
triumphs  of  his  tribe  in  a  past  generation.  Without  the 
slightest  idea  of  making  marvellous  stories,  he  makes  them 
unawares.  Having  only  rude  speech  fall  of  metaphor;  being 
prompted  by  vanity  and  unchecked  by  regard  for  truth ; 
immeasurably  credulous  himself  and 'listened  to  by  his  descen- 
dants with  absolute  faith ;  his  narratives  soon  become  mon- 
strously exaggerated,  and  in  course  of  generations  diverge  so 
widely  from  possibility,  that  to  us  they  seem  mere  freaks  of 
fancy. 

On  studying  facts  instead  of  trusting  to  hypotheses  we  see 
this  to  be  the  origin  of  primitive  legends.  Looked  at  apart 
from  preconceptions,  the  evidence  (see  Descriptive  Sociology^ 
"  -Esthetic  Products  ")  shows  that  there  is  origfinally  no  myth- 
opo9ic  tendency  ;  but  that  the  so-called  myth  begins  with  a  story 
of  ha  man  adventure.   Hence  this  assumed  factor  is  also  wanting. 

12.  One  more  supposition  is  made  for  which  there  is,  in  like 
manner,  no  warrant.  The  argument  of  the  m3rthologi8ts  proceeds 
on  the  assumption  that  early  peoples  were  inevitably  betrayed 
into  personalizing  abstract  nouns.  Having  originally  had 
certain  verbal  symbols  for  abstractions  ;  and  having,  by  impli- 
cation, had  a  corresponding  power  of  abstract  thinking ;  it  is 
alleged  that  the  barbarian  thereupon  began  to  deprive  these 
verbal  symbols  of  their  abstractness.  This  remarkable  process 
is  one  of  which  clear  proof  might  have  been  expected ;  but  none 
is  forthcoming.  We  have  indeed,  in  his  GhipSy  etc.  (voL  ii,  p.  65), 
the  assertion  of  Prof.  Max  Miiller  that  **as  long  as  people 
thought  in  language,  it  was  simply  impossible  to  speak  of 
morning  or  evening,  of  spring  and  winter,  without  giving  to 
these  conceptions  something  of  an  individual,  active,  sexual, 
and  at  last  personal  character;"  (t.e.,  having,  somehow, 
originally  got  them  without  concrete  meanings,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  avoid  making  their  meanings  concrete)  ;  but  to  establish 
the  alleged  impossibility  something  more  than  authoritative 
statement  is  needed.  Axid  considering  that  the  validity  of  the 
entire  theory  depends  on  the  truth  of  this  proposition,  one 
might  have  looked  for  an  elaborate  demonstration  of  it. 
Surely  the  speech  of  the  uncivilized  should  furnish  abundant 
materials. 

Instead,  I  find  put  in  evidence  certain  personalizations  of  ab- 
stracts made  by  ourselves.     Prof.  Max  Miiller  quotes  passages 
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in  which  Wordswortli  Bpeaks  of  Religioti  aa  a  •■  Tnntlicr,**  j 
♦•ftttliur  Time,"  of  **  Frost's  inexorable  tooth/*  of  •*  W--  •-  i-l 
a  tniveller  old/'  of  "lauglung  Hours/*     Bat  in  the  fir  i 

ig  to  bo  remarked  that  these,  whore  not  directly  im*  K.i^n^^  4 
the  personngt'S  of  clissio  mythology,  huve  obriotijily  arisen  ti 
conat'ious  or  tincongciouB  imitation  of  classic  modes  of  cxproj 
mm,  to  which  our  poets  have  been  hnbitauted  from  lioybi»od 
And  then,  in  the  second  place,  we  find  no  trace  of  a  tcndeiicl 
for  this  f/inciful  personal izjit ion  to  genemte  beliefs  in  iiciuj 
per^oniUitiea;  and  miless  sach  a  tendency  is  proved,  nothing  1 
proved*  I 

13.  Sansknt  is,  indeod,  said  to  yield  ovidonee  nf  this  pel 
Boniilixafii^n,  But  tho  evidence,  instead  of  UHni?  direct^  im  ri 
niotoly  inf'ci'cnti/il  j  and  the  infereneetj  are  dru.wn  from  tnd 
terials  arbitnirily  stdecied.  1 

IJow  liUlo  confidence  can  he  placed  in  the  mode  of  da;iliiM 
with  the  langartgo  of  the  Vetlaa^  nmy  be  inferred  froni  tU 
made  of  dealing  \vilh  tho  Vedio  atjitcmeritg.  Appeal  is  pitl 
fesfiedly  mailu  to  the  ideas  of  hi g bent  antiquity,  as  being,  ^d 
cording  to  theory,  fiT^est  from  mythopmic  corruptions.  Bd 
only  fiucb  of  these  ideas  as  gait  the  hypothesis  are  taken  ;  ani 
ideiis  of  as  high,  and  indeed  of  higher,  antiquity »  which  cum 
fliet  with  it  are  ignored.  Of  na morons  cases,  here  is  end 
Soma- worship  b<?Ing  common  to  the  Kig-Veda  and  th-^  '^  ^v 
Avt  »ta,  is  tbei*eby  provetl  to  have  existed  before  the  o 

of  tho  Aryans.  Further,  as  before  shown  (§  178),  the  iCi;^-  *  i  ij 
itself  C4il Is  Soma  **  tho  creator  and  father  of  the  gods/*  '*  tW 
geuunitijr  of  hymns,  of  Dyaa.s,  of  Prithivi,  of  Agni,  of  S^^MH 
of  Indra,  and  of  Vishnu/*  According  to  this  highe^^t  nath^^| 
then,  these  so-called  Natnre-guds  were  not  the  corlioxt,  Tmi 
were  preceded  by  Soma,  **  king  of  gods  and  men/'  who  "coin 
fers  imniortMlity  on  gods  and  men  :  **  the  alleged  sun-god,  IndrJ 
being  narncd  aa  performing  his  great  deeds  nnder  the  inapinj 
tion  of  Soma.  HeTico  if  antiquity  of  idea,  as  proYt»d  botAM 
the  direct  statements  of  the  Rig-Veda  itself,  and  by  comini^^| 
of  bell et  with  the  Zend-Avestiv,  is  to  be  taken  as  the  t4:&t,^^H 
cleiir  that  Natute- worship  was  not  primordial  among  the  Ar^^H 

If  wo  look  Mom  closely  at  the  data  t^lcen  from  this  "bool 
wirh  seven  seals*'  (which  is  Prof.  Max  Mullers  name  for  thd 
book  from  winch,  strangely  enougb,  he  draw*s  such  p^isittvi 
cnnelusions)  and  obser%^e  how  they  are  dealt  with,  we  do  noJ 
fijtd  ourselvea  reassured.  The  word  <?yttii-<,  which  is  a  cardinu 
word  in  the  mythological  theory,  is  said  to  be  derived  fiM*m  tli« 
root  dtfu,  to  btnim*  In  his  Sctenca  of  Liimjuthjet  vol.  ii»  p.  4t3i» 
Prof.  Max  Midler  says  of  it — '*  A  root  of  this  rich  and  oxpanfj 
61  ve  meaning   would  be  applicable  to  many  conccptiomj ;  th^ 
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dawn,  tbe  sun,  tLe  sky,  the  day,  the  stars,  the  eyes,  the  ocean, 
and  the  meadow."  May  we  not  add  that  a  root  so  varionRly 
applicable,  vagne  in  proportion  to  the  mnltiplicity  of  its 
meanings,  lends  itself  to  interpretations  that  are  proportion- 
ately nncertain  ?  The  like  holds  throughont.  One  of  the  per- 
sonalized Vedic  gods,  inferred  to  have  been  originally  a  Nature- 
god,  is  the  Earth.  We  are  told  that  there  are  twenty-one 
Vedic  names  for  the  Earth.  We  learn  that  these  names  were 
applicable  to  various  other  things ;  and  that  consequently 
**  earth,  river,  sky,  dawn,  cow,  and  speech,  would  become 
homonyms  "  (Chips,  ii,  72).  On  which  statements  our  comment 
may  be,  that  as  homonymous  words  are,  by  their  definition, 
equivocal  or  ambiguous,  translations  of  them  in  particular  cases 
must  be  correspondingly  questionable.  No  doubt  roots  that  are 
so  "rich,"  allow  ample  play  to  imagination,  and  greatly  facilitate 
the  reaching  of  desired  results.  But  by  as  much  as  they  afford 
scope  for  possible  inferences,  by  so  much  do  they  diminish  the 
probability  of  any  one  inference.* 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  interpretation  thus  made  by  arbitrary 
xnnnipnlation  of  ill-understood  materials,  is  made  in  pursuance 
of  what  seems  a  self-contradicting  doctrine.  On  the  one  hand, 
primitive  Aryans  are  described  as  havinj:^  had  a  speech  formed 
from  roots,  in  such  manner  that  the  abstract  idea  of  protecting 
preceded  the  concrete  idea  of  a  father.  On  the  other  hand,  of 
ancient  Aryans  coming  after  these  primitive  Aryans,  we  are 
told  that  they  "could  only  speak  and  think"  {ihid.,  G3)  in 
personal  figures :  of  necessity  they  spoke,  not  of  sunset,  but  of 
the  **  sun  growing  old  " — not  of  sunrise,  but  of  "Night  giving 
birth  to  a  brilliant  child" — not  of  Spring,  but  of  "the  JSun  or 
the  Sky  embracing  the  earth"  (ihid,,  6t).  So  that  the  race 
who  made  their  concretes  out  of  abstracts,  are  described  as  led 
into  these  Nature-myths  by  their  inability  to  express  abstracts 
except  in  terms  of  concretes  I 

•  ITow  doubtful  must  be  tbese  interpretations  may  be  judged  from  tbe 
following  synonyms  and  liomonyms  for  the  Sun,  taken  from  the  Sanskrit 
Dictionary  of  Mr.  Monier  Williams.  Sura — a  god,  divinity,  deity,  a  symbo- 
licul  expression  for  the  number  33 ;  a  sage,  learned  man,  the  sun.  Sura — the 
•un  ;  the  Soma  ;  a  wise  or  learned  man,  teacher  :  a  hero,  king.  SHra—a  hero, 
warrior,  champion,  yaliant  man,  great  or  mighty  man ;  a  lion,  a  boar ;  the 
sun,  N.  pr.  of  certain  plants  and  trees.  Savitri—&  generator ;  sun ;  epithet 
of  Indra  and  Siva ;  a  particular  plant.  Arka — a  ray,  flash  of  lightning,  sun, 
fire,  crystal,  copper,  N.  of  Indra  and  of  a  plant ;  membrum  virile,  hymn, 
singer,  learned  man,  elder  brother,  food.  Aryaman — a  bosom  friend,  play- 
fellow, N .  pr.,  sun,  Asclepias  plant.  Vivasvat — N.  pr.  of  the  Sun,  Aruna,  and 
others.  Sirdkara — N.  pr.,  a  crow,  the  sunflower,  sun.  And  there  are  several 
others.  Though  these  are  from  a  general  Sanskrit  Dictionary,  and  not  from 
a  Dictionary  of  Vedic  Sanskrit,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Yedio 
Sanskrit  is  as  vague  or  vaguer,  uxiless  it  bo  afl5rmed  that  languages  become 
IfHs  specific  as  they  devciop. 
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Maj  we  not  Bfty,  then,  tbat  the  doctrine  of  the  porsonaliiatioii 
of  abstracts,  unsupported  hy  evidence  which  e^iBiing'  race$ 
foTDish,  is  not  made  probuhle  hj  ancient  evidence  ? 

14,  We  need  not,  however,  leave  off  simply  with  the  eoncln- 
siori  that  the  hypothesis  is  nnsustatned.  There  ts  a  deBnite 
test,  which,  I  think,  completely  dispi-oves  it. 

As  part  of  the  rvafion  why  abstract  nonns  and  collectire 
nouns  became  personalizcdi  Prof.  Max  Mdllor  aayn  ; — *' Kow  in 
ancient  laug'iiafres  every  one  of  these  words  bad  necessarily  » 
tennination  expressive  of  gender^  and  this  naturally  produced 
in  the  mind  the  correspoudiiig  idea  of  sex**  {Chips^  ii,  .5*^). 
Here  the  implication  is  that  the  nao  of  a  name  carrjinng' 
with  it  the  idea  of  sex  in  the  thing  named,  therefore 
earned  wifch  it  tlie  idea  of  something  living;  since  li- "■• 
things  alone  possess  the  dLflferences  expressed  by  g» 
Observe,  novv^  the  eonvei'se  proposition  ueccssarily  k'*"^'c 
ith  this.  It  is  implied  that  if  an  abstra^ct  noun  haa  no 
ermination  indicating  a  inaRcuiiuc  or  feminine  nature*  any 
liability  thore  may  be  to  give  more  coucretene.ss  to  its 
meaning,  will  not  be  joined  with  a  liability  to  ascribe  sex  to 
it.  There  will  be  no  tendency  to  ptTsonalizc  it  accomp:*nying 
the  tendency  to  make  it  couci^ete  ;  but  it  will  become  a  neuter 
concrete.  Unquestionably  if  a  termination  implying  sex^  and 
therefore  implpng  life,  theivfore  implies  personality  ;  whei-e 
there  is  no  termination  implying  sex,  no  implication  that  thcix? 
IB  life  and  personality  will  arise.  It  follows,  then,  that  peoples 
whoso  words  have  no  genders  will  not  personalize  the  powers 
of  Nature.  But  the  facts  directly  contradict  this  inference. 
•*  There  are  no  terminations  denoting  gender  in  Quichua'* 
(Markham,  p.  23),  the  language  of  the  ancient  Peruvians ;  and 
yet  the  ancient  Peruvians  had  pei-sonalized  natural  objecla  and 
powers — Mountaios,  Sun,  Moon,  the  Earth,  the  Sea,  etc, ;  and 
the  like  absence  of  genders  and  presence  of  Katu re- worship, 
occuiTcd  among  the  Chibchas,  and  among  the  Central  Ameri- 
cans. Thtis  pei'SonaliEation  of  the  gi'cat  inanimate  objects  and 
agents,  can  Imve  had  no  such  linguistic  cause  aa  that  alleged. 

15.  The  many  reasons  for  rejecting  the  intci'pretfttions  which 
mythologists  offer  us,  thus  fall  into  several  groups. 

Some  of  them  arc  ft  priori*      The  method  adopted  is  donbTy 
wrong — wrong  as  seeking  in  the  charactfi-s  of  words,  exj  1 
lions  which  should  be  sought  in  the  mental  phenomena  «?t^ 
ized  by   those  wonls  ;    and    wrong   as    seekirig   in    <? 
thoughts  and  feelings  the  keys  to  undeveloped  ones,  ii 
the  converse.      The  ossuraption,  associated  with  tiiis  m*  i 
that  the  human  mind  had  originally  a  conception  of  deity  - 
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as  we  now  call  pnre,  is  directly  contradicted  by  tbe  evidence 
which  the  uncivilized  present ;  and  suicidally  implies  that  there 
were  abstract  thoughts  before  there  was  even  au  approach  to 
woi*ds  abstract  enough  to  convey  them. 

A  second  g^oup  of  a  priori  reasons  is  otherwise  derived.  The 
mythological  theory  tacitly  assumes  that  some  clear  division 
ean  be  made  between  legend  and  history ;  instead  of  recognizing 
the  truth  that  in  the  narratives  of-  events  there  is  a  slowly 
increasing  ratio  of  truth  to  error.  Ignoring  the  necessary  im- 
plication that  before  definite  history,  numerous  partially-true 
stories  must  be  current,  it  recognizes  no  long  series  of  distorted 
traditions  of  actual  events.  And  then,  instead  of  seeing  in  the 
fact  that  all  the  leading  so-called  myths  describe  combats, 
evidence  that  they  arose  out  of  human  transactions,  mythologists 
assume  that  the  order  of  Nature  presents  itself  to  the  un- 
developed mind  in  terms  of  victories  and  defeats. 

Of  a  posteriori  reasons  for  rejecting  the  theory,  come,  first, 
those  embodied  in  denials  of  its  premises.  It  is  not  true,  as 
tacitly  alleged,  that  the  primitive  man  looks  at  the  powers  of 
Nature  with  awe.  It  is  not  true  that  he  speculates  about  their 
characters  and  causes.  It  is  not  true  that  he  has  a  tendency  to 
make  fictions.  Every  one  of  these  alleged  factors  of  the 
mjrthopoeio  process,  though  present  in  the  developed  mind,  is 
absent  from  the  undeveloped  mind,  where  the  theory  assumes  it. 

Yet  further  reasons  are  forthcoming.  From  premises  un- 
warranted by  evidence,  the  conclusions  are  reached  by  processes 
which  are  illegitimate.  It  is  implied  that  men,  having  originally 
had  certain  signs  of  abstract  conceptions,  and  therefore  power 
of  forming  such  conceptions,  were  obliged,  afterwards,  to  speak 
and  think  in  more  concrete  terms — a  change  not  simply 
gratuitously  assumed,  but  exactly  opposite  in  direction  to  that 
which  the  developments  of  thought  and  language  actually  show 
ns.  The  fonliation  of  ideal  persons  out  of  abstract  nouns,  which 
is  ascribed  to  this  necessity,  ought  to  be  clearly  demonstrated 
from  the  speech  of  existing  low  races,  which  it  is  not.  Instead, 
we  have  deductions  from  an  ancient  Sanskrit  work,  unintelligible 
to  the  extent  of  having  "  seven  seals,"  from  which  conclusions 
called  unquestionable  are  drawn  by  taking  some  statements  and 
ignoring  others,  and  by  giving  to  words  which  have  a  score 
of  meanings  those  most  congruous  with  the  desired  conclusion. 

Finally  comes  the  fact  which,  even  were  the  argument  in 
general  as  valid  as  it  is  fallacious,  would  be  fatal  to  it — the  fact 
that  personalization  of  natural  powers,  said  to  be  suggested  by 
verbal  terminations  expressive  of  sex,  occurs  just  as  much  where 
there  are  no  such  terminations. 
36 
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WHOriBTTC  METHOD   OP  THS  MTTHOtOOISTS, 

Already  in  §  188,  I  have  giTen  an  example  of  mjtli-mt^r- 
pretation  Gurried  on  after  the  current  manner:  the  instance 
being  the  myth  of  SaramA,  which,  on  the  strength  ot  the 
allcgtd  derivfition  of  the  word,  one  mjthologist  regarde  as  a 
figurative  account  of  the  dawn,  and  another  as  a  figurative 
account  of  the  storm.  This  conflict  seems  typical  rather  than 
exceptional.  Concerning  the  true  renderings  of  these*  early 
words,  philologists  aro  often  at  issue ;  and  no  wonder,  con- 
sidering that  according  t^  Prof.  Max  Miiller,  Sanskrit  is 
•*  a  language  which  expressed  the  bnght  and  the  divine,  the 
brilliant  and  the  beautiful,  the  straight  and  the  right,  the  hull 
and  the  hero,  the  shepherd  and  the  king,  by  the  same  terms." 
(IHg-Vedat  i»  121.)  Examples  of  the  resulting  confuMon  are 
continually  thrust  on  the  attention  even  of  outsiders.  The 
Academtf  for  January  17th,  1885,  contains  a  letter  in  which, 
speaking  patronizingly  of  Mr.  Dvvijender  Nath  Tagore,  a  young 
Hindoo  philologist,  Prol  Max  Miiller  quotes  some  passn 
showincf  that  they  are  at  issue  concerning  **  the  original  mcanini 
[3P meanings]  of  Matri,  'mother',  Bhr^tri,  *brother\  and  Svasrt, 
'sister'.*'     Here  ai^e  passages  showing  the  disagreement, 

•*  Max  Mullcraaya  that  the  menntn^of  th<?  word  M4tri  is  M^Jcfr  (niraiAt/^'); 
Tvo  sav  that  ito  meaning  if  mea*u.rer  (puntuiiti'/).  .  .  ,  Ppof.  Moi  Mttlfer 
euye  tW  tho  primary  meaning  of  b1ir4lr4  ia  ouio  who  IxsarB  a  burdou*  but  v^n 
Buj  it  i*  bliAgin,  or  aharcr,"  etc.^  etc. 

In  the  same  nnmber  of  the  Academy  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Rhys, 
Professor  of  Celtic  at  Oxford,  in  yrhich,  after  (quoting  Dr.  Isaac 
Taylor  s  question — "  Does  anyone  doubt  that  Odin  is  the  wind  ?'* 
he  says — *'  My  impulse  would  have  been  just  as  confidently  to 
ask,  Docs  anyone  still  think  that  Odin  is  the  wind  ?**  And 
then  he  refers  to  tho  fii-st  **  among  the  Norse  scholara  of  tbe 
pix>8cnt  day  *'  as  saying'  that  Odin  means  primarily  heaven,  and 
afterwards  the  god  of  wisdom*  In  a  subsjcquont  number  of 
tho  Acadenitj  (February  14th),  M.  Henri  Gaidoa  remarks  on 
tho  scepticism  likely  to  be  produced  concerning  mytholotgical 
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interpretations,  when  ^  one  says  Odin  is  tlie  heaven ;  another, 
Odin  is  the  wind ;  according  to  a  third,  Odin  is  the  storm : " 
abiding  that  "  each  of  these  opinions  is  supported  by  a  learned 
etymology  which  pretends  to  be  the  genuine  one." 

By  way  of  further  showing  on  what  a  quicksand  rests  the 
vast  and  elaborate  structure  of  mythological  interpretations, 
let  me  here  place  for  comparison  two  translations  of  the  same 
passage  in  the  Big-Veda : — 

B. V.  i,  85, 1.  **  Those  who  glance  forth  like  wives  and  yoke-f ellowf,  they 
are  the  powerful  sons  of  Budra  on  their  waj.  The  Maruts  hare  made 
heaven  and  earth  to  grow,  thoj,  the  strong  and  wild,  delight  in  tho  sacri- 
fices."—Jfaar  MUller. 

"The  Maruts  who  are  going  forth  decorate  themselves  like  females: 
they  are  gliders  (through  the  air),  the  sons  of  Budra,  and  doers  of  good 
works,  by  which  they  promote  the  welfare  of  earth  and  heaven :  heroes, 
who  grind  (the  solid  rocu),  they  delight  in  sacrifices." — Wilson. 

Here  we  see  how  readily  a  language  like  Sanskrit  lends 
itself  to  those  various  figurative  interpretations  in  which  the 
mythologists  delight. 

Deeper  than  objections  hence  arising,  is  an  objection  which 
may  be  made  to  the  assumption  on  which  philologists  at  large 
proceed — the  assumption  that  there  exists  in  all  cases,  or  in 
nearly  all  cases,  a  rational  root  for  a  word — a  root,  that  is,  to 
which  reason  may  trace  back  the  word's  origin.  Now  any  one 
who  observes  the  transformations  of  words  and  strange  devia- 
tions of  meanings  occurring  among  ourselves,  notwithstanding 
the  restraints  imposed  by  education  and  by  printing,  will  find 
reason  to  challenge  this  assumption.  If  at  present  there  goes 
on  what  may  be  called  by  contrast  an  irrational  genesis  of 
words,  we  may  be  sure  that  in  early  times  such  a  genesis  was 
active,  and  that  a  considerable  part  of  language  resulted  from 
it.  To  help  ns  in  conceiving  the  transformations  which  then 
took  place  perpetually,  let  us  observe  a  few  of  the  transforma- 
tions which  now  take  place  occasionally. 

By  gardeners  and  greengrocers  the  name  artichokes  has  been 
abridged  to  "  chokes  ;  "  and  this  name  appears  even  in  the  bills 
sent  to  householders.  They  have  made  a  still  greater  trans- 
formation of  the  word  asparagus.  Misapprehension  first  led 
them  to  call  it  "  asparagrass ;"  then  it  became  **  sparrowgrass ;" 
and  finally  *'  grass ;"  which  is  the  name  now  current  in  London 
among  those  who  sell  it.  In  early  days  before  there  had  arisen 
any  thoughts  about  correct  speech,  or  any  such  check  upon 
ohange  as  results  from  literature,  these  abbreviated  and  cor- 
rupted words  would  have  replaced  the  original  words.  And 
then,  if  at  a  later  period  search  had  been  made  for  the 
origins  of  them,  philologists  would  inevitably  have  gone  wrong. 
What    more  obvious    than    that  the   name  ^ choke**    given 
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*o  sn  article  of  food,  nmst  Tmve  had  referenee  to  smne  aTleired 
effect  of  swallowing  it ;  or  what  raoro  obviooa  ilizui  tliat  rW 
TifiTQo  *^ grass'*  arose  from  a  mistakca  cLiifsin^  ot  tlii>  pUut 
with  passes  at  large. 

Agreeing  as  we  must  with  the  pbilologists  thjtt  from  the 
beginning  dialectical  chatiges  have  been  i^erpetaallt  trattip 
forming  words,  let  us  note  some  of  the  tran^formatiotas  which 
dialects  of  oor  own  lan^age  exhibit,  that  we  may  help  oar- 
selves  to  imagmo  what  mast  have  resulted  from  kindrvd 
divergences  danng  thonsnnds  of  yenrs.  In  the  Berkshire 
dialec^t.  the  word  *-that'*  hns  become  *HhTilc;*'  and  in  tho 
Devonsliire  dialect  **  this  '*  has  become  *'  thickio,"  On  referrini* 
to  **The  general  table  of  Grimm's  ljaw»"  as  given  in  Pi-of.  2ilai 
Mullors  Scifsnee  of  Langttatff^t  vuL  u^  p»  246,  I  see  no  precedent 
for  a  chfinge  of  the  »  into  ihf^  k*  Pasning  over  this,  however,  I 
put  a  further  queRtion.  Possibly  the  additional  syllable  in  the 
metamorphosed  word  '*  thickie '*  might  not  prevent  identificiw 
tion  of  it  as  moditicatioa  of  **  this/*  when  ita  grammati^ail 
uses  were  studied.  But  suppose  that  in  conformity  with 
Onmm*8  law,  which  shows  that  ia  Gothic  th  may  be  represented 
by  c(,  and  in  old  high  German  beoomes  d ;  suppose,  I  say,  thai 
this  word  *' thick ie'*  becamo  **  dickie,'*  what  philologbi  wuald 
tlien  be  able  to  identify  it  with  **  this "  P  Again,  in  the 
Somersetshire  difilect  **  uncle '*  has  become  "nunk."  Who,  ia 
the  absence  of  written  Inngunge,  would  tind  the  true  derivation 
of  tliis  word  ?  Who  would  imagine  thiit  it  had  descended  from 
the  Latin  avunculus  f  Even  were  it  admitted  that  the  drupping 
of  the  first  syllable  and  of  the  last  two  svllttbles,  might  be  sos* 
pecticd  without  the  aid  of  books  (which  is  extremely  impro* 
biible),  what  wan^ant  could  be  given  for  sup^wsing  a  chimgo 
of  the  remaining  syllable  vunJc  into  nunk  f  Grimm's  law  does 
not  show  us  thut  v  changes  into  »  ;  and  in  the  alisence 
books  there  would  be  no  clue.  Once  more,  in  the  Some  ^ 
shire  dialect  **  if  "  has  become  **  nif."  Instead  of  that  abridge* 
ment  commonly  nndergone  by  words  in  coarse  of  time,  we  hrre 
have  expansion — a  pi*e Hxed  cori.«tonant.     It  seems  not  unliketjr 

[  tlmt  this  change  arose  from  the  haViit  of  always  nsing  "if  ^  with 
r prefixed  **and" — "and  if;**  which^  quickly  spoken,  became 
1*  if,'*  and  still  more  quickly  spoken  **nif  ;**  but  though  this 

I  supposition  is  counteminced  by  a  chiinge  in  the  same  dialect  of 
the  word  "awl"  into  **  nawl"  (which,  probably  at  first  '*au 
awl,**  bocame  '*a  nawl  **),  it  does  not  hurmonixe  with  the  assoet* 
ated  change  of  **  lunch"  into  **  nunch/'  But  1i.».v».rfr  ;>  hu^ 
arisen,  this  growth  of  "if  into  '* mf  *'  is  ono  ^  ly 

hides    tho  derivation   of  the   word.     Were   the   *  -^  re 

Ldialect  to   berotrie  an  independent  langua^,  n-s  it  ii  \^e 

'clouo  m  times  iikt»  thotte  of  the  prioiitive  Aryans,  no  puiimogi^l 
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could  have  traced  "  nif "  to  its  root.  The  oonclnsion  that  "  nif,** 
used  as  the  sign  of  a  hypothetical  propositiou,  was  derived  from 
**  gif,"  meaning  to  hand  over  something,  would  have  seemed 
utterly  unwarranted  by  the  meaning,  and  quite  at  variance  with 
the  laws  of  phonetic  change. 

Beyond  such  obscurations  as  these,  there  are  obscurations 
caused  by  introductions  of  new  words  needed  in  new  occu- 
pations, institutions,  processes,  games,  etc.,  which  are  subse- 
quently transferred  to  other  spheres  of  use,  while  their  original 
uses  cease.  We  have  an  instance  in  the  name  **  booking- 
office,"  as  applied  at  railway-stations.  Why  booking-office? 
Young  people  cannot  say ;  though  people  whose  memories  go 
back  fifty  years  can.  In  the  old  coaching -days,  when  the 
accommodation  for  passengers  was  small,  it  was  /  a  usual  pre- 
caution to  secure  a  place  one  or  more  days  before  the  day  of 
an  intended  journey.  A  clerk  entered  in  a  book  the  pas- 
senger's name,  the  place  taken  by  him,  and  the  date  for  which 
he  took  it.  He  was  then  said  to  be  "  booked ;"  and  hence  the 
office  was  called  a  booking-office.  Railway-managers  had  at 
first  a  slightly  modified  system.  There  was  a  book  with  paper 
tickets  and  counterfoils,  of  a  kind  like  that  now  used  in  post- 
offices  for  registering  letters.  On  paying  his  fare  the  pas- 
senger had  his  name  written  on  the  ticket  and  counterfoil,  and 
the  ticket  was  then  torn  off  and  given  to  him.  This  method 
was  in  use  on  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway  (then 
the  London  and  Birmingham)  as  lat«  as  1838,  if  not  later. 
Presently  came  the  invention  of  that  little  stamping  apparatus 
which  made  it  economical  of  time  and  trouble  to  adopt  the  stiff 
tickets  now  universally  used.  The  books  and  booking  disap- 
peared, but  the  name  **  booking-office  "  survived.  When  all  who 
remember  pre-railway  days  are  dead,  any  one  who  asks  the 
derivation  of  the  word  **  booking"  as  thus  applied,  will  be  utterly 
misled  if  he  sets  out  with  the  ordinary  assumption  that  the 
word  has  arisen  by  modifications  of  some  word  having  an  ap- 
propriate meaning.  Railway-business,  or  rather  railway, 
making,  supplies  us  with  another  familiar  instance.  Labourers 
occupied  in  excavating  cuttings  and  forming  embankments, 
are  called  "navvies."  Whence  the  name?  In  future  times 
any  one  who  asserts  that  "  navvy  "  is  short  for  navigator,  vrill 
probably  be  laughed  at.  How  is  it  credible  that  a  man  occu- 
pied in  digging  and  wheeling  earth,  should  be  called  by  a  name 
which  signifies  one  who  saila  the  seas,  and  especially  one  who 
directs  the  course  of  a  ship  ?  Yet  impossible  as  this  affiliation 
will  seem  to  those  ignorant  of  recent  history,  it  is  the  true  one. 
In  the  days  when  they  were  made,  canals  were  thought  of  as 
lines  of  inland  navigation — bo  commonly  so,  that  sometimes  a 
tftvem  built  by  the  aide  of  a  canal  was  called  a  "  Navigatioo 
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Ifiti***  Henco  H  happened  titat  the  men  employed  in  cxcavsi- 
ia^  CRnak  wore  called  **  navigators/'  and  for  brevity  '*  narvwL" 
Wlicn  rail  way -making  began  to  replace  canal -making,  tlie  same 
class  of  men  being  emplojfld  in  kiutlred  work,  carried  wilk 
thom  this  abbrevtaied  naine,  now  no  longer  having  even  a 
remotoly  fippT*i>priate  mcnning.  And  the  namo  has  eventuaUr 
been  established  aa  applying  t/i  any  man  engaged  on  earth- 
works of  whatever  kirul.  Now  if.  even  in  our  timf9»  there  are 
aberrant  origins  of  words— if  these  are  at  pr*e6ent  nutnerooB 
among  the  uncultured,  Kow  multitu^linous  mast  they  have  been 
among  early  peoples,  who,  on  the  one  band,  were  not  restrained 
by  education  from  making  changes,  and  who,  on  the  other 
hand,  wore  compelled  by  the  poveHy  of  their  vocabularies  to 
use  metaphors  far  moi'o  than  they  are  used  now.  Indeed,  as 
extension  of  the  meanings  of  words  by  metaphor  has  played  a 
chief  part-  in  the  genesis  of  language,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
metaphorically-derived  words  w^hich  eventually  beearoe  esta- 
blished and  apparently  independent,  form  the  most  uiimeruus 
class  of  wonlii.  And  we  may  further  conclude  tbnt  since 
modifications  go  tm  very  rapidly  in  early  speech,  the  con- 
nexions of  such  woi-ds  with  the  words  from  which  tbej  were 
derived  were  most  of  tliem  soon  lost,  and  endeavours  now  made 
to  find  their  derivations  must  consequently  be  futile. 

It  has  been  replied  to  me  when  I  have  raised  objeciJons  of 
this  kind,  that  philologists  distinguish  between  words  of  which 
the  roots  can  be  founds  and  words  of  which  the  root-s  cannot  bo 
found,  At  the  time  when  this  reply  was  given,  little  force  waa 
recognJssed  in  my  rejoinder,  that  no  trustworthy  test  is 
assignable ;  but  I  abide  by  this  rejoinder  until  a  trustworthy 
test  is  assigned.  It  seems  to  me  impossible  to  devise  any 
method  by  which  there  may  be  distinguished  words  of  which  h 
is  hopeless  to  find  the  derivations*  from  words  ef  which  the 
derivations  may  reasonably  be  Sf>ught.  Indeed,  false  deriva- 
tions sometimes  present  far  more  the  appearance  of  true  deri- 
vations than  do  many  of  the  derivations  which  really  ai^e  true. 
Here  are  some  extracts  from  an  imaginary  dictionary  of  deriva^ 
tions,  which  we  will  suppose  to  be  compiled  a  century  hence. 

BrnKB,  9.  t    Fft>Tn  a  root  which  meftnt  a  refuge,  ufuatlf  inclosed,  Ual 

whioh  from  tho  origin^  lense  of  inclofiuro  witJi    eecuritj    camo   to   mcaa 

indo«ure  with  euppre&«ioa.      Iti  Ict'lnndic*  Swediah,  and  Daniali  we   Iiato 

,  torp,    **  a  fort  or  ctisLlo ;  **   in  Anglo-Saxon   we  hftve  burh.   Ivtr^ ;    and   in 

I  middlp  Erifjrlisli  we  tmTu   hur^h^  bort/h,  **a  plnce  of  ibelter/*     la  midi^Ie 

Kngliah  hormgh  tneiint  *' ft  di>T^  c^ie^  or  lurking  pla/^o/'  whenrc  iti  En^ibb 

'  c»nio  burrfHCf  and  borou^^A^,     i^n^lo-^ason  had  ubo  ih«>  word  btroroti ;  t. .  ,*«>• 

I  ioct.  which,  as  uflual,  dropped  the  tcrminiil  »yUoblo«     llcnoOi  i'  A» 

[^iir^A  moaut  a  place  of  *heltcrorfortiJled  pkrc,  to  hrttr/r  mf-nrti  hf 

"Oture  J  and  this  fteor^ur  A^'^mM  chungii  fd 

I  ha«  chfkti^tid  into  the  Engltsti /oe*^),  M  ..^ 

'  laeCUre  bj  walls  it  ftlsOftplA<»A  of  iiDprisoniueut  ^   itna  ru  sit 
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being  ftlini  in  cventual^j  became  the  prpdominant  meaning.  A  clear  analogy 
is  furniiihed  by  the  changed  use  of  the  word  prevent.  Of  old,  as  in  the  Bible 
(Ps.  lix,  10)  and  in  the  Church  of  England  service,  it  meant  to  go  before 
with  the  effect  of  helping,  but  it  now  means  to  go  before  with  the  effect  of 
arresting.  In  like  manner  to  burffh  or  burke,  having  originallj  meant  to 
inclose  with  the  effect  of  protection,  has  come  to  mean  to  inclose  with 
the  effect  of  suppression*  Hence  a  discussion  is  said  to  be  burked  when  it  is 
suppressed.  How  natural  is  the  connexion  of  ideas  mar  be  perceived  at  a 
public  meeting,  when,  to  a  prosj  speaker,  there  comes  a  shout  of  **  shut  up." 
iJere  there  is  obviously  in  this  process  of  burking  a  speech,  an  unconscious 
reference  to  the  original  fortified  place,  which,  while  it  may  be  shut  up  to 
keep  out  foes,  may  also  be  shut  up  to  imprison  inhabitants. 

Now  when,  in  a  few  generations,  there  has  been  forgotten 
the  story  of  the  murderers  Burke  and  Hare,  who  suffocated 
their  victims  by  clapping  pitch-plasters  on  their  mouths,  this 
might  very  well  pass  for  a  true  derivation.  The  changes  are 
natural,  and  not  greater  than  those  which  continually  occur* 
But  let  us  take  another  case. 

Post,  v.  t.  To  put  a  letter  or  packet  into  a  place  whence  it  is  taken  for  de- 
livery by  public  olBcials.  This  word  is  derived  from  the  substantive  postj  a 
piece  of  timber  set  uprij^ht, — a  name  which  was  commonly  transferred  to  an 
upright  piUar  of  iron  (at  one  time  not  unfroquently  an  old  cannon)  fixed  at 
the  corner  of  a  street  or  other  public  place.  The  hollow  iron  upright  recep- 
tacles for  letters,  which  in  large  towns  were  placed  at  the  comers  of  street*, 
were  for  this  reason  called  poets.  Hence  to  post  a  letter  meant  to  put  a  letter 
into  one  of  these  hollow  iron  posts ;  just  us  to  warehouse  goods  meant  to 
put  goods  into  a  warehouse,  or  to  ship  a  cargo  meant  to  put  a  cargo  into  a 
■hip. 

I  do  not  see  how  a  century  Hence  any  one  could,  without 
an  elaboiate  inquiry,  detect  the  fallacy  of  this  derivation ;  and 
in  the  absence  of  a  literature,  detection  of  the  fallacy  would  be 
impossible.  Far  less  licence  is  taken  than  philologists  habitually 
take,  and  far  fewer  reasons  for  scepticism  can  be  assigned.  We 
shall  at  once  see  this  when  we  look  at  some  samples  of  the 
derivations  which  are  put  forth  and  widely  accepted. 

It  is  said  that  the  Aryan  word  which  in  Sanskrit  ig  Dyaus, 
eventually  became  Tyr  in  Old  Norse.  This  may  be  true; 
though  to  establish  such  a  strange  genealogy  seems  to  call  for 
more  evidence  than  has  survived  during  the  lapse  of  thousands 
of  years,  filled  with  numerous  migrations  and  consequent  social 
changes.  One  may  admit  it  as  possible  that  our  word  datighter 
comes  from  an  ancient  word  duhitar,  milker,  from  duh,  to  milk ; 
though  in  accepting  this  conclusion  we  have  to  suppose  that 
an  earlier  word  for  daughter  (which  must  have  existed  before 
the  Aryans  reached  the  cattle-keeping  stage)  was  replaced  by 
this  new  word,  notwithstanding  the  inapplicability  of  the  new 
word  to  daughters  in  childhood  and  to  married  daughters. 
Prof.  Max  Miiller  may  be  right  in  tracing  back  the  various 
European  names  for  the  moon  to  a  primitive  name  which  in 
Sanskrit  is  mds ;  and  it  may  be,  as  he  says,  that  "  this  m&a 
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in  Sanskrit  is  clearly  derived  from  a  root  mil,  to 
mete  "  {Science  of  Language^   i,  7)  j  though  if,  as  he 
•*tbe  moon  was  originally  called  by  the  farmer  the  mi 
we  miist  suppose  either  that  hefore  the  Apyaus   reachi 
farming'  stage  and  also  the  stage  at  which   tho  general 
measures  had  generated  the   conception   of    measuring^ 
existed  no  name  for  the  moon,   or  else  that  the  pre^ 
familiar  name  had  its  place  nsnrped  by  this   utafi 
taphorieal  name:  the  usurpation  beings  one  which   soj 
probability  that   in  America  *' shoo  tin  j^- iron  "    will 
replace  rifle.     Bat  without  contesting  the  correctin 
derivations,  one  may  naturally  ask  by  what  criterion 
distinguished  from  the  false    derivations    given  above  r- 
may  even  naturally  ask  how  it  happens  th  '     >  Ise  ones 

a  greater  apparent  probability  than  these  a  rne  one 

Fully  to  appreciate  the  linguistic  method  of  inierpi 
myths,  we  must,  however,  contemplate  an  example.  H 
an  abbreviated  passage  from  the  L^clurts  on  ike  Bcie\ 
Lajigtiage,  vol.  ii,  pp.  395 — 9* 

**  From  rik  in  the  sense  of  Bbirdog,  it  was  pof^sible  to  form  a 
rikttt,  in  the  Bcnse  of  Ughied  up,  or  bright,     Thie  form  dg<»  not 
BauHltrit,  but  as  kt  in  8atL6knt  is  liable  to  be  elianged  Into  ka, 
reeoguis*  id  riksha  the  §ame  derivntiTe  of  rilt,     ^tksha,  in    the 
bright,  has  become  the  name  of  tho  bear,  so  called  either  from  his  brigj 
or  from  his  brilliant  tawny  fur.     The  same  name.  rik«hn,  wi 
Sanskrit  to  the  stars,  the  bright  ones.  .  ,  ,  Now,  rt'r-  -^       that 
lation  here  culled  the  ii^ikslias,  in  the  sense  of  ti 
homonymous  in  Sanskrit  with  the  Bears.  .  .  .  Yom 
fluence  of  words  on  thought,  or  the  sponhineons  groirih  of  myth 

name  riksha  was  apphed  to  tbe  bear  in  the  sense  of  the  bright     

mal,  and  in  that  sense  it  b^^amo  most  papular  in  the  later  Sanefcrft. 

Greek  and  Latin.     Tho  same  name,  in  tne  sense  of  the  bn^bt  on«-«,  h 

applied  by  the  Vedio  poeta  to  the  staxa  in  general,  and  i 

that  constellation  which,  in  the  northern  parts  of  India, 

neut.   ,  ,  ,    The    Hindus   aW  forgot   the   ortgiinal  r»'*" 

be^^ame  ft  mere  name,  appar^-ntly  with  two  meani 

India,  howerer,  the  meaning  of  bear  predoniinated 

nukre  and  more  the  eelablLBhed  name  of  the  animal,  it  luti  ia  the  amam 

its  oinmecttoa  with  tlie  stars.'* 

So  that  setting  out  fi*om  the  root  nk  shining  n^ 
vative  rikta  (which  muikt  have   existed  in  Sanuh 
not),  and  a?^6uming  that   the   changed  derivstire    nknb 
applied  to  tlie  bear  because  of  his  *' bright  cvrv.*' 
tawny  fur"  (ti-aits  which  do  not  dislingii 
animals),  we  have  Ijuilt  up  for  us  by  vmi< 
And  suggestions  the  interpi^Ution  of  the  C 

To  complete  our  conception  we  muflt  ' 
postulate  with  which  this  method  of  inter t 
the  postulate,  namely,  that  there  were  oriK!:i  ^ni 
fiupernaturally  given.     Says  Pnof.  Max  Miillej*— ^•^i 
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has  eyer  been  added  to  the  substance  of  lan^^nage  ...  all 
its  changes  have  been  changes  of  form  ...  no  new  root  or 
radical  has  ever  been  invented  by  later  generations,  as  little  as 
one  single  element  has  ever  been  added  to  the  material  world  in 
which  we  live  ...  in  a  very  jnst  sense,  we  may  be  said  to 
handle  the  very  words  which  issned  from  the  month  of  the  son 
of  God,  when  he  gave  names  to  '  all  cattle,  and  to  the  fowl  of 
the  air,  and  to  every  beast  of  the  field ! '  "  {Science  of  Language^ 
vol.  i,  28 — 9).  Hence  the  implication  is  that  while  those 
divisions  of  langnage  which  we  know  anything  abont,  have 
arisen  by  processes  of  evolution,  there  was  a  special  creation 
preceding  the  evolution — an  endowment  of  linguistic  capital 
in  the  shape  of  roots  having  abstract  meanings.  Further,  we 
are  taught  that  mankind  lost  their  original  ability  to  frame 
abstract  ideas  and  use  the  corresponding  abstract  words;  and 
that  whether  or  not  there  was  any  other  "  fall  of  man,"  there 
was  a  linguistic  fall  of  man. 

Thus  as  a  basis  for  the  '*  science  "  of  language,  we  are  asked 
to  accept  the  Hebrew  legend  of  the  creation.  Then  the 
linguistic  theory  built  upon  this  foundation  of  legend,  is  used 
as  a  key  to  the  "  science "  of  religion ;  which  "  science  "  of 
religion  sets  out  with  absolute  negations  of  the  two  funda- 
mental methods  of  science.  It  asserts,  as  innate  in  the  primi- 
tive man,  a  religious  consciousness  which  instead  of  being 
proved  to  exist  by  an  induction  from  many  cases  is  not  exem- 
plified in  a  single  case;  and  for  the  established  deduction  from 
the  laws  of  thought,  that  the  development  of  ideas  is  from 
concrete  to  abstract,  it  substitutes  the  assertion  that  the  deve- 
lopment of  religious  ideas  has  been  from  the  abstract  to  the 
concrete.  Lastly,  the  conclusions  reached  by  taking  a  modified 
Babylonian  superstition  as  a  postulate,  and  reasoning  by  in- 
verted scientific  methods,  we  are  asked  to  accept  instead  of 
the  conclusions  which  observation  of  the  languages  and  religions 
of  rade  tribes  of  men  everywhere  force  upon  na  1 
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To  find  the  authority  for  aiiy  statement  in  the  text,  the  reader  is  to 
proceed  as  follows  : — Observing  the  number  of  the  section  in  which 
the  statement  occurs,  he  will  first  look  out  in  the  following  pages, 
the  corresponding  number,  which  is  printed  in  conspicuous  type. 
Among  the  references  succeeding  this  number,  he  wHl  then  look 
for  the  name  of  the  tribe,  people,  or  nation  concerning  which  the 
statement  is  made  (the  names  in  the  references  standing  in  the 
same  order  as  that  which  they  have  in  the  text) ;  and  that  it  may 
more  readily  catch  the  eye,  each  such  name  is  printed  in  Italics.  In 
the  parenthesis  following  the  name,  will  be  found  the  volume  and  page 
of  the  work  referred  to,  preceded  by  the  first  three  or  four  letters  of 
the  author's  name ;  and  where  more  than  one  of  his  works  has  been 
used,  the  first  three  or  four  letters  of  the  title  of  the  one  containing  the 
particular  statement.  The  meanings  of  these  abbreviations,  employed 
to  save  the  space  that  would  be  occupied  by  frequent  repetitions  of  full 
titles,  is  shown  at  the  end  of  the  references ;  where  will  be  found 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  these  initial  syllables  of  authors^ 
names,  &a,  and  opposite  to  them  the  full  titles  of  the  works 
referred  ta 

§  3.  Congo  (Tuck.   178)— 7>rwii^#  (Schwein.  i,  860).  §  16.  SoH 

Africa  (Burt.  "  Cen.  Af ."  i,  9A)—Negroe9  (Li v.  "  Miss.  Tr».»»  78 ;  Schwein. 
i,  148 ;  Speke,  380).  §  17.  Coral  (Dana,  289)  — Grcwe  (Tox.  8  ;  Grote, 

ii.  296).  §  19.  India  (Fay.  "Tiger,"  42-8 1  Fay.  "Than."  Z2)—Bechuana 
(ref.  lost)— OWnoro  (Hum.ii,  273)— ^a*^  AJHca  (Liv.  "  Zambesi,"  190).— 
TermiUi  (Hum.  ii,  288).  24.  Chinooks  (Lew.  &  CI.  425)Shoshone9 

(Lew.  &  CL  812)— 69^(UKfkf  (Brett,  2S)^Arawakt  (Ber.  29)^OiiarauU 
(Waits,  iii,  419) --Tamulian  (As.  S.  B.  xviii,  pt.  ii,  7lO)^PuUooa9  (As.  S. 
B.  xxT,  296)— jFW^tant  (Wilkee,  i,  l2l)^Andamanes€  (Eth.  S.  "Trans." 
K.S.  iv,  210)— r«(«flJU  (Eth.  S.  "Trans."  N.S.  ii,  2S2)''Bu»hmen  (Arb. 
243 ;  Bar.  i,  2S3)-'Akka  (Schwein.  ii,  l4Xi)'^Biuhmen  (ref.  lost).  §  25. 
0ttyak9  (Pall,  iv,  62)^Kanuehadale9  (Krash.  l7S)'-Kookiss  (As.  S.  B.  zxiv, 
It.  ii,  686)— C%»iiooXr#  (Lew.  and  CI.  42b)—Quarani9  (Waits,  iii,  418)— 
^aiagoniam   (Fitz.  ii,  \94)^Ahka  (Schwein.  ii,  129,  141).  §   26. 

KamtohadaUi  (Erath.  llbS-^Buahmen  (Bar.  i,  284)— .^Xrl-a  (Schwein.  ii, 
129, 141)— r«WaA*  (Ten.  ii,  460)— Domaro*  (Gal.  \92)'-'TakuU  (Wrang. 
827,  note  I  Coch.  i,  255)— ComancAef  (School,  i,  2Z\)—Bu»hm€n  (Thomp. 
i,  99).  §  27.  Tannamans  (Bon.  120)— Popuaiw  (MacgilL  i,  277)  — 

J)a.narai  (Ror.  Q-.  S.  xzii,  16)^;  Gal.  178) —DoitoeaAt  (Burt.  "Saints," 
127.)  §  28.    TdkuU    (Wrang.   9^)^TamuUan    (As.    S.    B.    xyiii, 

pt.  u,  709).  §  29.  Bmhmm^  (Lioht.  ii,  194)-ZMiit  (Gard.  288}— 
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A^pwts  (Dob.  ii,  32).  |  32.  Sftra^e  (Wml  — ).  |  33.  Or^li 

(School.  T,  274)— {?tiiai»a  (Ber.  -m  ;  Hum.  '*  Tnir/'  ui,  ^—Indian  (VVaL 
*'ATnftJton,"  92)— Cnsel-*  (School,  v,  212)  — Chinook  (Ro«t,  "Fun  Hun." 
i,  125)— Brazilian  (South.  U  22^)''KatMcha^aUf  (Lath,  i,  4SMl)—E'irffkiM 

iLiitli.   i,  3-H) —Bedouin    (Burt.    »*E1   "'     '       '  ,"  Hi,    ^\—Arah9  {Dr^n    i, 
11;   Palp.,    W-  a,  i,  ISS)—^.!*/    .  urt    •'On.  Af."    ii,   325- 

M6)—Damaras   (aal.    233)— i/o^ /*♦«/. ..    ^^^ U,   ii»   67)— -&»<'*-' -    '  *-»>. 

£48,  245-6)— Jffl^orfjy    (Eil   **Hi*lorj'/*   i,   lAi})--Papuan    (\  !. 

Arch.'*  ii,  448)— JV/wii*  (firsk,  i,  £rt3  ;  Wilke«.  ui,  7G)^Jntian,  u 

8,  *'TraDi,"  Jf.S.iT,  210)— ra#»iffii»a»w  (Bon.  56)— Fi«#ytanjr  (FiU.  ii,  AbSi 
Eth.  8.  "Trans,"  N.S.  i.  2M,)'-Awtlraham$  (Havg.  1^2:  8tiiit,  "  Orat. 
Auetr/'  i,  124)— Bushman  (Licht,  ii,  224).  §  34.  "       ^. 

*'  Trani.*'  N.8,  iii,  223) ^ffo He nloU  (Kol.  i,  46)— J^ 

Tor/^  (Eth.  9.  "Trans/'  N.8.  Tii,  211)— PA*7#  (As.  8.  ^*.  .  .«nxr> 

(Hun,  i,  l^Sy^Kookittn*  not«  (As.  S.  B.  ixiv,  pt*  if,  »33G)  ♦  not« 

(Fink.  x?i»  563)— JS't^mwdiiif  (Hall,  i,  130).  §  35.  /^  J^th,  8. 

"Tnuis.**  N.a,  iU,  7y.  78)— Bomuo  (Lub.  "Origin/'  li})—Bushtn4n{Arh, 
2^^-4)^Brai(l  (Batca,  16l>)— C^ariT?*  (Edw.  i,  42)^BAiU  (ttojr.  A.  S, 
**Trttiis/*  i,BH)—Bodo  (A*.  3.  B.  iriii,  pt.  ii,  74B\—L€pchajr  (Elh.  a 
"Journal^  N.9.  i,  152)— B<rifoi[i»  (Burck.  i.  250^1;  Palg.,  W.  0..i,  70)— 
Ketr  Ouinea  (Eorl,  "Papuans,"  6) — Katiuch addles  (Krafih.  175)^ — Jjamarag 
(Gal.  232-3) -Jfa^y  (Wftl.  "  Malaj."  ii,  443)  — Tof^iM  (Eth.  8.  **Tnini,'* 
N.H.    ru,    241)— Fy-'aw    (Sep.    192)  §    36-    -^t^w'A    America    (WaL 

*'  ifnlnv,"  ii,  -460).  §  37-  -iK^^mifca   (Sturt,  "South  Aujtr.*'  ii,  14J) 

— Jaca  (Earl,  "Emt.  Seas,"  111) -Pact/k(Enik- 318)— nj//  (tur.  ^^  Xlne- 
teen/'syS)— JlfoWo^o  (Liy.  "MiM.  Tra;'511)— Ftf«y;to)M  rWi:  ^ 

— New  Guinfft  (KolGF,  301)— .BiifA»ie»  (Mof.  68) — Andamanef^  i  > 

^Bttahmeit    (Licht-  ii,   194-5  j  Mof,  150;  Bur.    ii,  54)— .^  f 

(B'opst,  24D)—Tannt^*€  (For»t.  242)— iVVttj  Gwi»<?a  (Karl,  •*  1  i 

^Tahitiam  (EU.  "Pol.  Res."  new  ed.  i,  96) — l>*fak*  (Brooiit*,  ii,  r\\i,  un  j  i, 
57)— Janan*  (Kaf.  i»  245)— Jl/a/ai/*  (VYaL  '*  Maby,"  i,  Zm—Brutiluin^ 
(South,  i,  223)  — A-tViflrt*  (Will.,  T.^i,  12«t)—Da*»arfl#rR-^v   (T  s    xt^;   if.M; 

Ando.   \bn)—BhiU  (Roy.  A.  8,  "Journal;*  viii,  19i  L 

xiiv,  601^)— ^o^o  (As.  S.  B.  xTiii,  pt,  ii,  745-6)— i>i  .  ', 

128)— Fan*  (Elh-  8.  "Trana;*  N,8,  iU»  41)  — Ci*<ti«*a^  (Bttte*^  i£y3), 
S  38,  Somaa*  (ref.  lost)  —  Cr^^Jfcf  (Schoi)L  v,  61»1)— J/Vifffw*  (Lit.  "  Miai^ 
Tnw"    206)— i)vai-*   (TTlor.    "Prim,   Cult.**  i.  71).  §   40.  Butkm^ 

(Bar.  1,  23t)— A'«reiw  (A»-  S.  B.  xixr,  pt.  ii,  13)— ^lA^rtdn  (Phoh.  It,  440) 
— ^ro^iVian*  (Hern,  ^'■'^  i^. -,.■--  -t.,^  ij,  32^  13)  — r«fix/aA*  (Eth  S. 
"TrnoH."   N.S.    ii,   2>  ,  W.    Or.,   ii,    21t)j    Burt    "KI 

Mg  liiinh,"  i.  369)  — jKc>  .  ,  [    ■)  —Damar^u'  iGa!  1 4 5>  -  Tr-  j  >;# 

Judiatu   (Burt.   "  Saint  a,"  154)- ^ra^i^aj*  (Bates,    " 
O.  8.  ii.  2U)  —  Qmia»a  (Brett,  S44  ;  Schotn.  ii,  75)  % 

•'Journal,"  i,  290)— HoUentots  (KoL  i,  241)— iW^tojM  (FiU,  i,  i»5>— 
ToAgan^  (Wilica,  iii,  19)— ^tf»/aZ#  (As.  8.  B.  xx,  555).  J  41.  Sratiliam 


(Bat<?s,  277)— Eatt  A/ricafi  (Burt.  "  Cen.  Af.*'  ii,  3d7}—I>mi$ara  (H 
— 5«dft>«i»    (Palg.,    W,    a,,    i,   lZ7)—SumatraM    (Man.    206) 
(E!L   "Hiitorjr."  i,  136).  |  42.  %^^'  '"^^    TrJ,n  a    t    >- 

(At,  8.  B.  xxxrii,   pt.  ii,  128)  — A'awwrAtJi 
Smak€  (KoM,  "Fur.  Hun."  i,  250)— Ifra.:i  1 

(WilkcA,  i,  114)— OttaroRM    (Dob,   ii,   63)  —  J*(«^v«i*    (Wctl.  iu^j— 
«MiiM«#  (Eth.   a   "Trnns."  5.8.  ii.  46)— 5.  Awtiratiatit    (8toH,   •^ - 
Au8t."  i,  106).  §43.  Fue^iiJHS  (FiU.  i,  24)— ^h^wikm*!'^ 

"Tran?."N.S.  r,  4B)—Ahu  (Lab.  "Origin,"  9^10)— Jlf«««B« 
253  ;  Bttt<*s.  277)— ^Ai>oiMr*  (Dob.  ii,  50)— ^a**  AjyieaAi  (Buft 
ii,  200)— .l/a%a*v  (EU.  "  Hwtorr;*  i,  US)—Damart»*  (tUL  1 
/W^f  CA».  S.  B.  xfiu,  Tjt.  v^^^— Btmi(miw  (^^ix,  ii,  251-2). 
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AtutraUoM  (How.  i,  eS)^Faiagam(an»  (Hawk,  i,  37€)'^Veddah9  (Prid. 
4eO)—Samaiedes  (Pink,  i,  634).  §  46.   Bushmen  (Burch.  i,  461)— 

Samoana  (Wilke«,  ii,  127)—TahiHan8  (£11.  **  Pol.  Res."  ii,  Idi'-Cucdma 
(Bates,  294,  277)— Negroes  (Park,  i,  265).  §  47.  i^»^  &<m«»  (Eth.  8. 

"Trans."  N.S.  t,  233)4  §  48.   JSquat.  Africa  (Beade,  244)— i%ro 

(Burt.  "West  Af."  i.  2S9)'^Aleuts  (ref.  lost)— Jffa**  4/Wca»  (Burt.  "  Cen. 
Af."  ii,  92^—Aiutral4ane  (Eth.  S.  « Trans."  N.S.  iii,  228).  §  52. 
Esquimaux  (Hayes,  125-^ ;  Eth.  S. "  Journal,"  i,  141)— JV/ia"'  (Ersk.  435)— 
Orinoco  (Hum.  *' Trar."  ii,  43»)—Dakotah  (Burt.  "SainU,"  144)— ^fti^ouM 
(Aloedo,  i,  8)— G^MraiHt  (South,  ii,  868)— Cart5#  (Edw.  i,  4t7)—Bulloms 
(Winter,  i,  255)— ^/V-icaiw  (Ast.  ii,  664)— Zro^itoM  (Morg.  174)— Cr^Jb* 
(School.  T.  2G&)'-Karens  (As.  S.  B.  xxzir,  pt.  ii,  19^)— Malagasy  QSU. 
*  History,"  i,  393).  §  64.  Eggptiang*  note  (St.  John,  B^  79).  §  66. 
Insects  (Wal.   "Nat.  Sel."  56,  68.  54,  69-60).  §  66.  Benin  (Bas. 

"Mensch,"  ii,  852)— TTanOra  (Bas.  "Mensch,"  ii,  46)'-Oreenlanders 
(Grants,  i,  185)— JV/iflw  (Will.,  T.,  241).  §  67.  JFV;'umw  (WiU.,  T.,  i, 

241).  §  68.  Ahipones  (South,  iii,  404)— Cfrmana  (Herr.  iii,  811)— 

Niger  (Lander,  B.  and  J.,  iii,  242).  §  66.  New  ZetUanders  (Thomi., 

A.  S.,  ii,  203)— Bushmen  (Ando,  2S)—Arawdk  (Brett,  106) —JEsquimawB 
(Eth.  8.  "Joum.*»  i,  141).  §  66.  Child^   note    (Eer.   Phil,   i, 

14).  f  69.  Peruvians  (Oie«a,  22B)—Alnpones  (Dob.  ii,  188)— Zaii» 

(Pop.  8.  M.  1876,  680)— Bushmen  and  Arapahoe  (Lub.  "  Origin,"  413). 
§  70.  N  A,  Indians  (School,  vi,  e64i)^Greenlanders  (Crantz,  i,  185)— 
New  Zealanders  (Thorns.,  A.  8.,  i,  118)— JV;i  (Will.,  T.,  i,  24Si)—I>yaks 
(St  John,  8.,  i,  16^)— Karens  (As.  8.  B.  xxxiv,  pt.  ii,  l^)— Peruvians 
(Gar.  i,  \2Q)—Jews  (Mills,  66).  §  71.  Chippewas  (Keat.  ii,  155)— 

Malagasy  (Drur.  Vld)— Sandwich  Isldrs.  (£11.  "Hawaii,"  251)— CaN^a 
(Eeade,  2A&)—Wanika  (Krapf.  171)— ITo^r*  (Shooter,  899)— Zu^  (CaL 
l4/&-7)Sebrews  (Qenesii  xt,  1,  &  xx,  8;  I  Samuel  iii,  10). — Iliad 
(Horn.    bk.    xxiii).  §   76.    Chippewas    (Keat.    ii,    US)— Myths 

(FUke,  "  Myths,^*  78).  f   77.  Zulus  (Cal.  282).  §  79.  Karens 

(As.  8.  B.  xxxiT,  pt.  ii,  199,  and  xxxv,  pt.  ii,  2S)'-Algonquins  (Tylor,  "  Prim. 
Cult."  i,  4Ae)—byaks  (St.  John,  8.,  i,  lS9)—Australians,  Ac  (Tylor, 
"Prim.  Cult."  i,  4a9)—Greenlanders  (CrantE,  i,  184)— A  Australians 
Scheur.  28,  78).  §  81.  Death  (For.  &  T.  iii,  316).  §  82.  Bush- 

men (Arb.  26S)—Tasmanians  (Bon.  17^)— Toda  (Per.  814)— JDamarcs 
(Oal.  190)— Tupis  (South,  i,  248).  §  83.  Arawaks  (Roy.  O.  8.  ii,  70) 

—Bank^  Islanders  (Anth.  I.  "  Jour."  x,  281)— ITcw  (As.  8.  B.  ix,  pt.  ii,  705)— 
Pantees  (Cruio.  ii,  216)— Caribs  (Heriot,  546)— iSamoa  (Turn.  "XIX"  272) 
—Loango  (Ast.  iii,  222)— Gold  Coast  (Beech.  227)— Hebrews  (Gm.  19)— 
Todas  (Hark.  6^—Bechuanas  (Mof.  ^XXS)—Innuiis  (Hall,  ii,  197)~-Bagos 
(CaiL  i,  164,)— Kookies  (As.  8.  B.  xxir,  621)— Malagasy  (Drur.  285)— 
Mexicans  (Clnr.  i,  322-3)— Peruvians  (7neas,  44).  f  84.  Arm  (KollT, 

167)— Tahitians  (EU.  *<PoL  Res."  i,  624,)—Malanaus  (Brooke,  i,  78)— 
Curumbars  (Hark.  Id3)—Pantees  (Beech.  22S)  ^Karens  (As.  8.  B.  xzxt,  pt 
ii,  28) — New  Zealanders  (Ang.  ii,  71) — BrasiUans  (Herr.  it,  97) — Peruvians 
(ref.  lott)—Sherbro  (Schdn,  31)— Xoaa^o  (Pink.xTi,697)~Dahomans  (Burt. 
''  Dahom^"  ii,  164)— ^ikOs  (Aa.  8.  B.  xx,  507)-Caribs  (Irr.  9)^Chibchas 
(Sim.  258)— PtfrvmoM  (Tschn.  ii,  898)— ^ooirt0«  (But.  86)— Cfti^aZ  Am, 
(Ovi.  pt.  iii,  4Sl).  §  86.  Bodo  (As.  8.  B.  xriii,  pt.  ii,  736)— Kookies 

(As.  Res.  Tii,  194)— InmtiU  (Hall,  ii,  197)—^.  American  Indians  (School,  iv, 
66)— Iferico  (Tor.  81)— PentrnVDW  (Yncaa,  47-8 ;  Pis.  288-40).  f  86. 

Ouaranis  (South,  ii,  371)— BsquimaujB  Oiub.  "  Plrehistoric,"  624)— Peni- 
frians  (Arri.  41)— Jroattot*  (Morg.  175)— J?r<m/iaiM  (Burt.  '*  Braxils,"  ii,  60) 
^Sherbro  (Schdn,  81)— 7F.  Australians  (Eth.  Soc.  "  Trans."  N.S.  iii,  246). 
{  87.  Chiiehas  (Sim.  26S)—JSgypHan  (Kbers.  i,  3M)—Damaras  (Chap. 
£,  282)— lfa<Mm5a  (Baa.  «  Mensch,"  ii,  376)'-'KamschadaUs  (Krash.  220) 
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-ifti&  Zo9hind  (THotn*.,  A,  S.,  i,  l^^MuruU  (St  Jolm,  S,,  u,  ISS^— 
l^iKriajM  (KIL  "PoL  Rmi/'  i,  G25)— i?«cAi«iJia  (Lir.    "  Mi«i.    iVm.*'  i«i; 
-Bogota  (f^im.  271)  — Tnf^i  (Cam*  ii,  110)  — Ifaiw/aJM    (Ciif.,   **  N.  A.  Lj» 
fliftiii/*  i,  W.y)^O^iann   (Hum.  ii,  48S)  — TAMrA/i*   <^im.  25S)— P«r«ruMi 
MCic^tt,   ch.  63)— if(»i»^.»j7a«  (Turk,  i,  271)— J  -  <Cnif»t«,  t.  21T» 

\*—Bodo  (Ab.  S.  B»  iriii,  pi.  ii,  736)— 2>r»mitri7  (  r  ^Intnml  ye^fvm 

IfPiwrk.  ii.  !-''^      *^'"     vw.,^_  ,^..  :_    !^u)^^.. :a    (Xim.    S13>— 

ICAi^Ma^  (<  7).  §  88*  JfATtoMM  fHem 

.126).—  .  ;  J  ■  (TinTc.XTi,  &06)— CJItAai<«#(Siia. 

lm)^PerurianM  {iinr.  ii,  i^ii).  §  89.  PatrocluM  (Mom.  **  Ilina,'*  Imn^ 

bit.  xxiii,  p,  454)  — 7Vrtwrtn/tf«  (Bon.  ^7)^8ov«qv»  (Winter,  i,  S^^y^Coad 
y^prota  (Cruic,  ii,  218)~i>awiar*f  (Ancle,  227)—IIawn%i  (Ell.  **  0«irar"" 
146)— A«woa    (Tur.    **  Kinetccii/*    t'lD^-Tow^trnM    (Mftrin.    i,    393)  — 

'fndets  fi'^ouii.,    A,   S.,   i,    188)— rj««#Jd    (Tiip.    *'NincI'        

^  giiMi^nr  ("  Enp.  Itjdep.**  Jnlr  30,  1R68,  p.  810)— <7r*if«^a/  t, 

ft)— CAiViwX*  (RoM»  *'Ore;^itiV'  97)— '/W/m  (KtH.  8,  ♦*Traru        ,  ._    :^ 
iU^—ArahM  (Burplc,  i*  \0\)—Ah{poneJi   (Dob.   ii,  274)— Perwrwiiw  (Ueia, 
I6i)— jfU«»ff»ifffw    (Bon.    91)—Oreenl*inder$   (CmnU«    i    210) — Chitkooka 
(Rom,  **OfeKon/'    97)— Cowaii<?A^#    (SiehooL  ii^  iW^-Ay—DakutahM  (Burt 
^8«iotC    \hO)Snndwich    InMra.    (Ell.    •*  Hftwiiii/*    T47-«>— />^4o».ts,* 
n^urt.  ''DahotuC  ".  167)— if^J-i*^  (Tor  22      '"  :  '  ^ 

^amoa  (Tun  *'  ^incU-cn;'   227).  §  90, 

^%2\^InUtHd  Nr^---"  '  r    -  f!c>r.  R.&  J.,  iii,  113)— ^, ....... r  ,  x..,. 

B7S)— Fyia**  T  204)— Pi-n*  (Gar.  i,  127)— Jfoiterr. 

Mt^d/'  ii.  110)  I  C'  Times,**  Julj  6,  1874).  § 

(Pnrk,  i.  91),— J/ttii  (acncwii,  ii,  7).  5  92.  AuMtmluuiw  { i  - 

JVVw  C«/<'</a»»'^njr(Tur  **Kinet^rn,'*  424>— l>rtrwr<»y /*Jt«iJM*  (Mm  \ 

^^Kmmen  (Burt.  *-  Daliora^  "  it  /•«»«*  (As.  S,  B.  xxxi?,  jil.  ii,  196) 

— Araueam^2f^9  (Alcodo,  i,  411)—  -  (Fem.  2d7}—Perin*ta»»  (0*f.  i, 

137  t  Acofl.,  Jos.  i1e,  ii,   314) — ^'tut^a   \lmt,  "  lliiiadr    '"  "  "  * 

(Arri.  34)— ^mrtitf^M    (Cal.  3M)— i^/;'*   (Will.,  T.,  i, 
355),  §93.  TahUi%ns  (EIL    '*  FoK   R<?s/*  i,  5l!  , 

278)— rw-w^an  (Opojt.  157)-  N^obar  (Am  S.  B.  xt,  34y)- 
Sciuu.  1   MttTvh,  1879)— Orv^"**  {VhiTi,  i.  224;    Horn.    **  i  -, 

bk.  xxiii,  p.  42^)—Bemi^*ui»»tantiaUfv  (Tylor,  "Prim.  Cult,"  i,  4^0H>)i 
§  94.  yicarrtffHanjt  (Ori.  pt.  iii,  43,  ^J^)  — CA^zxriw  (Ciern,  316)— r#.»^rwi 
Amer,  (Ovt.  pt.»  iii,  42) — Dyintj  twc»  (Rcit.) — Oretnl^ndcr       '  "    ') 

— AmafHlH  (Cftl.  91) — IroquoU  (Mc.r^.  17*)) — Frater  Jdaft  > 

— An*ayrii  ( VVal pile,  iii,  340).  §  96.  Tajrwiaiittfft*  (Boy   -^  »  .  j--  ^i.  x>J) 

—Aztec*  (Bnn.  50),  §  96*  Karens  (As,  8,  B.  xixiy,  pL  ii,  2U)— 

ChippfwnM  (Kettt.  ii,  168)— /^f;/mn*  (See,  398;  WilL,  T„  i.  241)— JferiVaiw 
(Teru.  iT»  195)— 2rf»<?A<»»  (Fern,  14).  §  97,  Bongo  (SoLwein.  i,  307)— 

JTarvnt  (Ai.  S,  B.  xrxiT,  pt.  ii,  l9^)^Malaga9tt  (KU.  '*  Hmtory/'  i,  42f»)— 
Jf«jwV?a»j  (CluT.  i,  242)— 3/o/ay(My  (Kll.  **  History/*  i,  429-30).  $  98. 

B^Mtto*  (Lub.  "Origin,"  219)— jPyiffa  (WilL,  T.,  i,  245).  |  09,  C«mam'- 

cKex  (School,  i,  tZl)—Quat€maht  (Brin,  21-6).  §  100.  Mang<t%j^  ^md 

negroes   (Lub.  "  Origin,'^   216,   234),  §  101.  Chinook*   (Wilkes,  ▼. 

.118)— ComaucAM  (School,  v,  685)—  Yiicat<in  (Steph.  i,  421)— 2\ij»t#  (South,  i, 
8)— JVt(Will.,T.,i,247),  §  102.  Cnrifjt  (School,  r,  269)— Comai»cAe* 

ebooL  i,  237)— Po/aj^owiaiw  (Falk.  114)  — New  Hebrides  (Eih.  8. 
♦  Joaraiil,**iii,62)— Ptfr«Pw»M  (Am.  41)— IbAw  (Marali.  125)— 2*<M«M»ii«iM 
(Tm,  "Jour/'  i,  253)- Zi/iA-o^aA*  (School  u,  178).  5  103.  r*MW«# 

(Atk.  1  '  *    ^.ii,  269)— i>rtA(maiM  (Burt.  "Dahom/   *  ;> 

— /*■!/  — iVa<7a*  (A».  a.  B.  ixxiv,  615)— (?i: 

109,  Ii...  ;  .  .».,,  '*  Papuans.*'  85)— rnca  (Pres.  "Peru,     i,  ^.v  — 

,4»»cM>j»f  M  la.   i,  213)  — CAiAcAa    (Sim,  25S)— J/o%a*y  ("fiofr^ 

Indep/' Jul,  ,  p.  810)— J/^Ami>  (As.  S.  B,  xiT,  pt.  it,  48S)— OW 
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Calabar  (Burt.  "Dabom^,"  ii,  2e2)^Fantee»  (Beech.  229)— By ak$  (Low, 
203-4)— i«r^At»  (Atk.  483)— ^orfa  (Eth.  S.  "Trans."  N.S.  tu,  245)— 
Fa^fa»  (Tup.  "Nineteen,"  450)— P«ni  (Tachu.  ii,  856).  §  104.  -Sftfar- 

tran*  (Heir,  iii,  220-2l)—Vera  Paz  (Xim.  212) --Mexicant  (Clav.  i,  325)  — 
Pert*  (Pres.  "  Peru."  i,  29-30)— Jopaiw*  (Ber.  Soien.  Jan.  18,  1879)— 
0«arani9  (Waitz,  iii,  419)— Tnea  (Oar.  — ;  Cieza,  22S)'-Chibcha9  (Sim. 
258)— 2V)n^t»  (Tar.  plate)— Font Jaiw  (Lan.  — )— Cow^o  (Ast.  iii,  260)— 
Chinook  (Kane,  178)  — -^net^wm  (Tur.  "Nineteen,"   872).  §  105. 

Tahitians  (Hawk,  ii,  239 ;  EU.  *'  Pol.  Res."  i,  %2%)'-TonganM  (Marin,  ii, 
103-4)— i?\n  (WiU.,  T.,  i,  188)— C*tic*a#  (Sim.  258)— JTaren*  (As.  S.  B. 
xxxiv,  pt.  ii,  205)— iTooiHtf  (As.  S.  B.  zxiv,  632)— Da;&oman«  (Forb.  i,  170) 
—KaJJirt  (Shooter,  161)— -4*ifcr<f  (Bas.  "  Menscb,"  ii,  9\)—A89yr%an  (Re- 
cords, i,  143-6)— Gree^jf  (Horn.  "  Odyssey,"  bk.  xi)— Zeiw  (ref.  lost)— P*^»< 
(Mons.  i,  247).  §  106.  Dahomey  (Burt.  "Dabom^,'^  ii,  24)— ir<#r# 

(Shooter.  161)— Amaxulu  (Cal.  854)— J«o#  (Sup.  Rel.  i,  110).  §  107. 

Fijian  (Ersk.  247  ;  WiU.,  T.,  i,  218-246)— G^c«*#  (Blackie,  6,  note ;  Horn. 
"  Iliad,"  bk.  Y)—Afnazulu  (Cal.  203-4)— TahiHan*  (EU.  "  Pol.  Res."  i,  517). 
S  108.  Kafflrg  (Shooter,  240)  —  Australian  (Lub.  «'  Origin,"  878)  — 
Koo89at  (Licht.  i,  260) — Bagot  (CaU.  i,  164-5)— Comaiie^e  (School,  t, 
685)— C4tpptfip«ya»#  (Frank.  132)— Chinese  (Thoms.,  J.,  "Straits,"  893). 
§  110.  Sandwich  Isldre.  (EU.  "Hawau,"  2bl)—Madaffa9car  (Ell.  "His- 
tory,"  i,  Bd3)— Guiana  (Ber.  100)— <7oW  Coast  (Cruio.  ii,  135)— .E!m< 
Africans  (Liy.  —)— Zambesi  (Liv.  "  Miss.  Trar."  434)— Aleutian  (Bas.  — ) 
—Kamschadales  (Krash.  221)— Lepchas  (Eth.  S.  "Journal,"  N.S.  i,  149)  — 
CrM^  (School.  T,  270)— Balonda  (Liv.  "Miss.  Trav."  314)  —  Hottentots 
(Kol.  i,  12e)—Boobies  (Bas.  "Af.  R."  320)— Beehuanas  (Thomp  i,  214). 
§  111.  New  Caledonia  and  Eromanga  (Tur.  "Nineteen,"  428  and  496) 
—Gold  Coast  (Bas.  "Mensch,"  ii,  hQ)—Bulloms  (Winter,  i,  222-8)— Cartft* 
(Brett,  12h)—Comanches  (School,  ii,  133)— Patagonians  (Fitx.  ii,  158)— 
Arabia  (Burck.  i,  280)— jDjraAr*  (Low,  245  ;  St.  John,  S.,  i,  112)— Tahiti 
(EU.  "Pol.  Res."i,  bl6)— India  (Lub.  "Origin,"  314)— Khonds  (Roy.  A.  S. 
"Journal,"  vii,  197) — Cave-burial  (NUsson,  155) — Patagonians  (Falk. 
115).  S  112.  Peruvians  (Pres.  "Peru,"  i,  2Q)—Mandans  (Lew.  k  CL 

102)— Mangaia  (GKU,  —)—New  Zealand  (Thoms.,  A.  S.  i,  9Q)—8awtal 
(Hun.  i,  lb3)— Teutonic  (ref.  lost) — Chonos  (Eth.  S.  — ) — Araucanians 
(Alcedo,  i,  410) -^Peruvians  (Tschu.  ii,  39S)—OHomack9  (Schom.  ii,  819)— 
Central  Americans  (Ori.  pt.  iii,  43) — Chinooks  (Waitz,  iii,  839) — Chippewas 
(Keat.  ii,  US)— Kalmucks  (PaU.  i,  574)— JTooAriet  (As.  S.  B.  xziy,  632)— 
Todas  (Marsh.  126)  —  Fromanga  (Tur.  "Nineteen,"  4d6)—Lifu  (Tur. 
"Nineteen,"  401)—M(^MtchSs  (Smith,  E.  B.,  Il3)—Damaras  (Ande.  f"' 
Beehuanas  (Mof.  307)— Awterica  (Cat.  "Last  Ram."  325)— r 
131)— Sechele  (Tjlor, "  Researches,"  369)— Todas  (Marsh.  125)- 


Bechuanas  (Mof.  307)— America  (Cat.  "Last  Ram."  32b)— Basuto  (Arb. 
_  .      __     _-     -        -)_^y^ /^vViu.^ 

T.,  i,  lS8)—yew  Caledonians  (Tur.  "Nineteen,"  425) —Jfearican*  (CW.  i. 


322'3)—Esquimaux  (Lub.  "Prehistoric,"  b24)— Gold  Coast  (Bos.  156)— 
South  America  (Hum.  ii,  861)— JTafiotri^f  (St.  John,  S..  i,  42)—Malanaus 
(Brooke,  i,  IS)— Chinooks  (Ban.  i,  24l)—iyiam  (See.  899)— -Samoaii  (Tur. 
"Nineteen,"  235  &  322)— Sandwich  Is,  (EU.  "Hawaii."  106)— ^«io  Zeth 
land  (Ang.  ii,  71,  154 ;  Thorns.,  A.  S.,  i,  181)— Chonos  (Eth.  S.  "  Trans."-) 
—Araucanians  (Waits,  iii,  6Xi)— Australians  (Bon.  92 ;  Aug.  ii,  228)— 
Chinooks  (Boss,  "Oregon,"  91)  —  Ostvaks  (Bas.  "Mensoh,"  ii,  881). 
§  113.  Samoan  (Tur.  "Nineteen,"  237)—Tongans  (Marin,  i,  65 ;  ii,  99, 
128)— Nicaragua  (Ovi.pt.  iii,  42)— Patagonians  (FVOk.  lib)— Babglonians^ 
note  (Smith,  "Ass.  DU.'^  212).  f  114.  Borneo  (St.  John,  S.,  i,  172)— 

Mexico  (Tern,  i,  Ib8)—Panches  (Fern.  319)— Peruvians  (UUoa,  i,  478)— 
Borneo  (Brooke,  i,  235;  ii,  106-57)— DyoJtt  (St.  John,  S.,  i,  189-90)— 
Zulus  (CaL  880, 3Qb)^AnoietU  Meaioant^  note  (CUr.  i,  251-2).  {  117. 
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AuHraUa%M  (Eth,  9,  ^TrufiE."  N.9,  iU,  22%- F^MWoij  (Elh.  B.  «Tmn^'' 
K.S*   li,   aoi)— r'Jwi*T»M»*iJr   (Ror.    8,    V,    D.  iii.  16^1>  — .#«Trf>v    (WdL 

"  Pol  K<»ii."  i»  526)— A't'^itir  a   8.  B.  xt.  34S-i9)  -^i 


ii,  iwhjo),         s  118*  i: 

(Uai.   — )— i2oeJ8r#  (Ln%  — ) 
(Hura.ili,  183)— J      '  

S   119.      JWciriA 

S.  V.   D.  iii,    17!*j 


,  I.  411)— P(Uo*o»  note*  {Bao.  iii.  IS 
N.S.  ii,  301-:^)  —  JjsHraliam  (F 
3),   ISI'2)    Homeric   (Ham.    **IU»<I? 


Buckley,  p(unm)^Aniuenman   (Al^^do,   i,  4ll»). — -i/Wcon    (Lir.    '*  MiJ 
Traf ."  6U7).  S  120.  />7^*-»  (f^T  WuH  S.,  it»  6<l).  §  122* 


"M«ri»ob,"in591)— J. 

1 85)  — AbysfinifiMi  (Viirk  v  r 
(Cftl.  263)— iC4o»i(/*  (Per, 
Mn*.,   154).  ft  l/^^ 

221)— iVi*m<i/ra»* 
115)— CArirrA  (B 


I 


Af/*   ii»   354\  —Arnl/ia  , 
k'I).  §  123.  ^maxM 

Ifimn,  i,  Jf'L^  ••' 

i,   203)-  lAtk^ 

I....--.  ,/.-..,.  --^/  A.j'wyaiw  (Tu. ,  •^..,..Uwii/* 
i)— ii:<J4«  (Httrab.  lUO)— J'ewj  (i^up.  Kcl.  i,  110. 
)•  S  125.  ^tnax««/«i  (C^.  SG9)— ^dM0ait_ 

(TuJr.  "  KiuHecn;'  ^^i)  ~JJ*f<tkt  (St  Jo)in,S.,  i,  fj2)— -Irai^oJtf  (Brett 
^Land  Vyaka  (St,  John,  8  ,  i,  178)— iLorrn*  (As,  8.  B.  xxxt.  |jt..  i* 
L^pch4MM  (ilookor,  i,  135)— J^txf^j  atid  J)hinu*U  (Ab.  8.  B.  xriii.  pt. 
^Cottiti  Ntftroe*  (VVititer.  i,  230)— A^adjita*  (Li^jbt.  i.  255)— Zii/«  (Cft 

—  ^'  ^  -     Fih,   S,    **Jotim»iI/*    ii»    2G8}— ifiiji<ir«<ri^t   (lltfrQ- 

Ii  I  h/*  A?*,  l^iftc."  176)— (?r^fA*  (llon».  '*  Iliad/'  Lang^  bk.  I 

2    !,  ;  /A*  **VA-  CProjcr).  §  126.  f^«»«p^*  ( Wal.  "  Ajj 

500)— f  ^H#  (Mt^ftrjjo,  33«)— Za/fi»«*a#    (Pall-  — )— A'ooi-i 

S.B.  x>i  KkoudM  {Roy,  A.  S.  *' Joumal,"  Tii,  197)— fl^^t^tne 

254)  — Z/*i:Att<v;A*j*  (Bupcli.  ii,  661)  — Coaii!  ^Vyro^jr  (Winter 
(Kth.  8.  •* Trans/*  N.S.  ui,  45)— Xoon^o  (A»t.   iii,   224i- 
•*Pol,   Kei/'i,    615)— iVtiV'i    (But.    imj^Tasmai^nM   (Bon     i:^uj— J 
Mottenioit  (Liclit.  li,  ApjKiidix  ii).  f  129.  IMometU  (Hoau  **  llind,^ 

L»T?g.     bk.    r,     p.    8f»)-^/;/;v/.6aitJr     (T?— ^i-      ii,    70-72).  f    13C 

TahUiam  (EU.  '*  Pol  Re«."  li,  Sas)—  lilodde.  U)— JT*-/*m.  (Hofl 

*'lliikil,"  Lang,  bk.  iii,  p.  53)— ifom^,  ,  16,  14)— roiijro«*i»  (Ttj 

162)— TftA^rt/t*    (Brin,    253)  — Or<i^*«w»^    i'r^orl*    (Preyer)*  §  131 

^»i<r*w/M  (Cnl.  387,  259»  264»  2<5D,  273)— l*(;iaii  (Will.  *.,  i,  221)— ^4iiil4 
(As.  8.  B.  XI,  571)— //ofwer  (Blackie,  43)— Z«/i*  (Cal.  2^6).  f  \3T 

Mi*kmi»  (Ai.  8.  B.  xiT.  pt.  ii.  ^'jy—Sumairam  (M»m,  191)— r«^i/V>r»M 
(Bail,  iii,  If^O)—/!'  P-an.  i,  85)— Co/ww^Viiw  (P  "   •    "'^'■ 

(lIcTf.  iii.  8 HO—  np.  Rtl  i,  102)— J^jrojvtV/  U 

61l-ai>)— ^wi«*«^«  V  ^^i).  I  133.  iTrt^t  (El  NJ 

T.  SrX))- raAii7«i»*  (litl  ••  Pol  E©8/'  i.  121)— vl«*er«/iV»Ju  (Klb.  8.  "TranA.'* 
N.S.  iii,  235)— JeR-i#A  (r*f.  lost)— -iiMfra/i^iM  (Eth.  8.  **  Trana,*'  K»8,  i« 
289)— CttcaMojr  (a«r.  i,  m)'—TarUnnt  (VV&l.  »*  Amiuon,"  408)— ^raw^l:# 
(Wftitji.  iii,  388)— JTawVr^^  (B»ti.  i,  7fi)— CAt»w>Jt*  (Bwa.  I  245)— Jra/M«*?AA 
(Smith,  K.  R/222)— 3'  '  •>.,...      ^     ,  _^ 

(Smith,  E.  K.  222)— r 

8.,  i.  11?7) — Tajfrnatkiatu  yi^^,     .mj..v.    .,^,,.,    ,;  — ^   . 
— JVipw    Zftttandert  (rcf.    lo»t) — Amatulu  (Cal.   270 
(Am,  21-22)— rdiin^rj*  (Tur.  "Itfiiwteeu/*  89,  91)- 
163)— -infroA  (Bm.  *'  Mensch,"  ii,  367)— -^n<?i>»^  PirrwrnaiM  (Arn.  21-2)-^ 
£urQpe  ijet  [o9t)^Ensfland  (Stat,  iv.  pt.  2,  102^)— rA/'«^r<r<#*  rjot4?  (B« 
iii,  147) — Koniatja-whalerM  (Ban.  1,   76)—^^  i   — ) — T 

(Ando.  179. 330)- ^*t  (Bojlo,  207)— Jrr/.  U).  1 134 

Be^uanoM  (Bm.  **Monsch/'  ii,  265) — Yorvbffx  \^,ny^.      Abeokut«y**  1,304 

—  Um^atkana    (Col.    391,   379)— irroxiVtan  (8t4MU,  106-7).  §  131 
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Dakoiahs  (School,  ii,  IdSi—HottentoU  (Kol.  i,  188)— Tbn^a  (Marin,  i,  88) 
—  New  Zealand  (Ang.  i,  279)  —  Tahitians  (Cook,  — )  —  New  Zealandere 
(Ang.  ii,  71)— Aneiieum  (Tor.  **  Nineteen,"  371)— Ashantis  (Beech.  213)— 
Sandwich  laldrs.   (Cook,   — ).  §  137.  Veddahe   (Eth.   S.    «  Trans." 

N.S.  u,  2\iQ)— Bongo  (Schwein.  i,  234)— Lohaheng  (Lir.  "Misa.  Trav."  124) 
—Arawdke  (Schom.  ii,  4,5S)—Ouiana  (Hum.  ii,  ASS)— Creeks  (School,  v, 
270)— JTan^M  (Beech.  22^)— Dahomana  (Burt.  "  Dahom^,"  u,  164)— Tuca- 
taneae  (Landa,  196)— CariA*  (Edw.  i,  m)—Bratilian  (Spix,  u,  250)— 
Peruviane  (Tschu.  ii,  393)— New  Guinea  (Earl,  "  Papuans,"  SS)—Tahitiane 
(Hawk,  ii,  95 ;  EU.  •*  Pol.  Res."  i,  bl9)— Sumatra  (Mars.  388)— ronya 
(Marin,  i,  144)  — Dyake  (Brooke,  ii,  270)— Fijiana  (WUkes,  iii,  119)  — 
TahUian  (EU.  "  Pol.  Res."  i,  ^21)— Peruviana  (Acos.,  Jos.  de,  ii,  812)— 
Collaa  (Cieza,  304)— Bgypti ana  (Diod.  60-61 ;  Mar.  i,  ^)—Etrwria  (Ferg. 
"  Hist,  of  Arch."  i,  2&4)—Dariua  (Ferg.  "  Hist,  of  Arch."  i,  194)— Chaldean 
(Eerg.  "Hist,  of  Arch."  i,  168).  §  138.  Tope  (Ferg.  "Tree,"  88; 

Cun.  11)— Chaitya  (Cun.  9)—TahiH  (Hawk,  ii,  l^S)—Centf<il  Americana 
(Xim.  213)— Egyptian  (Wilk.  iu,  85,  4!30)—Bedouina  (Burck.  i,  101;  Palg., 
W.  a.,  i,  10)— European  (Blunt,   16  ;   Ferg.  "  Tree,"  89).  f  139. 

Lower  Califomiana  (Ban.  i,  669) — Coraa  (Ban.  i,  641) — Damaraa  (Ande. 
222)— Vancouver  laland  (Roy.  Qt,  S.  xxvii,  301)— MoaquUo  (Ban.  i,  744)— 
Karen  (As.  S.  B.  xxxiT,  pt.  li,  196 ;  xxxv,  pt.  ii,  29) — Bodo  and  Dhimdla 
(As.  S.  B.  xviii,  pt.  ii,  70S)— Mexican  (Ban.  i,  641)— Pi««A/o#  (Ban.  i,  655, 
note)— iS«a  Dyaka  (St.  John,  8.,  i,  71)— Sottentot  (Ande.  327)— -Samoa  (Tur. 
"Nineteen,"  849)— JY;i  (See.  892)— BAt^t  (Roy.  A.  S.  "Trans."  i,  88)— 
Araucaniana  (Smith,  E.  R.,  275) — Virzimhera  (Drur.  406) — Berotae  (Lir. 
••  Miss.  Trar."  331)— Kaffira  (Qard.  314)  Amazulu  (Cal.  175)— Sandwich 
la.  (Cook  —)—Oreeka  (Blackie,  4S)— Agamemnon  (Horn.  "Iliad,"  bk.  ii, 
Lang,  p.  S3-4)—Amazulu  (Cal.  239,  197)— Kajira  (Shooter,  165)— Zeua 
(Horn.  "Iliad,"  bk.  v,  Lang,  p.  65)— Athene  (Horn.  "Odyssey,"  bk.  iii, 
Lang,  p.  45)— Sandwich  laldra,  (Ell.  "Hawaii,"  136)—Egyptiana  (Wilk.  iii, 
427-9).  §  140.  Dyaka  (Low,  2/04)— Gold  Coaat  (Beech.  2'^)—Toda 

(Eth.  S.  "Trans."  N.S.  vii,  2AS)— Indiana  (Ban.  i,  126)— Bagoa  (Cail.  i, 
164)— Gold  Coaat  (Cruic.  ii,  2lS)—Dahomana  (Burt.  "Dahom^,"  ii,  163)— 
Yucataneae  (Landa,  196)— Egyptiana  (Wilk.  iii,  4^)—Polynetian  (Orey, 
"  Pol.  Myth.^'  43).  §  141.  Samoa  (Tur.  "Hundred,"  4!^9)— Fijiana 

(Will.,  t.,  i,  23\)—Mexicana  (Clay,  i,  279)— Chibehaa  (Fern.  141 ;  Acos., 
Joaq.,  213)— Khonda  (Camp.  211)— TahUiana  (EIL  "PoL  Res."  i,  488)— 
Tongana  (Marin,  ii,  2(M)—Mexicana  (Clar.  i,  325)— Dahomey  (Burt.  "  Da- 
hom6,"  u;25)—Auatralia  (Eth.  8.  "Trans."  N.S.  ii,  24!6)— Fijian  (WilL, 
T.,  i,  20)— Vateana  (Ersk.  334)  Saidaha—(BBJi.  iii,  150)— Nootkaa  (Ban.  iii, 
152)— Dahomey  (Burt.  "Dahom^"  ii,  164)— Ulyaaea  (Hom.  "Odyssey," 
bk.  xi,  Lang,  p.  179)— Dah<mana  (Burt.  "Dahom^,"  ii,  167)— Mexieana 
(Herr.  iii,  210-13)— ^ooZ  (i  Kings,  xyiii,  2S)—Nateotetaina  (Ban.  i,  127)— 
Mexicana  (Men.  108)— G4»afitfa«t7ca«  (Cieza,  ISl)— Sandwich  la,  (Ell. 
"Hawaii,"  147,  ^)—Peruxnana  (Ghur.  i,  118 1  Acos.,  Jos.  de,  ii,  809). 
f  142.  Aleutian  (Ban.  iii,  5VS)—Tupia  (South,  i,  2^)— Califomiana  (Ban. 
i,  570)— Chippewaa  (School.  "  Mississippi,"  122)— iS^an  Salvador  (Pala.  81) 
^Chibehaa  (Sim.  259)— Peruviana  (Cieza,  365)— raAi<t  (Ell.  "Pol.  Res."  i, 
530)—Mandingoea  (Cail.  i,  34^1)— Egyptiana  (WUk.  iii,  443,  4J50)—Braziliam 
(Horiot»  839)— P«n*  (Oar.  ii,  114;  Pr«i.  "Peru,"  i,  30)— Amatulu  (CaL 
147,   145,  239,  203).  §  143.  Bamhiri  (Lir.  "Mias.  Tray."  605)— 

Africa  (Reade,  24&)—Ama8ulu  (Cal.  140)— Veddaha  (Eth.  S.  "Tiam."  N.S. 
ii,  301  2)— Dakotah  (SchooL  iii,  226)—Banka*  laldra.  (Anth.  i.  x,  285)— 
Vateana  (Tur.  "Nineteen,"  894)— rannM^  (Tur.  "Nmeteen,"  88)— CAryMt 
(Hom.  "  Iliad,"  Long,  bk.  i,  p.  2)—Eameaea  (Recorda,  ii,  70)— i^t^  Veda^ 
note  (Raj.  i,  427).  f  144.  JBaat  AfHearn  (Lir.  —)—N.  Amer.  Jm- 
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di^na   (School    It.   nh)^TurlHmnnJt  (Vttn.  Gl)^rnypt&Ct   (Morg.    11^)— 

.'  iii, 

.1..  -i^ 

H17)  —  ifWXt/rtAiijw   (Vwii.  2h>)  —  y  - 

Mi^quao  (lino,  i,  7^-1)  —AUecs  (M.  % 

ii,    '4M.             §   146,   Merii'nru    {Vv,r  i                                                              ), 

S  146.  C*iliforHia  (Ban.  i,  400)— .I^oa/jl  -                                                         r, 

—Andnmnnrjie  (Etb.  S,  ^^inttui/'  N.S.  ti,  35)  — ^tt*<m|iitmt  (Stuit,  "Scmtli 
An*iry  I.  107)-'IWw»o»n:aiii*  (Rot.  S.  V.  1),  iii»  180*^  — rr.faV.^j  iTfli.  S. 
»•  Tponii;*  N.S.  ii,  aOl-2)— JVViaiM  (Sei?.  391)— ramwuf  '• 

(Mofa.  2HI*.  291)— iJ«^ro/ff  (*LiT.  **  Miss.  T»t/'  440)-  •. 

Xtot/*  60ri)— A^^iJ^m  UM) — Sani^U  (Hmu  i,  L*^:i)— A 

A.  a  **  Joumiil/'  Til,  '  ir<  (Fort.  Feb.  1872»  13a-&>.  3, 

Ainft^iu  «'  '    '1    ")    ..,  ■>-,  H,  I,  40,  5B.  35.  7,2,  ^^'^    '^    '•'  !u 

I  149,  C;  ,  i,  llO)— P#r«  (Atcii.  — )— 3'.  i, 

4f\  Hi    U   V  ,      .     ..  ,•  not'*  iMtur  lii,  332).  §  1^„,  -     .    _  ^ ,  Jt, 

L  >•) — Hilf    IW<i    ^  -^tfiiic    (Jon««,  iii»   jorotriwi) — Jekorah 

^|  Tiir,    irri,    14;    j  \ru»,   tti,  33;    Tobit»   it,   17) — J>j»w« 

(A*iik^icin,L'oir.ptrarcnduii— )— ^*«^*43  (Conf  J,  aiH-4^  j  Fiilg.,  W.  (>.,  i,  W), 
§  151.  A'uvir«i^«tinf  (Oti.  pi.  iii,  41) — Menu  (Jonea,  iii,  116) — Amasmlm 
(Cml  J!i>2, 175)—  Menu  (Jones, iii,  147) — Irunianji  (Ztsnil  AtJii,  231) — RamMH 
(Smith.  W.,  **Gr.  and  Rom/'    850>.  |  152.  Crf/Aoftr.«  note    (Rock 

32a-t).  5153,     <ifry^A?  (HUckip»  ny—JionuiTtf  '-  ^    '    -^       »'  >   -^t 

(luiimh,   Titi,    ly ;    1    Satrmcl,    xxTiii,    13  j    •!!'  tf,    f  > 

*' i^(Miftkor*»/*   ii,  858;  Kxjctien,  i,  1'24).  §  154.  ** 

(LaiuU,  11*8)— Pffr<trjkirtjr  (Vnca*,  107)^ Sand leUk  U,  (Kil.  "  Mawiui,*' 
334)— Cr#fjr  (Kftue,  127)— rctn'**  (Drett,  ISO)— 7Wwrti»»«iM  (Ti»4.  Jour, 
i.  2&3  ;  Bon.  i\1)—Andamane9€  (ttd*  lo«t)— Z»/m  (Ewk.  3<»y)— 3W 
CaUdontarts  (Tur.  *'  yincteon,"  425)— ^«A^v  (Lwider*  R.,  ii,  262>— 
.Tf      •  Cftt,  •*  N.A.  IndiAiiV*  i,  9ii).  §155.    ^'       '  '  . 

1  rrtit*  (NoUT,  1H43,   ii,  202)  — riirr/^rt«K?jrc(l  j^ 

(i     ,      ,.    iloiM.  437)*  §  156.  Mrxie^ffvs  (C1»T.  j,  -    ,   .    ^    ,  ^^  i..  .  . ,  - 

^/yt^^  (Has.  **Af.  R**'  IG%)—Abifsainuins  (Parkjiu,  ii,  61MJ3)— /'**;/«ia« 
(Koiff,  62)— >/ow«*  (Raf.  i,  331)'— /Viflr#  (Monk.  tI,  4;  Cli«^r*  i,  4oH)— 
Conjtt  J\>gr<>e*  (iJos.  232) — Arnueat*ifi)fx  (Smith,  B.  IL,  309) — A'<?*r  Z^at^nd* 
fTM  n')iom«  ,  A,  8.,  I,  88)^ — Pfrnpian*  (Aco*.»  Joa,  de»  ii,  312;  Aodii.  57) — 
I*  "•'.},  Cog,  i^  316),  5  157.  ^orih  Am,   Imliajis   (Kftoe, 

i:  t  (Bftii.  i,  2Hi)—Mand<iH«  (C3iit.  "  N.  A.  Indiiina,'*  i,  lUT) 

-^.,.ur.,,v,,  in   **Thre«  Vi*iU,*'  444).  §  158.  Egypiiam  ("  R^t, 

Seien,'*  1  M -i  li  I s79)— iSiwiotarfet  {Bm.  "  Mcufich/*  ii,  377)— O^I^aJN 
(Erm.  ii,  51,  lilin^.  li,  24)~5flMPia«W##  (Baa.  "Menscb/*  ii,  R5\— Siw-n^uw 
JBrra.  ii,  177)— 6'rtmfwi=cA  /*Wf#.  (Ell  '*  Hnwaii/*  251)— r^k?!?/  fi. 

S07-8,  ^1&)  —  Qukhi  (Ban.  iii,  52-^)— JrffAi«»*  (Doet,  i,  2^  » 

(Roy.  8,  of  Lit.  ii,  46) — Earlif  ChtiMiianit  (Bible,  *'  Co^ez  Apoo.'*  i,  o70v 
681),  §  159,  Lach^it  (Fern.  14)— P<rrtti>iaii*  (Arri    11  j    ATeii.  —  | 

Anl8?)j  Montes.  147;  YnrM,Gl)—J?K//om#  (Winter,  i,  240,  241)— Tfr^ 
Pfl*  (Xim.  211)— J/«.n>aiM  (CUt.  i,  323)— iV>to  ZeaUmderf  (White,  80»). 
S  160.  Bulhms  (Winter,  i,  222)— Contjo  (Pink.  XTi,  15^^— ^'*^  -  4J.t^ 
(Lttird,  ii,  32)—Pofynrjf*a  (Eih  "  Hftwaii,*'  102)— /V>t  ('  — 

Dakotnh  (.School  iT*C42)— Jf^nrfans  (School  iii,  24$)— /«  .  h) 

— P^rKviatu  (Aoofl.,  Jo«.  de,  ii»3j8) — Chihokas  (Sim,  24^)—UiHdu  (  Fart." 
Feb.  1872,  1217).  §  161.  £a^i  A,fri4^a  (Burt.  **C^n.  Af/'  ii,  341)1^ 

^CortJi^  NeprotfM  (WinU^r  i,  123;  Cruic.  ii,  135  ;  Bii«,  '*MenAoh,"  ii,  SUO)^ 
tijfer  (Luader,  R,  &  J.,  iii,  105)— iJaAoflw^y  (Burt  "  Duliom*/*  ii,  aei>— 
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I^tich  (Beech.  179-80)— C<w»^o  (Bas.  "  Af.  R."  82).  {  162.  Judnffi 

(Dalt.  ms)— Andaman  (Eth.  S.  "Trans."  N.S.  ii,  42,  3S)—DamaraJi  (R. 
G.  S.  xxii,  159)— CAtnAttawiw  (Gar.  i,  50)— Perttciaiw  (Gar.  i,  4l)^India 
(Lub.  "Origin,"  286;    "Fort."  Feb.  1872,  131).  §  164.  Peruvians 

(Gar.  i,  75  ;  Cieza,  ch.  90).  §  165.  Brazil  (Burt.  "  Brazila/'  ii,  366). 

§  166.  ThlinkeeU  (Ban.  iii,  12Q)— Karens  (As.  S.  B.  xxxiv,  pt.  ii,  217)— 
Ahifsainia  (Parkyns,  ii,  144;  Wilk.  iii,  2%^)—Khonds  (Camp.  44,)— JBulloms 
(Winter,  i,  256)^Mexicans  (Men.  109)— Honduras  (Herr.  iv,  141)— Chib- 
chas  (Sim.  245 ;  Fern.  bO)— Africans  (Lir.  "  Miss.  Trav."  616)— Gallabat 
(Schwein.  i,  307-8)— Tete  (Liy.  "  Miss.  Trav."  &42)—Guiana  (Brett,  374) 
— Sumatrans  (Mars.  292) — ApachSs  (Ban.  iii,  185) — Califomians  (Ban.  iii, 
131)— Tlascala  (Clay,  i,  243)— Calabar  (Hutch.  163).  §  167.  Zulus 

(Cal.  180, 196,  197,  197,  198,  199,  868,  862,  202,  200,  2I01)—Culiaean  (Ban. 
i,  b%1)—Afnazulu  (Cal.  215,  200)— ^«io  Zealanders  (Thorns.,  A-  S.,  i,  29) 
— Russian  (ref.  lost) — Babylonians  (Smith,  "Ass.  iHsc."  191) — Animal- 
Worship  ("Fort."  Feb.  1870, 196;  Not.  1869,  666).  §  168.  Idzubar 
(Smith,  "Ass.  Disc."  202-3)— J*Aear  (Records,  i,  143)— VentHloquists  (Del. 
"Isaiah,"  i,  240)— Greeks  (Horn.  "Odyssey,"  Lang,  bk.  xi,  p.  190)— 
JPkilippine  (Jag.  169)— Assyrians  (Records,  iii,  134)— ^ra*#  (Cans,  i,  849). 
!  169.  Dakotahs  (Burt.  "Saints,"  153)— Boii^o  (Schwein.  i,  811)— 
Damara  (Gal.  132)— Abipones  (Dob.  ii,  166)— South  Brazil  (Spix,  ii,  256) 
— Abipones  (Dob.  ii,  183) — Koossa  (Licht.  i,  App.) — Chtaranis  (Dob.  ii, 
184).  §  170.  Australians  (Ang.  i,  92)— Damara  (Ande.  225)— Bodo 
4"  Dhimals  (As.  S.  B.  xviii,  pt.  ii,  734)— JTo/^r  (Shooter,  219)— Comanchss 
(School,  ii,  132)— Chippewayan  (Hearne,  93)— Bedouins  (Bupck.  i,  97)— 
Kaffirs  (Eth.  8.  "Trans."  N.S.  v,  295)— r«pw  (South,  i,  239)— Karens 
(As.  S.  B.  xxxT,  pt.  ii,  10)— New  Zealand  (Ang.  ii,  S8)—I>akotah  (Burt. 
"  Saints,"  141)— Yorubans  (Lander,  R.,  ii,  228)— Hottentots  (Pink,  xvi,  141) 
-^Makololo  (Lir.  "  Miss.  Trar."  221)— ^tn^  Koffi  (Rams.  72)— Tothmes 
(Records,  passim) — Assyrian  (Smith, "  Ass.  Disc."  171) — Bameses  (Records, 
ii,  75,  76).  §  171.  Mahomet  (Kor.  ch.  toIy)— Central  Asiatic 
(Miche]l,96)—8ea  Dyaks  (Brooke,  i,  62)— Bechuana  (Lir.  "Miss.  Trar." 
13)— Patayonians  (Falk.  114)— Columbia  (Ross,  "  Oregon,"  88)—  CaUfomia 
(Ban.  iii,  87)— Zapotecs  (Ban.  iii,  74)— Haidahs  (Ban.  iii,  Vl)—Ahts  (Ban. 
iii,  96)  — Chippewayans  (Ban.  i,  118) — Koniagas  (Ban.  iii,  104) — Calif or^ 
nians  (Ban.  iii,  88,  92)— Dog-rib  (Frank.  298).  §  172.  Papayas 
(Ban.  iii,  76)—Kamschadales  (Krash.  205)— Dakotahs  (School.  —  )—Nearo 
(LiT.  "  Miss.  Trav."  608)—Chippewas  (School.  "  Mississippi,"  98-99)— 
Ostyaks  (Harr.,  J.,  ii,  924)— Kookies  (Ind.  xxTii,  63)— Indian  (Ban.  iu,  98) 
—Bechuanas  (Lir.  "Miss.  Trar."  13)— Australia  (Lub.  "Origin,"  261). 
§173.  Congo  (Bas.  "Mensch,"  iii,  199)— Thlinkeets  (Ban.  i,  109)— 
Ashantee  (Rams.  306)— Madagascar  (Ell.  "History,"  i,  356)^Egyptians 
(Records,  ii,  70-76,  iv,  56  ;  Brugsoh,  i,  74)— Veddahs  (Eth.  8.  "  Trans." 
N.S.  iii,  71).  §  174.  Aleutians  (Ban.  iii,  104)— Kirghiz  («  Fort." 
Oct.  1869, 418)— Egypt  (Wilk.  iii,  312).  §  175.  Pacijlo  States  (Ban. 
iii,  127)— Salish,  Sfc.  (Ban.  iii,  9^)— Land  Dyaks  (St.  John,  8.,  i,  196) — 
Batavians  (Hawk,  iii,  756).  §  177.  Opium-eaters  (Vam.  14)— Man- 
dingoes  (Bas.  "  Mensch,*^  iii,  194)— Ara/ura  (Kolff,  161).  §  178. 
Soma  (Muir,  i,  ii,  iii,  v,  passim)— Peru  (Ghur.  i,  88  ;  Mark.  "  Tnyek,"  282) 
—Chibchas  (Fern.  20)— North  Mexico  (Ban.  i,  587)—PhiUppiuB  Js.  (Jag. 
267-9)— i^oma*  not^  (Muir,  passim)— Peru,^  note  (ref.  lost).  §  179. 
Bechuanas  (Mof.  262)—Basuto  (Cas.  240 ;  Arb.  131)— Damaras  (Roy.  G. 
8.  xxii,  p.  159  ;  Ande.  218  ;  Gal.  204,  188)—Congoese  (Bas.  "  Af.  R."  81, 
172).  §  180.  Arabic  (Palg.,  W.  G.,  i,  458)—Santali  (Hun.  i,  178)— 
KamschadaUs  (Hill,  ii,  402)— Domarof  (Gkd.  176)— G^ea^  Nieobar  (RUep. 
76).           i  181.  Tamamaui  (Boy.  B.  V.  D.  iii,  281)-^Karmu  (As.  8.  B. 
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iWT.  jvt.  11.  m-ll)— 2r.  Jmmcffm  tnd.  (Cut,  "K.  ■nd  8.  Am.  Titd*  IB,  l|t 


16)— ^rtj«">*  (BrHt,  3ti7)— jPrrMrioi»j  (Cicxn,  2»2,  note  2)— l»w*rArr>^  i  K^i' 

/'  6(X>)— A'tfrrw*  (As.  ii*  B.  r. 


iu»  8f»)*-^*w»»«   CV^^*^- 


10-U) 


§182. 


(Lttb.    **OH,:iTi/*    28iO-'-J/<'^r/r«    (Trior,    '*  Aniihr.iio;*     2l$}^Mit^ 
(Htm,  i,  131)-'iaiid    f^vrti*  (Low,  273)— /ro^oi>  (Morg.   IfiU — ^Sar. 
(Hiia.    i.   184),  iiB4.^^f*«r   (Soitkm*.  y)— 7ii/a#nl  ^Tr 

*'  Min.  Tmv/*  888)— -i»Arr«/f#  (rcf.  lo^d)— J?(ffJi*fii»a  (Cits.  2:ir, 

(K-xnf    W ;>^t  $  165.    Oj'Urtfnff  (Cut,  "Jf    ^M    I    s       Vtt,      t 

^  A  a,  8.  B.  xiir,  pi,   u»  iO}—Ta^mu 

%s  ran  {CU,  ut  wvpra,  20,  kL\).  §1 

ill,  lii*  i  iii,  l!il) — 3/fcnWfM#  (Pn*i.    **  Mexict>/' it,  4i)^ — l-erMv^itm^  t^^ 

i,  87  J   Ym^,    13,  17,  2rn  57/38)— 5«i,ert/f  (Hun,  i,   imy—Aramcam 

{AlqiK\o,  i,   416).  f  187,  Pfmr^ifinit  (Arxi.  31;   Ben.  253)—/!^ 

(Morg,  227),  S  188.    ItatrH-myih  (MiU.  '*  Lectur<»*."    ii,    60B-13; 


A'a^nf    (A«,  8,   B.   \tiv,  pU  ii,  10)— 2V; 
(l'bo»i«,j  A,  8.,  jHtJtjtimy  §  189»  Jcti 

(Ftiik,   116)— fV/^    (^^k-   203)— if<^rrrv   i^ 
Atuimlians  (XtigA,Hd)—TaJimam'am^  (feoj.  fc»,  V 
(Tjlop,   ^'Prinu  Cult,"   i,   S&U)— CVi/t/'orji»«ji^  (I 


142)— jr^w  Zr«r. 

].  T,  ri,  4)— S»fl 
^jy,  Americam 
-262  i   Ban,  iii, 


^ 


13»-0)— -i«»<tto*i  (WikL  "  Amiixun."  5fXJ)— l>yojt  (Erookc,  i,  IH^)— ^#»3^r»4a 


(Koy.    A.    i?,    — ) 
(Hiiype,  253)— 5<?i//A 
Mti^can  (Men,  81)- 
13y,    138),  ^  i>'- 

cA^fNd'CfW  (lit,  4rVi 
(Htim,    ii,    221) 


pr.  11, 

Eitypiuins  (iJrif    Muft, 

f<  «?.)»  §  192, 

100).  §  196,  ii 

—Fijian   (WiU,,  T,,  i. 


§  190.   Louvhcvx   (BttTi.   iii,   141)— AgvasAiu 
(Ang,  i,  89,  109)— CAiAt-Aouf  (Fcth..    ~' 
.  S,  B,  xixT,  pt,  ii,  M})—Afyam  (|{ 
'  -    1  Kilt,  8.   "  Joumftl/*  ii,   26S>- 
UU)— ri'aiifA  (Ban,  iii,  142)—, 
<    Tmir/*  22t>)— ^'/^^t'o^    (Noiirr^ 
—  Qfti€h4  (Btm.  iii»  tiO)— A/ti/^n  (litm.  iii,  73) — Mejiicans  (Men,  71?  j  W*11 
IT,  141  J  M*-n,  81)— X>aj#iarru  (Gal,  13S,  m)—l>i»nrh  (F»Ttnk  155)— i 
W<»«*  (Vntui,  xii;  Trtis, '*  Peru/*  i,2y)-*J/^jrTrtf«#  (H* 
(Herr.  r,  86)— rAiicAcw  (Sim.  244  ;  Lugo»  7)'-.Vr/n  (M 
ftot  i,  BO,  i ;  **Jiiliu»  Cffisor/*  *ot  r,  »l\  3)—  ''     --'  >  \iyv^.       uc 
B)— P<frtitiaiiLf  (GUI',  i,  229)— Cfwrra/  .4^  p.  33)— A'^/r 

B,  lUT,  pt  ii,  10)— .V  A     In/Itanft  (Cat      .  .  „,..  :.  Am,  luJ."  32^ 

3-3  J    Wilk.  Iii,  hA)—Armn9  (CoxJ 
i^nc,  B,  A,  iii,  93.88,  i»3/94;  Keoofj^ 
in    i,   341) — Ckfppmca*  (Buelu^ 
:itf  (Ell.    '*  HiMorv,"    i.  8i»0)-^f 
(Mar»li.  123-4)/  §  rjij.  :/  'f-'^  iMarsh.  I3n.  142  ' 

184-5)— A'tiw#rA«ia/#f    (Krrwh.   183).  §  197. 

WiU,.  T.,  i,  233)— TaAi7i  (KIL  ^'Pol.  K<Si."  new  c<l, 
{Bm.  "Meuftcli/*  ii,  413)— /.mi^^yo  (Ast,  iii,  223)— Jl/ 

— Peril  (Xer,  62;  Aco«,,  Joi,  de,  ii,  433  j  Otir.  i,  B4;   t  -  m^/^ 

(Pal^.p  W,  O.,  i,  87)— Priik-ff  o/  ITrt/o*  ('*Time«"  — )— i'lrm  (A'o*.,  Ja 
d^j  ii,  U^j—Vucafanetr  (Lop,  Cog.  i,  8X8)— Jfejrifaiwi  (Mon.  86;  Wnitj?,  it 
'— iSai«</iPu'A Itdra.  (KIL  " Hawaii,"  13>i)— Tow^^'i  (Maruj.  ii.  &7)  — 
ftfr»  (Tbomip  A.S„  i,  110)— ^A-oo  (Hurt*,,  W,C„  iii,  2;)1)— J*. 

,*'   ill,  842) — linuuts  (Rrconls,  viii,  paitxhn) — Bnhtftmmui  <^niiui| 
IHf^r    189)— Note*     Kthuvhadntzziif     (rof.    lo*t).'  §  19^ 

i\.t    u,    -^^.n -/.., ;,>,!,*  (Kiu,  ii,  ISO)— /Wo.?.- H^/I^.IW    II 

r/  OiJirof**  (aun.  jii,  l(>l)  — 

Ii''  Hawiiji;*.3O0)— .V«w;rrt«^ 

(Kiik,  &y)— ^Vti»c/iNi»«  *a»*   (Hcima.  i,  2ii0,  218.  218-4),  idi! i.  ;^4-4.  i    notc.^ 

IHi*,  liii) — M§c^lapiH9  (Num.  wr,  iii,  vol,  2,  5-13) — BrasihanM  (WiiU,  tij 

417)— CUiitooJt  (Bjin.  iii,  95-0)— Jf^^jn'ran   (Pr»*,  **  Mexico/*  i,  68-4; 

bk.  It  obs,  7,  9, 17,  10,  20}—Ctmlral  AiMncam*  (Lop,  Cog,  i,  816-1 
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§  199.  Buthmen  (Chap,  u,  436)— 4/W«mw  (Liv.  "  Miss.  T»v."  271)— 
ConsfO  (Tuck.  380  j  Bas.  **  Af.  K."  144)— i^Ttytff  (Lander,  K.  &  J.,iu,  79)— 
Bechuana  (Thompson,  i,  ni)—Fulaht  (Barth  ii,  4t2Q)—Khond  (Camp.  220) 
—NicobarianM  (As.  8.  B.  xv,  949)—Fijians  (Ersk.  246)— ^rru  (Wal. 
**  Malay,"  ii,  263)— J[>ya*#  (Low,  224,  24,7)— Mexican  (Men.  81)— 5o»/A 
America  (Hum.  ii,  473)— ITani^a*  (Krapf,  168)— iSamfwic*  Itlandt  (EU. 
•*  Hawaii,"  104)— Jlf^xicaiw  (Nout.  1843,  iii,  14Q)—Chibehat  (Fern.  165). 
§  200.  TUinheeta  (Ban.  i,  9^)—Mo9q«itoe9  (Pirn,  305-^)— ATorm*  (As.  S. 
B.  xxiT,  pt.  ii,  2) — KafMchadalet  (Kotz.  ii,  12) — Rude  Nation*  (Nilsson, 
211,  176)'-Tupia  (South,  i,  227) —Scandinavia  (Heims.  passim)^  Oreeke 
(ref.  \(xt)— Hebrew  (Genesis,  vi,  2).  §  201.  Fijian*  (WUl.,  T.,  i,  233, 

218,  236,  21) -Greeke  (Hom.  "Hiad"  and  "Odyssey,"  Buckley,  pas- 
ttm).  §  202.  Fijians  (See.  401)Semiiic  (Palg..  W.  ».,  i,  33)— ^roA* 

(Bak.  130)Shaddai  (Kuenen,  i,  271)— Ti^lath-Pileeer  (Boy.  A.  S.— )— 
Abraham  (Genesis,  xrii,  8,  7,  14;  xyiii,  2,  3,  5,  12).  §  203.  Besa 

(Burt.  "East  Af."  hl)—Hottenlot9  (Mof.  2bb)—8antal  (Hun.  i,  181)— 
Bffyptians  (Ben.  85-6)— QuicW  (Ban.  — )— P><itc  {i/Lmx,  paetvm)—B^ddka 
(ref.  \wt)—Bgyptian  (Wilk.  ii.  4»7)— Arcadian  (ref.  lost).  §207. 

Aftfjrico  (Ijop.  de  Qrom,  S60)— Angola  (Lir.  "  Miss  Trav."  440).  §  218. 

Sponge  (Hux.  16)  —  Myriotkela  <f  Blood-corpuMclee  (Brit.  Ass.  10, 
9).  §  226.  Andamanese  (Moo&t,  SOO)— -Bushmen  (Licht.  ii,  194)— 

^Comanchee  (School,  i,  260 ;  Eth.  S.  "  Journal,"  ii,  2^7)'—Dakotah9  (Burt. 
"  Saints,"  116 ;  Cat.  "  N.A.  Indians,"  i,  209)— JTor^w  (As.  S.  B.  xxxrii,  pt.  ii, 
130)— ^/ricflr  (Lir.  —)—A»hanUe  (Beech.  S6)—Egifpe  (Masp.  "  Histoire," 
18).  §  228.  Cayaguat  (South,  ii,  ^7Z)—Patagoniant  (Fitz.  ii,  166)— 

Chinook*  (Ross,  "  Oregon,"  92)'-Beluchi  (Eth.  8.  "  Journal,"  1848,  i,  112) 
^Qold  CoaH  (Beech.  1ZQ)—Felatah*  (Den.  u,  94).  §  230.  Tanna 

(Tut.  "Nineteen  Years,"  89)— jFyi  (Will.,  T.,i,  229)'-8andwich  Isdr*.  (Ell. 
"Hawaii,"  11%)— New Zealander*  (Thoms.,  A.S., i,  116)— ATo^r*  (Back.  230) 
Mexico  (Clav.  i,  272).  §  232.  Fuegian*  (Fitz.  u,  186)—Ska*ta  (Ban. 

i,  S4S)—Coa*t  Negroe*  (Winter,  i,  89)— Peru  (Pres.  "Peru,"  i,  138)— 
Mexican*  (Clav.  i,  SSS)— Soman  (Palg.,  F.,  "  Eng.  Com."  pt.  i,  3S2)—Engli*h 
(Kem.  ii.  340  ;  Bren.  cxxix-xxx).  §  236.  Mexican*  (Zur.  183)— Peru 

(Pres.  "Peru,"  i,  138).  §  241.  Fiji  /#.  (Ersk.  4&7)— Samoa  (Tur. 

**  Nineteen  Years,"  271)  —  Loango  (Pink,  xvi,  560,  574)  —  A*haniee 
(Beech.  14&)—Mexicans  (Cortes,  59;  Clav.  i,  386)— P«n« wan*  (Gar.  ii, 
18).  §  242.    Flander*  (Hallam,  "  Mid.  A^b,"    iii,    Z24)— English 

fStubbs,  **  Const.  Hist."  i.  1^0)— IVance  (Fust.  7).  §  246.  Naga* 

(As.  S.  B.  ix,  pt.  ii,  9h7)—Bechnana*  (Thomp.  i,  214,)— Eastern  Africa 
(Burt.  "  Cen.  Af."  i,  335)— ^Ayrnnui  (Parkyns,  i,  21^)— Bechuana*  (Burch. 
ii,  306-7)— 2?a*<  African  (Burt.  "Cen.  Af."  i,  335)— DaAow^  (Burt. 
"Dahom^,"  ii,  248;  i,  2m)—Ashantee  (Beech.  132)— Zoikiofi  (Beck,  ii, 
29-30)— Si?«ry  VIII  (Smiles,  i,  159)— Xo»r/<w  (Smiles,  i,  2M^)— North- 
England  (Smiles,  i,  160).  §  246.  Sandwich  I*ldr*.  (Ell.  "Hawaii," 

296)— JV'a»*  (Will,  T.,  i,  93)— Zoip<^  Niger  (Allen,  i,  Z9%)—San*anding 
(Park,  ii,  278-4)— -Ba^^a  (Mars.  Z79)— Madagascar  (Ell.  "History,"  i,  832) 
^Chibchas  (Sim.  2S7)— Mexico  (Clav.  i,  385  j  Saha.  i,  29).  §  250. 

Esquimaux  (Heame,  161) — Abors  (As.  8.  B.  xiv,  pt.  i,  426) — Arafura* 
(KolfP,  161)— rorfa*  (Marsh.  41-46;  Eth.  S.  "Trans."  N.S.  vii,  24,1)— Bodo 
and  Dhimdls  (As.  8.  B.  xviii,  pt.  ii,  745-6  ;  Hodg.  1^6-60)- Lepchas  (Hooker, 
i,  129;  Eth.  8.  "Journal,"  i,  150-1)— Cart6#  (Edw.  i,  49;  Hum.  iii,  89)— 
Creeks  (School.  ▼,  279)— Tasmanians  (Bon.  SI)— Kamschadales  (Kotz.  ii, 
13  ;  Krash.  17^)— Patagonians  (Fnlk.  123)— -Samoa  (Tur.  "  Nineteen  Years," 
287,  291)— ieir^Wz  (Michell,  278-9)— iViamiwaiw  (Schwein.  ii,  22) 
^AsJianiee  (Beech.  90)— Fiji  (Ersk.  464).  §  261.  Sandwich  Isdr*. 

(EU.    "Hawaii,"  Z92)— Tahiti  (Fortt.  355;    EIL    "PoL  Bes."  ii,  866* 
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67)— JTooftfft   (Ltebt    i,   2m)^AfthaiUff    (Cruic.    ij»    «42)- 

(Al^pdo.  i,  .K>5).  5  259    >^— ^ ^  r*  (EIL  *•  Hawuii; 

li^ifi   <E1L  **PoL  Ho*:'  ti,  Ur    **  Ninetoen   Year*/*  £M>— 

He^ifUttHM   (hicht.  ii,  5120  u  ^^tn   (Burck   ii.   4fll>^ira«M<f 

(Ui^itt.  i.  2Ht'i)—Zulu»  (Arb,  14<>^— X*f*^t»mfv  (Dab.  121 ;    BiirU  **Dliliatn^" 


1,    1H5). 


J|«W</i»H.T  4  Lrw,    nTiil     CI.    11;, 

I§drs.  ^  — 2V*»^a  O 

U,  2tit*)— UiAicn  (WttL  **MaIjij,'*  i,  asT)— ii'a^£  J!/r*cu  illiirt,  "C 
;*ti.  a66>— /«/a«J  ^t^jtoeM  (Allen,  i,  S2n— ^Xoa  SaUador  (Pubk  83 


Jw.  274)- 
(Burt.  ••]' 


1 1  b)—8f*kvrra%  \ 
(Xtm.  2U3)- 


!B(2  3  iiMd  li,   3.'  Hiftt.'*  rh.  vi. 

I  259.  ^«/«^  1--  :    ail— r/zrauT 

(Ckr.  u  312)— /V;*  i  VV  iiL/1.,  i,  a^)—  ir   ^  il 

—  — P«r«  (Gar.  i,  143j— iVidrti  iWi^il.,  T,J,,2.>^ 

liV'  u,   IS*,   167)— ilfitrtnamr   (Uerr.  iv.  213)- 

i-V  »  1.,— /.r«  (Gar.  i.  132)— .Ifftfw*^  (Clar.  i    *  "^^  ^      W^mJ 

(KM  »7t  (Ell,  ^rPol  lies."   ii.   20gi  Hiivk.   r 

(Ckr.  I,    .     ,       htt.  i.  277)— i*#ry  (Gar.  i»  132)— Jiw^>«/  i , 

0,  ai)— i/rtrfa^?<i*reif  (KIL  "History/*  i,  197)— Pi?r«  (Gar.  ii,  34)— ^ 
litfi»#  ^W'ilk.  i,  2\^)—F^i  (W'ilL,  T.,  i,  W)—Ferur{anA  (Gar,  ii*  »i?t^- 
tiam  (ref,   lost).  §  260.  Arrrfum^  (KolIT,  161)— rorf^j*  (Et!l. 

*'TmnB/*  K.S,  vii,  239,  2il)— ^o</o  4"  Bhimdh  (A(».  S,  B.  itTJii,  pt.  u,  7' 
— MUhmia  (As.  8.  B.  xi?,  pt.  ii,  40U  and  ri,  "  '  *        '  iM 

546)— iiy<»mi>a  (Twr.  "Nineteen  Years."  2H7)— 7  .^ 

4,6).  §2^^^     ^'   ^.?AiY^  (Jt.n «•    '-.V.,,     ..  >'J| 

\.\m)^niU    Trti  B.   xr,  -t   (rof.   I  '» 

A/Hrn  (Rcack%  /  vncrifo^   (lii       ^  1 1).  ^   .:  _  _  . 

(Pliitu,  iji»  432  J  liubbcs,  ui,  ix-x).  §  277.  Off^pHnrf,*  uutc 

*'  Outlinea/'  u,  342-3).  §  278.  ChipprufatfanK  (UtJirne,  104)-^ 

Jndian  (lloo\H*r,  303) — J^iurAfp^an  (Ljclit,  ii»  4N)— ^QureA«raM<^  wlnv/r 
('•Tuue»."  JtiJv  21,  1«75)— i>o<7W6  (Lub.  *»  Prehiftt^nao/^  533)— Qim^ 
y|fif//'<t/iVf«M  ('*Tiine»,"  July  21,  1^75)  —  Auttralians  (Mit.  i, 
§  279.  Bushmen  (Spar,  i,  '6i>7)—Chtpfi^wa»  {KcaL  ii,  157) — JiV^ii 
(UalK  ii,  312)— .i/r«/*  (Ban.  i,  1>2)— ^roi-rvjjl-#  (Brctf,  101)— rr,irf4fA#  ^««| 
ii,  Ul)—L»fv^  Cafirornntn4{l^Mi.  i,  605)— IW/ur  (Kth,  8.  *♦  Traui,"  NJ 
Tii,  243)— Pr^r/  ZJ><>ry  (Earl,  **  Papuan*. '*  8o)— 3a!vi/<3#  (Ban,  i,  512)- 
C  'J*  (llcarno,  313)— P^riWf  (Ban.  i.  565)- STiijtfV*  (Soutli.  i,  24)^ 

7  (Bon.  — )— A'atiW  (A«.  8.  B.  xiii,  pi.  ii,  f!24^— ,V-hi»  ^a/rt* 

(iJ.Minv,    A.  S.    i,   178)- Tnkifi   (Ell.  '*Pol   Ren/*   i 
(UeiT,  iu,  340-41).  §  280.  Cntnrtna  (Ilt'rr.  iti.  : 

^Lub.    '*Ongii»/'    126)— J^MaAwifffi    (Licht.   ii.    48)— O... 
(I-uk    «Ori*rm.'*    5ai)— i5f*ii^v«"?a     (Ba».  "  Jlensch/'    iii, 
(HeiT,    iii,  34(»'4l)— i>tiri>n   (Ban.   i,  773) — AndiimaHe*e  ,. 
1U&)— Z/ci^jan^i^i'A  (Pctli.  140^)  — CAiZrrAfw  (8im.  266)— Ca/Km&irni*  iBan 
S77)— Jlf«jrfocj(Bftn.  i.  ^oitj-^AheokufaiBuH,  **  AbeokuU,"  i,  211 )— Ztf m*^ 
(LiF.  — )— reJrfaA*  (Eth,  8.  *•  Trans/'  K,S.  ii,  293).  5  281,  CAim 

•Pdjraiw  (Hearue,  130)— A'arfia^f  (Bon.  i,  81)— JCawiM  (Aa,  a.  B,  Tii,  8^i 
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Africa  (Baa,  «*  Mensch,"  iii,  293)— PamrcA^w  (Clav.  i,  319)— CaK  (Fern. 
113)— iV«io  Spain  (Torq.  ii,  420)— P^m  (Gar.  ii.  308)'^an<2t9ieA  7«(ir«. 
(EU.  "Hawaii,"  At\^-^ Malagaty  (Drup.  247)— J&^.vp^  (Wilk.  iu,  119)— 
Scandinavian  (Heims.  iy  219)— 'Veddah»  (£th.  S.  "Trans."  N.S.  ii,  294). 
§282.  Veddaht  (Eth.  S.  "Trans."  N.S.  ii,  293)— ^/««/ia»  (Cook,  — )— 
Thlinkeet  (Ban.  i,  110,  1\^)—Bachapins  (Burch.  ii,  652-4)— 2\iAi7iaiw 
(Cook, — )—Fijian8  (Ersk.  255) — Koniagaa  (Ban.  i,  81) — CSimana  {Herr. 
iii,  304)— Ptfr«t>ta»#  (Piz.  379)  — CAticAo*  (Sim.  255).  §  284.  Primi- 

tive Marriage  (McLen.  "  Prim.  Marr."  pref.  v,  and  pp.  48,  note ;  165, 138, 
289, 140,  76,  159,  226, 138,  243-4,  246).  §  285.  Primitive  Marriage 

(McLen.  "  Prim.  Marr."  138, 145, 147-8, 47-8, 144-5, 148-50, 118,145, 63-4, 
136)— JWyioiM  (Eth.  S.  "Trans."  N.S.  i,  2m)—Ta9manians  (Tas.  "Jour/* 
i,  252 ;  Lloyd,  44-6)— ^Ki^raZtaw  (Mit.  i,  133  ;  "Times,"  July  21,  1875)— 
Dakotaht  (Burt.  "  Saints,'*  \4i2,)—Carih9  (Hum.  ii,  455)— JS^vVmatiar  (Eth. 
S.  "Journal,**  i,  147)— aWo*  (Eth.  S.  "Trans."  N.S.  Tii,  240)— OMiwww-Ae* 
(School.  ▼,  683)— -y«a  Zealandere  (Thoms.,  A.  S.,  i,  176)— JFWe^aiw  (Fitz. 
ii,  182 ;  Eth.  S. "  Trans.**  N.S.  i,  266)— Carift*  (Hum.  ii,  455-6)— ^tguiwaiw 
(Eth.  S.  "Journal,**  i,  147)— ITaraa*  (Brett,  \lS)—HottentoU  (Pink,  xvi, 
141).  §  286.  Wife-stealing  (McLen.  " Prim."  138).  §  287.  Exo- 

gamy (McLen.  "  Prim.  Marr.**  289)— -^amoa  (Tur.  "  Nineteen  Years,"  320) 
—Auttrulian  (Mit.  i,  330)— Carii*  (Angl.  6)— Jf«A«^  (Hem.  819)— Pa**/* 
(Bates,  343)— J[>ya*  (Boyle,  170)— ApachSe  (Ban.  i,  498).  §  288. 

Esquimaux  (Crantz,  i,  146) — Bushmen  (Burch.  ii,  59) — Arabs  (Burck.  i, 
2G3-5)— 3ft<zo#  (Fern.  2Sl)—8umatran  (Mars.  269)— JfapwcA^  (Smith,  E. 
B.,  216)'-Kamschadale  (Krash.  212-3)— Fuegians  (Fitz.  ii,  182)— ^rawca- 
nians  (Smith,  E.  K,  216)— Oaudars  (Eth.  S.  "Journal,"  iv,  171)— Gonds 
(Jub.pt.  i,  6)—Mapuch^»  (Smith,  E.  K.,  217-8).  §  289.  Mangaia* 

note   (Gill,   47).  §290.  Primitive  Marriage  (McLen.    "Studies," 

pref.  v).  §  291.  Haidahs  (Ban.  i,  169)— Hill  Tribes  (ref.  lost)— JFru- 

lars  (Hark.  92)— 2V«A«r#  (Lub.  "Origin,"  S9)—Andamauese  (Eth.  S. 
"  Trans.**  N.S.  ii,  S5)— Mantras  (Eth.  S.  "  Trans.**  N.S.  iii,  80).  §  292. 
Communal  Marriage  (Lub.  "  Origin,'*  89,  98) — KutcMns,  Badagas^  Kurum- 
bahs,  Keriahs,  4'c.  (Lub.  "Origin.**  SS-^)—N.  AmeHcan  (Lub.  "Origin,** 
84)— Ptf*Ame»  (Lub.  "Origin,"  SS)  —  Teehurs  (Lub.  "Origin,**  89), 
§  294.  Andamanese  (Eth.  S.  "  Trans.**  N.S.  t,  45).  §  297.  Fuegians 

(Fitz.  ii,  182)— ro</a*  (Eth.  S.  "Trans.**  N.S.  vii,  240)— i^air*  (McLen. 
"Prim.  Marr."  \^^h)—TahHians  (Ell.  "PoL  Res."  ii,  671).  §  298. 

Aleutians  (Bas.  "Mcnsch,**  iii,  299) — Lancerota  (Hum.  i,  32) — Kasias,  ^c, 
(McLen.  "Prim.  Marr.**  183)— C«y/o»  (Ten.  u,42S)—Avaroes,  Sfc.  (McLen. 
"Prim.  Marr.**  \9b)— Arabia  Felix  (Bas.  " Mensch,"  iii,  293)— ifiWu 
(Mul.  "Hist.**  4J^)— Ancient  Britons  (Cajsar.  "De  Bello,'*  bk.  v.  c.  14). 
§  299.  Todas  (Eth.  S.  "Trans."  N.S.  vii,  240)— raAt«  (ref.  lost). 
§  301.  Tibetan  (Wils.  215-6,  215-6  ;  Bogle,  123).  §  302.  Polif- 

andry  (McLen.  "  Prim.  Marr.**  245,  199,  203,  20^-^)— Thibet  (Penna,  71) 
—Raidahs  (Ban.  i,  169)— Zulus  (Arb.  13S)—Damaras  (Ande.  176)— Con^ro 
(Ast.  iii,  254)— iSamoa  (Tur.  "^ineteen  Tears,**  190)— Fern  Paz  (Xim. 
2X)7)—Ntw  Zealanders  (Thoms.,  A.  S.,  i,  178)— IfuAmi*  (As.  S.  B.  xir,  pt.  ii, 
4^)— Mexico  (Torq.  ii,  ^0)—Egbas  (Burt.  "Abeokuta,**  i,  2(^8)— Slave 
Coast   (Bos.   346)— 2)aAoi»«y    (Burt.  "  Dahom^,"   i,   367).  §   304. 

Bushmen  (Burch.  ii,  m)—Qonds  (For»y.  14&)—Veddahs  (Ten.  ii,  441)— 
Ostyaks  {lAi\i.i,  457)— Zi/u  (Tur.  "Nineteen  Years,'*  40l)—Mandingoes 
(Park,  i,  261)—Damaras  (Ande.  225)— Yakout  (Lei.  ii,  285)— ITairfaA* 
(Ban.  i,  169)— CowancAe*  (Ban.  i,  612)— ^i#  (Schttn,  161)— JY;tai»  (Ersk. 
254>)—Mishmee  (Grif.  85)— iroo**a*  (Licht.  i,  261)— Java  (Raf.  i,  73)  — 
Sumatrans  (Mars.  270)— Jfeartco  (Tern,  i,  210-11)— Honduras  (flerr.  iii, 
^7)— Nicaragua  (Ori.  p.  iii,  87).  §  306.  ApachS  (Ban.  i,  612)— 
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Mmeo  (C1*T.  i,  20fi)— ^«rffl^«*mr  (Kll  "HintoTy,"  i.  im)— EttH  A/riftn$ 


(H-. 


i*A.T»/—     *Tt,. 


-h, 


t. 


J  307.  A"/A>*  (Lv^h: 
(Licht.  i,  .i' 


I  (Hum,  ii,  465-6)— i 


loo)' — Comanckrs   {)^n,    i,  U 

i.    ^-m — Dttmaras  \  n 

1.171)— a  ^-1 

■>!  ,1  - — jiiif/tnn   I,  iih,    Kea.  XTli,  374  I — A  ,1  rica  i  .>iLirn*nn),  i,  ^4l) 

%  (Lnh.  •'  Oriijin/'  72^).  308-  AutimiMfm*  (WiU  i, 

I    (Bitr*  i,  232)— i>t7wiaro  (Ande.  226)— A'»i««  (Krti,  254)— 

JfViAi/uiiif  ^Kll.  **PoL  Ec»,"  u,  571)— CAti^'Aa*  (Fern.  23)— if<^rnr»  (l)eo- 

teronomj,  ni,  10-14) — PentianM  (Raw1*»  G.,  it,  171)— i'SmiKow  (Gar.  1,310) 

— J//y#jrtmi»    (Bruce,   it,   403).  $310.  Eud*on*s  Ba^  nmd   Copv^^ 

]  Indian*    (L«h.  "Otsrin;'  101-2)— Bi-rfowiw  (Btrtt^lt.  i%  112>,  6  3ll, 

§316.  PortD 
iw  (Kilz   ii,  182)  — 7  i 

'^-,  1,   H7;  Kth,  S.      t,,  u.u...  ^1 

l,arl,  **  pBpiianii/*  SI) — L  ^, 

S.  B*  iTiii,  pt,  ii*  744) — Jr  .^  ^     Ji) 

^Pueblo*  (Bfttt.  i,  5a5--iy)— i>o/rviii;^/*  /#/rtiirf  (Jukes,  i,  164)— i£iiM>y«l'f 
(Low,  290)— iTori^rtcf  DftrmdU  (HodglDA-W)— i*p*?*n  (Eth.  9.  *♦  Jotirnai;* 
^'.S.i,U»2)-^P;r  i,5i«)-^/V*^»*(^ViU,,T.,i,20)— Jx  ti, 

122,  124)— i?^j  ^    **McT»5ch,"  iii,  302)— i*«^f>miw  («  — 

Jl/^x<><?»M  (Clar    1.  -''n,  U1^2)  — CAtAcAa*  (  ■' '        ^  t, 

I  iii,  37) — Carotingian  (Uoiujunt,  xi,  BH) — 7 

^^rror,  if**.  (Maine,  "  An.  Law/' TM  .    X!,  .,,.    i.  .       ..  t 

^Mftlfie,  ♦*  An.  Law/*  120)— r>  ''An.  L«iw,''    )  'n» 

(wf.  loil)— Ci»riA   (Edw,  i,  42)  ,tith,  E.  R„  2dl  -r* 

IBntct,  1C9) — OaUin&mtroi  (ijmt.  i,  390) — 6AwjrAoi»#*  (lUii.  i,  4iJ7  * — Sat^ttjot 
Ban.  i,  &()7-8)— C«/t/or«<cirtjf  (Ban,  i,  413,  5fj6)— CowtrtiwA^jr  (Bt^n.  i,  514) 
^BgdtiUin  (Biirrk.  i,  355)— ^nciVrt/ *So.-fW4«  (Maine,  "  Am.  Law/*  12^-9)— 
Commonv^fftrt h  {Mnmt^,  ♦*  An.  Lttw,"  12^)— Creekt  (School,  r,  4ys  j  t.  2C2( 
i,  275)— /rog«cor#  (liind,  n,  147)— A'  '  '  -  -  ■  Mjvd.  i,  ia2)— <v^  '  •  -  '^^ol, 
▼,27a),  §  318,  /"/««c^  ri/*  ^  itip,  "An,  LaTi  5) 

—  TttAiYm**   (Ell,  "Pol,  ke^r   i'l.    :  -  -/'*»*  (Er»k,    15  Mti 

(Ffni.  23)— /rojMoi*  (Uind,  ii,  ld7-»;  Mor^r.  84,  62,  71,  15*4»  i4t4,  ;*!;*)— 
Coa#^  Negni€9  (Bo«,  203  ;  Cruic.  ii,  280) — CW^o  (Pinlt,  xri,  571)— *Siiii»»- 
rra«#  (Murs.  ^1^)^FHmily-Cor}fOratt,  Src  (Main<«,  '*An.  Law/'  183-4,  124) 
—PatH^  PuitytoM  (Maiue,  '*Ai*.  Lhw/*  las,  141)— 2V'«ii<»Jl  (Ran.  i,  1»5)— 
Tuhliifje  {MfKxvit,  *'An.  Law/*  162  "  *'  *  *  8  B.  etui,  pt.  i»,  7r«^ 
7t»7)— lL<ir<»«*  (Af.  S,  B.  xxxTii,  pt,  n  ( Eth.  S,  **  Ti-au*/'  N,8. 

rii,  3Ds)^-,S>a  Umk*  (Sfc.  John,  8,,  *.  .,  .  .,..-.. ,  i.  'J7)—Attvimn  (Ban.  i, 
92)— iV^od/jtu*  (Bun.  \,l^7)^SpQknntJt  (Bun,  i,  277)— /roynoijr  (Morg.  84^ 
S2t5)— P«fA/o;»  (Bun,  i,  545)— 7V«»^iir/fJo  (8hii.  ln)  —  YdMa  (Tuck,  lSt>). 
§  319.  Comanchex  (Mnrcjr,  20)  — jy^^if n/o<#  (Kol.  i,  300-1)— A'cijfjrt 
(Shooter,  97-t>)— Per«iHVit»#  (Lop/de  Oooj,  234)— Coa#<  Netfrtt^t  (Bo».  2t>3) 
^Dfihfmttf  (Forb,  i,  27)  —  Bioh^y  (Mfiin<»,  •'  Earfy  Inet."  IVS). 
§320.  Pairinr^hal  familif  (Mwne,  *' Early  Iiwt/*  311,  9&-100)— i?»ff* 
ffarianj!  (rcf,  loHt),  —  l/Cfintir^jration  frcf.  lost). —  Schipomt"  (Kviin«,  55), 
§  321,  ChUdicH  (** Times/'  Feb,  2S,  IH77).  !  324.  PuitouahJt  (Ai. 

8.  B.  ixv,  29(;)  — Cfjftf**  (Gut«,  i,  \1^)'—Kirg\U  ^W-.ul  >iii-7)vctjt 
(Brooke,  i,  U\)— African  (Rcade,  360-9).  §  :?  S. 

"Trans;*  N.S.  i.  204)— ^^if/rct^jrtw^  (Mrt.  ii,  346)— i  t  — 

Chippewa tfan  (Hearne,  55)— A^i/^r  (Shooter,  84)— C*WirAa*  (Suu.  -o^t)— 
J/aaiiaa  {Cat."N.  A.  Imliani/*  i,  120}—Tuealanc^  (Nour.  1843,  i^  4ili)— 
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'BaH  Africa  (Bnit.  "Cen.  Af"  ii,  832)— IfflMMiM^t  (Smith,  E.  B.,  218). 
I  326.  Teuinaniana  (Bon.  66)^Fueffians  (Fits,  ii,  19&-6)—AndamaHe»0i 
(Eth.  S.  "TraDs."  N.S.  ii,  B6)— Australians  (Mit.  i,  807)— CAtpjp«cwyaiu 
(Hearne,  90) — Cotnanches  (School,  i,  2S6)  ^JEsguimaux  (Crantz,  i,  154) — 
Tasmantan  (Bod.  bb)—DafHara  (Gal.  Id7)'-Ttifns  (South,  i,  250)^Sovth 
Braeil  (Spix,  ii,  24^)-'Alnpones  (Dob.  ii,  11B)—J3echuanas  (Buroh.  ii,  664) 
-^Kaffirs  (Licht.  i,  266)— Damara*  (Gal.  157)— Outanaias  (Earl,  "  Papu- 
IM,"  bl)—CoroadoM  (Spix,  ii,  269)— iSomoa  (Tur.  "  Nineteen  Years,"  196) 
-^ava  (Raf.  i,  ZbS)— Angola  (Art.  iii,  276)— Pen»  (Cieza,  167)'-Ab^9tinia 
[Bruce,  iv,  474)— ^ro^  (Peth.  186)— DaAoflMMM  (Forb.  i,  2S)—Ch%ppeway^ 
nw  (School.  V,  176)— Cio^toyt  (Lew.  k  CI.  441)— C««Ja  (Ban.  i,  764)— 
Dahomey  (Burt.  "  Dahom^,"  ii,  72  note)— GoiMJf  (Foray.  148)— Peru  (Herr. 
IT,   842)— Centra;    ^m«rtea   (Juar.  192).  §  327.    Todat  (Eth.   S. 

^  Trans."  N.S.  Tii,  242)— Podo  ir  DhimdU  (As.  S.  B.  xviii,  pt.  ii,  744)— 
Difak$  (St.  John,  S.,  i,  66 ;  Brooke,  ii,  101)— Pii«&^  (Ban.  i,  647,  649)— 
Fijians  (Wilkes,  iii,  77;  Ersk.  248;  See.  287)— i^amoafM  (Tur.  « Nine- 
teen Yeara,"  280-4,  261,  264,  822, 190)— Jro^noit  (Heriot,  881)— i?yyp/uiw 
[£ben,  808)— iZoffum  (Mom.  i,  71).  f  328.  MeduBval  JBurope  (Maine, 

•Ear.  Inst."  3^7)— Napoleon  (Leg.  171)— ^a#ic«  (S^r,  i,  891-2)— CAiiw 
[Guts,  i,  294  0^  seq,;  i,  498-4)— Japan  (Alcock,  ii,  148).  §  329. 

Lapps  •  note  (WiU.,  W.  M.,  162-8).  §  330.  Andaman  (Mouat,  296) 

-'Fnegians  (Eth.  S.  "Trans."  N.S.  i,  2e2)—AusiraUana  (Sturt,  "Central 
Aiustr."  ii,  137 ;  Eyre,  i,  89 ;  Ang.  i,  79)Sound  Indians  (Ban.  i,  218)— 
Fi-Edes  (Ban.  i,  436)— JfooMt  (Schom.  ii,  816)— Protrt'tf  Tribes  (Cat. 
'  N.  A.  Indiann,"  i,  2l7)Sudson*s  Bay  (Heriot,  hZh)^Assinihoine  (Kane, 
L89).  §  331.  Ckeehemecas  (Nout.  1848,  ii,  147)— Panc^  (Fern.  11) 

—Persian  (Herod,  i,  277)Sehrews  (Ecclesiastious,  ch.  xxx,  v.  6)  —Bran- 
Sme  (Peign.  I,  296)-'Chinese  (Mas,  i,  62).  §  332.  Fijians  (WiU., 

r.,  i,  181 ;  Ersk.  201)— Ckeehemecas  (Ban.  i,  682)— IftfxicaM  (ClaT.  i,  881) 
—JPeru  (Gar.  ii,  207)—Bodo  ^  Dhimdls  (As.  S.  B.  xriii,  pt.  ii,  744,  719 ; 
aodg.  160 ;  As.  S.  B.  xviii,  pt.  ii,  708 ;  Hodg.  160)— 2>ya*#  (Brooke,  ii, 
\37)'-Samoans  (Tur.  **  Nineteen  Years,"  176, 188)— raiwete  (Tur.  "Nine- 
«en  Years,"  87)— Pueblos  (Ban.  i,  638,  647).  §  333.  China  (Guts,  i, 

L98-4-6 ;  Du  H.  i,  278,  SIS)— Japanese  (Mitford,  i,  68 ;  Alcock,  ii,  242, 
851) — Semites  (ii  Kines,  iv,  1 ;  Job,  xxiv,  9 ;  Exodus,  xxi,  7 ;  Ecclesias- 
icQs,  jjLj)—7iomans  (Mom.  i,  64).  §  334.  Celts  (Csesar,  "de  Bello," 

)k.  vi,  ch.  18) — Merovingian  (Pard.  465) — French  (Taine,  174-6  ;  S^gur,  i, 
\76)— Fifteenth  Century  (Wright,  8SI-2)— Seventeenth  Century  (Craik,  ii, 
»4-6).  §  336.  £ast  Africans  (Burt.  "  Cen.  Af."  ii,  833).        §  337. 

France  (Ecenigs.  258  ;  Thier.  i,  49).  §  339.  Patagonian  (Falk.  126). 

\  342.  Mexicans  (Torq.  ii,  184-6)— ITooMa-iTa^rf  (Licht.  i,  260). 
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A  BBAHAK,  conception  of  Deity,  406-9. 

Abstract  words,  rude  languages  deficient 
in,  832,  854,  359. 

Abstraction,  wanting  in  primitiye  man, 
74,  88,  85,  89,  82X,  825-9. 

Accadians,  high  status  of  women  among, 
725  ;  ancestor  worship  by,  816. 

"Acorn-shells,"  responsiTO  to  adjacent 
life,  123. 

Admiration,  lore  of,  in  savages,  64,  72. 

jlCsculapiuB,  apotheosis  of,  894. 

Affection,  absent  among  some  savages, 
663 ;  increased  by  monogamy,  672 ; 
probable  increase  of  parental,  760. 

Altars,  genesis  of,  254-7,  277,  417; 
erected  to  Greek  kings,  389. 

Altruism  of  uncivilized,  65-9,  71,  425. 

Amazulu,  ancestor  worship  among,  284-6. 

America  (Ancient),  retrogression  in,  95. 

Amphibia,  cost  of  race-maintenance  in, 
596. 

Amputation,  •  mark  of  mourning,  165. 

Amulets,  primitive  belief  in,  245,  765. 

Analysis,  for  interpreting  social  phe- 
nomena, 681,  822. 

Ancestor-worship,  genesis  and  diffusion 
of,  281-4,  418-20,  785-7,  793;  CaUa- 
way  on  Amazulu,  284-6 ;  a  development 
of  the  belief  that  deities  are  transformed 
ancestors,  286-9,  418;  Bobadilla  on 
Nicaraguan,  287;  among  Aryan  and 
Semitic  races,  289-94,  811 ;  are  its  ob- 
senrances  moral  or  religious?  294; 
surviving  among  civilized,  295-7,  418, 
787;  linguistic  evidence  of,  298 ;  Fetich - 
ism,  a  development  of,  821 ;  also 
mountain  worship,  867-884,  419,  805- 
7 ;  root  of  every  religion,  41 1, 426, 819  ; 
animal-worship  derived  from,  418; 
also  nature  and  plant-worship,  419; 
impeded  by  promiscuity,  637 ;  ravoured 
by  descent  through  males,  660,  666 ; 
andbv  monogamy,  671 ;  causes  cherish- 
ing of  male  issue,  736, 743 ;  snake  form 
of,  among  the  Moquis,  797 1  and 
Ancients,  798  j  development  of  Bussian, 
801-8;  private  oharaoter  of  Iranisn, 
811;  Aryan  and  Semitie^  8U»  818| 


817;  Grecian  practice  of,  818;  and 
Egyptian,  814. 

Animals,  super-omnio  evolution  shown 
by,  6 ;  changed  by  social  evolution,  10 ; 
social  effects,  81  -5 ;  the  one  group  of 
primitive  classification,  123 ;  primitive 
belief  that  they  have  souls,  176-8,  17l», 
419;  ard  that  ancestors  were,  335-7» 
345,  419;  misinterpretation  of  names  a 
cause  for  kindly  treating,  837-9,  344 ; 
and  for  attributing  human  ancestry 
to,  856,  419,  791-6;  physiological 
division  of  labour  in  evolvmg,  489-41 1 
differences  of  size  in  higher,  462; 
merging  of  minor  individualities  in 
evolving,  453 ;  similar  early  develop- 
ment of  all,  479;  dependent  on  en- 
vironment, 486 ;  behoved  to  cause 
storms,  768 ;  and  eclip(>es,  769 ;  and 
earthquakes,  770  ;  genesis  of  Fetichism 
elucidated  by,  787-9. 

Anioial-worship,  the  belief  in  metempsy- 
chosis, 822-5,  345,  419  ;  caused  by 
animals  frequenting  locality  of  dead, 
828-31,  796;  linguistic  indefiniteness 
favourable  to,  839-41,  346,  419,  795 ; 
of  compound  animals,  341-5 ;  grades 
in  development  of,  843-5;  pr«oedes 
Totemism,  846. 

Animate  and  Inanimate  (aee  Life). 

Annulota^  size  of  individuals  in,  462; 
organic  integration,  454  ;  increasing 
dependence  of  parts,  474 ;  alimentary 
and  regulative  system,  490;  nervous 
centralization  in  higher  types,  618, 616, 
517  ;  two  nervous  systems  in  higher 
members,  529 ;  metamorphoses  in,  564. 

Anthropomorphism,  universality  of,  409- 
11,  420. 

Apathy  of  primitive  man,  55-9,  425. 

Apoplexy,  primitive  interpretation  of^ 
144,  149,  414. 

Apotheosis,  in  India,  284 ;  among  andeni 
races,  888-91,  421  ;  in  Polynesia, 
808-5,806. 

Apprentices,  their  place  in  industria] 
development,  470. 

Aiabiy  anoettor- worship  among,  298« 
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^tt|  t^  iodologie  ttudjt  4Sl. 

Arjmrm,  iwwitor- worship  ftmonf;,  2S0-1>4, 

ill* 
Aitfoooiiifi  ft  oonopptloti  of  dunlit^  in< 

duo^  by  phenomena  of,  105-8,  119  i 

tl)«  ikj,  iUn,   &c.»    lu   GonceiTod  bj 

primitire  man,  S71-3.  419. 
Aurora  BoPfalts,  primitiTe  inteq^ret ation 

of,  766 ;  beUef  of  Ksquiuiaux  coiiourci- 

ing,  8ij7, 
AuAtraliaa  triboip  reirogrettioti  of,  96. 

Barvaclks,  roctamorphoae*  of,  Ml. 
fi»t«,   ttiougbt  to  be  trtuuforui^d  men, 
328-31,  S  to,  419,  im. 

Bcfir,  mjth  of  tbo  Gr. 

BelM»f»  intoUf^ctual  «;  r  fovour- 

ahU*  to  II  '■'•  '-'^^  n^  J  ,j  -  Kfjvptiati, 
110  J  in  of,  102-5,  113,161); 

prt*poB«x;  1   L   iwittU  of,  221 J  m 

amulets  and  charms,  245,  765 ;  con- 
formt  to  kw  of  orolutioiit  421-3,  821, 
829. 

Bigamj  in  O^rmatijr,  fi^f*. 

Birij«i  RUper-or^nir  ,      ' 
6  i  prim  it  ire  idefkr< 

lilt      0.*-^     -^      ' ......i.. :,    ...... 

ctaueo  fri 

Bloody  priv  qiretation  nf  umv)n* 
•oicmmeBv  from  ios«  of,  146,  414 ;  «iip- 
poaed  oommunitj  of  nature  from  BWal- 
lowing,  276;  Bhovra  reiation  between 
life  of  aggregate  and  of  components, 
442;  hetQfXJgeneity  -  ^  i  r  animnk, 
601;    orjgomo  con  for,  60:1  j 

aetinn  citn<*rrem  on  : -  LI  of,  5Jt4. 

Bloo> '  a  funeral  nto,  165 ;  aUo 

rc\r_  7,277,417. 

BobndiUtv,  hvii^r,  on  Nioaragiian  ancestor- 
worsbip.  2m7, 

Bones,  evidence  of  prehietorio  matti  87-9. 
42-*^,  51 ;  t))e  sold  f  liougbt  to  dwell  iu 
thoso  of  the  deud,  301. 

Booking-ortiop,  deri ration  of,  833. 

Bram,  amiiogouB  to  legishitiirtt  bodj,  519, 
520. 

Breath,  identiHed  with  aoul,  17S,  176. 

Buriiils  (f*'^  Funerals). 

Burke,  don  ration  of,  834, 

CAintoo   legend  of  cojote  among  aiars, 

372,  76a 
Callawaj,  Bishop,  on  Amazulu  aac^estor- 

won>iip,  284-6. 
CallousncBs^  rahoi  with  the  indiriduaT^ 

4id. 


CJa&nibaHiiii,  mermaed  bjf  belief  thil 
qualities  are  approprtAUMi  bj  aatii^;, 
241  i  human  itacrii]c«»  to  th«  d«ad  of, 
Sa3-5,  417  i  lojaltj  of  poopl*  p«e- 
Hniag^  5)2. 

Cataiep^T,  primitiT*  izitcrprotstian  «!, 
144  149.  414. 

C&thoiicbm,    an    inenit^irrtittT    of,    lfl{>; 
belief  in  closo  coin  i 
iivt<».  192, 197t  ati. 

and  exoivi*m,  tH'J -,  »*i^v;.;._-i^v...-  ,- 
in,  290;  care  for  eoula  of  the  dcvi, 
2t)7  ;  aothropomorphism  o£,  410. 

Causation,  ideas  of,  wanting^  in  primitira 
man,  84,  9<V  767  i  iocrea»<ii  by  oivihiaf 
tion,  221, 

CaTe-buridSt  806-8;  temples  derdoppd 
from,  250;  cai  -^  '  '^  ^  •  '  ^  -  !  tiwk 
being  tranafo;  ;5. 

Caves,  the  dead  L ^._ iXJQ, 

213;  cause  beljef  in  an  atidtjr-worid, 
204;  regajxied  as  places  of  rTtwiaoD, 
352. 

r^met Aries,  sarnsdnesa  of,  274,  277,  4lT« 
.  59(>. 
>,  24S,TeS. 

^, ..,.-...,,  ..^....,,  ^.....w.d  by  satagft,, 
«ai,  609. 

Chiefs,  selected  for  warfare,  &10^13| 
locally  superior  to  liing,  dl4j  indtis^ 
trial  restrictions  o^  530. 

Children,  feelings  of  the  unciTi^ 
66;  men  tall  J  similar   to    ui 
8S-91 ;    priraitit©   idtn- 
aspect    of,   108 ;    regai 
eutities.  114;  do  not  iiij 
and  inanimate.  129 ;    names  ehi 
to   alJeriato  disease,  242 ;    **  C      _ 
of  the  Sun,"  378,  420;   aid  pamil 
welfare,    69J),    760;    effeeta    of    pro- 
misettity,   638;    and   p- ' 
6ol  J    inherit  wirea   oi 

©ffeOt    of    polT'*i'v      dr. 

monogamj, 

ancinli^ed,  i>  it 

adapted  to,  707-9,  712 ;  siAtui*  %f{ 
citriiiied,  733-5,  743;  pnniilive  de«if« 
for  male,  735-7,  743 ;  effect  of  mdi 
lancv  and  industrial tsm  on,  737-9, 
7il-3,  744;  political  and  doinestii? 
absulutisni,  730-41,  744;  few  rmrri 
by  the  unciriliied,  746;  probabi« 
fature  status,  754,  754^60;  tbeaf 
right  education  a  high  feiiial«  func- 
tion, 757 ;  believe  in  dr««wis,  778. 
CLinap  statiia  of  women  m»   jSO;  liid 
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parents  and  children,  739 ;  male  issue 
desired  in,  736. 

Cilia,  show  relation  of  aggregate  life  to 
components,  442. 

Circumoision,  imposed  by  superiors,  407. 

Classification,  erroneous,  99-105;  the 
two  groups  of  primitive,  123 ;  organic 
and  super-organic,  537;  of  societies, 
summary,  588-44,  562,  583. 

Climate  {see  Meteorology). 

Clothes,  supplied  to  the  dead,  185,  415, 
818 ;  made  by  males,  719. 

Clyde,  Lord,  and  tribal  name,  793. 

Coca,  regarded  with  rererence,  860; 
Peruvian  consumption  of,  851. 

Cochin-ChiDa»  date  of  All-Soul's  feast  in, 
800. 

Calenteratat  difference  of  size  in,  452 ; 
organic  integration,  453;  structural 
heterogeneity,  462;  independence  of 
parts,  474,  475 ;  two  layers  in,  480 ; 
distributiDg  system,  482,  494;  slow 
adjustment  to  external  actions,  521 ; 
reproduction,  594. 

Coherence,  trait  in  primitive  theory  of 
things,  421-3 ;  and  in  social  ^nd  indi- 
Tidual  growth,  457;  and  erolution, 
584 ;  and  domestic  relations,  641. 

Coma,  primitive  interpretation  of,  145, 
149,  414. 

"  Communal  marriage,"  632. 

Competition,  individual  and  social,  502-4, 
506. 

Comte,  A.,  society  as  conceived  by,  579 ; 
fetichism  of  the  higher  animals,  787. 

Concussion,  primitive  interpretation  of, 
146, 149,  414. 

Conservatism  of  uncivilized  and  civilized, 
70. 

Coral  IsUnds,  social  progress  in,  26. 

Courtship  among  uncivilized,  721,  723. 

Coyote,  legend  of  the,  372. 

Credit,  organic  analogy  of,  534. 

Cremation,  ashes  of  the  dead  supplied 
with  food,  156;  thought  to  prevent 
resuscitation,  167, 779 ;  Bishop  Words- 
worth on,  167;  affects  idea  of  the 
after  life,  195;  adapted  to  idol-wor- 
ship, 802,  820. 

Cruelty  of  the  uncivilized,  67-9,  714. 

Curiosity,  absent  in  primitive  man,  86, 90. 

Dawx,  worship  of  the,  868-71,  884,  419. 

Dead,  the,  attempts  to  revive,  158-5, 166 ; 
spoken  to,  158-5,  166;  thought  to 
desire  food,  155-9»  166, 171,  252,  257- 


61,  277,  415,  417,  779,  786,  801,  812, 
818 ;  and  breathing-space  and  warmth^ 
158, 166,  273,  277,  803 ;  varied  means 
for  resuscitating,  159-62,  166 ;  rites  to 
propitiate,  163-6 ;  beliefs  in  resuscita- 
tion compared,  166-8,  414 ;  illogicali* 
ties  concerning,  169 ;  belief  in  after 
material  appearance,  170-2 ;  have  no 
shadow,  175, 820 ;  chaotic  ideas  of  after 
state,  181 ;  supplied  with  weapons, 
clothes,  jewels,  cattle,  etc.,  184-6,  205, 
415,  818 ;  with  wives,  friends,  and  aer- 
yants,  186-9,  551,  766,  782,  801 ;  pro- 
perty burnt,  195 ;  dwell  in  mountains 
or  oaves,  200,  204,  213,  415 ;  direction 
of  abode,  202,  213, 415 ;  thought  to  be 
across  water,  206-8,  218,  415;  and 
increasing  vagueness  in  localization, 
214 ;  names  avoided,  242,  273  ;  power 
inherent  in  parts  of,  244,  779,  781 ; 
sentiments  occasioned  by,  249,  254, 
277,  417,  823  ;  sacrifices  develop  from 
supplying  food  to,  257-61,  277,  417 1 
human  offerings  of  cannibals  to,  268-5, 
417;  praised  at  funerals,  268-70, 
277,  417;  belief  in  their  know* 
ledge  of  the  living,  272;  sacredness 
of  cemeteries,  274,  417;  com- 
munity of  nature  from  swallowing 
parts  of,  275 ;  development  of  f unenu 
rites  into  worship  of  deities,  rSeumS^ 
276-9,  417 ;  wishes  of,  kept  sacred, 
296;  care  displayed  by  peasants 
for,  297;  belief  in  their  conscious- 
ness, and  power  of  relics,  800-2,  418, 
779;  stones  placed  in  mouths  of, 
811 ;  animal-worship  aided  by  animals 
frequenting  locality  of,  328-81,  796 1 
thought  to  return  to  fatherland,  400 ; 
fear  of,  originates  religious  control, 
426  ;  living  infants  buried  with,  784 ; 
suicide  to  accompany,  766;  care  for 
comfort  of,  778;  l!.squimaux  ideaa 
concerning,  807. 

Dead,  worship  of  {see  Ancestor-worship). 

Death,  illogicalities  concerning,  104; 
life  distinguished  from,  151 ;  thought 
to  be  long  suspended  animation,  152, 
166,  778;  and  to  originate  super- 
naturally,  230-2,  416,  781 ;  dwellings 
deserted  after,  250 ;  cheerfully  expectM 
by  the  uncivilized,  766. 

Decoration,  love  of,  in  the  uncivilized,  64. 

Deflniteness,  trait  of  social  evolution, 
584;  and  evolving  domestic  relations, 
641,  670. 
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Deity,  The,  rS^itmS  of  development  of 

Dog,  ehi| 

funeral  ritei  into  worship  of,  27*^-0, 

cality  1 

417;    *'god"  applied  bj  the  unciril- 

nioMoa 

ized  to  mcomprchensible  objects,  Wn, 

Ancasto 

411 ;  dovelopment  of  the  idea  of,  387, 

633  i    1 

411,  420,  772;  kin^  or  ruler  regarded 

causes 

as,   38S-&1,   4L1,   421  ;    A\m   men  of 

tn»ted 

BupeHor  power,  301-8,  411,  420,  421, 

329,34 

804;  and  ootiqii<sring  races,  3DB-401, 

Drainau*, 

411  \    dtsTelopmcnt  of     Grectao    and 

Dre-asta,  > 

Jijimi  ptuitheous.  401-4,  804  ;  Hebraic 

primiti 

conception  of,  40i-9,  817  j  xmiversnlity 

413,  4d 

of  anthropomorpliLBm,  409^11,  420; 

772,  71 

beliefs  conform  to  law  of   evolution, 

and  ret 

421 ;    Mai  MiiJler  on  primitive  con- 

tions   \ 

cepiiona  of,  821.  828, 

in,  77« 

Delirium,    primitivo    interpret atioa   of, 

226,  232. 

Earth,  < 

De«ei-tion  of  aged  br  the   uncivilized, 

confij^a 

734. 

fertihti 

Development,     a     eorial     and     or^nic 

concen 

trait,   437,   4oO ;  iimilarity    of   aoeial 

Earth  qua 

and    or^nio,    467-72 1     eammarr  of 

by.  U 

social,  58L 

317,  77 

Dew,  primitive  interpretation  of,  lOl. 

Echo,  pri 

Dige»tivo  organs,  sijte  in  primitive  man, 

413. 

46,51,     (^Walw  Physiolof^,) 

Eclipse, 

Dionyittfl,  identified  with  OsiriR,  27^^ 

irT 

Diseaae,    belief   in   eupernRtural    origin. 

Ecstasy, 

22^^30,  232,  238-iO,    248,    270,    277. 

149. 

^^^^^^H 

416.  icJi,  784.  803, 816 ;  names  changed  | 

Educatioi 

to  alleviate,  242 ;    primitive  beU«f  in 

mont    ( 

§oreerer*s  power  over,  243,  416  ;  viea- 

and  en 

rioua     aotiuns    occasioned    by.    476; 

Englam 

attributed  to  absence  of  soul,  777. 

a  nom 

Distributing  system,  development  of  the 

functiot 

iocial    and    individual,    482,    494-8  ; 

risen,   \ 

^^■f 

and  similarily  between,  483-5  j  naeca- 

760. 

•ary  to  sustaining  and  regulating  ays- 

Efligit^  ot 

^^^^^^^^^H ' 

terns,  493;   increased  communicatjmi  , 

Vi'lopnV 

characterizing      evolution,     498-500^ 

418  i  ai 

505  J     also    heterogeneity,    601,    C05  | 

ised.aO 

analogies  bet u          '      >>cial  and  indi- 

habited 

vidual,  from                     ,1,  6U2-4,  506  ; 

food  by 

summary  of  i>u  ..».,  ,.  >-. 

Eggs,   pri 

Divination,  be  Lief  in  iuporhuman  origin, 

from,  I 

236. 

Ego-altrui 

Division   of   labour,  so<*ift],  a  iiociologic 

42&. 

study.  429  ;  trait  of  social  and  organic 

EgypHaiM 

bodies,  43U-41,  450,  464-72  j  in  eecte- 

stiitus^ ! 

aiastieal  structures,  464 ;  soeial  evolu- 

814.    ^ 

tion  marked  by  female,  717-22. 

Elobim,  n 

Divorce,  primitive  facility  of,  602^,  632 ; 

Embalinii 

influences  affecting,  669  ;    division  of 

163,  m 

property  on,  6U1  \  probable  future  of. 

Enibrrola 

753* 

47a^ 
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development,  467-72;  and  early  de- 
Telopment  of  all  animals,  479  ;  physio- 
logical units  as  affecting  fertility,  561 ; 
social  and  individual  analogies,  577; 
cost  of  reproduction,  692  ;  and  species- 
maintenance,  594-8. 

Emotions,  evolution  of,  53-5 ;  control 
shovm  by  primitive  man,  55-9. 

Endogamy,  defined,  611 ;  coexisting  with 
exogamy,  618, 620,  628 ;  cause  favour- 
ing, 627-9 ;  higher  domestic  relations 
characterized  by,  629. 

Endurance  of  uncivilized  and  civilized, 

47,  52. 
Energy,  effect  of  climate  on,  23,  425. 
England,  former  independence  of  county 
governments  in,  491;  evolution  of 
roads,  et-o.,  496;  also  markets  and 
fairs,  500;  prime  minister  develop- 
ment of  justiciar,  518 ;  industrial  re- 
strictions, 532;  industrialism  favour- 
able to  freedom,  555;  admixture  of 
Aryans  in,  561  ;  redevelopment  of 
militancy,  568-75;  fraternal  poly- 
andry, 644;  status  of  children,  742, 
743 ;  weight  of  parental  authority, 
742. 

Sntozoa,  reproduction  in,  594. 

Epilepsy,  primitive  interpretation,  224, 
232,  416. 

Epithelium,  shows  relation  of  aggregate 
to  lives  of  components,  442. 

Etymology,  specimens  of  false,  834-6. 

Europeans  deified  by  the  uncivilized, 
896,  398 ;  in  India  and  China,  811. 

Evolution,  the  three  kinds,  3;  super- 
organic  defined,  4 ;  and  illustrated  by 
insects,  4-6 ;  and  birds  and  mammals, 
6 ;  does  not  imply  tendency  in  every- 
thing to  become  higher,  93;  charac- 
terized by  retrogression,  93-6 ;  pheno- 
mena cannot  be  arranged  in  serial  order, 
223 ;  primitive  theory  of  things  con- 
forms to  law  of,  421-3 ;  generalizations 
from  social  classifications,  543,  562; 
rigidity  following  social  and  indivi- 
dual, 576-8 ;  social  development  sup- 
ports law  of,  584 ;  lessened  cost  of 
species-maintenance  characterizing, 
597;  prolonged  infancy  in  higher 
races,  600 ;  domestic  relations  conform 
to  law  of,  641 ;  ako  developing  socie- 
ties, 699 ;  and  families,  745-8 ;  extinc- 
tion of  lower  forms  not  involved  by,  751. 

Evolution,  social,  factors  of,  9-15,  425  ; 
effect  on  climate,  10;  also  flora  and 


fauna,  10 1  reciprocal  influence  of 
society  and  units,  11,  14 ;  of  neigh- 
bouring societies,  11, 14;  and  of  artificial 
products,  12-14 ;  effect  of  local  condi- 
tions fi^reater  in  earlier  stages,  35  ;  why 
has  it  made  such  little  progress  ?  36  ; 
the  inadequate  knowledge  of  the  past, 
87-9 ;  species  maintenance,  597  ;  pro- 
longed infancy,  600;  not  necessarily 
marked  by  higher  domestic  relations, 
607-10. 

Excitability  of  primitive  man,  55-9,  425. 

Exogamy,  defined,  611 ;  prevalence,  614 ; 
co-existing  with  endogamy,  618,  620, 
628  ;  war  a  cause  of,  619-22  ;  causes 
favourable  to,  627-9 ;  associated  with 
lowest  political  and  domestic  life,  629. 

Exorcism,  believed  by  uncivilized  and 
civilized,  237-10,  248,  416. 

Explanations,  ready  acceptance  of  proxi* 
mate,  103. 

Factobs  of  social  evolution,  9-15,  425. 

Fainting,  primitive  interpretation  of, 
143,  147,  414. 

Fairs,  development  of,  499. 

Family,  the,  ideal,  599 ;  primitively 
almost  unknown,  602;  Maine  on 
earliest  state  of,  681-92,  711 ;  patri- 
archal type  of,  692-701,  711 ;  disinte- 
gration of,  shown  by  social  evolution, 
701-5, 712  ;  is  there  a  limit  to  present 
disintegration  ?  705-7 ;  the  rSgime  ill- 
adapted  to  the  State.  707-9,  712 ;  law 
of  evolution  supported  by  development 
of,  745-8 ;  and  the  state,  the  ethics 
contrasted,  758. 

Fasting,  developments  of,  261-3, 277, 417. 

Females  {see  Women). 

Fertility,  social  effects,  27-31,  425 ;  ef- 
fect on  stature,  41 ;  and  of  varied 
physiological  units,  561. 

Fetich-worship,  development  of,  309-12, 
820,  418,  787-9  ;  the  contained  spirit 
worshipped,  312-4,  821, 418,  789 ;  pre- 
ceded by  ghost-theory,  315-18. 

Fiji,  pantheon  of,  and  of  Greece,  401-4^ 
804;  apotheosis  in,  804. 

Fire,  the  dead  thought  to  require,  158, 
166,  177 ;  in  temples  a  development  of 
grave-fire,  273,  277 ;  used  for  signal- 
ling, 522. 

Fish,  species-maintenance  in,  596,  597 1 
thought  to  cause  eclipses,  770. 

Fiske,  J.,  on  prolongation  of  infancy, 
600. 
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Hadbs,  nftture  of,  829. 

Hair,  catting  off,  a  funeral  rite,  164; 
alsoTeligious,  267, 277, 279  ;  supposed 
power  in,  243. 

Haoma,  identical  with  soma,  850. 

Hardiness  of  ciTilized  and  unciyilized, 
48,  52,  425. 

Hearing  of  the  uncivilized,  76-7. 

Heart,  the,  the  other-self,  174 ;  vascu- 
lar Bjstem  analogous  to  social  distri- 
buting system,  496-8;  evolution  in 
WMlluMca,  513;  affected  bj  nervous 
systems,  528. 

Heat,  social  effects,  18,  425;  the  dead 
supplied  with,  158,  166,  171. 

Heaven,  territory  of  conquering  race, 
209 ;  in  the  sky*  209-13.  (See  aUo 
World,  the  other.) 

Hebrews,  the,  belief  in  dreams,  138 ; 
and  supernatural  beings,  173,  246 ; 
after  life,  190,  192,  194  ;  cave-burials, 
205,  256 ;  exorcism,  239 ;  fasting  a 
funeral  rite,  262  ;  self -bleeding,  267  ; 
religious  offerings,  272 ;  name  of  deity 
avoided,  274  ;  ancestor- worship,  292 ; 
"god"  and  "ghost"  synonymous, 
298;  interpretation  of  "forbidden 
fruit,"  351,  815;  conception  of  deity, 
404-9,  817 ;  integration  affected  by 
war,  511  ;  Semitic  varieties,  560  ;  poly- 
gyny, 652  ;  plurality  of  wives,  656, 
♦io7 ;  "  raise  up  seed  to  his "  dead 
brother,  661 ;  status  of  children.  740 ; 
stones  thought  to  be  ghost-inhabited, 
791  ;  animal-naming,  791-3 ;  "  the 
spirit  of  the  Lord,"  816. 

Height  of  civilized  and  primitive  man, 
40-2, 49,  51,  425. 

Meimsieringla,  The,  Tylor  and  Dascnt  on, 
393. 

Heterogeneity,  in  evolution  of  primitive 
ideas,  421-3  ;  in  social  and  organic 
growth,  459-61. 

History  not  divisible  from  legend,  821, 
829. 

Hobbes,  T.,  on  the  State,  579,  580. 

Home-sickness  of  the  uncivilized,  201. 

Huxley,  Prof.  T.  H.,  antiquity  of  negro 
race,  16 ;  on  sponge,  442. 

Hybrids,  worship  of,  341-3,  346. 

Hypotheses,  value,  121 ;  diverting  effect, 
766. 

Hysteria,  primitive  interpretation  of, 
225,  232,  847,  416. 

Idols,  oauso  of  war,  266,  648 ;  develop- 


ment of  worship,  802,  803,  820,  418; 
aided  by  belief  in  effigies  containing  a 
ghost,  304-9,  821,  418. 

Imagination  of  primitive  man,  87,  824, 
829. 

Imitativencss  and  originality,  80-2. 

Improvidence  of  uncivilized,  59-61,  71, 
72,  425. 

Impulsiveness  in  primitive  man,  55-9, 
66,72,425. 

Independence,  of  uncivilized,  61-3,  425, 
683 ;  and  industrialism,  552-7. 

India,  effect  of  animals  in,  82 ;  develop- 
ment  of  topes,  255 ;  apotheosis  in,  283, 
785;  fetich-worship,  317;  Prince  of 
Wales  in,  390 ;  belief  in  Bhatas,  783 ; 
new  cults,  787. 

Indolence  of  uncivilized,  59,  63. 

Industrialism,  and  militancy,  544,  662, 
586-8;  voluntary  co-operation  of,  552- 
7,  657,  749  ;  causes  o^uring,  557-9  ; 
probable  future  social  type,  563 ;  effect 
of  developing,  677;  summary,  688; 
H.  Marion*s  criticism,  586-8;  and 
monogamy,  674-80,  710 ;  and  status 
of  women,  722-8,  731,  748-51,  755-8 1 
and  children,  737-9,  741-8,  744. 

Industry,  of  uncivilized,  59 ;  inheritance 
of  trades,  468 ;  rapid  development, 
471 ;  dependent  on  natural  conditions, 
489,  491  ;  primitive  restrictions,  630, 
550;  social  evolution  favourable  to, 
532. 

Infancy  prolonged  in  higher  races,  600. 

Infanticide,  of  uncivilized,  67,  599,  696, 
734,735,738,  740,  786;  McLennan  on 
female,  611,  616,  618 ;  not  a  cause  of 
polyandry,  644. 

Ingenuity  of  primitive  man,  87. 

Inquisitiveness  absent  in  primitive  man, 
86,90. 

Insanity,  primitive  interpretation  of,  227, 
232,  248,  347,  416. 

Insects,  super-organio  •volution  not 
shown  by,  4-6 ;  social  effects  of,  32  j 
metamorphoses  of.  Ill,  564 ;  mimicry, 
112;  responsive  to  adjacent  life,  124; 
transformed  men,  828,  345 ;  nervous 
system,  515  ;  reproduction,  596. 

Inspiration,  believed  by  uncivilized  and 
civilized,  234-6,  248,*416,  786 ;  intoxi- 
cation attributed  to,  847, 359, 419, 800. 

Integration,  of  primitive  ideas,  421-3 ) 
of  growth,  461-7  ;  of  social  evolution, 
684;  monogamy  favouni  domeetio, 
670. 
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Iiit4>xir«t|Qn,  aiirihui«d  U>  itifpintion, 

»|7.  8513,  419,  800. 
InTcntion  fth»^nt.  in  prttnitiTo  mtm,  87* 
Imniiijift,  the,  roligioii     '  *'      '^V 

602. 

jATJkWt     induttrkl      rrfltriction*^     6S0 ; 

0t4iiui  of    w(iTttcii|  73U ;    and  puiNftUta 

ftitd  childtt^M,  740. 
Jtiiiice^  in  priimlivo  mtiti^  72,  690. 

Ktxo^  the,  regarded  us  dclYj,  B8B>91, 
411,  421 J  infi'rior  to  chief,  614; 
BDr*»niriu^it4il  erolution  from*  517-21 ; 
identity  of  poUiieal  und  ewlciiinticij 
hcftd,  51^;  married  t-o  near  rt-lfttionF, 
<i(»6j  atiif<»»iyii  tlirough  ffmnlr*,  GGO, 

KinHliip  through  female*,  612,  GHO,  691 ; 
effect  of  exogamy,  629;  and  prpnii>* 
ouity,  635-7  i  imcon>ciouBnes»  of  tnalo 
kittfthtp  not  implied  bj.  637,  792  • 
Tancd  pluuea,  707,  711 1  cauM  of 
female  chiefttiinahip,  715. 

Kinship  through  winli's,  re«>dt  of  poly- 
gyny, 658,  6t>0 ;  Mainn  on,  6^6,  7lU  t 
pnt«toral  life  favouroble  to,  Ijya,  OVS, 
711  ;  varied  phn*e^,  7u7,  7!  I  ;  tvcog* 
nit  ion  of  niotherlioiHl  not  excluded  by^ 
793. 

LABorfi,  division  of  (^9  Division  of 
labour). 

Lumps  (*?«  Fire), 

Laugunge,  of  iii»ect«,  6 ;  n  Bocinl  fnt<tor« 
13  ;  belief  in  dreanie  aided  by,  131-  \ 
interpretation  of  ewoon  in  modem,  IW, 
146,  I'lS,  150;  ghosts,  white  men, 
European«,ete,,  BTiionymonft  among  im- 
eivili^ed,  17 1,  240  ;  aoul^  shadow, ghoiit» 
ete.,  synonymous,  176  ;  gires  elue  to 
b<»lief  in  two  arter-worldn,  208 ;  **  na- 
tuml  **  primitively  unknown,  215,  222  j 
tribes  V    '  ids  god,  angel,  devU, 

880;  131  H  of  SftiiAkfit,  288, 

&1!6,  8l';  ,  .  ,  ^u;  theory  of  tin  eestor- 
wonship  suj»i.K>rled  by,  298 ;  chIoiit, 
perfume,  breath,  npirit,  elc.,  pynony- 
moDs,  Sll  i  primitive  indeflnitenosa, 
821-3^  »ti2  J  development  of  proper 
names,  333-5 ;  error*  fhiin  using 
animal  names,  335-7^  419 ;  liybrid* 
worship  allied  by.  341-6 ;  and  phint- 
wofihip,  833,  Son,  419 ;  nbstnMnion 
ab?ent    in    primilivc,   354,   S'lO ;    ftitU 


belief  m  animal*  imd  planl^^sneMry, 
856-7,  St69.  419  s  and  i»t.ure-*opihip 
JMj(V4.  3^,  419;  Ttrfcf«nce  of  birti 
names  to  incidenta  of  moment, 
875,  41 9 1  aid*  mo untain-worihi 
3SI*  41i)  ;  imd  ten  -    •-<   -    367» 

419  i  and  dawn*w  s-71,  384, 
419;  and  st«r-w  ^i  _  i-«,  41^^ 
and  moon -worship,  ii7*,  3*^,  fl^j 
and  suR-worship,  377-S4,  419;  prtmt- 
tits  ajiplieations  of  "god,"  386,  411, 

420  J  and  **men,**  39f> ;  iut4*rpret»tjet>i 
of  Elohim,  Aden  *  ,  40^;  S 
ioeiitlo|4ie  atudy,  i  '  on  dis» 
eretti  social  aggrc„-  „  -,7;  iitreei 
nuniea,  460  ;  indelitulene&s  of  Ftjtan, 
804;  **  fruit"  and  *U'»fing.**  $15} 
Max  Mullor  on  influenee  of,  820; 
bsyehok^gic  aid  to.  820,  828;  Max 
Aluller  on  persomdi^atioji  of  ab^trarl 
nouns,  82r>-0  }  cam,  830  ;  yerlwd 
t^T,..f  ,...,. fi.ns^  831-3;  deriv-''  -  -^ 
b«                     ,  navvy,  burke, 

Si'  V  Miillcr  on  fiU| 

origin  oi>  ^^7. 
Lapps,  the.  Tnorfll  nntUTc  of,  732, 
Law,  inti>i  velopmeut  neccasaif 

to  fonn  of,  74. 

Legend,  )  '  '     lory,  821, 

829;  c: 

ifd,  573. 
r  temper>ttuf«  on,  17-20 1 
implitfU  bv  motion,  125-7,  7i58  j    not 
mi)(tiiken  W  primitive  man,  127-31 ; 
di-  '  ^  from  death,  151 ;  iueon* 

er  9    in   future,    181  ;    tb 

dtnui,  iij']-vi*iing  in  dreams  si4ggeat 
futtire,  1H2  J  belief  in  similarity  of 
present  and  after,  183,  1»4,  189-91, 
196,  415,  St»3,  805 ;  weflpons.  dotbea, 
etc..  supplied  for  the  after,  1&4-6, 415  j 
also  compauioRS,  186-9  ;  closeness  of 
oomm union  between  present  and  after^ 
101,  197,  415,  813  i  and  thi  i 
aspect,  192-4,  196;  .> 
changed  by  advancing  iij. 
11*4-7;  both  passed  in  «imo  ioi 
198,  415  ;  mountains  or  cave*  lo  _ 
of  futur«»,  200,  213,  415;  relati< 
between  aggregate  anri  eompournt  life, 
441-3;  aluo  dissimilant} 
4^13-5,    450;     eifoeis     of    i 

^1    ■ 
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of  tpeoiet-maiiiteBanee  on,  684-7; 
abridged  bj  polygyny,  664. 

Liyer,  the,  efofiition  of,  466-72. 

Lotus-wonhip,  origin,  799. 

liore,  absent  in  unciyilixed,  668. 

Loyalty,  extreme  form,  612;  to  chief 
and  king,  614;  instances,  661. 

Lubbock,  Sir  J.,  on  ants,  6 ;  on  dreams 
fuggesting  an  after-life,  182;  com- 
munal marriage  and  promiscuity, 
632-6. 

Lyall,  Sir  A.  0.,  apotheosis  in  India,  288, 
786,  787;  religion  of  Kanjars,  784; 
genesis  of  Indian  cults,  787;  Aryan 
ancestor-worship,  812. 

MoLBVNAir,  J.  F.,  PrimiHve  Marriage^ 
611-30,  642-9;  on  polyandry,  64ft-9. 

Magician,  operations  of,  240-6^ 

Kaine,  Sir  M.  S.,  earli^t  social  statet, 
681-92;  the  ancient  and  modem  social 
unit,  702, 712 ;  status  of  women,  72& 

Mammalia^  species-maintenance  in,  696, 
697. 

Han,  antiquity  of,  16;  animal  trans- 
formation, 322-  6,  419 ;  primiiiTe  limi- 
tations to  word,  399.  PrimitiTe  («m 
Primitive  man). 

Harion,  H.,  criticism  by,  686-8. 

Markets,  deyelopment  of,  499. 

Marriage,  a  sociologio  study,  427  ;  primi- 
tiyely  indefinite  and  transitory,  602-4, 
606,  631,  643 ;  between  near  relations, 
606 ;  effect  of  warfare  on,  621 ;  form 
of  capture  in,  622-7;  affectation  of 
unciTilised  brides,  623;  custom  of 
purchase,  626 ;  "  communsl,"  632  ; 
disadyantage  of  unstable  forms,  637-9; 
causes  affecting  irregularity,  639; 
industrialism  fayourable  to,  721 ;  and 
status  of  women,  716-17, 738 ;  parental 
authority  in  England,  742;  law  of 
eyolution  supported  by,  746 ;  probable 
future,  763. 

Medicine-men,  primitiyely  exorcists,  238 ; 
cannibalism  of,  266;  deified  by  un- 
ciyilised,  892-6,  411,  420;  aided  by 
superior  power,  781. 

Metamorphoses,  primitiye  ideas,  110-4, 
120;  yaried  kinds  of  organic,  664; 
similarity  of  social  and  indiyidual,  666, 
675. 

Metaphor,  yagueness  of,  336-7, 346,  370, 
420. 

Metempsychoais,  belief  io,  322-6,  346, 

1:  419. 
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Meteorology,  social  effects  of  dimate, 
10;  and  temperature,  17-20^  426 1 
and  dry  and  humid  dimatea,  20-8, 
426  ;  and  light,  climate,  fuel,  34^  426 ; 
effect  of  climate  on  stature^  41; 
primitiye  interpretation,  106-8,  119, 
413 ;  rain-makera,  weather-doctora, 
212,  247,  892-6,  397,  420,  808;  phe^ 
nomena  attributed  to  ghosts,  217, 
219,  416;  interpretation  of  storms, 
768,  772 1  and  thunder  and  lightmng, 
769. 

Migration,  beliefs  occasioned  by,  201 1  a 
form  of  social  growth,  468 ;  frequent 
occurrence,  66^7 ;  Quioh^  legend  of 
search  for  the  sun,  806. 

Militancy,  deyelopa  aooial  zegulatiiiff 
aystem,  608-13 ;  centraliiation  needf  u 
to,  629 ;  and  induatrialism,  644^  662, 
686-8;  compulsoi^  co-operatioii  of, 
646-62,  662,  667,  740 ;  causes  obscur- 
ing, 667-9;  Engliah  re-deyelopmeiitk 
668-76 ;  summary,  688 ;  Mazion'a 
critioism,  686-8 ;  &yourable  to  poly- 
gyny, 674-80,  710 ;  measure  of,  676, 
727  ;  status  of  women,  722-8,  781, 
787,  748-61,  766-8 1  and  children, 
737-9,  741-3,  744. 

Mimicry  of  insects,  112. 

Mind  («M  Psychology). 

Minerals,  social  effects,  34,  426. 

Miracles,  primitiye  belief  in,  246,  248. 

Mirage,  primitiye  interpretation,  106, 
766. 

MoUntea,  yaried  sisea  of  indiridu^l,  462; 
yascular  system,  497;  distributing 
system,  613 ;  co-operation  to  extenud 
actions,  622 ;  metamorphosea,  664. 

Monogamy,  disapproved  by  sayagea,  606  % 
McLennan  on  origin,  618;  deyelop- 
ment  from  polyandry,  649 ;  o-existing 
with  polygyny,  662-6 ;  expresses 
singleness  ofmairiage,  667 ;  antiquity, 
667 ;  social  eyolution  foyoiurable,  669  ; 
fayourable  social  effects,  669,  670-2 ; 
is  it  the  natural  relation?  672; 
characterizes  industrialism,  674-80, 
710,  731 ;  ultimate  sexual  rdi^on, 
762-6. 

Monogyny  does  not  express  singleness  of 
marriage,  667. 

Moon,  primitiye  ideas,  106 ;  worship, 
373-6,  384,  419;  Max  JkiaUer  on 
derivation  of,  836. 

Mortality  correlated  to  reproduciioa, 
691. 
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KoHon,  liT«  tinpli<»d  hj^  tiS* 

Mountiun*,  abode  of  th<^  dead,  tOO,  214, 
415  ;  lud  beUof  thftt  other  world  it  in 
•kf,  209-18,  214;  thouirht  to  support 
hwivcn,  210,  415  {  woriliip  of,  3G4-7, 
8&4.  Al%  fi05. 

ICouraini;  {9^  FancrmI*). 

Ifiiir  r*r  .  on  Bomii'Wor»hip,  348,  S50, 

V  "roL    P.    Mai:,   on    Osina    and 

L^,  274;  th9  dAim>mjth^  S69  I 
pritniLire  ooai»^ption»  of  deity,  821, 
82S }  pervoimlixiktioii  of  abatnurt 
noum,  625-^;  dym  to  beam,  B26 ; 
passago  from  the  £ip*V*d^^  831  ; 
derirtLlion  of  mooii|  835 ;  and  rik, 
R30. 

Hummiei,  notioni  conecrnmff,  300,  419  j 
idol«wortbip  a  derc^lopmout  of  wor- 
ship of,  aOS,  320,  418. 

HuUlatioo,  funeral  and  religioui  rite, 
105,  267,417,801. 

MjtbologiffU,  natiire-wonbip  interpreted 
bj,  362-4 1  and  ran-woraliip.  375-81 ; 
And  roliidom,  681 ;  thfM}r7  of,  818-29  ; 
tingwtic  method,  830-7. 

Myaeomyeeietf  showi  ag^p^gate  life  from 
union  of  indiridualB,  441 1  diBtributing 
ejrtiem  in,  494^ 

KABtrcHAPKBZZAB,  inscription  of,  301. 

Iifails,  the,  power  in,  243. 

Kamei,  pcrtonalixed  by  rnirmlixed,  242  ; 
iatriiiiio  power,  345,  273,  27S;  com- 
rounitj  arising  from,  276  j  derelop- 
mont  ot  proper-,  333-5  ;  animal-, 835-7, 
34d,  419,  791-6  j  aid  hjbrid-worahip, 
341*4 1  prrniitire  langnage  without 
^'name,"  354;  aid  belief  in  plimt- 
ance»trj,  356-7,  359,  419}  refejrenee 
of  birth-  to  iiicidcnte  of  moment,  304, 
375,  il9, 794  ;  mountAin-worihtp  aided 
bf  misinterpretation  of,  367^  384,  419 ; 
those  doriTed  from  the  Bun,  380,  420  j 
tea- worship  aided  hj  misinterpreta- 
tion of,  3G8,  384,  419;  of  tlreets, 
469)  a  tribal-name  founded,  793; 
ium&met  eubntituted  bj  oninud',  7*.l4  ; 
of  consti^Ilalioiia,  808, 

l^atural,  a  word  pnuiitirel/  unknown, 
215,  222. 

liature-worabip,  aided  hy  linguistte  per- 
aon&hxatioQ,  360-4,  ^M,  419;  de- 
Teloping  from  ancestor- wonliip,  389. 

KaTvy,  dert ration,  833. 

KcgT^i0•»  resuBfiUtion  ai  white'roen, 
I7n 


I  Kerret ,  acwtal  vudopai  at,  BSS-Q,  SSL  \ 

'       {See  al^o  Pfljchologj.) 
Now^papere,  erolntion  of,  523. 
Nicaz&guani,  the,  Anoeaior* worship,  287 

Oatbb,   admiiUBtered  near  gnvca, 

278. 
Odin,    power,    393;    Tarkd 

830, 
Officialism^  Knglitb  deTeloproent^  570-4 
Opium^eaten,  religions  character,  347, 
Oliginalitj,    antagonistic    to    imitation, 

Osiris,  identified  with  Dton^roa,  274. 
Owls,   transformed    mei^    928-31,  S45, 
419,  796,  798^ 

PAnr^  nnciTQized  indilferetit  to,  49-514 
52,  425. 

Faraettee,  relrograidon  shown  bj«  9C 

Parent*,  oott  of  speeie»*mainteiuuioo  t«v 
594-^000,  746^  wdikre  faithetsd  I7 
children,  W&. 

P atria  pot**ias^  decline  of,  704. 

Patriarchal  group,  the,  685-701,  TIL 

Perception  of  uncivilised,  75-7,  79,  43Sb 

Perseverance  of  unciTiliied,  59, 

Personalization  of  abslnict  nouns,  S25-9» 

PhiJologj  («tftf  Language). 

PhiJoprogenititeneflB  of  unciiriltxed,  €,7. 

Pbjffiologj,  TicttriouB  aetiou  of  f  unetions^ 
475;  erolution  of  alimentary  oansl, 
438,  487,  489-92;  eauB4*fl  iuTMttn| 
digestion,  603 ;  eo-ordini»tion  rei^iu- 
site  for  alimentAtion,  527  ;  fiuted 
uniti  as  affecting  fertihtj,  561. 

Pilgrimage«|  deTeJopment  of,  275,  278| 
417. 

Plftofs  (tee  Flora). 

Plant -worship,  toiic  effects  aid,  848-50, 
859,  419;  abo  belief  in  arboraal 
deeoent,  351-4,359,  419  ;  plant-names 
faTOurable  to  belief  in  plant-aneestryp 
855-7, 359,  419  ;  belief  m  plant-spiritf 
aids,  357-9,  419 ;  lotus-  and 
worship.  348-50,  790,  826. 

Pkto,  on  the  state,  578,  580. 

Polyandrj,  among  lowest  rft»:'ei. 
MrLeonan  on,  612 ;  and  wiie-sU 
617 ;  co-eii sting  with  polygyny,  f^lj 
642  ;  raried  forms  of,  ti43  j  det- elop- 
mcnt,  644  ;  effects,  645,  651 ;  fmtemal, 
646;  status  of  adnlU  and  childrent 
646-8  i  not  implied  by  marriage  with 
deecaaed  brother^i  widow,  648-50 1 
decay,  65L 
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Polygamy  (see  Polygyny). 
Polygyny,  associated  with  wife-stealing, 
616 ;  co-existing  with  polyandry,  618, 
642;    prevalenoe  and  restrictions  on, 
652-6 ;  causes  fostering,  655-8 ;  higher 
than  promiscni^  and  polyandry,  658, 
666;    social     effects,     659-64,     666; 
mod^ed    fornix,    664;    faToured    hy 
xnilitanoy,  669;  also  characterized  hy, 
674-80,  710,  781. 
Portraits,    powers    attributed    to,   242; 
feelings    occasioned    by,     805,    418; 
waking-Tision  caused  by,  776. 
Possession,  feeling  of,  53,  60. 
Post^  deriyation,  835. 
Poverty,  restricts  polygyny,  653. 
Praise,  funeral  and  religious  rite,  268-70, 

277,  417. 
Prayers,  deyelopment,  270-2,  277,  417. 
Prerision,  absent  in  primitiye  man,  78. 
Primitiye  ideas,  ascertained  with   difS- 

oulty,  98-8. 
Primitiye  man,  fragmentary  eyidence  of, 
87-9  ;  size  and  height,  40-2,  51,  425  ; 
and  structure,  42-5, 51 ;  amount  of  food, 
45-7, 51 1  strength  and  endurance,  47, 
52,  425;  indil^rent  to  pain,  49-51, 
52, 425  ;  early  maturity,  51 ;  summary 
of  physical  character,  51,  425 ;  emo- 
tional eyolution,  53-5 ;  feelinff  of 
possession,  63 ;  impulsiveness  and  ex- 
citability, 55-9,  72,  425  ;  industry  and 
perseverance,  59;  improvidence,  59- 
61,  71,  72,  425 ;  independence,  61-3, 
425;  vanity,  64,  72,  825;  parental 
feelings,  66 ;  cruelty,  67-9 ;  coneerva- 
tism,  70 ;  intellectual  evolution,  73-5, 
88-91 ;  abstraction  and  generalization 
absent  in,  74,  79,  83,  85,  89,  821, 
825-9;  unreflective,  77-80;  percep- 
tion, 75-7;  lack  of  surprise,  85,  90, 
823,  829 ;  and  curiosity,  86,  90,  823, 
829  ;  and  ingenuity,  87 ;  and  imagina- 
tion, 87,  824,  829 ;  ideas,  93-8 ;  con- 
ceptions of  duality  favoured ; — by  me- 
teorology and  astronomy,  105-8, 119  ; 
— foBsUs,  108-10,  120;— birds,  111;— 
insects,  112 ;— shadows,  114-6,  117, 
120 ;— reflections,  116-8, 120  r-«choes, 
118-20 ;  mind  an  abstraction  to,  132  ; 
belief  concerning  the  dead,  169  ;  sum- 
mary showing  inaptitude  for  advance, 
425;  uncritical  and  unsceptical,  766. 
{See  also  Life.) 
Primitive  Marriage,  by  J.  F.  McLennan, 
611-30,  642-9. 


Promiscuity,    prevalence,    6A1  ] 

qualifying,  632-5 ;  kinship  through 
^males,  a  result,  635-7 ;  socially  dis- 
advantageous, 637-9 ;  causes  diminish- 
ing, 639 ;  the  definiteness  of  advance 
from,  642 ;  effect  of  social  evolution, 
752. 

Property,  ideas  of  uncivilized  concerning, 
633,  688-91. 

Protestantism,  belief  in  inspiration,  235 ; 
exorcism,  239;  ancestor-worship  in, 
295. 

Protozoa^  similarity  of  size  in,  452; 
without  distributing  system,  494} 
duration  of  parental  Hfe,  594. 

Psychology,  nerve  underlies  strength, 
48;  sensation  of  the  uncivihzed  and 
civilized,  49-51,  52,  425;  emotional 
evolution,  53-5  ;  emotions  of  primitive 
man,  55-9, 425  ;  intellectual  evolution, 
73-5,  425  ;  simple  and  complex  facul- 
ties,  77;  mental  analogous  to  bodily 
nutrition,  78 ;  unreflectiveness  of  the 
uncivilized,  79 ;  and  their  mental 
grasp,  82-4,  89 ;  and  lack  of  ideas  of 
natural  causation,  84 ;  early  maturity 
of  primitive  intellect,  88 ;  intellect  of 
children  and  uncivihzed,  88-91 ;  errors 
of  prevailing  education,  96-8,  412 ;  in* 
tellectual  evolution  illustrated  by 
classification,  98-105  ;  inconsistency  of 
primitive  conceptions,  102-5;  law  of 
evolution  conformed  to  by  primitive 
mind,  119-22 ;  mind  primitively  un- 
thinkable, 132 ;  dreams  and  primitive 
conception  of  mind,  140-2 ;  ideas  of 
mental  disease,  227,  232,  416 ;  mentol 
inspiration,  234-6,  416  ;  mental  effects 
of  food,  236;  mental  state  of  the 
savage,  319  ;  primitive  man  ill-adapted 
for  intellectual  progress,  425;  intel- 
lectual development  a  sociologio  study, 
431 ;  seotiency  individual  and  social, 
443-60;  annxdose  nervous  system, 
490,  513,  515 ;  developed  nervous 
system  favourable  to  life,  508 ;  social 
analogies  of  nerves,  516-21 ;  uncritical 
mind  of  savage,  766 ;  similarity  of 
mental  laws,  767;  laws  of  mind  ig- 
nored by  Max  Miiller,  818,  828,  837. 
Pyramids  show  desire  to  protect  the 
dead,  162. 

QuAKEBS,  belief  in  inspiration,  236. 

Bailwats,  analogous  to  vascular  sjslcm, 
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4d7,  52Sj   toeiftl  fffcoto  of,  674 1  d«> 

mat  ton  of  bookiDg-ofBce,  833. 
Rftixi  (*ee  KTeieoroloej). 
deed9»  2ulii   kg«oa  of   descent   from* 

$62, 
Boflection  altf^tit  in  pnmiiiTe  nuui,  77- 

BO. 
Rol1tH?iiotia»    primitirf    oonceptioni    ^, 

^  m,  the*  doTclopment  of 

MVMl„ftl,47&-&2.  4^9-92, 
&ll{-21»  tr  iu   Kxnetj  and 

|he  indn  J-5  j    dBveloped  bj 

oonilict,     50f*-lMj      centniUfAHoti    of 
^Tolution,  513-16  ;  evolution  of  int^r* 
n uncial  appliances,  521-0,  63G ;  throe 
»Tit4*nift  of  tho  aocial  and  indiridiuil, 
fi2»>-3fi  ;    ,..^.......u..-y   co-openLfioa   of 

uiiUtAiitn  '  |j2,  Si}?!  Bunim&ij 

of  the  MM 

T:  i»  (jbw  kindhip). 

J  A  in  power  of,  2M,  245,  801, 

iia,  7S0. 

B«%ioTi,  orijrin  in  belief  in  the  Btiper- 
nntunkl,  '*''  '^'*  :  consemi tiara  of, 
250  I    «ii  funoral    lUid  po- 

ligioua  ti-.,  _  -.  S,  417;  develop* 
fiienl  of  funeral  rit^i  into  worship, 
tl^%  417 1  triUei  without,  2.S0,  281  s 
tiomiaiU  and  actual  beUefs  coutni«ted, 
292;  root  of,  in  ancostor-worohip, 
411,  426  s  and  fear  of  tho  dead,  420  ; 
s  »OoioIogie  study,  42*4 ;  heterogeneity 
of  W5cli»i«*tieni  +■-■  *-  -^^  t'^  •  mill* 
tant  form»  54"-  favonr- 

able,  G55;  hoii  luUtancy 

and  inilustriahsmi  674  \  iiebmic,  and 
polygyny,  657;  mythologitU*  inter- 
prvtation,  6H1 ;  Iraniau,  80S-I1,  816  i 
Turaniun,  818* 

BcpresentatiTenees,  shows  mental  do- 
xelopment,  54  j  emotional  in  primiti?e 
man,  72  ;  and  intellectual,  73»5. 

BeproducLion  correlated  to  mortaUty, 
691. 

BestirrecUoQ,  beliefs  concemiDc,  166-8, 
414. 

Hetfogpeasion  of  eToluti')n,  93-6, 

Big -Veda,  tbe,  on  toma-worahip,  848  j 
two  translations  of  pa»age  from,  S31, 

Rirer,  eoeial  eflect,  26?  the  other  world 
fliiuated  down  one,  206-8,  213,  415; 
two  worlda  acparnted  by,  206-8,  213, 
415  J  eddies  attnbut^  to  ghost 
ageney,  218. 

Boadfl,  analog! ei  of,  496-8^ 


Bohbera,  worship  of,  786. 

Roman  Catholictsm  («w  Catholiriiiny. 

Borne,   status  of   women  in,   7^^  and 

cliildren,  740, 
Boral  Society  and  bamaclca.  111. 
Eua0uu»,  the,  enperatitioiia,  7bO,  801 -S. 

SiCRTFTCB9,    development    of  rel%»i 
257-61, 277,  4!"  '  ^i^J  offi 

and  religiou^^  -7,  417^ 

numbers  uaed  w,,  «.  *, 

Sanskrit,  indefinitenesa  of,  2S8,  826, 
830,  836 ;  solar  synonyma  lind 
n ynm  of,  827, 

Saraml,  interpretation  of»  860, 

Science,  methoda  of,  818. 

Sea,  the,  worsldp  of,  307,  SS4,  419. 

Serpents  {fee  9akk««). 

Seio*,    relotiou     bt'twcen,    •    socio] 
study,    427  j     early    forms    of, 
oToIution  of,  607-10,  686;    probabli 
ftjture,  752-5. 

Shadows,  primitiTO  r<  n4- 

6,117,  m>,  142,    1  ^^ 

with  the  ioul.  176,  i*.,  o^i,  ^J»)j 
cause  of  belief  in  animal'  and  plant- 
souls,  176-8. 

Shamanism,  Bancroft  on,  245;  of  tha 
Accadians,  816. 

Sight,  of  the  unciTilited,  76-7. 

Skin,  effect  of  climate  on  colour,  23. 

Skull,  evidence  of,  concerning  priniittTd 
man,  37  j  stroeture  in  primitire  man^ 
44;  the  Boul  thought  to  reside  in^ 
301. 

Sleep,  similar  to  apopleiiy,  141 1  and 
di^ath,  152.     (^ee  aUo  l>ream».) 

Sleep-walking,  primitive  interpretation 
of,  136,  413- 

Snakes,  deaths  caused  by,  32 ;  trantformed 
men,  325^,  345,  419,  798;  varahip, 
340,  341,  344^  799  ;  snake -aooeatrf  of 
Moquia,  7{>7 1  represented  on  grate 
stones,  798  (  BuMiau  affecUou  for» 
8*52. 

Sneezing,  primitiTd  int«rpretatig(Q«  23Sv 
232,  416,  777. 

Sociability,  of  mi'  '  j      <    05-0,  71,  42S» 

Social  evolution  J. 

Social  6V*j/'   ' 

Sotiety,  na^  influence  of  nnits, 

11,  14;  at  ^     M Hiring  societies,  12, 

14;  an  entity,  435;  similar  to  liring 
body,  436,450;  dassifiwl,  537-44^  502, 
683  ;  niilitAncy  and  indostrialiam,  544| 
compuleory  co-operation  of  mili(aney» 
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645-52,  568,  567,  678 ;  and  Tolantaxy 
of  induBtrialinn,  552-7,  662,  678; 
oatues  obfcuring  militanoj  and  in- 
duftrialitm,  557-9 ;  poBsiUe  future  of, 
663;  migrations,  565;  metamorpho- 
iOB,  565-7 1  rederelopment  of  Euro- 
pean militancy,  668-75 ;  Bummary  of 
growth  and  development,  680-4 ;  law 
of  OTolutbn  supported  by,  584 ;  Ma* 
rion's  criticism,  586-8 ;  effect  of  pro- 
miscuity, 637-9 ;  and  polyandry,  646- 
8 ;  and  polygyny,  659-64,  666,  674- 
80,  710,  781 ;  and  monogamy,  670- 
2,  674-80,  710,  731 ;  analysis  of,  681 ; 
earliest  states,  681-92;  without  go- 
vernment, 687;  patriarchal  and  pas- 
toral types,  692-701, 711 ;  family  type, 
701-5,  712 ;  State  interference,  705-7 ; 
rigime  of  family  ill-adapted  to,  707-9, 
712 ;  extinction  of  lower  forms  not 
implied  by  evolution,  751. 

Society,  the  organic  analogies  from — de- 
yelopment,  487,  438,  450,  451,  465-7, 
471 ;  division  of  labour,  439-41,  460, 
461-3;  relation  of  aggregate  life  to 
components,  441-5,  450;  social  dis- 
creteness and  individual  concrete- 
ness,  445-7,  450,  604-6;  effect  of 
language,  447 ;  sentienoy,  448-60;  in- 
tegration of  evolution,  462-7;  and 
eoherence,  457;  and  heterooeneity, 
459-61,  463-5 ;  dependence  of  parts, 
473-6;  functional  vicariousness,  476- 
7;  development  of  regulating,  sus- 
taining, and  distributmg  systems, 
479-85,  489-92;  dependence  of  sus- 
taining system  on  natural  condi- 
tions, 486-9,  402;  similarity  of  dis- 
tributing systems,  494-8;  and  their 
movements,  498-600, 605 ;  and  hetero- 
geneity of  currents,  601,  605;  compe- 
tition for  nutrition,  502-4,  606;  de- 
velopment of  regulating  systems,  608- 
13,  626-36;  centralization,  513-6; 
increasing  complexity,  516-21,  536; 
intemunoial  appliances  of  evolution, 
621-6,  636 ;  traits  from  union  of  like 
and  unlike  units,  669-62,  568 ;  meta- 
morphoses, 666,  575 ;  rigidity  follow- 
ing evolution,  676-6 ;  the  analogy 
whioh  is  asserted,  580. 

SooiohMy,  data,  3-342 ;  scope  and  aims 
of,  424-82 1  inductions,  436-687. 

SoonrtM  on  the  State,  678. 

Soma,  worship  of,  348-60,  799,  826;  the 
(iMol  knowledge  361 


SomerviUe,  Mn.,  on  Terbal  personaKxa- 
tion,  361. 

Somnambulism,  interpretation  of,  136^ 
413. 

Sons  {$$6  Children). 

Sorcerers,  deified  by  nncivilixed,  891, 
420. 

Sorcery,  fenesis,  240-6,  416,  780;  at- 
tributed to  supernatiural  agency,  246, 
416 ;  induces  belief  in  metempsychosis, 
323. 

Soul,  the,  subBtantiali<r|r,  172-6,  180, 
414;  aUied  nature  ox  soul,  shadow, 
ghost,  etc.,  176,  820;  animal-  and 
plant-souls,  176-8, 419 ;  kinds  dassified, 
178-80;  and  body,  180;  only  pos- 
sessed by  chiefs,  181 ;  separate  nom 
body,  776-7;  wanders,  777;  causes 
disease,  777 ;  Bussian  beliefs,  801. 

Species,  welfare,  591-3  ;  cost  of  main* 
taining,  594-600,  746. 

Spine,  development  of,  468,  472. 

"Spirit  of  the  Lord,"  interpretatioo, 
816. 

Spirits  (m0  G-hosts). 

Spiritualism,  belief  in,  189,  819. 

Sponge,  relation  of  aggregate  lif^  to 
components  shown  by,  441;  inde- 
pendence of  parts,  474 1  ooH>rdinat« 
ing  centres  absent,  621. 

Stars,  primitive  ideas,  106,  807,  808, 
810;  the  coyote  among,  872,  769; 
worship,  371-3,  884, 419,  805,  811. 

State,  the,  industrial  restrictions,  581 1 
extended  administration,  568-75 ;  as« 
sumption  of  parental  responsibility, 
705-7,  712 ;  rSgime^  707-9,  712 ;  pro- 
bable  effect  of  female  legislation,  767; 
and  the  family,  ethics  of,  758. 

Stature  of  civilised  and  primitive  man, 
40-2,  49,  61,  425. 

Stones,  reverenced,  310;  placed  in  mouths 
of  dead,  311 ;  contain  ghosts,  789-91. 

Strength,  of  the  civilised  and  uncivilised, 
47,  52, 425  ;  dependent  principally  on 
nerve,  48|  of  supemataral  agents, 
233. 

Structure  correlated  to  function,  626« 

Suez  Canal,  purohase,  573. 

Suicide  from  funeral  mutilations,  165 1 
to  accompany  the  dead,  766. 

Sumptuary  laws,  stringency,  650. 

Sun,  the,  social  effects,  20 ;  primitive  ideas, 
105,  823 ;  refractions  caused  hj,  218 ; 
worship,  876-84,  419 ;  primitive  in- 
tei:pretation    of    eclipse,    769,   77^; 
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njtiis  luiil  hotnonvnifti  827. 
Supernatural,  qualiflcAtioiui  upplying  to* 

215 ;    tribes   without   idc<^    oi;    iiSO ; 

Applied  to   incomprrthenAibLQ   object«| 

380,  411  I  ori^n.  772, 
Surpr         '        '    -   .  .^ ::.  .-  -  nn,  85,Pa 
Btttt..  t.  of  thd 

mKi _        ._  .  _     :j   :J,481M»2| 

wad  oimknlj,  4>^iA-^  ;  co-ordination 

Ddoats^p   527;    lumroarj  of   •odal, 

&S2, 
fiwiKTO^    nrimttivp    iot«q>reiAtioil»    143« 

146.  U7,  149,  414. 
Sjrmpothjr  of  tho  unoirilijsed,  65-0,  71, 

425. 
Bjoeo^  primittro  iuterpr«tAtioii,  143, 

414, 
Bjnth^t9  fippUod  to  vocisl  pHetioiueiift, 

081,822. 

Tahitt^  (lorn,  a9. 

Tupe-woina,  rt^prodtietioii  of,  HDS. 

Teeth  of  primiLiFo  man,  44,  -Uj  ;  cxtnio- 

tion,  A  funeral  and  rclJgioiifi  nU»,  5^67, 
Tel  eg  mp  ha,   amdogous   to   nerros,   5^5  $ 

SUite  ptirt^haati,  571;  social  effecta,  574, 
Tfltnpldi,  detrlopmont,  250-i,  277,  417, 

781 ;  nad  flret  in,  278,  277. 
Thunder,  primitive  interpretation,  769, 

772. 
T:----  A^^n,.  ,„  T.nfao»u«odb3r»32. 

i5a. 

'i  into  teroploB,  250-4, 

277,  417,  7cSi. 
Topcfl,  of  Imita,  derelopmeDt,  265* 
Tor/i«m  dciined^  573. 
Toiemism,  choice  of  totem,  27*>t    iub- 

•equont  to  animal 'Worship,  844}. 
Tr^do  (see  Industry). 
TraTell^TSf    dii»»imiJ[iLr   rc|>orti   of,   65  i 

yethciij  of,  <>H3* 
Tree  (Mce  Florn), 
Tumoliy  origm,  1G2,  255,  417« 

TJvoivUittxD,  the  («m  Primitiro  man). 
United  Slates,  the,  order  of  aoc^ial  evo* 

lution,  472?  atatiu  of  women,   729; 

and  ohadrca,  743,  759. 

Vaititt  of  the  unciTilited.  64,  72,  825. 
YttACular  system,  »oci&l  analogiea  of  roao* 

motor  nerve,  523  i   and  its  aoiion,  534. 

{See  aUo  Heart.) 
Tentrtloquiim  practised  by  unciriliicd, 


V^rUtlraMa^  mtm  of  iodiTidQil.  452 :  {a* 
onjiattiig     tpectalijuitum,    4^,    472; 

nerront    integration,    617  {     nerrouj 

typteau,  52>*$;  cost  of  spedea^mainto* 

nance,  696,  597, 
Vinci,  thought  sQpematural,  350^  419, 
Tisiont,  oocurrenoe  of,  145 ;    belief  in, 

774 ;  waking-,  of  F.  G.  Fleay,  775*7. 
Volcanoea,  primitifo  interpretation*  T7L 

WAXiwo-TTSioys,  belief  in,  774;  of  F. 
G.  Fleay,  775-7. 

Wftief,  political  integration,  24. 

**  Wolking-itick  "  and  **  walking-leaf  ** 
inject*,  112, 113, 140. 

Wallace,  A.  B.,  on  ineect  mimiciy,  112; 
probable  apotheosis  of,  397* 

Warfare,  sooaI  eifect«,  12.  14,  55S  }  idg 
eauso  of,  266,  548 ;  effeot«  on 
ivgulating  ayil-em,  50^13 ; 
to  E^nimaux,  509  ;  produce*  < 
f^^^iiiie,  667-74  J  caiise  of  eio_ 
619-22  ;  caused  by  food*stealing,  \ 
increoaea  polygyny,  659,  ^t^ ;  female 
aid,  720 ;  a  tnut  of  prehistoric  legends, 
822,  829. 

Wcopone,  persTreranee  in  maVing,  69; 
skdl  of  iinciriliztKl  with,  77  ;  tbo  dead 
supplied  with,  11^,  205,  415. 

Weather  (*e#  Meteorology^)* 

Whirlwinda  attributed  to  ghost  agienioy^ 
21 H,  803. 

WidowR,  sacrifice  of,  186-9,  551,  788 1 
transferred  to  nefir  relations^  64&i 
66L  • 

Wife-stealing,  a  cause  of  kinship  through 
females,  612-14;  Mcl^ennan  on,  614  ; 
a«K>ciated  with  poljgynj,  616;  and 
warfare,  619-22  j  favourable  to  mar- 
riage by  capture,  G22-7. 

Wind,  primitiTo  idea^,  107, 108, 

Wives,  saerifloe  of,  186,  651,  782,  801  s 
practice  of  lending,  604;  transferred 
to  near  relations,  649,  061  %  labour  ob- 
tained from,  656.    {Se€  aUo  Marriage.) 

Wolf  of  E    '  ■  ^   -I 

Worne n ,  i  i  it  shows 

altruistic  ^L^L.,,*v..U,  V,,  .^,  li^htine 
of,  and  for,  601 }  kinship  rt^ekonfli  < 
through,  6S6, 691  j  and  moral  progroii» 
713 ;  right  of  chieftainship,  715 ;  ef* 
feet  of  morriego  hv  capture  and  pur* 
chase,  715-7;  curiaion  of  labour 
among,  717-^  t  induftrtaliani,  mili* 
iancy,  and  itatua  of,  722-90,  731,  737, 
74^-51  J  statua  of  Egyptian,  726  ;  pro* 
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M>la  fitiire  tftatoi  and  effects,  76$-8 1 
tbe  light  edneatioii  of  ehildron,  f  ono- 
tioDfor,767. 

Woxdf  («M  Luunuige  mA  Nunes). 

Woidnrorth,    Sitlum,     on    oremfttioxi, 

ie7. 

World,  tiie  other,  oonoeptioiis  of  its  di- 
MOtion,  208, 218, 415 ;  U  underground, 
204^  218 ;  tepmted  by  riyer,  206, 218, 
4U|  down  %  rirer,  206-8^  218,  415} 


orer  sea,  207,  218,  418|  the  belief  ia 
two,  208,  218,  800;  in  the  sky,  209- 
18,  415;  summary  of  ideas  oonoem* 
ing,  218, 415;  Esqaimaox  ideas,  807. 

YAWKnra,  primitiTO  interpretation,  226, 
282,  416. 

Zsim-AvBSTA,     Soma    identical    with 
Haoma,  850  %  anoestor-wonhip  in,  809. 
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